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TO MY HUSBAND 



Das Herz ist mir beklemmt, und sehnlich 
Gedenke ich der altcn Zeit. 

Die Welt was damals noch so wohnlich, 
Und ruhig lebten hin die Leut* : 

Und jetzt is Allcs wie verschoben, 

Es gibt ein Drangen, eine Not; 
Gestorben ist der Hcrrgott oben, 

Und unten ist der Teufel tot. 

Heinrich Heine . 
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PART ONE 


EDWIN WIDOWSON 

(1347-1348) 


CHAPTER 1 
THE FINDING 


I t was night in the great Cathedral, the sparse candles like 
glow-worms in a spectral forest. The stranger hesitated 
tardily; but ttic two whom at first he had not seen were already 
helping each other rise from their knees. They were two old, 
old men, common lay folk by their dress. Slowly they came 
towards him, hand in hand. They were quite willing to stay and 
talk. 


* * * 


You cannot sleep, Pilgrim? 

We? Wc were praying for the first founders of St. Hand’s. 
No, not Bishop Jerome dc Rocquefeuilles. In the beginning none 
had heard of him — just as you will not have heard tell of Edwin 
Widowson and others besides. Ay, we will tell you. The night 
is young, the night is long. But you must humour our great 
age in its own fashion of remembering. 

The beginning was that Edwin must have Jeanne Oxerd for his 
wife. To you this may sound strange; to us it seems far stranger 
to think that, at the time of which we are speaking, where now 
rears the Hand of Anglemere, there was nothing but naked 
wasteland. 

It was the nature of the Widowsons to be their own worst 
enemies — which perhaps in part accounted for it that everyone 
else was their friend. (For iolk that are their own best friends 
often have no other, we have marked.) But only in part: they 
were great craftsmen, and loved as such. 

All the Widowsons were woodworkers, from the time of their 
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forbear Richard, nicknamed Duckleg, who made the great chest 
that took four men to move it and stood in the old parish church. 
Richard’s two sons, Edwin and Geoffrey, built the tithe barn 
which stands to this day near the south hank of the River Tew. 
Soon after it was finished, with clusters of hops and vine finely 
carved over the lintel, Geoffrey was slain saving the Cinqmort 
lord from the bear in the forest. Two of his sons grew up to 
manhood. The eldest, another Richard, was killed by a felled 
tree falling too soon. The story is still told in Anglemcre, how 
Richard lay pinned on his broken back and reproved his brother 
who in vindictive grief hacked at the tree. Richard said not to 
spoil a good piece of timber, and that he would rather have got 
his death of a tree than of anything else in the world. The brother 
lived to die in his bed; and all his sons likewise wrought in 
wood : Thomas. Geoffrey, Richard, Alfred, and Edwin — our 
Edwin. 

They were a brown tribe, brown of hair, skin, and eye. Edwin 
was small and thin, as the last-born out of ten or twelve children 
is apt to be, and he was the most gifted of them all. Before 
Jeanne's time, the person he loved best in all the world was his 
brother Alfred, nearest him in birth; the eldest, Thomas, was old 
enough to have been his father, and after their parents’ death 
became stepfather to Edwin in more senses than one. He was as 
glum as Edwin was merry, one of those good men whose company 
can be full souring. 

All the brothers, with four wives and innumerable children, 
lived together in one homestead belonging to church land. Great 
was Widowson anxiety over each new son born among them, 
before it could be ascertained whether lie had inherited their 
hand. They recognized no other cause for anxiety — even to the 
neglect of their welfare. 

They need not have been so poor. They had neither heart nor 
patience for any work save woodwrithy; their field strips, wool 
and smallbeer were a byword; and they were content to dissipate 
their earnings in paying over to the church steward any amount 
the parish priest saw fit to demand against releasing them from 
legal labour services. Though the Widowson wives had spools 
carved to resemble fishes, and life-like birds topping their spindles, 
there was but one church-going gown between the four of 
them. They saved rushes and straw, the floor being covered 
deep in wood shavings; they did not miss flesh-meat, for 
beef and oats tasted alike with the all-pervading smell of resin. 
Yet was there more than one woman desircus of joining 
Edwin in the woodworkers’ homestead on the southern Tew 
bank. 

He was offered Janet Fowler, a childless widow with goods and 
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gear of her own, and youth and comeliness besides; and as he 
could not refuse her without giving a good reason, his dealings 
with Jeanne were first revealed. 

Jeanne belonged to the Manor and was byre maid at Lord 
Gervase Cinqmort’s new bawn across the river, whither Edwin 
was called one day to mend the wickets of the dairy yard. She 
was not fifteen years old, a notable worker, and fair after the 
manner of images, although no one else had as yet marked that. 
For her this was lucky, since thus her loveliness had eluded the 
kite's eyes of Hugh — who had no taste for pregnant women. 
Edwin got her with child forthwith. 

It was little wonder that a craftsman was the first to discern in 
her what thereupon everybody learned to see. God had given 
her features such as the image-makers love to impart to statues, 
and which fine ladies attain with almost equal labour and cer- 
tainly a deal more pain. She had a very high, domed forehead 
and arched eyebrows so thin they were almost invisible; large 
eyes of a clear grey, shaded by long, toldless lids with thick black 
lashes; and a small, pursed-looking mouth. She was no taller than 
Edwin, and prettily made, with long neck and hands and small, 
narrow v»t strong, and ample of hips. 

Little wonder, also, that they kept their understanding secret 
as long as they might. They could not but know what all Bedes- 
ford town was bound to think of it. Whomsoever he wed, Edwin 
was obliged to pay his marriage fine to the parish priest, who- 
soever wed Jeanne must pay my lord the same : so if they two were 
to come together, the fine would be doubled. In addition, since 
he was to take her away from the Cinqmort demesne and into 
church lands, he must recompense my lord against the loss of her 
body and its future brood. 

At any time such proceeding would have been deemed rash; at 
that particulai time it was worse than folly. 

The last few years had been lean for the whole ot Anglemere, 
and so much the leaner for such careless husbandmen as were 
the Widowsons, who moreover had lost in quick succession three 
providers. First Richard had died, then Geoffrey, and then 
Alfred, leaving Thomas and Edwin to furnish the necessities of 
life for their sisters-in-law, nephews and nieces, and to pay the 
death fines. They were behindhand in their payments. Edwin 
had no right to think of marriage for years to come, unless it were 
with such a one as Janet Fowler. 

Lord Gervase was a kind master (how he could have begotten 
that fiend in human shape, Hugh, we never ceased to marvel) 
But much recent ill-fortune had placed him, too, in grave straits. 
Jeanne being with child already, he would have been within his 
rights to ask double. Yet, because it was Edwin, he agreed at 
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last to set a time of grace, during which Jeanne’s suitor might try 
and bring together her price. 

And now Thomas Widowson threw away his life — we could not 
call it otherwise, though he did do it for the good of us all, as he 
saw it. Ever since a big forest fire in the Easterwoods, there had 
been no keeping the tallow deer out of Bedesford’s fields and 
orchards. Nothing could induce Lord Gervase to relax the Law, 
and so in grievous necessity all and sundry had taken to poaching. 
Having been elected Hayward for that year, Thomas Widowson 
took it upon himself to kill a hart and carry the carcase straight 
up to Cinqmort Manor, putting the townsfolk’s plight by way 
of sole defence. It did not save him. He died hung in chains 
from a tree in the Bad Place by the Marsh, with both his crafts- 
man’s hands cut off and tied round his neck. 

Still Edwin would not hear of giving up Jeanne. From the 
parish priest downwards (and my lord, who said it publicly that 
he would not hold Thomas’s end against Edwin) everyone 
reasoned with him, in vain. Only one man was there commended 
and upheld him. This was one of the Franciscan Friars, named 
Laurentius, who had shown Edwin great kindness ever since he 
first came into the parish, when Edwin was only a lad. He was 
Edwin’s confessor; many of us used to go to the friars for that; 
our priest had too much farming work on his hands to forbid it 
outright. 

The Little Grey Brethren had not always been so plentiful in 
Bedesford. Now and again a pair of them would pass through, 
to and from Ovisham harbour, where they had a stone monastery 
just outside the town. But some winters before the fall of Calais 
in France, the pirates from the Isle of Gannets made a raid on 
Ovisham strand, despoiling and wrecking the Grey Friars’ House. 
The Brethren*had long wished to have a house in Bedesford, being 
the chief town of Anglemcrc, whence also Damesborough and 
Norfolk would be easier of access. There were enough monasteries, 
hospitals and lazarettes in Ovisham, whereas Bedesford had 
none. So they came, though for years they had no more settled 
abode amongst us than the kilns and barns of the pious and a few 
flimsy huts at the edge of the common. For years Lord Gervase 
held out against their petitions to lease them a building site. But 
at length, early in that same year 1348, he yielded, and m addition 
arranged to place labour at their disposal against a large sum 
of ready money. 

So one night, shortly before clodbreaking time, Martin Bailiff 
went the rounds of the townsfolk, giving us notice to assemble 
at the Waste the following morning and burn off the scrub under 
the friars directions. 

Would that we commanded some blameless magic to make you 
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see it all as it was then. Pavement and tiles would vanish from 
under your feet, to be replaced by heather, broom and reed. 
Across low hills like bolsters, you would have a view of the town 
and a glimmering of Tew with a piece of Bede’s New Bridge, and 
a haze of fields and meadows beyond. No, you cannot see any of 
it nowadays for houses. Then the Wode, which is a tributary of 
the Tew, meeting it north of the Manor park, did not hug the 
foot of Cloudsway Ridge as it docs to-day, but flowed where the 
churchyard is, and the suburb of Lemmington with its tileries. 

The friars were at the Waste before us, and so, to everyone’s 
surprise, was Jacob Tewsing, a free man and Bcdesford’s foremost 
building master, sprung from a long line of Friggsby masons, and 
veteran engineer of the French war. 

‘Have they called you in, Jacob? ’ We crowded round as soon 
as he came away from the friars. 4 What sort of building have 
they in mind? Tell us all you know.’ 

Jacob snorted — we can hear him now. * Don’t ask me,’ 
he says, says Jacob, 4 they know better than I in everything. The 
Lord God knows I do not stint reverence to Prior Haakon, but in 
this matter he is bearing himself as a fool. He has never even seen 
building m *vith rubble — where he comes from, they just stack 
unstripped logs, whether it be church or dwelling they want to 
make, so I have heard. See you the great book he has under his 
arm? It was saved horn the flames at Ovisham, and I will grant 
it is a marvellous treasure. In it are drawings and notes of build- 
ings, made by wandering Brothers of the past all over the world. 
But all of it, as far as I could see, is freestone work, and it would 
seem the good Prior wants to use all the patterns at once! Yet 
they talk of having but the simplest hospital for the time being.’ 

We made murmur that, after all, Brother Laurentius used to 
work freestone in his youth, wandering in the southern lands 
beyond the sea; and had not the Brothers helped build Jerusalem 
Yard at Ovisham for the Knights of St. Lazarus? 

‘Ay; and none could blame me were I to leave them to their 
own devices ! But — but — I have not the heart, God help me ! They 
are so blithe and jubilant. They see ad\antagcs in every disad- 
vantage: what matter ii the Wode bogs I on l both earth and air: 
for cannot timber and stone be floated hither most usefully upon 
the river’s back? What matter if the ground is all hard and 
unwieldy, caked through and through with stones : for it will yield 
up more than enough rubble and flint for our needs. Listening to 
them,, one does not know whether to laugh or cry.* 

Fortunately there could be no disagreement as to the general 
plan of the hospital : the usual square of buildings round an inner 
court. It was a long way to the site for most of us, and Plough 
Monday was approaching; delay was counter to the interests of 
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all concerned. Cutting the outline trenches could be put in hand 
before anything further was settled. 

Edwin was there with spade and mattock, stamping blue- 
mottled bare legs and kneading his arms, like the rest of us. 

* Is the world coming to an end, Edwin, that the priest sends 
you to aid the friars? 1 

* Nay, I have come of my own accord/ Edwin laughed a little 
shamefacedly. ‘ I am off to the coast tomorrow. It is like to be 
a month before I am back. And in friendship I want to give them 
a hand at the start/ 

4 It will be on carriage service for the parson that you’re going? * 

‘ Ay, as far as Ovisham and Ellasea. Have any of you a message 
foi Dick Toolmaker? I shall go round by the Marsh first to place 
the friars’ orders/ 

4 You cannot like going away at this of all times/ 

4 No. Yet I am not sorry, either. I have other, pleasant errands. 
The Brethren still have some timber standing where they used to 
live, and I am to see the woodward of Ovisham for them and 
choose the trees. And then at Ellasea I am to see over John 
Trefeller’s new ship that he is having built, and take measure- 
ments in the hold for Juliana’s bed shutters/ 

4 Is she still set on going with him ! Perhaps it is not true 

that she is with child? ’ 

4 It is true enough — I hope/ Edwin said, oddly. ‘Doubtless 
she thinks if not this year, she can fare with John the next. 
Else/ he laughed again , 4 what would become of my commission? ’ 

By then the friars had finished pacing out the square, and 
every man had to take his place, waiting only the benediction 
to begin digging. Soon singing, the thud of metal into earth, and 
its sharp clane against rock crumbs filled the cold, mist-grey air. 

Nowhere about the Waste was the ground absolutely level, 
knobs and mounds alternating with abrupt hollows. Edwin, 
the only one to be here of his own free will, was the lustiest worker, 
and had himself chosen a stretch of trench arduously humped 
across a hillock. 

Suddenly a cry was heard, and the men nearest him threw 
aside their tools and ran up to where Edwin struggled, with one 
leg out of sight below ground. Before they could drag him clear, 
the surrounding soil collapsed. Sneezing and spitting earth, 
he floundered, seeking purchase, but stopped with a gasp of pain. 

‘There is something down here, I know not what, but it has 
ripped my arm. Clear away cautiously, friends 9 

The rest of us and all the friars had meanwhile collected round 
him, with shouts of advice, wonder and encouragement. 

The first thing unearthed, to one side of Edwin, was a portion 
of masonry, strange and thus alarming: clean white it was, and 
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smooth as lard, with joins so fine they might have been mere 
hairs stretched taut across unbroken surface. We recoiled and 
appealed to the friars : ‘ — unnatural — witchery — not a trace of dirt 

or lichen \ and gladly made way for Brother Laurentius and 

the Prior. 

‘ See : it does not vanish under the sign of the cross/ Brother 
Laurentius said cheerfully. * I have come across the like of this 
before, if not in English lands. Shore it up, then, good people, 
that it may not crush Edwin. Let us see what else there may be/ 

At last Edwin was helped out of the hole. Except for a long 
gash up his right forearm he was unhurt. He would not let 
anyone look at it and refused to have it bandaged, even though 
a friar had already torn off a strip of his habit in readiness; if he 
bur held his arm aloft, Edwin insisted, the blood would soon stop 
flowing. The others were carefully raking the crumbled clods 
with sticks and spades. 

You know what we found. First of all, there emerged the fallen 
column (now prone at the foot of the shrine, below), of the same 
outlandish, unsullied stone, and then the fragment of picture 
pavement which it had protected from disintegration, and which 
you ha*'c doubtless made sure of viewing through the grille. Only, 
it cannot possibly strike you as marvellously as it did us that day 
with the suddenness of its perfect appearance: depicting a knight 
(as we then thought) on horseback, and the arm of a second 
figure, holding out a kind of cup. 

And then — and then was uncovered that which you will never 
see. Edwin saw its first gleam and dived forward to pluck it 
whole from hs black hidinc-placc, and with a shout he raised 
it high for all to behold: the hand like a man’s, but fashioned 
of brightest gold, life-sized. It terminated behind a fold of 
drapery at the wrist, as if broken off, with jagged edges, one of 
which bore traces of Edwin’s blood. Yet most of them were 
blunted by globules, as of melting congealed. It was the fairest, 
gladdest sight, and, although many a man crossed himself and 
whispered a prayer, not one was afraid this time. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE COFFER 

O n his way to collect the packages and letters the priest's 
wife had ready for him, Edwin called at his home, next door 
to the churchyard and church farm. If he made haste he might 
be able to slip acrQss to Lord Gcrvasc’s bawn later and take a 
second farewell of Jeanne, perchance with good news, from Ire- 
fellcr Court, where he had been bidden to spend the night. 

Trefeller Court, like the bawn, stood on the opposite side of the 
Tew; one of the largest and finest buildings in the town, and 
certainly the busiest. At this time of year they were in the midst 
of the preparations for John Trefeller’s annual quest after wool 
through Anglemere and Damesborough. Cold, dank, mud- 
coloured day though it was, both the big yards, front and back, 
resounded with people and employment. At Edwin’s arrival 
everybody left what they were doing. John himself and his 
steward Arthur Tewsing came running out of the counting-house. 
Here they had only had the barest morsel of the tidings and 
demanded a full feast of Edwin. The mistress had to send maid 
after maid before Edwin was allowed to enter the hall. All who 
could pressed in. behind. 

‘Set down your pack by the door, Edwin, and come and sit 
right close to me/ Juliana Trefeller’s wagon-wheel voice shrilled. 
‘ Put your fect.up on the hearth bank. Do not stand there gaping, 
you women. Give Edwin to eat and drink. Doubtless you have 
already had all his story out of him before me — mind you leave 
out nothing now you tell it to me, Edwin/ 

This proved no easy task, for the young wife herself kept on 
breaking into Edwin’s narrative, not only to put additional ques- 
tions, but finding fault with the friars’ every arrangement, sug- 
gesting improvements, and offering advice. Neither did she wait 
to hear all about the find before expressing her views con- 
cerning it, so that the housefolk could scarce contain their 
impatience. 

‘ If I were Prior Haakon, I should not touch it/ she said with 
decision. ‘I should have it all covered up again ami dig some- 
where else. If I were you, Edwin, I should go to the parish priest 
with that wound — it being your right arm, too. It would not be 
the first time that the Evil One has baited his trap with seeming 
treasure. Burning it would be better than burying it again, now 
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that I come to think of it. For, as it was found on my father's 
land, I have no doubt the treasure must be accounted his. And 
placed as he is, what with Hugh’s spendthrift ways and the law- 
suit, Father may well be tempted to make use of it.’ 

There was nobody liked the sound of that, excepting John 
Trefcller, who stood leaning with crossed arms on the hack of his 
wife’s big foreign chair, shaking with suppressed laughter at her 
every utterance. A full year after their marriage, folk still 
wondered at it. 

Juliana was my lord’s youngest daughter, and she was a hunch- 
back. Her body was slight as a child’s, yet with a face far older 
than her sixteen years, pallid of hue as watered milk. There was 
an ancient curse upon the Cinqmort race, which blighted at least 
one of their daughters in every generation. Thus, one of Lord 
Gervase’s sisters had been brought to bed in her father’s house of a 
bastard; another ailed from birth and lingered into feeble, virgin 
middle age; a third had been ejected from Thirchester nunnery — 
what it was she had done no one knew, but some of us thought she 
and none other was our hermit woman, immured in a tiny stone 
box buib gainst the wall of the parish church. 

Ot Lord Gervasc’s daughters two were cursed: this youngest, 
and the eldest, Isabella, who was thrice widowed in the space of 
three years, after which no fourth man dared marry her. Juliana 
had been destined for Thirchester from infancy, out before she 
reached the right age, her sister Anne found herself called to the 
religious life. So it was Anne Addertongue who went away to be 
a nun, dowered as became her birth. There was no money left 
for Juliana. No one in his senses expected her to be married — 
last of all to the greatest wool merchant in Anglemere. Before 
that Juliana had been meek; and now it was said that Sister 
Philippa, that had been Anne Addertongue, was by God’s mercy 
turned into the gentlest of ladies. 

‘What is that you keep holding on your lap there, Edwin, 
wrapped in sacking? 1 Juliana suddenly broke off to ask. 

‘ This? ’ Edwin shifted slightly in his seat before answering. 
‘Would you like to see it, Juliana? * he said, flushing. ‘Well — to 
tell the truth, I brought it along on purpose to show you and 
John. Look. It is a coffer, such as women use to store baby 
clothes in.’ 

All the company exclaimed and craned forward as he undid 
the wrappings. The deformed little mistress in her voluminous 
head-dress jumped up and down among the cushions. ‘ I want to 
see. Here, let me look. He brought it for me to see! Master 
John, make room : I can see nothing for your fat shadow. Ah ! 
Oh, Edwin! ’ 

The coffer lid was divided into four squares, each depicting 
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one season of the year. The first showed a little husbandman 
harnessed to his plough, with crows flying behind and hills and 
bare boughs bordering a fleecy sky. In the second the man aqd 
his wife were sowing the seed, with distant sheep, instead of 
clouds, clinging to the hilltops. The third was full of harvest, 
alive with scythes and sickles, and sheaves of great-eared corn; 
and the fourth contained a merry threshers* .crew. Light and 
shadow, cavity and upward rounding were so sweedy balanced, 
liveliness and unlifelike repose of aspect so neatly blended — even 
Edwin had never achieved the like before. 

4 This is how it is, John and Juliana,* Edwin said as soon as he 
could make himself heard. * You said you could not pay me in 
advance for the bed panels since I might not live to finish them, 
and I see the reason of that. But now there is this coffer, more 
than a year's work. I thought I would offer it you for nothing — 
provided you pay me for the panels as soon as I come back from 
EUasea. So even if anything were to happen to me before the 
panels are done, you would still have this coffer, which is worth 
at least as much.’ 

* It is fit for the king's own hall,* cried the steward. 

4 No wonder John incurred grave loss last year when you went 
bartering for him at Thirchcstcr Fair, Arthur Tcwsing! * Juliana 
snapped. ‘ But Arthur is right, Edwin : that coffer is too fine by far 
for a humble hall like ours. Besides, how can you say its value 
equals that of two great heavy shutters? * 

More than one voice answered her impulsively : * — a deal more 
difficult to make, Mistress! ' 1 — look at the under-cutting! * 

4 — look at the inside of the lid, look at the hinges and pins, carved 

out of the same wood, and in one piece ’ 

4 It has no lock,* Juliana returned, at the same moment as her 
husband said, 4 The bargain is done, Edwin.* 

' The mistress rallied quickly, ‘Now you are not to think you 
got the better of John, Edwin. It is only to help you make good 
your sin and Jeanne's that we are willing to take your coffer on 

these unheard-of terms, you must remember ’ 

John was laughing so hard he could only nod when Arthur 
asked him whether he might now take Edwin to look at a girder 
beam in the warehouse which had shrunk out of position, before 
it was too dark to sec. 


‘If anyone ought to have the gold hand, it is you, Edwin,’ 


lay no claim to tne rusted bits oi spear and axe and 
we are for ever finding in the ground about the .¥forsfe 
then, should it be different when the find is gold? 
question of who owns the land — why, all of it hfclqnged 
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the Tewsings, long ages before the first Rogue Cinqmort came 
over along with the rest of the thieves from Normandy.' 

*1 know,' Edwin said, and indeed we were all of us well-used 
to hearing the Tewsings* boast and grievance. 

In the warehouse, he declined the offer of a ladder and a light, 
saying, as he swung himself aloft among the thickening brown 
shadows of the roof: 4 It is more a matter of touch and smell than 
of sight.' Below, Arthur could see him but dimly and piecemeal 
through the gaps between shrouded hams and yellow-glistening 
flitches of beef and mutton, and salt-crusted codfish threaded 
by their gaping jaws on lines of packthiead, and bundles of flax, 
and ropes hanging dense and straight. Edwin crept out of sight 
along the rafteis, his progress maiked by tapping. 

4 Edwin I ’ Arthur called softly. 

4 Yes? ' Edwin’s voice came flat and muted. 4 1 should say you 
can save more than a third ot it, with careful patching. I will 
just make sure once more.' A little shower of dry dust fell into 
Arthur’s upturned iace. 

‘There is something I would ask you, Edwin. You are the head 
ot your ^milv now. I have been widowed these five years. I 
am thinking ot Martha, your sister-in-law that was Alfred’s wife, 
God rest him.’ 

4 Ay, I thought her sorrow had somewhat abated, lately,’ Edwin 
laughed a little. 4 And I wondered, my Arthur, what made you 
so very anxious for my rights to the treasure — nay, you will not 
take a little joke amiss? If so be you two are agreed, I can see 
nothing against it. You will be a good stepfather to Alfred’s 
children.' 

‘That I will, Edwin! I know you loved Alfred best of all your 
brothers.’ 

4 Yet now that they are all gone, it is Thomas I miss and mourn 
the most,' Edwin said out of his invisibility. ‘Thomas, that 
stepped into my father’s shoes, teaching me, that ensured for me 
a good place in our home before his very own children, all older 
than me. Hard and moody as he was by nature, he never changed 
towards me, even when everybody started praising my hand above 
his — yet all I did was profit from his experience. Every night I lie 
repenting me that I did not show him more thanks and friend- 
ship while he was alive.’ 

Arthur was silent. Edwin slid round so that only his hands 
grasped the warped oak, his legs dangling. With a laugh dis- 
claiming his own doleful words, he let himself tall upon his feet 
beside the other. 

‘Now I’ll tell you what you can do for me, kinsman-to-be! I 
want to slip out and see Jeanne after curfew. If I am missed, 
do you say I am looking about the timber staple to find the right 
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piece for this beam before I go east. In fact you can do that as 
well as I. You will find I marked the places where the joggles are 
to go.’ 

Any stranger coming into John Tre feller’s hall that night 
would have thought there was a feast — until he noted folk’s 
workaday clothing — so many people were there assembled. Bedes- 
ford parish church was not big enough for all who had a voice 
in deciding the manifold matters that must be settled by Plough 
Monday. The weather was too unfriendly for them to come 
together in the churchyard or the market-place; and it suited 
John Trefeller to be host at informal meetings of this kind. 

There were the past year’s officials (with the exception of Dick 
Toolmaker, who held the woodward’s post for life) and those 
whom they wished to recommend as their successors. The church 
steward was there, to gather in the dues for the upkeep of the 
votary lamps, without which no blessing would animate our 
ploughshares. Others had come to draw lots for field strips, 
and to hear what ditch and dyke inspectors had to say. Further, 
John had again taken on several new bondmen; a pair of trappers 
had been asked to stay and sup; and, most rare and welcome 
visitor, there was John’s ship’s master, Captain Lamb. 

John’s ship, the Elizabeth , had been struck by lightning in 
Antwerp port the autumn before last, so that John had had to 
return in a fellow merchant’s vessel. Captain Lamb had remained 
to oversee the repairs, until the plague, with which God was 
smiting the wicked French, began to make inroad into Flanders 
also. 

After Christmas and so early in the new year, store-houses were 
almost empty, spices running low. Even at Trefeller Court the 
last and worst of everything had now to be eaten, flavoured with 
rot and mould and rancidness. But at least there was plenty, and 
though the ale be watered, it was hot, and kindled happy inward 
warmth. Noise spread and mounted; there was talk of the find, 
of our feud with Damesborough, and Master Lamb’s adventures. 
Edwin stole out before the arguments and breakages began. 

Turning his back on the river and its mists, he struck out swiftly 
across the fields. Here and there a throb of rabbits’ drumming 
answered his footfall, and screech owls swooped by. The ferocious 
bawn dogs knew his voice, and he called to them softly from 
afar; he ripped his wound afresh against the thorn hurdles that 
flanked the wicket through which he sought to edge quietly. 
Not a single cow stamped; everything was still. 

The maids slept one to each byre; on the chance of his visit, 
Jeanne was taking the risk of leaving her door unbarred at night. 
The door moaned and swept some straw and refuse with it. 
Edwin waited, but nobody had heard; he had not even wakened 
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Jeanne. He groped through straw and muck, with soothing mur- 
murs at the cows. Now he could hear them stir; every moment 
the concert of their gusty breathing seemed louder, the rich 
rankness of their odour more overpowering. 

He could not discover Jeanne at first. Usually she would bed 
her in a crib, but this night she had huddled up close to one of 
the cows. He bent down to kiss her head, pressed tightly against 
the beast's palpitating side, its powerful heartbeat pounding in 
her car : no wonder nothing else had wakened her ! She was so 
warm, and he so cold; tenderly he caressed her and cleared wisps 
and stalks out of her face and hair. The hair was the sole part 
of her cool to the touch — two long, thick plaits, black as eels they 
were, when one could see them. 

She moved, she whispered drowsily, spoke his name and came 
into his arms. 

‘It might not have been me! ’ said Edwin; she only chuckled. 
4 Remember to bolt the door every night after I am gone. When 
I come back, with God's help we shall be married — that is a 
thought to cheer us while we are apart! I cannot stay long to- 
night, Ac *hnr is waiting up for me, so listen while I tell you about 
my colter. I never showed it you as I showed it to no one, for 
fear it would all come to nothing — excepting only Brother Lauren- 
tius : I had to ask his advice ’ 

This was the point to which Jeanne returned as soon as he had 
done. 4 If you showed it to that friar,’ he could tell she was pout- 
ing in the dark, ‘ you might have shown it to me, Edwin ! ’ But 
then gladness overcame her again and she made as though to hug 
the life out ol him : ‘ Oh, Edwin — and it is a son; I made the test, 
and it said so thrice over ! ’ 

The remainder of their time together they vented ttfbir great 
joy in planning what was going to be, recklessly, without thinking 
of the powers of the night that surely overheard. Only when he 
had covered some distance of the way back did it strike Edwin 
that they had not talked of the find at all. 

The air was piercing raw, but scented full of freshness. Arthur 
had come out to meet him as far as the bleaching meadow; 
to ensure that the dogs would be silent, he explained. Otherwise 
he hardly said a word, and Edwin felt that he had put the other 
out. But as they went up to the store-house loft where Edwin 
was to share the steward’s bed, Arthur suddenly burst out. 

»‘Oh, but that woman, Edwin, that evil-natured sprite whose 
heart is as ugly inside her as her face! She would tell me my 
business again, and before all the company. I know not how I 
kept from striking her dead! ' 

Edwin did not know what to say; Arthur had stepped out on 
to the balcony and stood clutching the rail as if it were Juliana’s 
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neck. Edwin shivered; his old blue kirtle was full of holes and 
possessed neither sleeves nor fur-edging as did even Arthur’s 
week-day coat. 

‘I don’t know why I have gone on serving John since his 
marriage/ Arthur continued raging, * for you know I could go off 
tomorrow. Not being a free man, you do not know what it is 
like for me. Were I John’s bondman and in peril of losing ears 
or- life, I would have run away long ago nolle the less. But as it is, 
honour and affection force me to abide — for how would John 
fare without me on a sudden? ’ 

Edwin saw there was no persuading Arthur to bed just yet. 
‘For sure she would tell a winged angel how to fly,’ he com- 
miserated, idly. ‘Heaven alone knows why John married her.’ 

‘ 7 can tell you about that,’ Arthur said, immediately somewhat 
calmer. ‘John has a great love for her. It is singular but true. 
You have surely heard that kings and princes keep dwarfs and 
fools, and cosset and dress them up in cloth of gold. Even so 
does John Trcfcller love Juliana Cinqmort. Nothing so cheers 
his heart as to watch that little cripple, whom he could break in 
two by merely blowing upon her, act as if she was master in his 
house, and queen of all creation.’ 

‘ Yet what a price to pay for such amusement — if he must have 
her in his bed with him ’ 

Thus Arthur was restored to peaceable humour. They crept 
in between straw and fells, and said their prayers lying 
down. 

Edwin was ready to depart before daybreak, and crossed tht 
icy stone flags of the inner court to get a not drink at the kitchen, 
where the fires were already raked and cleanly blazing. Janet 
Fowler, his .bride-that-would-have-been, was not among the 
women; but just when he was about to ask for his bundles, she 
looked in and said she had them for him outside. He followed her 
reluctantly, and sure enough she took his arm in both her warm 
hands and pressed close against him before he had time to take up 
his burden. 

‘Will you not leave me with a better farewell, Edwin, than 
you gave to the others? Anyone would think you had a horror 
of me, who wish you nothing but well.’ 

‘I wish you nothing but well, Janet — but you know I am as 
good as a married man.’ 

‘ If only you were as bad as some ! ’ She let go of him, then 

pointed at his waiting pack. ‘ But you are wrong. I have a mes- 
sage for you from the Mistress. There is your coffer; she says to 
tell you the bargain is off. “ Tell Edwin,” says Juliana, “ that I 
have heard how he spoke of me behind my back. Tell him we 
have no need of him or his coffer, nor even of his shutter panels. 
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Plain wood knocked together by a friend is better than a secret 
foe's fine carving.” Arthur Tewsing also, she says, will find out 
how mistaken he is in thinking John cannot get along without 
him/ 

‘ How ? ’ Edwin asked, as soon as he could trust his voice. 

1 Oh, Edwin 1 * Janet answered, near to tears, although for her 
own sake she might have rejoiced. 4 Next time you have anything 
to say to set a person against you, do make quite sure and have it 
rung from the belfry! I was out with her last night, when you 
and Arthur had your say about her on the balcony. Poor thing, 
her bowels are not strong, and the green griping was upon her — 
and there she was, in the damp and the cold, groaning for her 
Manor home — where it seems they have little looms up in the top 
storey, where you sit in comfort, and no stench either — surely 
it is the first time anyone has seen Juliana shed tears of homesick- 
ness! And then to hear herself thus talked about! I pitied her 
from my heart. God help me, I don’t know which of you to pity 
first! ’ 

‘You h^vr a kind heart, Janet,’ said Edwin, smiling at her 
sadly. 

'Ay, remember that, Edwin, when you are gone. Remember 
there will be one at Trefellcr Court praying God to keep you 
from wolves, bad men, and sickness. Here, let me help you strap 
these to your back. You had best be oil, if vou want to be among 
Christians again before nightfall.’ 


CHAPTER 3 
IN THE FOREST 

D o you know those mornings hereabouts, when it is neither 
spring nor winter, when, green is the saddest colour on 
earth, the very sky a mildew, the grasses spiteful with rime, every 
willow wand a whipstock, every stone a cruelty, when the fields 
are swamps, the hillocks mountains, and the constant rain more 
like infant devils’ slaver than the tears of angels? With naked 
feet and a leaden heart, have you ever braved the woods on such 
a day, where you must wade through the old leaves that are 
dead, dead as your hopes? 

On such a morning Edwin went from Bedesford. 
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Dick Toolmaker’s croft lay between the Marsh and the Easter- 
woods. He had neither wife nor child nor servant; his t^rin 
brother, White Hugh, was all in one to him. To look at the two, 
you would not have believed that the difference in their ages was 
half an hour. Dick was a seasoned tree-stump of a man; White 
Hugh’s cheeks were smooth, fat and shiny, his nose all nostrils, 
eyes mere slits behind which glittered indeterminable colour; 
and his skin was as white as his lustreless hair. He was not quite 
right in the head. It was thought that Dick lived withdrawn in 
the wild solitude on his childish twin’s account. Even so, he was 
never comfortable when strangers met White Hugh for the first 
time. And you always had to be most careful what you said or 
how you looked when White Hugh was by, lest Dick jump at your 
throat for an imagined slight. 

Had Dick taken up his abode in a town, he would soon have 
been well-to-do. William Tcwsing, brother to Jacob (Arthur 
was their cousin), made tools in Bedesford: there were several 
following the same trade at Ovisham; and the shipwrights of 
Ellasea mostly made their own. But whene\tr anyone in the 
eastern half of Anglemere wanted anything out of the ordinary 
or especially durable, he went all the way to Dick’s. Yet the 
woodland path was so little trodden, that if it had not been for a 
thicket of nettles pointing the way to human habitation, it might 
easily be missed. 

Surrounded by snapping of twigs and the resistant swish of 
brambles, Edwin was much startled when all at once the Tool- 
maker rose before him from out of the underbrush. ‘ Dick! ’ 

‘ Ay,’ said Dick in no over-welcoming tone of voice, 4 whom else 
did you look to find this way, Edwin Widowson of Bedesford? 
Quiet, you,’ he growled aside at his dog. 

‘I thought of you as working in the smithy.’ 

‘I am not yet so poor I cannot leave off working when the 
fancy takes me. What brings you? What ails you?’ Dick’s 
querulous defiance melted at the look on Edwin’s face. 

‘Business brings me.’ Edwin lowered his pack to the ground. 
‘But first I must talk to you, Dick. I am glad to have met you 
out here. This is for no other ears, not even Hughie’s. Dick — 
you were Thomas’s friend ’ 

At the mention of Thomas, Dick’s manner changed. He looked 
over his shoulder, then stepped close to Edwin and put one sooty 
hand compassionately on his back. ‘He has not>— appeared to 
you? * he whispered. 

‘On the contrary,’ Edwin said, with a shaky laugh. ‘I went 
out of my way this morning. I did not come straight here. I 
went to the Bad Place, Dick. It was in my mind to bury my 
brother— Law or no Law. You will not betray me— though there 
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is nothing to betray : for he was gone, Dick. His poor corpse was 
gone/ 

For a long moment Dick said nothing. ‘You are surely mis- 
taken, Edwin/ 

‘No.’ 

4 Birds and beasts, maybe * 

‘No. They would have left rope and chains — ay, and bones. 
They would have left their tracks/ 

4 Were you not afraid to stay and look so closely? ’ 

4 Ay. I was afraid. Yet would it have been worse, I thought, 
had his rotting corpse hung right there where I expected it. 
Dick! It would not have been you took pity on your friend 
and gave him a grave to rest in? * 

4 Who, I? No. No/ 

‘I thought, perhaps— you were so strange ’ 

‘You took me by surprise, just as I did you. A lonely life 
breeds its own darkling moods/ 

4 If you had buried 1 homas, I should want to be your servant 
for evermerr. 1 would do whatever you asked of me. I should 
never cease irom blessing you all my days. I would give anything 

to know where he lies, to go pray there 

Dick shook his head. 'They stood in silence for a while. Dick 
took a deep breath. 4 Well, come up to the house, Edwin. You 
can tell me your errand by the fire. And maybe Hughie will find 
you something to warm your belly, too. Though I must tell you 
we have had some friends with us these two days, and there will 
not be much left tor you in the larder/ 

Edwin made a deprecating gesture, and hoisted his load back 
upon his shoulder. 4 Friends? 4 he said, with a poor show of 
pleasure. 4 Is it anyone I know? ’ 

4 No/ said Dick shortly. He whistled a tune as they approached 
the croft. 

To any that had not seen it before it came as a surprise, having 
stone walls and a slate root. Dick and his brother had thus 
rebuilt the place by themselves soon after it became theirs, for it 
was workshop as well as dwelling. Inside, beams and joists were 
covered in with rubble and plaster so as not to catch fire: but 
everything was pitch black with the smoke. 

Some dogs began to bay with chesty menace. Dick broke off 
his loud whistling and shouted, ‘Calm yourselves, curs! Dick 
is coming with a friend ! ’ 

White Hugh came out on the threshold and clapped his hands. 
* Come in, come in, Edwin/ he pranced backwards hospitably. 
4 There are two stranger hounds within, but they will not bite you, 
for they are tied up. I am not afraid of them. They made their 
own masters jump just now, but not White Hugh! Sit you 
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down, Edwin. If you want, I will let you work Dick’s bellows 
for a little, later 1 ’ 

* Hughie likes you,’ Dick said gratefully. * That is an offer he 
has never made before.* 

There were three men lounging, half asleep it seemed, on the 
earth bank nearest the door, the two hounds being leashed to the 
jamb. Dick told them Edwin’s name. They scarcely troubled 
to look at the newcomer, scarcely nodded. 

Their somnolent indifference contrasted with the fact that they 
sat here fully armed; only one of them had an empty scabbard at 
his belt, and a large, old-fashioned sword lay cooling athwart the 
anvil. Dick went over to it, hammer in hand, and White Hugh 
nearly dropped the horn cup of honey and crust of bacon he 
had fetched for Edwin, in his eagerness to resume the bellows. 

Edwin hesitated where to take his seat, whether by the hearth 
bank or near the strangers, for politeness. One was heavily 
bearded, with hair falling to his shoulders, except where a bald 
white scar ran along the top of his skull. The second was round 
but not genial of countenance; the face of the third, no more 
stubbled than Edwin’s own on a Thursday, had very high cheek- 
bones from which long folds of flesh drooped down to a chin like 
a yellow wedge of cheese. He alone wore a tight-fitting skull-cap; 
the others’ cowls lay loosely about their shoulders; all three had on 
scratched leather doublets, with woollen sleeves and laced frieze 
breeches, and their belts were heavy with pouches and daggers, 
their feet shod, though not spurred. 

‘Well, Edwin?’ Dick prompted, between preliminary blows 
of his hammer. ‘What are your tidings? What do you want 
me to make* for you? ’ 

‘It is not for me this time.* Edwin decided to ignore the 
strangers as they did him. ‘And there are great tidings. The 
Grey Brethren have been granted building rights at last, on 
the Wode Wasteland, in sight of Cloudsway Ridge: you know 
the spot, it is not far from where they were allowed to put up 
some shelters before. I am to pray you in their name to make 
them certain tools: now that they have got their hearts’ desire, 
they want everything of the best. The digging is already begun 
— they could not wait, having had to wait so long ! and they must 
make use of working hands when my lord offers them.’ Without 
looking, he could tell that the strangers also were listening. 

‘ And? ’ said Dick. 

‘And what do you think? A great treasure was found. I was 
there and saw it all.’ And he told the whole story over again. 

Before he had finished, White Hugh marched up to where 
his iron-tipped staff and Dick’s long-shafted axe were hung up, 
and said urgently they must journey to Cloudsway Waste iorth- 
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with to view the treasure. It took Dick a deal of cajolery to 
dissuade him. 

Meanwhile, the stranger with the wedge chin turned to Edwin 
and said in a pleasant tone , 1 All gold, did you say. Master Edwin? 
And you would know gold from brass? Is it hollow inside, or * 
solid right through? How many ounces would you guess it to 
weigh — or would it be pounds? ’ and he laughed, to show that he 
was jesting. ‘ To whom, think you, will it be adjudged? ’ 

‘The friars ought to have it/ Edwin said staunchly. The 
stranger went on asking all manner of questions, which Edwin 
answered with growing displeasure. 

Dick must have realized what went on in his mind, for at the 
first pause he asked, ‘And is this all your news, Edwin? When 
first I saw you, I thought you were tome to bid us to the wedding 
feast/ 

' More like you will be askccl to a christening —of sorts/ While 
Edwin had not been sorry to cease from thinking of his own 
troubles, now he was not sorry, either, to relieve his full heart 
somewhat.^ ‘ And now I know not what to do or where to turn. 
Just when we thought, my }eannc and I, that everything was 
settled! I had not the heart to go to her and unsay the good 
news again/ 

‘ God will perhaps punish that over-touchy mistress/ the 
strangers’ spokesman suggested. 

‘That would not help me cither/ Edwin answered, somewhat 
sharply. ‘And I cannot find it in me to blame her, since she 
overheard our unkind mockery/ 

‘Wise and forbearing are you beyond your years. Master 
Edwin/ said the stranger handsomely. ‘But tell me, had you 
thought of asking those good friends of yours, the friars, to lend 
you the money? Why should they not? They are so rich, they 
that are pledged to poverty. They might well have made you a 
little present since it was you unearthed the find for them. 
Not? You know best, of course. Now I wonder, Dick, I wonder 
whether you could prevail upon your friend Edwin of Bedesford 
to favour us with a show of the coffer he spoke of? I and my 
friends would much like to see it/ 

‘So would I too/ Dick said cordially, and wiped his hands on 
his fell apron; White Hugh sprang up open-mouthed. 

Edwin’s face shone with sudden hope, and he jumped to j*ct the 
coffer and unwrap it, noticing with a beating heart that in the 
meantime Dick and the strangers held a hasty, whispered con- 
versation. To give them more time, he deliberately made slow 
work of it. 

‘ I thought/ he said timidly as he brought the coffer into the 
light, ‘I hoped I might perhaps find a buyer for it even yet, at 
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Ovisham, perhaps. It would be useful for a woman to store 
trinkets in, or medicines and such-like. It took a long time to 
make — though I must admit I had only the evening hours to 
make it in. The wood is true silver birch, of full eight years’ 
seasoning ’ 

‘O you clever Edwin/ cried White Hugh, 4 I would pay you 
right handsomely for this fair, fair coffer ! * 

Edwin thanked him, but continued looking expectantly at Dick, 
whose judgment he valued, and who squinted closely into the 
hollow places of the carving, and shifted it to and fro to get the 
lull play ol light and shadow upon it from every angle. 4 Yes, 
Edwin/ he then said, shaking his head, 4 it is very fine work. Pity 
that your father did not live to see you make it. Pity it is so long 
until fair-time at Ovisham. As it is I’m thinking there will be 
none rich enough to pay what you need/ 

‘Oh . . . but . . / Striving to conceal his disappointment, 
Edwin turned from one to the other of the strangers, whose 
delight in his handiwork seemed manifest. The fluent speech of 
their leader, and the fact that they possessed hounds and aims and 
such strong shoes, had seemed so promisingly to belie their travel- 
begrimed appearance. 

4 Alas, look not at us. We are more needy even than you — and 
like you we are in desperate search of gold, Edwin of Bedesford/ 
the one with the chin sighed heavily. 

1 Then I hope you may be luckier than 1/ Edwin said 
courteously. 

The stranger drank to him. ‘No, Edwin — may your luck turn, 
and ours as well 1 ’ 

Edwin accepted the jug after him, and they all sat chatting for 
a while; Dick went back to his loud work. By and by the stiangeis 
led the talk back to the subject of the find. 

‘So I suppose they have put a crowd of watchmen ovei the 
pit where it lies, until they decide whose it is to be? ’ 

4 No thief, surely, dare touch it/ Edwin replied innocently, smil- 
ing to himself. 4 It might be holy. Or it might be devilry/ 

The other inclined his head. ‘Well, as you say — all this is 
great and marvellous news indeed And we the first outside 
Bedesford town to hear of it, brothers! Tell us more, Edwin. 
We like hearing of the building plan also. How many men did 
you say are ensconced at the site? ’ 

4 1 did not say/ Edwin said boldly, ceasing to smile. ‘Strange 
questions do these visitors of yours ask, Dick. You told them my 
name and where I come from; you did not tell me about them? ’ 
4 No more I did/ Dick joined them, the finished sword lightning 
in his hand. 

The spokesman reached out and took it from him, pacifically 
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thrusting it home at his side. ' Let me make good the omission, 
friend Dick/ he said — but it was into Edwin’s eyes that he gazed. 

4 Sir Cut-throat, Sir Snatch-purse, and Sir Lurx-in-the-woods, at 
your service, of Cliff-edge Castle, at the Beak/ 

The Easterwoods forest extends for many leagues, part of it 
thrust into Norfolk. North of Ellasea its wilderness grows up to 
the cliff-edge; the Beak is a sheer headland (our closest coastal 
point to the Isle of Gannets), and was in those days well* known 
for the lair of robbers and fugitives without the Law. You must 
not imagine that these were greatly hated among the people. 
Unless so happened that we had the misfortune of meeting any 
of them face to face to our cost and lasting injury, we were in- 
clined to pity them; and there were songs about them. 

4 Ay : outlaws such as any man may slay. So you see how right 
you are to distrust us, Edwin, a decent young law-abiding fellow 
like you. Quite right arc you to rebuff the inquisitive advances 
of such caitiffs as we are — shall I tell him, Dick, quite how 
felonious? Shall I tell him what caused our peculiar interest? ’ 

‘You can trust him, I think/ Dick also gazed steadily at 
Edwin, it what he said to me outside is true, he will be thankful 
to hear it/ 

4 You took my brother down ! You buried him ! To you, then, 
1 am everlastingly indebted! What made you do it? Oh, how 
can I thank you? ’ 

‘You would thank us best/ the outlaw spokesman said a little 
sadly, 4 by not letting us see it so plainly that you think we must 
have done it for some dark advantage of our own. Credit us with 
a little Christian kindness. An unlucky man is not necessarily a 
bad one — as you should know, Thomas Widowson’s fond brother. 
Since our every free breath is against the Law, we sometimes risk 
our lives to violate it in unselfish cause/ Resignedly smiling, he 
waved aside Edwin’s stammered protests. 4 1 am a priest, you see — 
“Priest” is the only name by which even my comrades know 
me. I do not hold myself deprived of priestly power because 
I was falsely accused, unjustly condemned, punished and cast out 
from the ranks of God’s ordained servants. It may please you to 
hear this: your brother was not only buried, but buried with 
full rites. I used to know Dick ere I fell into misfortune. Perhaps 
his friendship will stand surety for me in your eyes, good Edwin/ 

4 Now you see why I stood guard by the path while these my 
poor friends took their rest, and why I did not shout for joy to see 
a visitor ! ’ Dick put in. 

4 You should have known, when you saw it was me, that there 
was naught to fear, Dick/ Edwin pleaded, as in defence, looking 
back and forth from the toolmaker to the outlaws. ‘Though I 
shall never be able to repay you, there must be some way for me to 
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serve you! Did I not hear you say, before, you were distressed 
as I? * 

The outlaw called Priest laughed indulgently : ‘ It is so. There- 
fore how can we help each other? No, no, friend Edwin, we want 
no reward; and it is not in your power to reward us. Pray for 
us, if you will, and pray also for our chieftain, whom we love as 
you did your brother, and whom the pirates arc holding to 
ransom" on Gannet Isle. Soon we must be oft.* He turned to Dick. 

* So must I go/ Edwin said, despondently, * if I am to reach the 
woodward of Ellasea before dark. Oh, I have a mind to run 
away and dwell with you in the free woods ! Only there is Jeanne. 
But you will show me my brother’s grave? You will let me say 
a prayer where he lies? ’ 

4 Every hour we linger, Edwin, places us in greater peril. Surely 
you understand that/ 

Edwin hung his head. 

‘ Dear Edwin, do not look so sad ! ’ White Hugh coaxed, his own 
face puckering. 4 Look, here arc the bellows : you work them, do ! 
Edwin, smile again ! I know : come out with me behind the back 
yard, and I will show you my new stoat that Dick got me! ' 
‘On second thoughts — it would be cruel to deny him/ the 
outlaw priest said to his fellows. ‘Cruel and cra\cn. And since 

the Lord God has protected us thus far * 

‘Leave Edwin be/ Dick said with unwonted -aunness to his 
twin, who was tugging at Edwin’s skirt. 

‘ / will come outside with you, White Hugh/ said the bearded 
outlaw, winking at Dick, who nodded and appeared relieved. 
Edwin # was thanking the other two, and had no eyes for what else 
might be going on. 


* * * 


Edwin and the outlaws left Dick's cioit together, they promising 
to guide him to Ellasea by a short cut through the forest, aftci- 
wards. 

Ay; and thus they got him out into the eerie dusk with them, 
beneath crowns so interlaced that no foliage is needed to shut out 
the light. There are monster trees crusted in deeply fissured 
bark, with looped hangings of pale lichens and pads of black moss, 
and with rearing roots the thickness of a naan’s thigh; and the 
places where sorcery seeks infernal plants amid the tough ivy, 
young shoots and dead boughs crumbling into a blood-coloured 
tinder; and the fruits of the lynx’s impure cohabitation with the 
earth, some shaped like hats, some like batter-dripping pestles, 
some like an ulcerous rash, and some dainty as clfs in a moon- 
beam. 
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And there is a great stillness made up of rustlings. In that 
prospect-bewildering twilight, that rustling stillness, they played 
on Edwin’s heart most cunningly, appearing by and by to yield 
to his importuning. 

It was to be a night of fearsome gales; the herald gusts began 
to rush through the woods at the approach of darkness. 

‘Gold, gold, gold. That is what we all want, what is wanted 
everywhere, in hut and mansion, in the Lord God’s churches, in 
very Heaven. But for gold our gallant chief will die; but for gold, 
Edwin Widowson, your wife will belong to another, and your own 
true son eat the leavings of a stepfather’s swine. For gold, the 
Cinqmorts will dismiss all thought of their souls’ health and rob 
your kind friends the Little Grey Brethren. A little gold will buy 
masses for Thomas in all eternity. A little, little gold will buy 
pardon for all our sins. It is so easy to talk of gratitude, so hard 
to act upon it. See ! Wc are nearly out of the wood.' 

‘But this — this does not look like Ellasea boundary? Were 
it not for the darkness, I might almost say ’ 

‘ You would be right. We arc at the edge of Cloudsway. Let 
us rest otu vwaiiness for a spell, brothers. Unleash the dogs, for 
their supper. It may well be that we, too, shall catch us sustenance 
this night.’ 


CHAPTER 4 
THE MIRACLE 


E dwin was away from Bedesford until the end of lambing 
time. In the period of his absence, God bestowed upon 
the country of Anglcmcrc its very great glory. 

The golden hand and the piece oi picture pavement were found 
on a Wednesday. On Thursday digging was resumed, while 
several friars left, some ior the quarries at Friggsby, some for 
Damesbury, the Bishop’s scat. The remainder appointed among 
themselves relays of nightwatchmen to guard the treasure pit. 
They had managed to beg two lengths of sailcloth from the 
Wagonbuilder’s yard, which were placed over the cavity and 
weighted with stones round the edges against rain, wind and 
magpies. Against wolves the watchers had axes, staffs and a 
fire. 


B 
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As we made to go home, we saw them settle for the night, 
on a knoll with flattened summit: their chins resting on up- 
drawn knees which their arms encircled; one only standing up- 
right, a forked branch in his hand, with which he tried to goad 
the flinching fire to resist the onslaughts of the wind. 

The winds waxed; all through the night the gale howled and 
blew, so that we thought our roofs would all be lifted, and, snug 
in our beds, belike thought also of the friars out in the cold. On 
Friday morning there was calm. 

Returning to the building site we found the watchmen gathered 
by the pit, and made haste to join them. All the world knows 
what the sight was we were granted. You that have made 
pilgrimage to see the Hand lilted high and distant on the 
reliquary bridge — for all your eyes can tell it might be all gold 
still as it was before that blessed Friday: for pious gifts have 
gloved it in gems and precious metals. But we were privileged 
to behold the naked miracle: the bare, poor, withered hand ol 
mortal fabric. We saw gold turned to flesh. 

In colour it was yellow still; not golden, but rather, like smoked 
bacon. It had no odour, and no other traces of decay, save that 
it was so very wrinkled: in which respect it minded one of some 
forms of leprosy. At the wrist, where it had used to be hollow, 
a little piece of dark bone now protruded. The drapery had 
become, not silk, not velvet, but that nettlccloth rag which to 
this day is displayed in a shrine ol its own. 

Supported in the other watchmen’s arms, there reclined a 
young friar, Nicholas by name. As you know, it was he whom 
God had selected to explain to the world the meaning of the 
wonder. 

Once again, then, let his vision be recounted. 

The storm had soon scattered the fire. The Brothers them- 
selves trod out the embers for safety's sake, and hurried down 
to screen behind their hillock, that they might not also be blown 
away. When the stars, fitfully uncovered between racing, blue- 
black clouds, told Brother Nicholas that it was time to say night 
office, as in a dream he found himself unable to move. As in a 
dream, he likewise saw the others form a petrified heap against 
which the storm heat in vain. He could not move, and lie could 
not pray, his whole being spellbound. All he had left was the 
capacity of helpless understanding. 

Out of the pit, which his frozen eyes were compelled to watch, 
crept a something which at first he deemed to be a strange, 
many-limbcd beast. Then he realized that it was in fact com- 
posed of two bodies, a horseman and his mount. The reason 
why they looked so queer was that they had come to life out 
of the pavement picture unaltered — and what is right and fair 
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in a picture must be monstrous in nature. Yet was that not 
the only reason; what more could there be? 

The stunted little horse, its elbows knees, and knees elbows, 
was a human being. The little horse was Brother Nicholas's 
dead mother, ridden by the Evil One in the guise of a proud 
straight knight clad in crimson from bis heels to his head, which 
latter was masked in a huge helmet, like a beehive, with the 
visor down. Brother Nicholas thought his heart must burst with 
griei as his mother’s gaze fixed him who was as stone, and she 
neighed : Thou shah not I Thou shah not ! The most frightful 
thing it was to hear, said Brother Nicholas: his mother's desolate 
neigh commingled with the Evil Rider’s laughter. And he under- 
stood tlie import ol the hideous apparition. 

The Devil was tormenting the son, showing him his mother's 
punishment for having done all in her power to prevent her only 
child from obeying St. Francis's call and forsaking the world. 
Evidently she had never truly repented of her iault — lor whom- 
soever repentetli, the Devil cannot ride. 

Ilis anguish grew with the mystic knowledge that in some 
way the rkW was also himself: the son's persistent impurities 
piled on the foolish mother's back. So that her . 4 Thou slialt not! ' 
besides commemorating her old opposition, reiterated at the same 
time God’s commandments. No sooner had he grasped this — 
that is, directly he acknowledged his own share in her damnation 
(ceasing to preen himself because he had withstood her maternal 
wiles), one of the other Iriars came to his aid. 

But no, it was a Friar whom he had never seen before; gaunt, 
youthful, with a smile of inexpressible sweetness. ‘For I am 
my brother’s keeper,' said this Friar in a clear and tranquil voice; 
and he raised his right hand, which was walnut-like with the 
leprosy, blit had a reel mark in the centre of the palm: and with 
this hand he made the sign ol the cross. It was St. Francis him- 
self, whose mother had sought to restrain him in the same way 
as Brother Nicholas’s. 

At this the Devil’s beehive head burst into a thousand pieces, 
and a holy relief slackened Brother Nicholas’s limbs as a thick 
swarm of silver doves fell out of the blue night about the mouth 
of thg pit, whither his mother sank, smiling peacefully, to rest. 

And St. Francis took the leprosy off his right hand with the 
left, and the leprosy came off like a glove, which he held out 
towards his disciple, nodding and smiling. 

And the storm was stilled, the darkness faded; Brother Nicholas 
fell weeping upon his face. Thus he Had stayed until his com- 
panions came and shook him; and then someone noticed that 
the covering had been wrenched off the pit. They went to replace 
it; and they saw. 
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They had seen and heard nothing in the night; even the 
memory of their petrifaction was erased from their minds. 

Now it was clear to all that the mosaic picture of the horse- 
man confronted with the fragment of another holding out a 
bowl did in fact delineate St. Francis when, a rich young world- 
ling, he met the leprous beggar through whom God first called 
him to poverty, service and sanctity. The noisome hand, which 
St. Francis had once kissed, had thereupon been rendered in- 
corruptible. How it had come to be here the scholars might in 
time elucidate; probably its owner, whose name was never known, 
had been a pilgrim of English birth, and returned to die on 
native soil. 

* * * 

If there had been excitement on Wednesday, how is Friday’s 
turmoil to be described? Only a small number of friars remained 
in Bedesford; the rest scattered to spread report of the miracle 
everywhere: in Thirchester, Clowes, Clavis Green, Ovisham and 
Clodesley St. Veron’s; in Norwich and Canterbury, and across 
the sea; and to amend Thursday’s messages to Friggsby and 
Damesbury Palace and London. For Bishop Jerome, then but 
newly come into his diocese of Damesborough and Anglemerc, 
had not long stayed there after his arrival from France but 
repaired to London, where he was still. 

There were monasteries at Clodesley, Friggsby, Clavis Green; 
Benedictines, Dominicans, Cistercians and Carthusians at Ovi- 
sham. Bedesford was the only sizeable place where we had no 
monks. At one time the chapel of Bedesford Manor had been 
in use, but that was long ago. The friars had gained such a 
foothold amongst us partly because there was only the small 
parish church and one parish priest. This priest had a wife, a 
good little woman yet lonely, as was mostly the lot of priests’ 
wives, whose wedlock could be sundered by anyone who had a 
mind to drag the pair before an ecclesiastical court. None would 
have dreamt of thus injuring Parson’s Joan — yet did she and her 
children serve to prove that there is reason why the clergy should 
not marry. Her husband neglected his duties in the effort to 
provide for his family. 

Therefore did we grow much annoyed when of all people this 
parish priest alone sought to quibble over the miracle. He was 
for ever hanging round Brother Nicholas to question him again 
and again in regard to his vision. (In any case Brother Nicholas 
was pestered with the most careful inquisitioning, to which Prior 
Haakon must needs subject him, that every single circumstance 
might be written down for the perusal of the Bishop and the 
Holy Consistory away in France.) 
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It was not human patience alone which the priest frayed. 

In the night of the second Sunday after the miracle, we were 
called from our beds by the noise which all men dread, the fire 
alarum. Out we rushed, to find that our parish church was 
burning. It had stood stalwart by the south bank of the Tew 
before the Cinqmorts and the Normans came. None ever learnt 
how the fire had started. We were too late, the flames far too 
high and the heat too fierce. All wc could do was stand and 
watch the burning from afar. We had to watch the doors burst, 
with a sound as of taut linen tearing; we had to hear the belfry 
crash with a long-drawn last sob of the bell; we wept as the 
walls fell in. Ay, then he too could weep, that parish priest, who 
had brought this upon us. 

Nothing was saved, not the rood and vessels, not Richard 
Duckleg Widowson’s renowned chest — and not our Hermit either, 
poor sainted woman. That was another thing wc had to stand 
and hear. We heard her sing, in her lean-to cell turned furnace, 
but not ior long, thanks be to God. 

So the parson and his family kept out of folks way for a while, 
until he found new sprightliness, being called time and again to 
confer with Lord Gervase about reconsecrating the Manor chapel; 
and wc deduced the fees would be high. But he quite ceased 
to be meddlesome, and indeed undertook to convey to Prior 
Haakon Lord Gervase’s gift, a famous casket brought back from 
the Orient by some Cinqmort ancestor, for temporary storage 
of the Hand. 

The friars did not wait to hear from Pope and Bishop ere they 
began to talk of an abbey church instead of the simple hospital 
previously envisaged. Plans were laid to borrow villeins from the 
neighbouring shires, and to scour the roads for vagrants who 
might be pressed into the building work. Hitherto Jacob Tcw- 
sing had merely counselled the Prior privately and free of charge. 
Now he came into his own as Bedesford’s guild master, and was 
commissioned to put forward new designs. 

By this time the first pilgrims were arriving, on foot and on 
horseback; singly, in pairs and in droves. Gifts and votary endow- 
ments multiplied; and soon further miraculous happenings were 
recorded. Will Shearer, who had moved the pillar on his back, 
and Alison his wife were to have the child they had despaired 
of after eighteen years of marriage. Then a labourer working on 
the foundations was buried under a pile of elm trunks, acciaent- 
ally disturbed. He called loudly on St. Francis, and although he 
languished half a day under the heavy criss-cross tangle, not a 
hair of his head was hurt. But the third and greatest of these 
prodigies occurred the day that Edwin Widowson returned home 
from the coast. 



CHAPTER 5 
THE RETURN 

I T was the fairest spring day imaginable. Edwin must have 
A rubbed his eyes to see such radiance. He rubbed his eyes 
also at what he did not sec: namely, the familiar landmark of 
the old church steeple. 

But to-day the green hues that had chilled his sadness shone 
lovely and joyful, sprinkled everywhere with white: geese feed- 
ing on the stubble of the first hay crop, and swarms of daisies 
settled in the unmown turf; the wild cherry in lull blossom all 
over the town gardens, and, in the distant pastures, the new 
lambs. Gold also was scattered round and about, powdering the 
willows, flashing upon the waters of Tew and Wode and edging 
every grassy street with primrose, buttercup and dandelion. 

The cattle and swine that had so lately tottered, scarce more 
than skeletons, from their winter prisons, were beginning to 
resemble their old selves; surely not the least of spring’s pleasures 
is the end ol the famished lowing from byre and stable. Byre 
and stable, house and yard are at their neatest, emptied of all 
the year’s refuse, now honourably gone to leecl the fields and 
gardens. The brown fields are stitched with wheat and barley 
shoots and framed in their tidy new hurdles. 

At the building site they had carelully cut out the mosaic pave- 
ment with a thick earth base. Placed in a wicker cradle, it reposed 
next to the pillar some distance from the excavations, that folk 
might get a good view without disturbing the work. The friars 
began to collect round their Prior; but those of us who were 
digging were wont to go on until the last moment. Others stood 
waiting, chatting, mingling with the pilgrim strangers. Wc 
noticed Edwin, pushing through the crowd as if he knew nobody, 
yet craning and looking this way and that. Unseeing he made 
as to pass by John Trefeller, who stood with his arm linked in 
Arthur’s and stretched out his free hand to arrest Edwin by a 
fold of his kirtlc. Edwin was pulled up so that he stumbled; 
yet it was not until after he had turned round that he gave a start. 

4 Ho, Edwin/ John boomed, ‘ you look as if you’d seeti a ghost.' 

Edwin but said, * Arthur ! ’ under his breath. 

The smile left Arthur’s face. 1 What is it, Edwin? Why does 
it startle you to see me? It is not that you have had — some 
intimation of mischance to me? ’ He crossed himself. 

38 
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* No, no. I merely did not look to see you with John / 

‘And why not? * said John. 

‘ I thought you had dismissed him. The morning I left ’ 

John’s brow cleared and he chuckled again. ‘Nay, Edwin — 
foolish was it of you to take my wife’s word for that, and foolish 
likewise on your own behalf — going off as you did, without asking 
me! I take it you have not yet seen Jeanne or young Geoffrey. 
I left word with both — whichever should he the first to see you. 
Master Lamb was to try and catch you on the way back from 
Ovisham — I can see you missed him, too/ 

‘ I spent this last week at Ellasca. 1 changed my mind and 
went to Ovisham first. Why? what was it they were to tell 
me? * 

‘ Nothing to cause you to blench and shake, Edwin. What- 
ever is the matter with you to-day? One would think you were 
not glad to be back! ’ 

‘You must remember, John, that I have not been l^ack above 
an hour. The first news I got was of the church — and the Hermit. 
I cannot stop thinking of her/ 

‘We caniv^ doubt she went straight up to Heaven; cheer up, 
Edwin, cheer up, man! Think of other things — such as your 
wedding. The money is all ready for you. Juliana cried her 
eyes out, thinking she had done herself out of your casket — 
till I sent Captain Lamb to let you know that at Trefeller Court 
it is I make and break bargains! ’ 

‘ I have not got the casket now/ 

‘Oh! You sold it? Well, all I hope is that you got as good 
a price- well, well, so long as you are satisfied and can marry 

your wife on it ? But I would not pry into your business 

dealings, even though I can see no point in secrecy. If you did 
well out ol it, bruiting the price about can only help you in the 
future. If not — but that is out of the question, since you say 
you have enough to pay for Jeanne/ John hummed a tune to 
get o\cr his annoyance; he smiled broadly: ‘Withal you have 
done me a service, Edwin, teaching my wife a cheap lesson! No 
hard feelings, Edwin? I still want the shutters. I fear me that 
will mean another journey — pity Master Lamb failed to catch 
you! ’ 

For the first time something like a smile quivered round Edwin’s 
lips. He shifted his feet and looked at the ground, ‘ I did go to see 
your ship at Ellasca, John. I could not keep away. I even took 
some measurements in the hold. You have all cause to laugh 
at me. You see, in my mind I had done so much work on your 
shutter panels already, I could not root them out of my thoughts 
so soon. I had to go and see what they might have been like in 
their proper place/ 
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John roared and slapped him on the back. ‘ With God's help, 
then, can you have them ready before autumn? ' 

Edwin’s face went all stiff again. ‘ With God's help, perhaps ! ' 
he said in a tone that made the other two look wonderingly at 
each other. 1 Ay, if my hand does not fail me — if I keep the use 
of my hand ' 

Unconsciously he had raised his right arm, and Arthur and 
John pressed close to look at it. ‘ Is this what ails you ! Why, it is 
festering I No wonder he is distraught with it; it looks right ugly 
— to be sure, I have seen worse heal up. Is that the gash you got 
at the Finding? Hm, hm, it is pretty old, is it not. Has Brother 
Lauren tins seen it? * 

‘ No/ Edwin had gone red in the face, ‘ I was looking for him/ 

‘You will not find him here. He is over at the huts where 
some are lying sick with the marsh fever. Let the Hand that 
made the wound, make it whole! ' Arthur cried excitedly, ‘John, 
let us take Edwin where the pilgrims arc lining up/ 

4 Of course! He would not know. Have you heard about all 
our miracles, Edwin? ’ 

‘ Ay, Edwin, every single day almost there is something new/ 

‘Have you ever seen so many people in Bedesford? Nearly 
every house has strangers to lodge; the tithe barn is full up, and 
all the threshing floors. We have the Flemish drainage men 
sleeping in the kiln at Trefeller Court, and — tome away lest they 
overhear, though they know scarcely any English : do you see 
that couple with the serving-man? Ay, those. They are Flemings 
too; they were visiting the shrine at Friggsby, wjien they heard. 
They have a son for whom they seek healing. There: they arc 
moving on; time you went too, Edwin; you don’t want to be 
right at the tail end and spend all day out here ’ 

But Edwin resisted so vigorously that at last they had to leave 
him be. ‘ It looks as if you did not want to be made well, Edwin ! 
A fine figure will you cut at your wedding: a biidegroom that 
can't hug his wife! ' 

‘ It is but a scratch, and not worth a — a miracle. I will go to 
Brother Laurentius with it, I told you ' 

‘Oh, but you cannot go now, when service is about to begin. 
Look, everyone is kneeling. Do you stay by me, and I'll tell you 
the rest of the news/ Arthur urged, holding him fast. ‘ Bedes- 
ford is to have an abbey now, with the sanctuary over the Finding 
Place. Did you know that the Cinqmort mines near Thirchester 
are both in pawn? So at last we know why my lord has been 
granting the friars everything they want, since they will pay. 
The town, too, is to be let off digging the marl pits this year, 
against ready money, howbeit we are still haggling. Poor Lord 
Gervase: what do you think Hugh has done now? When the 
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messengers came from France with the ransom for the French 
knight, Hugh sent them all the way back and begged his captive 
to stay on awhile as his dear friend. Pity they are not here 
to-dav, the two of them — you should see the clothes they had 
sent from London. Hats like unto snail shells that three children 
could ride on, all colours, and trains thrice their own length 
trailing from their gowns. Oh! look! now you can see the 
Fleming child, he was hid between his parents* skirts before. He 
cannot move his arms and hands. They have made pilgrimage 
to almost every sacred place there is, barring the Holy Land. God 
struck the boy with a fever that left him so. Most cruel used he 
to be in his sport, plucking helpless little beasts in pieces his chief 
joy. Is it not edifying? Now it is their hope that St. Francis, 
friend of all beasts and fowl, may forgive the little boy on their 
behalf and intercede with the Lord God — but now we must stop 
talking’ 

All tne workmen had dropped their tools and Jjjowed low 
wherever they happened to stand about the excavations, whose 
sloping sides displayed riband-layers of variegated earth. By the 
great, bluish mounds of flint, men, women and children knelt 
amid their i rates and baskets. Oxen and horses had been left 
on the Wode bank, beside huge bundles oi tree trunks dragged 
partially ashore. The birds, accustomed this spring to vying 
against constant noise out here, seemed to have grown dependent 
on such rivalry; for in the sudden silence their trills stopped too. 
The tiny russet butterflies trembled on the wing. A fine sight 
it was, the mass of people in holiday dress and pilgrim’s garb, 
all kneeling dow n together in the grass, as far as the hillside and 
the river, in the clear, tender air, under the bare blue sky. 

When the service was ended, the long chain of people began 
to file past the Hand in its casket. 

Twice the hush was broken by loud cries, followed by sobbing 
of women and renewed incantation. First a man flung wide the 
crutches on which he had hobbled up to where the Prior stood 
with the relic, and gave piercing thanks. And then, as every- 
body knows (for in the crypt there is painted a picture of it) the 
repentant little sinner from Flanders was made whole. No sooner 
had the holy Hand touched him than the child stretched forth 
his skinny arms, bending and straightening them and wriggling 
his waxen fingers, while his parents, at once laughing and cry- 
ing, sought to kiss the revived members. 

Those of us who had nothing wrong with them felt refreshed 
of body, furnished with new, better souls : who could marvel that 
health was wrought in those that wanted it? People that had 
kept apart, watching, now crowded to join the chain, their hearts 
and eyes brimming with love of God and St. Francis; offering 

B* 
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gifts of money, service, some cherished possession, or portions 
of their labours’ fruit for years to come. 

Edwin Widowson alone did not rejoice nor press forward. He 
was so pale his face shone like silver, and its ingrown little smile 
looked only wild and strange. He wrenched away at last from 
Arthur’s restraint, elbowed himself out of the throng, and ran 
away towards the hospital sheds. 

They were made after a pattern laid down by Prior Haakon, 
of logs stacked on top of each other, crossing at the four corners, 
turf-roofed so that gay gardens were their nodding crests, and 
without other opening than the doors, so low that even one of 
Edwin’s stature had to stoop on entering. 

Midges and early flies buzzed, shitting jerkily, about the 
bunches of herbs hung up to draw them off the fever-stricken 
men — one friar, and two quarrymen from Friggsby— who lay 
with their gnarled foot soles facing the entrance. Brother 
Laurentius was wiping their foreheads with a damp rag smelling 
of vinegar. 

‘ Who is it? ’ he asked, as Edwin stood against the light. ‘ What 
is it now? I heard the cries and shouting ’ 

‘Two cripples have been healed,’ said Edwin, adding with some- 
thing like a laugh, ‘You were expecting no good, my father? I 
have come to pray you will let me talk to you. Here, let me 
do this, and do you sit and rest.’ 

‘ No good, you sav.’ The triar straightened, but did not yield 
up rag and basin, gazing past Edwin. ‘Ay, it would seem you 
people have had your fill of miracles already — since you will 
scarcely spare the breath to mention them * 

‘Is that why you have kept yourself withdrawn, my father,’ 
Edwin asked eagerly, ‘ because you do not hold with all these 
miracles? ’ 

The friar looked at him and slowly sat down. ‘ What sort of 
language is this? I cannot have understood aright. Or is it that 
my evil fame has spread so far that even those that ought to 
know me better take it for granted I would set myself up in 
judgment over my Creator? To be sure, that would be the next 
step! “ Not hold with the miracles” ! ’ 

‘ I only thought that mayhap you had doubted ’ 

‘ And that, you think, would be a lesser offence? Is this what 
folk are saying? ’ 

‘Nobody has been saying anything,’ Edwin answered dis- 
tractedly, ‘ except to tell me I would find you here. My farher, I 
beg and implore your counsel in my great distress and un- 
certainty — 

But Brother Laurentius was too intent on unburdening his own 
heavy heart. ‘ Let me tell you first what there is to tell — so that 
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if there should be talk you may be able to set it right. Great 
pain though you have given me, I thank God for that at last it 
has enlightened my self-righteousness. If you of all people could 
so misunderstand me, I must have given plentiful cause for it 
in the past. I have not * withdrawn ' myself, Edwin. I am for- 
bidden to leave these huts for the time being. I forgot my vows 
of obedience and humility, and I am undergoing punishment. I 
presumed to set myself against my superiors, and fell into most 
grievous error. 1 spoke against this new plan of an abbey church. 
I took it upon myself to say it would be defrauding the poor, in 
whose name we Grey Brethren have collected all we own. How 
the Devil must have laughed, to watch me revel in a sense of 
selfless virtue, holding myself better than the rest! Ah, to be 
sure, when it comes to this that one of God's own servants would 
place the comfort of men's flesh above the pure service of Him— 
then indeed can we hardly wonder that yet again have we extorted 
from Ilis sorrowing patience proof of His limitless power over 
all that is ! O stony-hearted arrogance which, thirteen centuries 
after His Death, would hold Him to ransom and demand returns 
for faith ! Were we vouchsafed the opportunity, I am thinking 
we would each and every one of us eagerly take turns at the 
mallet to pierce Him with nails — that He might prove His resur- 
rection to us yet again! ' 

‘Then it is true and you are not glad of the miracles! ’ 

‘I do not exclude myself: 1 too am one of Ilis tormentors. 
Glad ... I am glad right enough, cruel sinner that I am no less 
than my fellow mortals- children, all of us, and must have our 
toys and sweetmeats, bleating out for wonders. I only wish that 
in all sincerity I might take shame rather than joy in the Miracle. 
Yet there is this comfort: by His forbearance and helpful mercy 
our childish, unholy joy is sanctified so that it will make better 
men and women ol us all/ 

‘ Do you think so? Do you truly think so, Brother Laurentius? ' 

‘ Who can doubt it? Thousands who would have remained 
blind, deaf and uncomprehending will he guided to salvation by 
the Hand; millions, I should have said, and millions yet unborn — 
while if there were to be saved but one single man, we know 
God's purpose would be served. Have we not seen some ol the 
results already? Has not Lord Gervase's heart been softened 
towards all, has not even his son shown a measure of Christian 
spirit? Arc not the monks of Friggsby bearing them as very 
brothers towards us poor friars whom they used to despise and 
persecute? Hold — do not say it. Do you think I cannot guess 
what was on your tongue? What if those I have named them- 
selves think there is a selfish reason behind their new kindness ! 
Whither can the path of kindness lead but to kindness in the 
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end, no matter what they may delude themselves that they 
pursue? The next time you would charge a brother with ill- 
intending hypocrisy, remember that thereby you betray the evil 
in yourself and the hypocrisy with which you guard it: for 
whence cometh the knowledge of evil to any of us, but from 
within ourselves? ' 

Edwin bowed his head. 

‘Bring me that bowl over in the corner,’ Brother Laurentius 
said, less sternly. ‘ I think Brother Mark might take a spoonful 
of gruel now — our poor Brother : we have had to bleed him white, 
nearly.' Alter a while he asked how Edwin had fared all these 
weeks. 

Edwin told him of Dick's consent to make all the special tools 
that were wanted, and of Dick's intention to come into Bcdesford 
one day soon, to show White Hugh the treasure (‘ For a treasure 
was all I knew of when I saw him. He has not been mean- 
while? ') and personally discuss with Prior Haakon the question 
ol fees and delivery. He recited the agreement with the wood- 
ward of Ellasea; and reported on the condition in which he had 
found the friars' rood and books, safely stored with the Domini- 
cans at Ovisham. 

‘And what about your own fortunes, Edwin?' 

Edwin guessed that the story of his quarrel with Juliana had 
not remained confined within Trefeller Court; he repeated what 
he had told John and Arthur. But the friar was more inquisitive, 
and more surprised at it that Edwin should have found a buyer 
at the most unseasonable time. 

4 1 suppose one or the other convent bought it? No? A 
stranger, you say? What sort of stranger ^ A merchant, knight? 
Oh„ a sea captain'. What was he doing in Ovisham this time 
of year? Oh, he was only passing through, was lie, his ship m 
dock at Yai mouth. Whither, then, was he bound? You know 
not? On foot, was he, and all alone? You asked no questions? 
Ay, I can understand that, now I think of it: you must have 
been afraid to divert him in any wise, lest he repent him of the 
unpremeditated bargain ! Did he pay what you asked? Had you 
the sense to ask more than you wanted? How much did you 
get? Is it enough? ' 

‘ Enough to spare some for the peace of Thomas’s soul/ Edwin 
winced, having wrung his hands and jarred his right arm. 

Brother Laurentius drew the air through his teeth in a pitying 
hiss. 4 What have you there, Edwin? No, you must let nfre look. 
You were too mean, were you, of your new-won fortune, to go 
to a leech at Ovisham? They would have seen to it for you at 
one of the monasteries, though. Your right arm, Edwin! how 
dare you risk its power and skill? But it is myself I ought to 
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reproach. You came to show it me, did you not; and I made 
use of you for my own relief/ 

Edwin snatched his arm away and hid it behind his back. 
‘ Pray listen to me first, Brother Laurentius. I have done nothing 
for it purposely. If such be His intention, God could heal it 
without aid of man. But what if He wants to deprive me of my 
hand? I mean to take it as a sign. The Hermit ... I can thinlc 
of nothing else, my father. She brought blessing on Bedesford. 
Now she is gone, will not Bedesford suffer for it? I have been 
thinking and thinking. Mind you how first she came, treading 
with her bare feet upon nettles and thorn with which she herself 
bestrewed her path — parson and chaplain escorted her, with 
candles, singing? Nay, it was before your time; I was an infant, 
and my father held me up in his arms, that I might profit from 
the holy sight. But it affrighted me; I screeched, they tell me, 
so that the rooks flew up and wheeled, disturbed, long after, about 
the windy sky. And even when I grew to be a man, I ©ever could 
bring myself to bear the sight of her in her cell. That you know. 
You yourself exhorted me. Mother used to make me take the 
weekly loa^ to her sometimes and her pitcher of water. Never 
did I hear her chant, even from afar, without the icy horror 
fell into my heart. Maybe my heart had foreknowledge that one 
day I was to succeed her? I was not here. I did not see — 1 did 
not hear her, when she burned. Therefore my cars arc full of 
it; incessantly I hear her. She is like a good housewife, I have 
thought, that dreads to sec her household go to ruin, unguarded; 
if I have myself walled up, her steward, she may give me peace/ 
‘ I have heard you out without interruption, now must you do 
the same by me, my Edwin. Keep a hold on yourself and do 
not flare up, my son, when I tell you this present temptation of 
yours is not unique. Whenever God makes manifest His power 
to us mortal men in some earthly, tangible occurrence that we 
call a miracle, some folk are moved to a frenzy of self-mortifica- 
tion. It springs from a goodly sense of unworthiness, to begin 
with. But then the Devil seizes upon the limpid fount and 
muddies and deflects it. It irks us to be awakened to our true 
unworthiness; and so we desire to become worthy for our own 
comfort, rather than from pure love of Good. The Devil whispers 
into our ear that stark bodily suffering is an easier way than the 
slow uphill struggle of a lifetime to be better/ 

4 A hermit’s living death may last long enough/ 

‘ Ay : and all the world knows you have taken it upon your- 
self, and praise you almost as a saint the while you suffer in full 
public view ! ' 

4 Would you call our poor Hermit a vainglorious woman? ’ 

4 No. Her confessor, whoever he was, commended her decision. 
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else could she not have carried it out. What is good and right 
for one may be wrong for everybody else. Her way is wrong for 
you, that I know/ 

‘How can you be so sure? ’ Edwin cried out. 

‘Hush. Remember these poor sick men. You sec? Full 
anxious are you to suffer for all Bcdesford, so you say — but you 
cannot even check your voice for the sake of the slumber of a 
mere three. You see? Harder by lar is it to lead a godly life 
in the simple, ordinary way, than cut olf from all assailments of 
the flesh. We read oi men that gelded themselves in their piety — 
but how highly was their chastity accounted them afterwards, I 
have often wondered? ’ 

‘ Mayhap they did this to atone for some great sin/ 

4 Mayhap they did; and, arrogantly measuring their own sin, 
mayhap they magnified it in their vanity/ 

4 Can I not deal with myself as I like- — ? ’ 

‘No; for you belong not to yourseli. God owns you; and 
Jeanne Oxerd owns you; dare you deny the claim of the child 
in her womb? Now can you feel the Tempter’s breath in your 
wild rapture- -il it could cause you to iorget, even for a moment, 
about those two? I remember, if you do not, how you used to 
talk, when there did not seem to be much hope ol this marriage. 
It was not just to make good your sin that you were willing to 
stake everything on bringing it about: Jeanne, weak oi soul in 
her simplicity, needed your protection on her earthly journey/ 

Edwin hid his face in his hands. ‘ If that was not vanity ! * 

‘ To be sure it was; but its ambition pales beside that which 
would now prompt you to abandon it. O Edwin, Edwin! But I 
will not be too harsh with you. To-day’s miracle has turned your 
head. You were unprepared, having been away. Having neg- 
lected, as young men will, a wound such as young men like to 
call a scratch, you now persuade yourself you had a higher motive. 
You could not have known until this morning that the church 
was burnt down and the Hermit died! Now cease from being 
foolish and let me tend your arm. Jeanne and the child have 
need of your hand. Ah, Edwin : would that you were a stone 
cutter! Father Haakon knows not where to find a tenth of the 
masons we shall now need at the Waste. . . / 



CHAPTER 6 


THE FOUNDATION 

T he Mass for Thomas Widowson’s soul was held in the 
Manor chapel, where also Edwin and Jeanne were wedded. 
Edwin not only paid my lord in full, but made special offering 
to God for his sin and Jeanne’s, desirous of contributing towards 
a new parish church. Nevertheless bride and bridegroom had to 
do penance at the chapel door, barefoot and in their shills, with 
lighted tapers weeping shaggy tears, bclore the parson united 
them in wedlock. But all the couple’s friends stood behind and 
heartened them with cheery jest and song. Afterwards Edwin 
carried off his wife to the riverside homestead. 

Words cannot do justice to the sweetness of Jeanne in her new* 
secure chg.i’ the sottly blending forms of her tulip visage 
stressed by the married woman's head-dress which took away the 
hair. The burgeoning child did not mar her; so far her figure 
only conformed all the more to the artificer’s pattern of feminine 
beauty and, by reason of her slow, crecter gait, attained a wooden 
grace appropriate to a carving come to lile. None who observed 
her could help loving her then. Had she been ugly, it would 
have been the same: for she was so \ery happy. The lour wood- 
workers’ widows, who had hardly looked forward to her coming, 
took the hridc to their hearts at once. Folk thought it a great 
credit to these sorely tried women that they spared neither labour, 
stores, nor bright faces to honour the new pair. The teasing by 
all the nephews and nieces, against which Edwin had done his 
best to prepare young Jeanne, was friendly and light-hearted, 
never biting. 

When the household settled clown to everyday life, this happy 
state of affairs continued. The only discord arose out of Jeanne’s 
zest for work and the wish of her sisters-in-law and nieces to 
spare her, as at length she grew so big, poor child, that she could 
hardly stir without losing her breath. 

Edwin for a spell was as happy and therefore as pleasant to 
be with as Jeanne. His arm healed up well; he began work on 
the shutters for John Trefellcr immediately after the wedding. 
He had selected the wood for the panels before his journey east, 
and thoroughly explored in rendering it fit for carving. He held 
that in any piece of timber offered up to the craftsman the shapes 
which knife, gouge and axe shall set free are already latent: 
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like the chick, which the mother bird may help from out the 
hard, blank egg-shell. There had been plenty of time for the 
oak panels’ nature and demands to influence Edwin’s design, and 
for them in turn to be coaxed into readiness to conform with it, 
so that he was not plagued with searching hesitations now, but 
went to work as if the primal surface were transparent, he having 
but to pare it off what lay beneath. 

As usual, people came to watch him whenever they could find 
the time. But after the first few weeks they ceased to derive 
the same satisfaction from it as of old. Edwin had used to sing 
at his toil or else be entranced in silence. Now he began to 
complain. Once or twice he uttered curses. When we remon- 
strated, it was clear he had not known what he was saying, and 
he never did it again — not as long as he lived, to our knowledge. 
He did not stop the work, nor could we see that it was going 
anything but well; yet was he for ever muttering and groaning 
that the wood was insidiously forcing his hand in a perversion 
of his will. He even went to Brother Laurcntius — he did this 
secretly, but of course everyone came to hear of it — and asked 
him for an exorcism upon the refractory timber. The friar 
looked at the work, snorted, and went off without a word, angrier 
than anyone had ever seen him with Edwin. 

Some wondered at first whether this disturbing frctfulncss be- 
tokened regret of bachelor freedom. But towards his Jeanne 
Edwin bore himself more lovingly, if possible, even than before. 

She was Brought to bed in July and, as everybody had predicted, 
gave birth to twins. Both were sons, but the ^lder was born 
dead, throttled by the cord that, like a vine, had also wound 
itself round the arm of the younger. The parents had long 
agreed that the first son they had should be called Thomas; but 
now Edwin would not let the second twin bear this name, and 
instead had him christened Alfred in memory of that brother 
whom once he had loved best. The babe throve, in its cradle 
lined with sweet-smelling wood shavings. 

Mistress Trefcller bore her child about the same time, in three 
days and three nights which none thought she could survive. 
Yet she was up and about a week after, and the stronger and 
fatter for it to boot. She must have committed some error when 
making the same test as Jeanne: although it had promised her 
a son also, the child was a daughter. Her names were to be 
Isabella and Elizabeth, after thrice-widowed Isabella Cinqmort 
and John Trefeller’s long-dead mother. 

Brother Laurcntius baptized Edwin’s son the day of his birth, 
because they were all afraid to wait lest he follow his twin. 
Isabella Elizabeth, however, was exposed to grave risk by her 
mother’s desire to let her remain heathen until the Bishop him- 
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self could make a Christian of her. The Bishop was due to 
arrive in Bedesford in time for the harvest boon-feasts, to lay the 
foundation-stone of St. Francis's abbey church. 

Lord Jerome de Rocquefeuilles was young for his office, not yet 
forty years of age. His home was in France; an uncle of his 
was a Cardinal at Avignon and stood high in the Holy Father's 
favour. More than that none of us knew about him; and we were 
curious to^see what he would be like, residing for some days at 
Bedesford Manor. 

He pleased everybody. He put on high boots and tucked up 
his swallow-blue velvet gown to follow Lord Gervase over the 
new bawn, where unprompted he praised the dun bull calf which 
it had taken my lord nearly ten years to achieve. The French 
knight conceded the Bishop's lineage to be all but equal with 
his own; and Hugh was proud to be seen by the side of so nobly 
attired, so well-seated, and so whole-hearted a huntsman at the 
chase. The Bishop's hawks and hounds bore comparison with 
the Cinqmorts’, yet without putting these to shame. He played 
chess with Mistress Isabella. He laughed with John Trefellcr and 
complimented Juliana on her running so great a house so well 
at her age. He remarked favourably on the parson’s vineyard, 
and overlooked his wife. He purchased two costly harness 
buckles from the goldsmith and placed an order with the 
armourer; discussed with Jacob Tewsing the trigonometrical 
problem of which the west tower at Rhciras was the solution; 
and treated Prior Haakon almost as a fellow-churchman. 

A heavily built, well set-up man he was, proud of neck and 
general carriage, with a healthy complexion, large, powerful 
features and clever, expressive dark eyes. He wore rich clothes 
and ornaments with a manner that repudiated pure love of finery, 
eloquent of faultless judgment as to what became his position. 
Clad in shimmering vestments as the central figure of the cere- 
mony at the building site, he made wonderfully fine showing. 
Apart from his own train — chaplain, secretaries, men-at-arms, 
grooms, scullions and what-will-you — a number of the Friggsby 
Benedictines attended him, headed by their venerable abbot; and 
the swarm of grey friars softly set off the episcopal splendour. 

Foremost among the lay congregation was the flock of fair 
young children ready to be confirmed, with rosy cheeks and lively 
round limbs and shining eyes, decked out so bravely — yes, here, 
on this very spot. You would not have recognized it — yet to us 
the visible advance seemed already very great. The foundations 
for the whole hexagonal area of the crypt were in place. At a 
depth of thirty-six feet the ground was serrated by narrow 
channels between which the floor rose slightly domed : a contour 
which it was thought would of itself serve constantly to drain off 
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moisture. To the west stretched in shallower outline the rest of 
the cruciform ground plan, in one place scooped to the level where 
the rock bed was to be piled and sustain five layers of whole logs*. 

Oh for such feasting as there was after, and went on for nigh 
a weekl Oh for the by-gone days when such things were I We 
mind our fathers spoke of feasts that left us gasping for breath 
just to hear of. Now it is our turn to fill you up to dizziness 
with our memories. We shall not trouble the peace of your 
gorge with what there was consumed at the Manor in threefold 
cause: in honour of the clerical guests, by way of boon-feasts, and 
to celebrate the christening of my lord’s youngest granddaughter. 
We will content ourselves with a tale of the fare at Treleller 
Court for one night only. 

It goes without saying that there was an ox roasted whole and 
s tuffed with geese and ducklings. There were two whole sheep, 
besides two dozen fat sheep’s tails. There was fresh pork. But 
then there were eaten utterly one hundred doves wrapped in 
bacon and crammed with honeyed herbs, and a stew oi hares 
bedded in berries and mushrooms and seethed in whey. Then 
fish were brought in — ah, but what fish ! the fish, too, have grown 
punier since our day. Seafish there was and freshwater fish, cray- 
fish, shellfish, broiled fish, smoked, pickled, minced. Sixty white 
loaves disappeared alongside these. Of such size were the two 
cauldrons of beans and barley, that the friars were able to take 
away two large leather jugs of it for the poor. For that matter, 
twenty poor men and women dining in John’s kiln that same 
night could eat as many boiled eggs and curd relish as they 
liked, and there was some left over. There was a barrel of apples 
and baskets ot # plums, and bowls of cherries preserved in syrup- 
wine. Wine — there was Greek wine, Italian and Spanish, and a 
casket of parson’s wine for the poor. There was thick, best pud- 
ding ale, warmed ale with spice and crab apples swimming in it, 
and — but you reel; it is enough. Was it not worth going without 
fleshmeat most of the year, and going hungry every so often? 
and do you not go saying we did not have such eatings often: 
once every two years at the least there would be like occasion — 
unless the harvest failed, to be sure. 

The talk could scarcely revolve round holy matters all the time, 
to-do houses had some monks among their guests. There were 
both Benedictines and Franciscans at Trefellcr Court, 

The talk could scarely revolve round holy matters all the time, 
but mostly it remained decorous. There were two newly be- 
trothed couples to drink to: Martha Widowson and Arthur 
Tewsing; and Janet Fowler and Young Ned. Both brides were 
widows, but the jesting was restrained by the common knowledge 
that Janet had not accepted her suitor until Edwin’s wife had 
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risen hale from childbed and was no longer likely to fall prey to 
fever — she had hinted as much, both to Ned and to her fellow- 
servants in Juliana’s kitchen, and would still occasionally weep 
of nights. 

Those for whom it was ordained that they must lind at the 
bottom oi their cups melancholy rather than beatitude and mirth, 
could dwell on two meet and sobering topics. One was the steady, 
holy wasting-away of Brother Nicholas the visionary. The other 
was the news that Abbot Benedetto of Friggsby had generously 
undertaken to write a treatise on the subject of the holy Hand’s 
origins. 

Talk of Friggsby reminded others of the most recent chapters 
in the annals of the Anglemerc-Damesborough feud; for it was 
not twelve months since some Damesborough border villagers 
had precipitated a landslide at Friggsby quarries, in which several 
men had been lost. Lately, it seemed, those sworn foes of ours 
had fouled the Wodc where it crosses into our country, with 
deposit of cadavers. On our side Thirchester had retaliated by 
cutting down in one single night the entire apple orchard of the 
nearest Damesborough village. 

It is an odd thing about certain forms oi tragedy that, though* 
untempered by comical incident, they should yet provoke one’s 
sense of the ludicrous. Accounts of the feud always had that 
effect. So yawns turned into guffaws and people vied in hearsay 
reminiscences 

Drunken with mirth, one oi the monks from Friggsby inter- 
cepted Jeanne Widowson as she passed, bearing a huge dish 
overflowing with gravy. 

Juliana had asked Jeanne to come and li\e at Tre feller Court 
with Alfred, as she herself had not milk enough to feed her baby 
daughter; she offered terms so good that Edwin could not refuse. 
That night Jeanne was dressed in a wine-coloured gown Juliana 
had given her, of a web so fine that in spite of its ample folds 
her form was evident as though she had been steeped in water. 
Her skin was as white nearly as her coif — she had scarcely been 
out in the sun since her marriage — and when she blushed you 
wished you might watch her blush for hours on end. She blushed 
deeply as the young and handsome monk put his hands on her 
hips. 

‘ It is a shame you should be working still! Come rest on 
my knee, Mistress Flowerfacc! ’ 

Jeanne whispered something about ‘dress’ and ‘gravy’. 

‘ Who cares for gravy now ! ’ The monk laughed and tried to 
pull her down. ‘ And has no one ever told you, pretty Mistress, 
that it is sinful vanity to care about your dress? ’ 

‘Then you will be glad if I tip the dish over yours,' Jeanne 
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returned, with more spirit. 4 Let go, let go of me!' But the 
monk would not. 

All round there were laughing faces, red and glistening. Some, 
roared encouragement to Jeanne and some cheered the monk; so 
she lost her head and emptied the dish over him. 

There he sat, looking foolish, with giblets in his curls, fat in 
his eyes, a big swollen raisin sticking to his nose, an icing of 
brown sauce all over him, and wings and legs and hooked necks 
of chicken tangled in his lap. 

Men rolled off the bench, weeping with glee; women screeched 
and writhed and kicked their legs under the table, so that the 
dogs feeding there yelped in injured dismay. Poor Jeanne's 
matronly calm was not equal to this, and she burst out crying 
as loudly as one of her own nurslings. The young monk, well- 
scalded, cursed in so scandalously indecent wise that old Gilbert 
Ringbeard went purple in the face with laughter and his grand- 
sons carried him outside for fear of an apoplexy. 

Thereupon the monk laughed too and before she could evade 
him took tearful Jeanne in his arms and kissed her soundly, so 
that she also was covered with grease — until Brother Lauren tius 
inarched up to them, spluttering Latin, and gave Jeanne into 
Janet Fowler’s charge to help her wash off the worst of the stains. 
It was a right memorable feast. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE BLACK DEATH 

W e can see it in your eyes that you think we are 
exaggerating, as old folk will, the teeming size of that 
gay assembly. But we are not. We are not. Yet we cannot 
blame you: born into an altered world, you cannot conceive 
what it was before. 

If ever there should occur in your day signs and portents — 
which we pray God from our hearts may not be — but if there 
should, we implore you : heed them. 

As early as the festival week, several people saw the ghost of 
the Hermit pacing the black ruins of the church. But the rest 
of us held it was the parson’s goat they had seen, aftd laughed 
them to shame. When, so late in the year, our barns and houses 
were invaded by great hordes of ants, we consigned them to their 
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progenitor, the Devil, and thought no more about it. When the 
owls nearly burst their lungs to warn us, we turned deaf ears. 
When the impudence and horrid increase of black rats presaged 
their expectations, we but shrugged our shoulders and starved our 
cats. Even when God locked His winds away, so that the trees 
retained their dead leaves, all we did was nod wisely and remark 
that the rowan berries had foretold a mild winter. A mild winter ! 

Almonds and medlars had scarcely ripened when the first five 
workmen fell ill at the building site, it was thought with the 
marsh fever. Before they died — with faces mottled a dark grey 
and protruding tongues black and rough as rasps — two of the 
friars tending them were struck down. Only a small portion of the 
grain harvest was in the kilns, and the vats for soaking the barley 
were hardly ready, when Young Ned collapsed in the middle of 
the market-place. He died the next day, and so did Janet, his 
affianced. The day after that, Jeanne’s rather, John Oxerd, died 
after a bare half-nour’s sickness; at the same time a score of 
labourers at the site were laid low. 

Within the week not one house could be found in Bedesford 
where someone did not lie stricken. Some fell down dead on a 
sudden in the street; some vomited forth their heart’s blood in a 
few hours; others lingered in agony for days. But none whom 
the disease touched lived. 

In our hearts it seemed to those of us whom the Lord’s scourge 
spared that we deserved it the more surely from day to day. 
Hatred instead of love (excepting self-love) dominated our 
relations with each other. We met with suspicion, avoided one 
another’s touch, each in fear that the other might already be con- 
taminated. All work flagged because we expected every dawn we 
saw to be our last. 

In the second week, after the death of the parson and all his 
dependents, the Manor shut its gates against everyone, so that 
those desiring to join together in prayer had not even a church to 
go to. But this availed nothing; in the fourth week the gates had 
to open — not to let anyone in, but to let out several. In the 
fifth week Hugh Cinqmort was lord of Bedesford. 

But what was his heritage? 

He was heir to a great Manor which rang hollow to his solitary 
footfall. He presided over the largest hall in three counties — 
where only the fleas and the rats kept him company. He owned 
countless chests and coffers full of clothes, hangings and plate — 
only he did not dare open a single one, for fear me sickness would 
jump out of it and at his throat. He had more than fifty beds of 
one sort and another — but in each a corpse had but lately cooled, 
so that he would slink out of nights to sleep in his dead sister 
Isabella’s flower garden, where lingered the scent of roses and 
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lavender, and other mellow vegetable putrescence. He commanded 
the finest collection of hawks in the land — only, when he remem- 
bered them, he found them all lying on the ground with their 
little hoods still on and chained feet in the air, and the boy who 
should have fed them decaying, equally forgotten, in a corner. 
He had vast grounds in which he walked uneasily — for in any 
shrubbery some servant might have met his death. He had a fish- 
pond whose congested inmates terrified him with their ghoulish 
eyes and phosphorescent backs; a dovecote whose mournful noises 
threatened to drive him out of his mind; horses that neighed for 
thirst like demons; hounds that began to prey upon the derelict 
countryside — and God alone knows what they devoured besides 
game and sheep. 

He was lord of a big town and many hamlets, hills, woods, and 
much arable land, salmon weirs, quarries and mines. His posses 
sion counted for nothing as he had none to work them for him. A 
few surviving serving-men and women had fled into the town 
and were there making merry with others of a like mind befoie 
death snatched them, too. Only one aged couple stayed with 
the lord, and helped him carry the last body, that of his father, 
to the common corpse pit. 

Returning from the churchyard, Hugh Cinqmort followed the 
deep ruts graven by the death-cart into the town. Here and there 
figures grisly with nosebags flitted in the distance; a few revellers 
stumbled raucously past. Round a corner two grey shadows 
moved, tinkling: friars hastening from house to silent house 
with the last comfort. 

Hugh Cinqmort walked on through the streets where even echo 
was dead of the unclean air. He could have shouted for joy when 
in the front garden plot of one house he saw a man and a woman 
in quiet, seemly employment. He hastened towards them, but 
fell back aghast. 

The couple were very young, not man and woman, but lad and 
half-grown maiden; fearsomely thin, fearsomely pale, their hair 
like snakes and clothes like drift-scum on the river. The boy 
held a rake and the girl a broom, which they plied before the 
threshold of the house. Their eyes were large and bright, but 
gazed nowhere. With expressionless faces and voices they sang 
a little song : 

‘ We rake * We sweep 

the dust so weep! 

so die For where 

you must. we sweep 

But th’ rake the broom 

not all leaves none 

will take/ to weep/ 
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When they came to the end they started again, over and over 
and over. They were brother and sister, sole remnant of the 
church steward's family. The horror of their homestead hatl 
turned them mad, so that they thought themselves the pest boy 
and pest maiden of legend. 

Thus it was that we came upon Hugh Cinqmort, all of us that 
were still alive and hale: at the head Prior Haakon with the 
borrowed rood, and two children helping to support it with the 
aid of ropes. Behind them came two other friars, one bearing 
the monstrance and the other the Hand, and two more lads with 
bell and thurible. Then came we, a dozen men perhaps, with 
tapers that were easily kept alight in the breathless air, and a 
slightly larger number of women. Forming the rear of the train 
and making up a good halt of it were children, the smaller 
carried by the elder. 

In the market-place we halted. It was a littered shambles of 
acti\ity cut short in mid-life; and we all picked us up sqpie stick 
or flail or lath or thong; and all the men let down their shirts to 
their waists; the woman for modesty’s sake kept theirs on; 
and the children were not accounted sinners. But the friars, 
who had their hands lull, commanded some lads to fall in be- 
hind them; and they gave these their girdle ropes to lash them 
with. 

Hugh Cinqmort bowed almost to the ground and bared his 
head. He took off his shoes and upper garments, kicked them 
aside, and firmly grasped his loosed belt, which was of leather 
dyed scarlet, three inches wide, and set with cone-shape silver 
studs; and lie stepped into the ranks of the men. The friars 
resumed the litany. 

Now our tapers went out before we had taken many steps, in 
the breeze raised by our flogging. On our lips the chant grew 
louder and shriller. When our breath failed, our voices did not 
die down with it, but kept up a croaking roar to which no one 
could have borne listening who was not himself contributing. 
In this manner we tramped the. whole, long way to the deserted 
excavations by the Wode bank. Here we humbled ourselves 
before the Lord God and implored His mercy. 

Later we rested a little in the harsh yellow grass. Two of the 
women turned away and gave suck, first to their own infants and 
then to the orphaned babes. Although we were sore and feverish 
and cold, we felt as if out here we were safe for a while — perhaps 
because no carrion was to be seen, nor the pools of black, bloody 
vomit that defaced the town streets. How deeply sunk in 
wretchedness we must have been, to breathe so much more freely 
in boundless desolation! The disturbed earth gaped like the 
very jaws of death, the abandoned scaffolding rose from the 
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crypt like gnawed and splintered bones. In many places the 
trenches had fallen in f and tools, timber and blocks 01 stone lay 
as they had been dropped by hands now lifeless. 

‘The Hand, I am thinking/ one man thought aloud, ‘is the 
one thing holds our souls from perdition here and now. Pray 
St. Francis it may not loose Its hold/ There was a murmur of 
assent, then silence again. 

‘When will it end? When will it all end? ’ 

‘ It will be the end of us before it ends/ 

‘ It will end when the Lord God’s just wrath is appeased/ said 
the Prior, whose teeth were chattering, and whose very faintest 
movement wrung a choked gasp from him. He motioned in the 
direction of the children : ‘ He surely means the world to go on, 
having taken least toll from among the innocent/ 

‘White Hugh my brother was as innocent/ said Dick Tool- 
maker. 

All had spoken low and listless. Our hearts might well have 
stopped when one of the bereaved women began to shriek: 

‘ Nay — if it is not to be the end of the world altogether — if after 
all that we have lost we are to live on — then shall I call God 
cruel and curse Him, and call on the Devil to make an end of 

Him ’ God be thanked, she exhausted herself soon. Had 

she gone on much longer, we must have strangled her or else be 
crazed ourselves. 

Her cries had roused Hugh who lay stretched flat on his belly. 
Gingerly, with dazed eyes and sinews starting out about his 
throat, he raised himself. Between his ribs the taut skin fluttered. 
He gazed round; he was the lord; and in a voice that at first would 
not ring properly he proceeded to ask after whomsoever was 
absent. 

‘ Your sons, Widow Shearer? ’ 

* Dead, Hugh Cinqmort/ 

‘ Jacob! Are there no Tcwsings left save yourself? ’ 

‘ One other, Hugh. William’s youngest — he whom Margaret is 
suckling over there/ 

‘ I see no Fowlers, no Merrimans ? ’ 

‘Dead. All dead/ 

‘The Smiths? The Wainwrights? Your daughter, old Ned: 
your big grandchildren, Gilbert? ’ 

‘ Dead. Dead. Dead.’ 

‘ God’s will be done/ 

* Do you not ask after your sister, Mistress Trefeller? ’ Jeanne 
Widowson called, without turning round. 

‘ She, too ! ' 

‘ Not yet, Hugh Cinqmort. But John died the night before last, 
and she hopes to follow him any day now. All but two of the 
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serving folk are dead. Excepting me, and litde Alfred here, and 
your niece, Elizabeth/ 

‘ And Edwin your husband — when did he die? ' 

* I am not dead, Hugh/ said Edwin, lifting his head from the 
weeds. 

‘ It is not his doing if he is not/ Jeanne said, in a shrewish tone 
that minded one of healthier days. 

4 Edwin has been foremost among the helping/ a friar shook 
his head at her. 

‘He has been chasing death/ Jeanne said as before. ‘One of 
these days death will let himself be caught/ 

‘ Oh, no ! 1 said Edwin, as if bitterly. ‘ Where is Brother 
Laurentius, Reverend Father? He was not ill two days ago when 
last I saw him/ 

‘He and one other/ said the Prior, struggling into the sleeves 
of his gown, ‘ left Bcdesford yesterday, to try and segk out the 
outcasts of the Beak — for their dying souls must not be left with- 
out comfort — since we are all of us rejected together. Those 
two, lord of Bedesford, and we three that you see here, and two 
brethren staged behind in the town — we are the last of the friars in 
Bcdesford. Brother Nicholas was the first of us to go. But he 
surely sits at God's feet now/ 

4 1, too, am all alone/ said Hugh. ‘ I know not whether any of 
my kin be left alive elsewhere ’ 

‘Do you know me, Hugh Cinqmort? I am from Thirchcstcr. 
Sister Philippa that used to be Anne Cinqmort was alive a week 
since — her and two or three others they sent north, into Sweden. 
For the rest, the nunnery is empty, Hugh/ 

4 They say that at Ellasea half-made ships and seabirds are the 
sole inhabitants/ 

‘ At Ovisham they have stopped burying each other/ 

‘ Have ye heard what befell at Friggsby? ’ 

‘No. What befell? * 

‘The people broke into the monastery and tried to force old 
Lord Benedetto to perform — you know what — the Mass of the 
Holy Spirit, the Mass that can bend God's will to his that sings 
it ’ 

‘ What sort of talk is this? ’ the Prior half-rose. 

‘Well, that's what they wanted over in Friggsby; and so he, 
the white-haired Abbot, was slain, and severalmonks that had 
not died before. . . / 

‘ What about Damesborough? ' Hugh asked, after a while. ‘ Are 
things as bad there as they are in Anglemere? ' 

‘Hugh Cinqmort, new lord of Bedesford 1 ' cried the Prior. 
‘With your back bloodied in contrition, can you still cherish 
un-Christian thoughts? ’ 
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Hugh laughed joylessly. ‘ You mistake me, good Prior. It was 
not spite made me ask. No. I but feared that, if Damcsborough 
had escaped scatheless, this visitation might be the fault of— one 
or the other of us in Anglcmere.’ 

‘Hugh Cinqmort,’ the Prior said again, ‘such vanity is worse 
almost than spite. The man must be demented with self-impor- 
tance who can think himself sole cause of the Black Death. There 
are sinners enough all over God’s earth to have tried His patience 
at last. We all of us bear equal shares in this. Rest assured, 
Damcsborough is suffering every whit as badly. I have had word 
from other places. All England lies a-dying now. France and 
Flanders were laid waste before us. And still the Sickness is 
striding on, making graveyards of the northern lands where I 
was born, and the countries of the Mediterranean. Let no man 
aggravate God’s anger with the wicked pride of a Samson des- 
troyer.’ 

Edwin Widowson jumped up in one bound. ‘ Let us go, let us 
go back to Bedesford, where the sick arc languishing for want of 
our aid. Let me help you up. Reverend Father— here, Jeanne, take 
my hand — go easy now ’ 



PART TWO 

JULIANA TREFELLER 

(1349-135O 


CHAPTER 1 
THE SURVIVORS 


A t first v'~ could not get used to it, that the Black Death 
. was over. For a long time afier we would speak to each 
other sideways, not to mingle our breath; and approach with 
dubious listlcssness any task aimed into the future. It seemed 
foolhardy, almost wickedly presumptuous, to think beyond the 
morrow. 

There was a period when we envied the dead. We were so 
few, stranded amid overwhelming wreckage. With unbelievable 
speed the wilderness claimed bac k what had been slowly wrested 
from it in the course of centuries. Prior Haakon and the tw r o 
friars God had spared preached lo 11s about the Great Flood and 
hade us emulate those who were saved in Noah's Ark. God forgive 
us, we said among ourselves that they had had an easy task, those 
ancient favourites of His, compared with what we must gird us 
to face. The Flood had left things tidy for them; all Noah had 
to do was plant vines in the fertile land and keep the peace among 
his kin. The latter did not seem to us worth mentioning. We 
had verily forgotten what jealousy and wrath are like. We were 
as brothers and sisters, all — brothers and sisters unborn, huddled 
together, neither sad nor happy, in the dark vast belly of an 
under-world. 

Hugh Cinqmort was one of us. We could scarce recall the 
hatred we had used to bear him. 

* * * 

Hugh Cinqmort was born in the thirteenth year of his parents' 
marriage. They had prayed for a son so hard that there was no 
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room in their hearts for joy in the daughters God had given them, 
and none in their thoughts for the reflection that He might be 
intending to spare rather than to deny them. Having tried to 
extort her desire from Heaven at great cost, Lord Gervase’s lady, 
it was rumoured, had finally resorted to the aid of other powers. 
So then they got Hugh; and his mother nursed him herself, and 
he wounded her breast ere ever he had a tooth. After him were 
born Gervase, Baldwin, Hubert, Anne and Juliana, and he was a 
haughty and a cruel brother to them all. When he was twelve 
years old, his mother came again to be with child. 

‘ Is it not enough/ Hugh railed at her, ‘ that there are already 
nine of us to divide the inheritance? Have I not enough brothers, 
have I not surfeit of sisters? ’ 

The birth-pangs came upon the lady prematurely; she died, and 
Hugh’s new brother died with her. Hugh was beside himself 
with destructive wickedness, after; some said it was his way of 
sorrowing. Some said he had borne his mother uncommonly 
jealous love; but most of us thought this somewhat far-fetched. 

Lord Gervase forgave his heir, as the mother had on her death- 
bed, and continued loving him. Isabella, the thrice-widowed, had 
returned to her father’s Manor, and she it was brought up the 
youngest children. 

At sixteen, Hugh was given a wife. 

The revenues of the quarries of Friggsby had always been 
shared equally between the Benedictine monastery, the lord of 
Bedesiord, and the lord of Damesborough. Now, at the time of 
her husband’s death the Lady Agnes of Damesborough discovered 
a charter on which she based a claim that the Cinqmorts’ share 
should be added to hers. Abbot Benedetto tried to bring about 
an amicable settlement. But the Lady Agnes was anxious to show 
the world that no predatory hopes were to be founded on her 
weak-sexed rule, and she refused to temper her demand. There- 
upon Lord Gervase also lost all inclination to arbitrate; and the 
great lawsuit was started. 

When after seven years no settlement was in sig 
hearkened to Lord Benedetto’s renewed proposals 
the marriage of Lady Agnes’s onlv child and Lord 
son. Litde Lady Agnes was eignt years old, exceedingly gentle, 
and as pretty and fair in hue as her mother was matinish and 
swarthy. Lord Gervase took much delight in this daughter-in- 
law, and went to great expense to procure for her a wholly pony 
foal from some northern isle. We well remember her walking 
out with it. Being too timid to ride, she would lead the paunch- 
bellied little beast by a string of silk ribands twisted together, her 
other hand tightly clasping that of her nurse. 

Before she had been married a year, Little Lady Agnes died. 


ht, both parties 
, and agreed to 
Gervase’s eldest 
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The cause of her death was never clearly ascertained. The 
nurse, who might have confirmed or confounded certain ugly 
rumours, was sent out of the country. The family tomb in the 
parish church was opened and the funeral prepared with all speed. 
Ye t before it could take place Lady Agnes the mother thun- 
dered into Bedesford with a train of armed men — no one knows 
how she could have learnt the news so soon. Neither do we 
know what was said between the Damcsborough lady and the 
Cinqmorts. But we can attest that she snatched an axe from 
the belt of one of her henchmen and hacked the metal-bound 
coffin to pieces to obtain sight of her daughter. A gruesome 
tug-of-war ensued, the mother catching hold of the little corpse 
at one end and Isabella Cinqmort striving to wrest it from her 
by the other. The henchmen of both houses came to grips, blood 
was shed, and the end of it was that Lady Agnes rode off with 
her dead child before her in the saddle, meaning to bury her 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral at Damesbury. Again Lord Benedetto 
intervened, so that Hugh’s wife was not taken across the frontier, 
but laid to rest in the chapel of Thirchester nunnery. The law- 
suit was resumed. 

The rumours spread to Damesborough; and although by all 
accounts the people had no great affection for their lady, they 
were so incensed that they took to hating the people of Angle- 
mere as a whole for Hugh’s sake. It is impossible not to return 
hatred, especially when it is reinforced by action. 

With Hugh it was the same after his wife’s death as after his 
mother’s. Instead of abashed and repentant, he showed himself 
yet wilder and worse. We believe it was all this turned Lord 
Gervase so strange the last years of his life. For soon after he 
built the new bawn and, retiring thither for months on end, 
forsook the company of men for that of his cattle. Powerless to 
influence his best-beloved child, he must have sought solace in 
breeding wholesome creatures that were moulded — for all that 
they were living flesh and blood — to his own carefully planned 
design. He would call the assizes only at irregular and infrequent 
intervals, and bestirred himself less and less in the ordering of 
his children’s future. He did arrange for Gervase and Baldwin 
to study Law, no doubt to reduce the expenditure on litigation 
in years to come. This suited Baldwin well, but not Gervase, who 
contrived to be taken on at the Royal Court of Westminster as a 
page. Baldwin it was who in time sent for young Hubert and 
caused him to be apprenticed with a reputable merchant tailor 
in the City of London. Isabella proved a conscientious mother to 
her youngest brothers and sisters, but she was no match for 
Hugh, nor over-worldly-wise herself. The remnants of her 
mother’s jewellery went to Thirchester with Anne Addertongue. 
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Juliana got nothing, and no Cinqmort played any part in arrang- 
ing her marriage, which was entirely John Trefeller’s work. 

Hugh went to the wars in France, taking with him a troop of 
well-armed men in good health and fettle. Of these, Jacob Tcw- 
sing was the only one to return. 

Jacob and William were sprung from the Friggsby branch of 
the Tewsing stock, who for generations had lived in the closest 
connection with the quarries, just as Arthur’s branch had with 
the wool trade. As a youngster, Jacob had accompanied his 
building master to Ely, whither England’s best masons were called 
together to deliberate how the fallen central tower might best be 
replaced. Later on, Arthur persuaded his cousin to settle in 
Bedesford, a deal of building being carried on here at a time when 
it chanced that almost everywhere else masons were worklcss. 
William followed his brother. But he did not go to France with 
Jacob in Hugh’s train; though likewise a mason, he was unskilled 
in engineer’s work. 

It was Jacob who eventually brought my lord’s son home. 
Hugh was thought to be dying of a spear wound which had 
pierced his chest through and through. He lay sick in France for 
many weeks before they dared carry him on board ship, and 
remained bedridden for many months after. Chest trouble was 
rife in Bedesford in those days, and many died of it, mainly 
women. Hugh was prey to recurrent bouts of prostrate fever and 
coughing blood; yet he time and again recovered. Strange as it 
may sound, it has often seemed to us that God must have loved 
bad Hugh not a little, since He warned him m often and gave 
him chance after chance to mend his ways. 

During the frightful privations of the winter and early spring 
of 1349 he laboured unsparingly like the least and the best of 
us. He carried dung and firewood on his emaciated back, 
slaughtered and distributed the starved remainder of his father’s 
cattle, and allowed us to work the mill as occasion required, free 
of charge. Attended by one feeble old woman, he lived in the 
former gate-house — a chamber, damp and gloomy as a cave, in the 
outer wall where it connected the two squat towers at either side 
of the fortified entrance. All the other buildings of the Manor 
had been shut up. 

He was not the only one to live solitary in a husk of a house 
grown far too big. Only one homestead was there whpse denizens 
had not all died and who yet left it to disintegration: that of 
the Widowsons. Edwin came to join Jeanne at Trefeller Court, 
bringing with him two half-grown children, a nephew and niece, 
the only other survivors of the tribe. Of Jeanne’s relatives only a 
younger brother remained, named Jack, who would not leave the 
Oxerd hut nor consent to doing odd jobs for his sister’s mistress. 
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but went about on equal terms with the rest of the men, working 
to fulfil the most urgent needs of husbandry. Edwin did likewise; 
he but slept under Juliana’s roof, that there might be a man to 
protect all these women and children. 

After John’s death, Juliana had talked of nothing but her expec- 
tation of following him soon; she went back to his bed when he 
had been buried, and refused to get up again. The Black Death 
passed her by, and still she was confident, the more as it was dis- 
covered that she was with child again, and unable to keep down 
her food. Seeing that she had barely survived her first childbed, 
none looked to see her last out the nine months this time. And 
without Jeanne Widowson she would not have lived to see her 
son, nor he the light of day. 

Jeanne never went through that despondent languor which it 
took the rest of us such efforts to throw off. There was for her no 
break and no difference between the time of sickness and its cess- 
ation. All through she had three helpless beings on hfer hands: 
Juliana, Elizabeth and Allied, to whose number Little John Tre- 
foil er was finally added. Young as she was, and reared in a one- 
room hut p .h, accomplished the feat of keeping Trefeller Court 
more or less in order. In those days she acquired the vice of 
industry, as fatal in excess as its more common opposite. 

God forgive our carping tongues: she encompassed even 
more. It is our belief that it was Jeanne persuaded Juliana to 
help tide her fellow-townsfolk over the year of dearth. The preced- 
ing autumn John Trefeller had accepted four cart-loads of mixed 
stores in settlement of a bad debt. In most parishes the people 
must cook nettles, tree bark, frogs and puny worms, or were 
reduced to eating up what there was of seed corn, slaughtering 
also their livestock which they had no means of feeding through 
until the spring. 

John’s posthumous son was born on die eve of the feast of his 
patron saint; and this time Juliana arose smaller, thinner and 
more crooked than before, and she had to learn how to walk, even 
as her infant daughter was then learning. Juliana had cast off all 
thoughts of death: before she could walk unaided she had in- 
spected every corner of her property and was full of complaints. 

Jeanne at first could not think how to defend herself. She had 
not gained in beauty as Juliana had in ugliness; to save food, she 
had gone on suckling Elizabeth and Alfred until Little John 
replaced them at her breast. Stammering, she listed all she had 
had to do, '. . . and then there was yourself, Juliana, no more 
able to fend for yourself than the babes. . . .* 

'If you deemed I was dying,’ said Juliana, 'it was all the more 
reason to deal honourably and fairly by me. It is surely more base 
to let drifts of soot climb up the hall corners, and to have last 
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year’s rushes still on the floor, full of stinking morsels and fish- 
oones that lacerate the feet — certainly it is worse to do this when 
the mistress is unable to watch and scold ’ 

‘Never were you unable to scold! ’ cried Jeanne, with tears in 
her eyes. 

‘ Well I knew it,’ said Juliana sadly, ‘ that my John was the only 
human soul who ever loved me. A heavy burden indeed is life 
without him. But I intend to bear it bravely. The rest of my 
life must be devoted to my husband’s property and his children. 
I shall be a good steward. I shall not spare myself. Duty shall 
be my sole pleasure ’ 

‘It was not my duty to stay here and mother you and your 
child and do all the work of this big house— you should know 
better than to say it so often, and to me of all people, that none 
but John ever showed you true love ! ’ 

‘Do you call this work now? Yet you knew this house of 
mine when it held never less than half a hundred people ! ’ 

‘You had half a hundred then to do the work. When you 
wanted more servants, John got them for you.’ 

‘ And have you not had Geoffrey and Joan to help you? Have 
I not fed them, and you and your husband and son, and clothed 
and sheltered the lot? And do you talk to me of love? ’ 

‘It is not likely I shall do so again. Oh, Juliana! You do not 
know what you are saying! Try, just for one day, to see to all 
that needs doing here ’ 

‘Ay, taunt me for that I am a feeble cripple! I should ask 
nothing better than to be young and strong and able as you.’ 
Jeanne was a few months younger than her mistress^whose years 
still fell short of twenty. By this time she was crying so hard that 
Juliana also burst into tears, and drew her down that they might 
sit and weep together. ‘All my life they have mocked me, all 
that would not be alive now but for me and my bounty! But 1 
tell you, Jeanne, now I shall give them cause to talk I Modest and 
womanly no doubt they would call it if now I walled myself up 
with John’s children, like the blessed Hermit, to starve naked! 
Do you know what I mean to do? This very autumn, as I live, I 
shall take John’s wagons and travel in his ruts, all the length and 
breadth of this countryside ’ 

‘You cannot! ’ Jeanne gasped, dry-eyed. 

‘ I went with John everywhere save to Ovisham. Think you 1 
did not pay good heed to all he did? He used to call me 
shrewd! ’ 

‘John never went without a guard of well-armed men.’ 

‘The Black Death killed off the unrighteous with the good. 
There are fewer outlaws and highwaymen, too.’ 

4 Ay : and bolder wolves ! ' 
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4 1 shall take dogs, and travel not at night. There are two lads 
I have my eye on — as nearly men as makes no difference, and 
like to be less careful of their skins I I have not lain abed night 
and day these many months all idly. My plans are nearly ready 
in my mind, and you are the first I have told. You must swear 
to me on your Alfred's head that you will tell no one till I give 
you leave.' 

Jeanne wept again, but with loving dread — as she would have, 
had Juliana announced her decision to swim across the sea or 
leap from a mountain-top in hopes of flying. 

As her preparations went forward, Juliana had to swear all in? 
her house to secrecy. The companions she had in mind were 
Geoffrey, Richard Widowson's orphaned boy, and Jack Oxerd; 
these two were as eager as the Mistress herself. They were set to 
helping Edwin overhaul John's best wagon which had iron tyres 
round solid wheels, and separate axles, and a double roofing of 
hides and sailcloth. Juliana had only one pair of oxen no^; these 
were put out to graze with the milch cows, and walked round the 
meadow thrice each night before returning to stable. 

Edwin disappointed both his wife and Juliana, not nearly so 
overcome by Juliana’s audacity as, for different reasons, they 
might have wished. No one but Hugh had the authority to stop 
her unwomanly \enture, and without everyone clse's active sup- 
port he would still have lacked the power. So the worst she had 
to fear, if her plan leaked out, was dissuasion; and Juliana never 
shirked an argument. She merely wanted to ensure that nobody 
forestalled her. 

Who that was nor there to see the land at that time can con- 
ceive just what she braved? She set out in searing heat at the 
beginning of autumn, and went on through showers, mud and 
gales, and the foulness of decay everywhere, with only the one 
wagon and two half-grown lads. She neither disdained nor feared 
to visit the smallest of derelict hamlets or the poorest croft. She 
bought up rancid, maggoty pelts and new lamb-skins, lousy 
shearings and well-dipped clip-fleece, and tried to garner some of 
the wool John had bought and paid for on the sheep's backs last 
year, nine-tenths of which had rotted irrecoverably as the animals 
had died. She was not afraid to drive as hard a bargain as ever 
the flour and beans in her wagon and the famine made possible. 

For days on end she was alone with the boys, the oxen and the 
dogs; many a night they spent in cold and darkness, surrounded 
by beasts of prey and sprites, or under some lonely roof where 
more than a fire and the sign of the cross would have been needed 
to protect them. They went into the towns, too, and came out 
unharmed and with more than they had brought. They came 
back before Christmas, with a second wagon Juliana had bought 
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at Clodesley, while a score of bales they were unable to carry 
waited elsewhere under rope and seal, to be sent to John's Ovisham 
warehouse at the first opportunity. 

They brought what was more valuable still : two pairs of hands. 
Juliana had met James and Gillian Smith at Dameswood Ditch, 
near the border, and persuaded them to take service with her. 
They said they were not natives of Damesborough, having but 
passed through that country in common with many others from 
the devastated north, all pushing south in search of food and 
livelihood. We knew this was true; several like this pair had 
briefly rested at Bcdcsford; but they had admitted to being 
villeins in flight. James and Gillian told us unasked that they 
had legally obtained their freedom long before the Black Death, 
and they named York as their home shire, although the foreign - 
ness of their speech was no more marked than that ol our Darnel- 
borough neighbours. Neither was James a smith by trade as his 
name had led us to hope. We had no skilled smith for miles 
around, excepting Dick Toolmaker. 

Dick was the last to come out of a sloth of mourning. He 
sorrowed still for White Hugh, and that in such fashion as though 
he wished to make us feel ashamed because we had not died in 
his twin's stead. When some out of kindness asked him to stay 
at their houses, he replied he would be less lonely in the solitude 
of the Marsh; and during the warmer weather no one saw him. 

But he did heed the friars' call for help to rc-intcr the bones ot 
the charnel-house, which the snows and thaw of 1350 uncovered 
at the old churdiyard. All the men went. The bones were so 
old that, although snow and rain had washed and the sun 
bleached them, the skulls were mostly brown to blackness. Some 
were yellow, a few parclimcnt-pale; some ol the long bones were 
smooth and hard, others flaky and brittle as chalk. There they 
lay and looked out between the clods of dark, wet, sprouting 
earth; you might have passed them by as stones and faggots. 

Jacob Tewsing came upon Edwin holding a jawless skull at 
arm’s length while fingering his own face with the other hand. 

4 It is so small* Edwin said to Jacob. 1 The friars say these were 
all grown men: yet my Alfred’s head looks bigger. To think 
that I shall never know my own — to think that one day it will be 
stripped and pure like this. Look at this now, Jacob,' and he made 
the other squat with him where on a smoothed patch of ground 
he had tried to arrange in order the many little bonesj: of a hand. 

4 1 can see I have not got it quite right — there, and there it is as 
beautiful as I know it ought to be; but here in this place it looks — 
tangled, uncouth: wrong.' 

Jacob nodded and in his turn began to shift the delicate, clean 
fragments about. * The fingers are easy,' he said with reverence. 
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* To think that this is all we have with which to do our human 
best ! You have never been to Ely. This is all we are given, and 
it makes things like Elyl Does it look better to you now?’ 

‘Yes/ Edwin answered, interchanging two more of the little 
knuckles. ‘But, Jacob, do you not marvel, that we should know, 
if not how they ought to go, at least how they ought not? How 
do we know? What tells 11$ so? For I asked James, and to him 
it looked neither right nor wrong. Nor did he think they were 
beautiful, these bones. To me it is a good thought that the ugliest 
of features and most useless hands are redeemed at the last to 
come to this/ 

‘We are craftsmen both/ Jacob mused, his rough chin in his 
palms and elbows on his knees. ‘The law of all shape lives, a 
dumb tyrant, in our blood. And whence did that law grow? 
From tilings like these, the things that God first made out of 
nothing. It is odd to think that, had He made them otherwise — 
and surely, having nothing to go by, lie did not know what He 
was making till He had made it — the law would decree accord- 
ingly, and what we know is beautiful would not be so. . . / He 
stood up. 

Edwin' tOi lowed more slowly. ‘Jacob/ he said, ‘I have come 
to the end of woodwork.’ 

Jacob showed no surprise. ‘I have known that to happen. Do 
you mean that your hand in its dexterity out-distances your 
thought and will not let you rein it? ’ 

‘Perhaps that is it. Jacob, are you very jealous of your 
secrets? 9 

Jacob glanced at him keenly. ‘There will be no building in 
stone for many a long day, Edwin.’ 

‘ I know it. All the same . . / 

* There arc no guilds now — ay, there arc guilds, but no guilds- 
men/ Jacob threw up his arms. ‘ 1 will help you discipline your 
facile hand, if that is what you are after/ 



CHAPTER 2 


THE BISHOP AT TREFELLKR COURT 

W iiETiiLK the Black Death had exhausted our capacity of 
violent feeling, or whether their meagre number inclined 
us to lenient judgment of our fellows, early on in the months 
of Juliana's absence, censure was overlaid by anxiety for her and 
the boys. Their safe home-coming called forth hearty relief 
’ which grew into applause when the measure of her success could 
be taken. Folk forgot that they had been iar irom convinced 
by the young widow's argument that she and her children w r ould 
starve if she stayed at home; and now ranked her wisdom and 
her position in the town almost as high as she did herself. So, 
when the Bishop's return from the Papal Court was advised, there 
was no question where he should be asked to stay, quite apart 
from the iact that Juliana had more servants than anybody else 
and that the Manor was still shut up. 

Lord Jerome had left the country soon after the foundation- 
laving, on a visit to Avignon, where at that time the Scourge 
was thought to be slackening. Throughout its sway o\er England 
he was detained, but now he had come, on board the first French 
ship to land oh our shores since 1348. Damtsborough has no 
access to the sea, wherefore he must traverse Anglcmcrc first, so 
that we looked Jorward to the \isitation with doubled pleasure. 
Even bclore the lend, it had irked us all that the bishop's palace 
should stand in Damcsbury town. 

It was a yellow day wretched with cutting rain when he and 
tw'o attendants came riding through the main street, a black 
bog that yet mirrored their forms, while the River Tew was like 
churned gruel and reflected neither Old Bede’s Bridge nor the 
three horsemen who made its wood to resound. They sat 
hunched, with dripping, flapping cloaks, and looked neither to 
left nor right. 

‘ Hark ! ’ the Bishop straightened, w T hen angry barking greeted 
him at the gate of Trcfcllcr Court, ‘Do you hear that? Dogs! 
Never have I felt so dulcetly welcomed. Help me down; these 
clothes are like a mountain upon me.' 

* Mon seigneur! Bien venu, mon seigneur! We have been 
watching out for you these two days, and now that you have 
come wc never heard you for the rain! I hope you suffered no 
mishap? Are these all vour train? We have room for seven 
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times their number, and prepared accordingly, jc vous assure. 
Ah, my lord, what a blessed day this is for my house! Enter, 
pray enter, you arc getting wet standing out here. Jeanne, take 
my lord’s cloak — we have dry clothes in readiness, my lord, if you 
will deign to wear them while your own are drying — they were 
my husband’s, of best Flanders cloth, as you will see — pray feel 
the nap — and scarcely worn. My men will see to your horses; 
let me show you to your chamber.’ 

4 Nay, Mistress,’ said Lord Jerome warmly, extending his hand 
to her with his ring, ‘ let me stay here in your hall a moment 
longer, let me least my eyes on what they never dreamt to sec 
again. It is all so clean, so warm, so bright — so furnished. I see 
friendly, frank faces that do not loathsomely deny that man was 
fashioned in God’s image — women in seemly attire and modest 
attitudes. . . lie sniffed luxuriously: 4 Wood smoke-dried 
herbs — lye — pulse porridge. Never, young Mistress, will I forget 
this day. You have my leave to remind me of it ill' the future, 
should there be need. Wherever and whenever and whatever it 
may be, I shall grant any favour you may ask, in gratelul remem- 
brance of i hi« hour.’ 

The next day the people ol Bedesford -such as there were — 
came all together to wait on Lord Jerome, and he showed us the 
thank-offering he had brought to bestow on St. Francis’s Abbey: 
a crucifix of solid silver, gilded, with a domed window crystal 
in the centre, beneath which reposed some shreds of the holy 
St. Francis’s gown. 

Trefellcr Court became for all the world like a bishop's palace. 
Juliana and her dependants toiled and scurried from morn till 
night. Craftily they applied themselves to discovering the usages 
of the stately world to which the Bishop was accustomed, and 
assiduously tried to observe its domestic rites with a matter-of- 
course air. The main buildings rang with Latin; there was inces- 
sant going and coming. Juliana’s house was the centre not only 
of Bedesford, but of the diocese. And Jeanne recovered some 
good cheer. She had been jealous of James and Gillian ever 
since they had come; and now there was neither time nor cause 
lor this. Even she could not have taken on more work than 
she was doing, nor go on grumbling that she had assistafice. 

To the whole household consciousness of a great lord in resi- 
dence communicated a vicarious self-satisfaction For it profiteth 
the soul, acting on the heart like wine, to live familiarly with a 
lofty personage. Few would be misguided by such a one’s 
affability into an unbecoming boldness like to destroy the up- 
lifting harmony. 

One fine morning the Bishop sat jesting in the hall, waiting 
for his riding boots. Joan Widowson and Jack Oxerd came in 
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with them, each bearing one. They fell on their knees, but 
instead of pulling on the boots set up a harangue which at first 
caused Lord Jerome to stop up his ears. 

‘Quiet, children! Quiet, I say! One at a time, or 1*11 have 
you out of here. Am I to be held to ransom over my boots? ’ 
Ready to turn it off into a joke, he grew full serious when he had 
heard them out. 

‘We want dispensation to marry, Your Reverence, * Jack said 
brazenly in his voice that changed from bass to treble. ‘ We 
have a great love for each other, I and Joan. No one can say 
what the Fiend may not tempt us to do — if they do not let us 
many/ 

‘That is a fine way ol imploring indulgence/ the Bishop said 
in a tone of distaste which his French way of talking did a deal 
to emphasize. ‘ It is yourself and this maiden whom you arc 
threatening, my lad, and not me or the Lord God, when you 
contemplate throwing sah ation away/ 

The chaplain, whose intercession the pair had been \ainly 
soliciting, stepped forward and whispered in his master’s ear. 

* In what relationship do you stand? ’ the Bishop asked sternly. 

‘We never were related/ Joan cried accusingly, ‘till Jeanne 
there married Edwin : everybody spoke against it, too. My 
father was Edwin’s brother, and Jack is brother to Jeanne/ 

‘Wc know/ Jack broke in, ‘that there are many and many in 
like degree of kinship marry every day. Only wc have no money 
to buy dispensation/ 

‘So wc thought/ said Joan, her dark head bent coaxingly to 
one side, ‘ you being a kind, good lord, and us having served you 
right well every day you have been here — that you might give 
it to us free/ 

•‘Go/ shouted Lord Jerome, raising his arm in a great powerful 
•sweep, ‘ run, ere I give you what you deserve ’ 

‘But why are you so angry, Lord Jerome?’ Joan piped, ‘For 
sure there can be no harm in asking! ’ 

Lord Jerome with his own hand laid on till he had beaten 
them to flight. For a day the whole household went in the 
greatest fear that these children’s unmannerly behaviour might 
reflect on the rest and drive the Bishop to announce his departure 
forthwith. You may believe that they were made to repent. 
Jack and Joan, when Juliana heard what they had done. But 
God so ordered it that the Bishop remained With us yet 
awhile. 

There were the usual visitors and messengers next day; all 
had gone when round about vespers another two monks rode 
into the yard. We remembered having seen them before, notably 
the younger, whom Jeanne had poured the gravy over at the 
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Foundation feasting. The other was middle-aged, short and bent 
and twisted of figure, with red-rimmed, lashless eyes' from which 
water coursed at the slightest breath of wind or smoke. Brother 
William Goliard, the handsome young monk, had his habit split 
from hem to armpit on one side, wherefore he had borrowed 
a pair of huntsman’s breeches showing, as the torn robe flew up, 
a faultless thigh that might cause one to regret his religious 
dedication. 

Lord Jerome came out on the balcony to sec what the com- 
motion was about. In contrast to the dirty, stubble- visaged 
travellers his checks and chin gleamed like rose satin shot* with 
blue, framed in the lappets ol a tall cap trimmed with fur. 
Sleeves, neck and hem ol his dark gown also were bordered with 
grey squirrel. 

‘Bad news from Friggsby, Your Reverence,’ Brother William 
1 ailed up. Mud-spatterings notwithstanding, he looked so fresh 
and sightly, with his strong round neck arched bac^, the white 
teeth shining between parted red lips. As he announced it, you 
tell bad news was a thing to be welcomed, as the adversary’s 
lance, in tnanlv contest. The Bishop sent his chaplain to fetch 
the monks upstairs. 

‘Friggsby is no more/ Brother William stood erect before 
him. with sinewy hands folded and hanging straight down. From 
speaking Latin he iell into French. ‘ That is to say, Friggsby 
monastery was burnt down last Sunday. We set out immediately 
to let you know, Brother Oswin and 1/ 

‘ Are you the only survivors? ’ 

‘No one wa<- killed. I see what you are thinking. No: the 
people of Friggsby — all ten ol them or thereabouts, my lord! — 
did not attack us. It was an accident. Someone from Mayfield 
in Damcsborough set fire to the tithe barn — a very fine old build- 
ing it was, too. And there was a wind, the way there always 
is ’ 

‘But, unless memory deceives, the monastery was of stone? ' 

‘ Rubble, all rubble, my lord. We used to think it was of stone. 
Whoever built it deserved to be hung. Whoever built it must 
have died a rich man/ 

‘My lord, St. Bencdict’s-of- Friggsby was completed/ Brother 
Oswin interposed in a reproachful sing-song, ‘in the year of the 
war with Anjou. It was more than two centuries old. The art of 
building had not then reached its present heights. Building 
with rubble is customary in all regions where stone and water- 
ways are scarce, my lord, and does not argue deceit, Brother 
William ! ’ 

‘Seeing that our charter specifies the revenues to be derived 
from Friggsby quarries, I should not have imagined stone to have 
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been so very scarce/ Brother William continued with a smile. 

4 Brother Oswin (our senior scribe, my lord) is so kind-hearted 
he would defend the Devil. Brother Oswin knows so little about 
architecture that his charity has not even been impaired by 
what we saw last Sunday. In most cases rubble-building is an 
honest craft, without surface pretence. At St. Benedict’s, how- 
ever, all the stone facing had obviously been deliberately con- 
structed so as to give the impression it went all the way through. 
You cannot say the rubble inside was ill-ccmcntcd, for it is doubt- 
ful that it had ever been in contact with cement at all. It poured 
forth like so much chaff — an impressive sight in its way, if you 
felt like appreciating it. Once the roof had fallen in and one 
wall was breached, there was no holding the rest. In short, my 
lord, our monastery was not burnt down. It fell down, it was 
blown down, like the heap ol specious dust it was/ He paused, 
breathing hard, then shook his head and laughed: ‘God alone 
knows where Brother Oswin got his strange ideas from, about 
the art of building in olden days. By Our I .ord’s Blood, Bishop, 
those old by-gone craftsmen put all our present lot to shame, 
though we may not share their views of design. Brother 
Oswin * 

* Knows nothing about architecture/ said the Bishop, with a 
smile of fellowship at the older monk. ‘You really must not 
swear in my presence. Brother William. Neither/ he had shifted 
his gaze to the younger, without relinquishing the smile, ‘ should 
you address your bishop quite so unceremoniously. . . / 

‘Mv lord. . . ’/ the young monk bowed low u 
*1 will take it that the zest of denunciation carried you away 
this once, my son. I gather, then, that, in contrast to Brother 
Oswin, you do know a certain amount about architecture? ’ 

‘1/ Brother William turned with contrite affection to his com- 
panion, ‘ know nothing whatever about books/ 

‘ So much I had also gathered/ the Bishop said with a chuckle. 

Your Latin is execrable. You are of French birth?’ 

‘ We had a captive French knight living with us at home, when 
I was young/ Brother William answered modestly. ‘ My kin 
came over with the Conqueror. But that is long ago.’ 

‘ What is your name again? I believe I used to know a Goliard 

once, where was it ? When you were young, you say: how 

old are you now? ’ 

‘Twenty-six, my lord/ 

‘You look less. Let me see — at your age I was Abbot at 

Hautcchamps-Pompierry ... Be seated, be seated, Brother ? 

Brother Oswin, to be sure; it makes me dizzy to watch you 
weaving to and fro on your feet. I hope you may find yourself 
able to continue your little nap sitting down. So. Wine, Brother 
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William? Wine, chaplain. Tell me — who has been ruling at 
Friggsby since the sainted Benedetto’s martyrdom? ' 

II the Bishop had thought to abash the young monk by darting 
at him a sudden, flashing glance, he was disappointed. 4 If you 
can call it ruling . . / Brother William said in smooth, oblique 
deprecation. 'One could not help acquiring a deal of admini- 
strative experience under Lord Benedetto in all his unworldliness. 
One felt somebody must do something. There were only the 
five of us left. . . / 

4 Tell me/ the Bishop relaxed and leaned forward. 4 No doubt 
you realized, Brother William, what led me to think the 
monastery might have been sacked. Your people murdered the 
old Abbot, did they not. They must be very savage. A more 
saintly monk I have never met. 1 never understood how it could 
have happened/ 

The young monk sprang Irom his scat unbidden and began 
to pace the low-raftered chamber. 4 No doubt you never knew 
the full ciicumstanccs, Reverend Lord. The people of Friggsby 
did not lia\e before their eyes, as we monks did, the daily example 
of Lord lv n^detto's gentle virtues. What we knew to be un- 
worldliness they came to feel as inhumanity. As you know, he 
was a scholar above all. As a rule he did not trouble himself 
with the material aspects of government. But in one of the 
great famines of the early forties, the people of Friggsby took 
the image of St. Ursula from the parish church, stripped her of 
her vestments in the market-place, daubed her with tar, and 
carried her round the streets in punitive procession. What can 
one expect of primitive minds? Worse outrages have been com- 
mitted. However, unfortunately this was just the sort of thing 
to rouse Lord Benedetto from his tomes. He saw to it that the 
severest penalties were inflicted. There cannot have been a single 
family did not lose someone at the headsman’s hands. We 
prayed and implored him, all of us — ay, we paid for it too/ 
Brother William grinned in rueful reminiscence. * A death 
sentence was an assemblage of words to our mild Abbot, words 
made up of letters inked on parchment: good, just, lifeless words. 
Thenceforth they called him the Bloody Abbot, the people/ 

4 What would you have done in his place? ’ 

Brother William stood still, sat down. 4 1? My lord. We do 
not live this earthly life in the clouds, nor in books. We that 
hope to guide the world must take account of its nature, else 
must we fail. What good did Father Benedetto’s obduracy do to 
anybody? I say St. Ursula is not a heathen idol, to be honoured 
with blood sacrifice. I believe she would have been better pleased 
with a new gown and — say — an annual fine in perpetuity. Thus, 
Black Death and Black Mass or no, our Abbot w'ould never have 
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been slain; his murderers would never have committed their 
souls to eternal damnation. Whatever the manner of his death, 
Lord Benedetto would have gone straight up to Heaven; so I fdr 
one cannot account even his martyrdom a gain. I see nothing 
but loss all round. Now, perhaps, you will have me unfrocked/ 

The Bishop sighed and toyed with his seal. ‘My dear young 
friend, I cannot afford it/ The young monk bent and kissed his 
hand. ‘Now waken your sleepy brother and go down, both of 
you; see what they can scrape together for you in Mistress Tre- 
fcller's kitchen. Stay on for a day or two; we shall hold some 
more convex se/ 

The Bishop made no secret of the quick liking he had taken 
to Brother William, nor any attempt to curb it; sending for him 
again that same night and hardly dismissing him out of his sight 
during the days following. He amused himself luring the young 
man into further outspokenness, never catching him at a loss 
for an opinion, and again and again testing his graceful retreat 
and recovery whenever the Bishop saw fit abruptly to put him 
back in his place. With anyone else it would have been a cruel 
game, this constant change from intimacy to due formal remote- 
ness without warning; but the Bishop played it in a spirit of 
impersonal appreciation, and the young monk obviously enjoyed 
the exercise. 

The Bishop probed Brother William's antecedents, the circum- 
stances that had made a monk of him, and the nature and depth 
of his vaunted* architectural knowledge. The latter was mainly 
intuitive, acquired through love rather than carreful instruction. 

‘Few men can love all the arts. For my part, I love only 
the one/ 

* You might put it another way. It may be the only one you 
arc capable of understanding/ 

‘ It comes to the same thing, Reverend Lord. True it is that 
I miss in the other arts the fusion of utility and sensuous satis- 
faction which alone makes such work intelligible to me, and 
worth while/ 

* Do you care for nothing save eating and drinking besides — 
and talk, to be sure? ’ 

‘ Eating and drinking and riding and sleeping — living my lord/ 

‘Yet you tell me you, the only son, ran away to Friggsby in 
opposition to your family/ 1 

‘Ay. Where else but in a monastery can a man devote him- 
self exclusively to living? ' 

‘Your impudence takes my breath away/ Buf the Bishop 
could not help chuckling. ‘ Devil take me if I know why I bear 
with it/ 

‘I amuse you. God knows I have been doing my best, so I 
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pray you will not mollify me by denying it, Reverend Lord. I 

have been content to be your buffoon because ' 

‘ Content, forsooth ! ’ 

* And honoured, my lord — because we all need cheering in 
these days, and because I know that you know 1 can be more 
seriously useful to you than that. Whatever my faults, I am 
not complacent enough to believe that you ha\c allowed me to 
be with you so otten just because you like me. And it cannot 
be a question of deserts! ' 

‘Granted. Tell me then why you ihink I ha\e spent so much 
time and breath on you — hold, no! ' Lord Jerome interrupted 
himself hastily, ‘ do not tell me, do not answer this question — 
not yet! ' They looked at each other, and both Laughed. ‘Tell 
me rather why you think I like you/ 

‘ Have I your lordship’s permission to be frank? For one thing, 
then, because 1 understand the art of surprising by frankness 
without giving offence. For another, because — forgive the pre- 
sumption — we arc much alike, yet differing essentially. You and 
I take pleasure in all the same things. But I enjoy them for 
their owa'nkt Let me give an example: I enjoy imposing 
myself — my mood, mv will — on people, but simply lor pure joy 
of the thing. I entirely lack ambition. And I believe that you 
have realized this as well as 1. Therefore do you like me: and 
therefore do you know l could be very useful to you. Shall I 
go on? ’ 

‘No! ’ Frowning and laughing at once. Lord Jerome waved 
both hands. ‘ Upon my soul, you flatter me — I am not your 
equal, at least m penetration! ’ 

At this, however, the young monk flushed crimson, and would 
not be persuaded to take the remark as anything but a rebuke: 
wearing a hang-dog look and answering only in monosyllables 
for the rest of that day. He recovered gradually, as the Bishop 
treated him if anything more graciously, drawing him in amongst 
the daily callers, and pushing him forward in conversation. The 
pretext for this was generally the catastrophe at Friggsby and 
what was to be done about it. 

One day the Bishop suddenly asked to be taken to Cloudsway 
Waste. He applied to Juliana for a guide, and she named Edwin 
as the only member of her household who could be spared. 
Brother Oswin came to life, ‘If I might be so bold as to make 
a suggestion. Reverend Lord/ he stammered with humble 
urgency, 1 do not have the man sent for; deign to seek him out 
in his workshop; there is a sight worth seeing/ 

Immediately after her return Juliana had ordered Edwin to 
fetch the shutter panels which he had not touched since the 
Black Death, and to resume work on them. Edwin was most 
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unwilling, but had to do as she asked; and had been given a 
shed to work in. He stopped and stood aside, confusion making 
him appear surly, before the invasion of Bishop and monks. 

‘ He is shy/ Brother Oswin said pleadingly to the Bishop. 

* These look very fine carvings, my son/ Lord Jerome addressed 
Edwin kindly. 4 You arc the lather of little Alfred, are you not? 
Your son is not too shy to bid me the time ol day : whenever he 
secs me he claims a ride on my loot! Will you not tell me 
about these panels? ’ 

‘They are bad/ said Edwin, averting his face, as if it shamed 
him intolerably to sec them look at his work. 

‘ By no means/ said Brother William encouragingly. 4 Is the 
design your own too? I think she- -he pointed at the figure, 
nearly life-sized, occupying the centre ol the panel on which 
Edwin had been busy — * is exquisite. I like this sort of shallow 
relief-work; I think it lends the figure an air oi gradual, as it were 
self-generated growth. At the same time the effect is pleasantly 
formal— like quilting, I always think. The distiibution of shadows 
1 call right cunning. What arc you going to do with the border? 
At present it is hard to tell/ 

‘There will be a design of vines round three sides, and across 
the top there will be the letters spelling her name — Brother 
Oswin has made me the patterns for them/ 

‘And what is her name? ’ the Bishop spoke as to a child. 

* Chastity/ Edwin replied, as gloomily as before. 4 She on the 
other panel represents Temperance/ 

‘11 I may explain, my lord/ Brother Oswirf put in, ‘Mistress 
Trefeller wants these lor bed shutters, with Chastity and Temper- 
ance as guardians of her slumbers and her privacy/ 

Involuntarily Lord Jerome and Bi other William exchanged 
glances, and both turned away to hide their smiles. But Edwin 
had observed them, and cried, ‘ So you have seen it too, after all! ' 

‘Is it that you want still more praise, Edwin?’ Brother Oswin 
interposed again. ‘We none of us know what you mean. No 
doubt you have been going on too long, that is all, and need a 
rest from carving to restore the freshness of your vision and your 
hand. So take off your apron now and guide the lord Bishop 
to Cloudsvvay Waste/ 

None of us had visited the abandoned site for a long time. 
The summer clipping was upon us, and the fallows were not 
yet all ploughed, the heavy rainfall having delayed also the second 
mowing. The clerical party passed near where we Were dipping 
the sheep on the Tew bank; some of us could not forbear from 
stalking after them at a distance. We were glad we had done so. 
over the hill. 

The entire excavations formed one sweet, dazzling flower-bed 
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humming with insects. Every weed you can think o£ mingled 
its blossom with the trembling silk ears of purple iridescent 
grasses. It is not that we like weeds any better than the next 
man. But as they were there they were beautiful. Foxgloves and 
meadowsweet, poppies, cornflowers, chicory, oxeye, dandelion: 
sorrel; thistles of blue and of silver, wine-coloured and purple; 
irises, damply crumpled like newly born blue butterflies. Gorse, 
heather and bracken had come back. The rust which had 
covered the old iorsaken tools embellished their desolation with 
colours ranging from near-scarlet to subtle ochre. On the idle 
stone, mosses had fastened, and other tiny, creeping plants. 
Against the sky the scaffolding trellis showed small dark clots 
here and there, of birds’ nests; and all the little birds that had 
entrusted themselves to St. Francis flew up and beat the air v\ itli 
their wings; and our hearts moved in our breasts. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE RAPE OF TI1E HAND 



dwin chi >ped about on his shutters some days longer; then, 
nobody >eing by, be took his largest axe and destroyed 


them. 

Some people, like Brother Oswin in his thorough innocence of 
heart, never could understand what to them appeared as an act 
of madness. Juliana was among these, as were James and Gillian, 
and Edwin's own wile. But most of us had seen it in the end, or 
at least saw it after the event. Breath-taking as was their work- 
manship, the very beauty of the damsels labelled Chastity and 
Temperance, as well as the manner of their disposition in space, 
flamboyantly contradicted their names. Nay. worse: they seemed 
to make use of the incongruity, more hotly to suffuse the beholder 
with a surge of lust. As Brother William had whispered to Lord 
Jerome : the shutters had been more suited to grace the couch of 
a king's whore, than to make a fortress of a widow’s bed. 

Juliana was enraged beyond description; but the general stir 
was short-lived, because of other events. 

A lay messenger arrived for the Bishop, bearing letters from 
France, it was learnt. Jacob Tcwsing was sure he had met the 
man — there could be no two like him, he said somewhat acidly — 
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fiiteen years ago at Ely; a great building master had he been 
then, with his own band of masons, bound to no one, and only 
giving his services when it pleased him, on his own arrogailt 
terms. Jacob recalled even the name: Stephen Colet. 

However that might be, the man and the letters set going 
a whirl of privy activities among the Bishop’s entourage; Piior 
Haakon and Lord Hugh were bidden to Trclcllcr Court and 
closeted with Lord Jerome and sundry others for many hours; 
and several times eavesdroppers caught muffled uproar. 

We had not over long to wonder. The Bishop sent word to 
all the people that he would himself conduct a set vice at the 
Manor chapel on the Sunday, and would afterwards address us. 
Room was found for everybody; the friars came too, and all the 
Bishop’s guests under Juliana’s roof. It was as well for the chapel 
to be overcrowded, thus its haunting odour of disuse did not 
long withstand that of compressed human kind and its derelict 
state was less apparent to the eye. 

Bishop Jerome de Rocquefeuilles, in lull regalia, proclaimed 
that he had arranged to take over hom the friars the building 
site at Cloudswav Waste, and with it the wonder-working Hand. 
Whatever we might have expected, it was not this. The three 
Franciscans sat moveless, with bowed heads. They felt them- 
selves to be so helpless that they would not even give us any 
lead; such was our impression. 

The Grey Friars’ position had always been difficult to assess: 
on the one hand they formed, as it were, the Pope’s special, 
spiritual army; on the other, as far as we knew, most churchmen 
thought little of them, and many of die laity denounced them, 
for their mendicant greed and hoarding and for their influence 
with the common people and womenfolk in general— too often 
wielded for their Order’s material advantage. We ourselves had 
always praised our friars as exceptional. But it gave one a curious 
feeling to think that the Holy Father should be unable to protect 
them against robbery (what else would you call it?), or else that 
he had sacrificed them to a whim of favouritism, or to pressure: 
it did not much matter which. 

Lord Jerome honoured the assembly with declaration of his 
reasons. Firstly he said that the authors of the enterprise had 
lost everything in the interval and would lack the means of 
continuing for a long time to come. The Lord God, he said, 
in a dream had commanded him to build a cathedral here, before 
he had left France early this year, so that he had sold all his 
landed holdings, and was ready to devote his private fortune 
to the work. By way of his third argument Lord ^Jerome con- 
trasted the glory of God with the vainglory of man: had the 
friars refused to yield, they would only nave defrauded God of 
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His new house and the service therein to be rendered Him. His 
fourth argument was blatantly seductive: St. Peters of Dames- 
bury being in practice little more than a large parish church at 
present, Lord Jerome desired to make Bedesford his cathedral 
town. Fifthly he spoke of what he called a certain sulkiness that 
had struck him in most people’s references to the Black Death : 
like that of children insensible to the affection of parental chas- 
tisement. What better way, he asked, lor Anglcmcrc to prove 
a worthier spirit, than to direct all its heart and strength into 
raising up a great monument of homage? In passing he showed 
how resumed building activity could not but renew every aspect 
of life, trade and traffic. His sixth and final argument revealed 
that he was in possession of full Papal authority and patents 
royal. 

What with the destruction of St. Bcncdit t’s-of-Friggsby and 
the terrible depletion of Anglemcre’s olhei monasteries, careful 
estimates supported the founding of a new community at Clouds- 
way, in preference to refurbishing the old. This monastery should 
oversee the building work on behalf of the Bishop, with the well- 
born and j\* "s Brother William Goliard as his vicar. And here 
was the noted Master Stephen Colct, late of the King’s service, 
one of the greatest living experts on tower construction, whose 
advice now and in the future the Bishop had secured. 

Under the Bishop’s eye. Master Colet and Jacob Tew sing stiffly 
renewed old acquaintance at a second assembly Lord Jerome 
called together at the site, shortly before his departure. He went 
over it with them, to see what alterations in the ground plan 
the changed functions of the building might necessitate. Prior 
Haakon and his two friars hovered sadly on the flowered brink, 
while the Bishop, the future Abbot and the two building masters 
waded through the cross-shaped wilderness below. The last- 
named couple scrambled further down into the crypt, where the 
lining of walls and floor and the thick rubble piers had been 
completed before the winter of 1348, albeit they were yet un- 
connected and roofless. The crypt was intact though waterlogged 
and teeming with frogs and water beetles. 

Master Colet affected a square notebook with w r oodcn covers; 
Jacob was content to gesticulate or draw his lines into the sand 
when the whole party climbed out to confer on the bank. Both 
masons agreed that the long nave of the contemplated friars’ 
church would do for the quire, so that the central crossing would 
be where the portal was to have stood. At first the Bishop 
demurred, calling the shape they had outlined something too 
long and thin: but the masons showed him where the rock-bed 
ended and where the root of a hill-swelling encroached, and he 
withdrew his objection. Listening to them, one of the friars, a 
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simple, soft-hearted old man, was unable to stay his tears; 
although as a special boon the friars had received express assur- 
ance that they might retain their rights over the hospital. 

Lord Jerome then spoke to us in a general way on the probable 
services required of the townsfolk. Some of us gazed at Lord 
Hugh, and we did not like the look on his face. Hugh Cinqmort 
was very tall and but for his stoop would have been taller still; 
with his massive, harsh, violent face and sandy mane of hair 
he could look ravening brother to the lion blazoned on his shield. 

The future Abbot of Cloudsway Waste did not know him as 
we did, and unsuspectingly allowed himself to be drawn into 
conversation. Very amiably the lord of Bedcsford asked what 
sort of material the reverend lords had in mind, since all the 
quarries were still idle? 

Brother William threw himself into explaining with his usual 
enthusiasm. ‘This region is rich in rubble, flint and ragstone. 
At a rough estimate it would seem that enough of these were 
collected before the Black Death for us to proceed with the 
arches and vaulting ol the crypt without waiting until the weeds 
have been cleared and the new excavations added. Myself I 
would go so far as to say that there is plenty for at least the 
first course of the chancel walls, without further collections. And 
of course further collections will be set in motion almost at once. 
We can have a neat inlay of trefoils in black flint along the first 
six courses, say ' 

‘ All in all you will need a great deal of rubble and flint, then? ' 

* Well — Master Jacob, who has much experience in this mode 

of building, calculates that if we make the outer walls about 
seven feel thick we shall need * 

4 Before you go on: lias Jacob Tcwsing also calculated the cost 
for you? * Round the two of them everybody had fallen silent, 
and as he grew aware of it Lord Hugh raised his voice the more 
loudly. 

‘Cost ?’ said Brother William, with an uncomprehending 

smile. ‘ It is not as if we had to send far and wide for skilled 
labourers — not, at any rate, in the beginning. It is not with 
building as with husbandry. Civen skilled guidance, anyone can 
help start even a new type of building.' 

‘That was not what 1 meant. I wondered whether you had 
realized that building with rubble alone will cost you twice as 
much as stone.' 

* How do you make that out? ' The Bishop joined the pair. 

‘ I will tell you. I take the price I have just this moment fixed 
on per hundredweight of rubble, or flint, as the case may be, and 
I multiply it by the quantities which I have roughly estimated 
you will need * His voice, still falsely solicitous, was drowned 
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in general tumult. He waited until it subsided, ‘For who dare 
dispute my rights over everything gathered off my lands? You, 
Reverend Lora — nay, do not try to silence me, it is well that the 
people should hear this — you have seen fit to dispute the very 
moderate ground rent with which, for the sake of my father's 
soul, I was prepared to content me — in spite ot the fact that a 
cathedral is an entirely different matter from the simple preaching 
church lor which the land was originally granted.* He turned to 
us and shouted, ‘ It has pleased Lord Jerome to inform me that 
researches he caused to be made in London revealed this area 
to have been waste common all along — so far I have only his 
word for it ' 

‘ You were shown the transcription ot the Doomsday entry, 
confound you/ Lord Jerome shouted back. 

‘Worse! * Lord Hugh laughed, flinging up his arm, ‘I have 
only Lord Jerome's copyist’s word tor it ! Now let everyone take 
note. Lord Jerome holds that the discovery of the Hand stamped 
this wasteland church property. He has been bold enough to 
ask me to make restitution of all the friars’ past payments. Thus 
[ am ti 1 , ».o npensate the friars for the injury he is inflicting on 
them! But I shall be going down to London myself in a week 
or two. I shall fight for my rights so long as there remains the 
dendercst legal possibility ol justice. In the meantime the 
Re\erend Lords are more than welcome to clear my land of every 
crumb of rock and flint at present depreciating arable soil — at 
fhe lowest price I can afford to ask.' 

‘Hugh Cinqmort, are you not afraid !’ the Bishop 

thundered. 

* Afraid, my lord? What have I to fear, if you arc not afraid? 
Despoiling these poor friars, and traducing the Lord God to give 
yourself authority! Little did 1 think a day would come when 
I would find tnyseli their champion ’ 

Prior Haakon agitatedly broke through our ranks — ne was as 
tall as Hugh and even thinner, but between broad, square 
shoulders he carried a tiny old crumpled head without a hair 
left on it. ‘We want none of your championing, lord of Bedcs- 
ford! Our sole regret is that none of us three is skilled enough 
to take any great part in building this new cathedral. But, my 
lord Bishop, you are welcome to such assistance as I for one 
can render with the timber monastery. And doubtless you have 
heard report of the great notebook, which was the pride of our 
house at Ovisham and was salvaged from the fire. If you will 
accept it, we shall full gladly lend you that ' 

Thus was Lord Hugh made instrumental in reconciling the 
friars to their loss. Henceforward they entered into the project 
as whole-heartedly as the rest of us. 



CHAPTER 4 
OVISHAM FAIR 


A utumn and winter brought more and more wanderers to 
^Bedesford for the term of the hungry season and perhaps 
for good. With them came the first rumours, confirmed after 
Christmas, that Ovisham town was making ready for a revival 
of its Easter Fair. Business had not chanced, during his brief 
married life, to take John Trcfellcr round the country east of 
Bedesford; and so far Juliana on her own had merely retraced 
her travels with him. She was determined to go to the Fair 
and this time did not trouble to conceal her preparations, openly 
offering to undertake small commissions for people. No one 
thought of remonstrating with her : when she had forced Edwin 
to resume work on the shutters, we had concluded that she meant 
to go to sea next; a journey to Ovisham was nothing in compari- 
son. Her brother was away in London; and the Vice- Abbot of 
Cloud swav made no move to restrain her. She took with her 
* Geoffrey Widowson and Gillian Smith and her three-year-old 
daughter. 

Elizabeth, as she was called, was a fair and sturdy child, with 
rosy-brown limbs whose firmness belied their dimples, her father’s 
blue eyes and soft straight yellow hair. She was dressed all in 
red, with a string of corals round her little neck which the hair 
falling about it had kept a milky white; the close-fitting bonnet 
tied under her chin with blue ribands was of red velvet embroi- 
dered in gold thread. Yet she cried all the way to Ovisham, so 
that the company got scarcely any sleep. She only left off crying 
to be sick. 

John’s old ship’s master, whom Juliana had notified of her 
intentions early in the new year, had paid some urchins to keep 
a look-out for the Trcfellcr wagon and came to meet it at the 
town boundary, patently dismayed at the sight and squalling of 
the little girl. Juliana shook her even as she greeted him: 
‘Master Lamb will hang you from the tall main ipast of your 
father’s ship for the seagulls to peck and laugh atl She has been 
like this ever since she parted from her nurse at Bedesford, taking 
no account of Gillian’s kindness. A bad, ugly, wickeil girl is she, 
and I fear me takes after her Uncle Hugh.’ 

‘Whatever possessed — what made you bring her, Mistress?’ 
the captain asked, walking along beside the wagon. 

82 
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*1 deemed it would be a great boon for her to see the Fair. I 
had no mind to be without both my children this time. You 
knew I have a son as well? He is too young to travel without 
grave necessity, albeit he cried to sec us go. But this one here — 
she did not miss her mother either of the times I was away from 
Bedesford. My dogs knew me again and rejoiced to have me back. 
My daughter turned lrom me with screeching and hid her face 
in her nurse’s skirts. So now shall she forget Jeanne for a change I 
Jeanne Widowson — do you remember her? Nay, you would not, 
you only met Edwin before his marriage. She is my housekeeper, 
you must know, and has been with me ever since Elizabeth was 
born. The new lord Abbot gave special permission for her to 
stay on, although Edwin has had to move to the Waste, like 
everybody else belonging to church land. I need not pay her 
anything now because her husband spoilt some work he had been 
paid to do for me/ 

Master Lamb was not tall, but nigh as broad as he was long, 
especially at the shoulders. His neck and arms bulged with 
muscle, Jiis fingers were like hammers. His skin was fiery red 
as the branched veins enmeshing his horn-yellow eyeballs, and 
liis hair and short, thick beard were wiry and grey. He was 
dressed lor the occasion in a scarlet knee-length kirtle with crenel- 
ated edges, blue hose and shoes and a brown silk cap with a 
long, tapering end, draped round his neck and shoulders in front 
and terminating in a heavy tassel behind. He walked as sailors 
do, swinging his paunch from side to side; and his cracked voice 
was so used to contending against storm and swell that he was 
incapable of lowering it. 

‘I have bespoken room for you and yours at the “Cock and 
Bull”, Mistress: the only inn that is open this year. It was a 
good thing you let me know in good time, they arc crowded out 
already with foreigners from all over England and across the 
sea. Black Andrew — lie’s the host, though house and ground 
belong to the Cistercians — will grow so rich, this t ; mc next year 
he will be having his own tavern; ever since the raid on Gannet 
Island he has been lucky. I was in it too, but the spoils did not 
make a wealthy man of me ! Certainly I will tell you about that 
— later: for here we are. Look, Mistress: yonder lies the sea. 
That is the lighthouse, over there, and that the harbour, horse- 
shoe-shaped — right over there, at the northern tip, arc John's 
warehouses, next door to where the royal flag is hoist: ay, that 
is where the Crown inspectors do their work. Over on the right, 
beyond the lighthouse, are only fisher huts; the Franciscan cloister 
used to stand somewhere about there. Turn this way now. You 
see all the spires? Count them; there is a round dozen. That 
square tower with the four pointed turrets on top belongs to 
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the lepers, or rather the Knights of St. Lazarus; theirs was the 
only church open at the time when I heard of John’s death, so 
there it was I had a candle burnt for him. Let me lift you dowit. 
Mistress.’ 

Juliana had caused to be made over for herself most of John's 
clothes, save the very newest and finest, which were laid away 
in bay and rose leaves for his son. With the idea, no doubt, 
of hiding her crookedness, she had had the garments cut down 
only in length; but the heavy, boldly patterned cloth that had 
hung well upon John’s burly frame, bunched round her in the 
most unsightly manner. Over a russet gown with a design of 
inwoven purple flowers, bordered with tails of marten, she wore 
a fleece-lined cloak, its enormous hood iastened with gold pins 
to her widow’s bands. Amid all this her long little yellow 7 lace 
with its black eyes and snapping lips seemed to live independently, 
without a body. ITowbcit, though weird, she looked incontest- 
ably rich, so the captain comloited himself as he led her and 
Gillian with the child through the noisy tap-room. Geoffrey was 
sent on with the wagon and its load to the warehouse, wheie 
Master Lamb’s mate awaited him. 

On tw r o sides of the tap-room, doorways opened into a number 
of narrow chambers with bedstraw on the floor. 

Into one ol these Master Lamb ushered the two women and 
the child and then helped the host carry in a settle and a brazier. 
He showed Gillian how 7 to curtain the open door with cloaks, and 
fetched food and drink for them. Elizabeth iell asleep before 
she could be fed, and thankfully they laid her to rest on the 
bed which Gillian had got ready. They made a hearty meal 
of porridge, stew of gannets, bread and sweetened ale. Gillian 
soon joined the child; Juliana and Master Lamb sat on with the 
ale bowl between them and talked ol old times. Geoffrey was to 
sleep in the stables, and the mate lived with the captain on John 
Trefeller’s old ship. 

‘Gannet for sure makes vile eating,’ Juliana grimaced, 'pour 
me another cupful, Master Lamb, to take away the taste. Now 
tell me how you raided the Isle ol Gannets. All we heard in 
Bcdesford was that you made an end of the pirates’ nest.’ 

‘Well, Mistress,’ said the captain, warming the ladle again. 
‘ there is not much else to tell, really. We had all grown so tired 
here of moping through two successive winters. . . . There was a 
man came to Ovisham, a stranger, and an outlaw if you ask 
me. . . . He got talking to people here and there. ... It turned 
out he had been to the island some time, and let fall he knew 
their secret inlets. So we got together, all the men and lads, 
and persuaded him to show us the way. He disappeared after, 
nobodv knows where and how — ay, maybe be was worse than an 
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outlaw, at that. . . . Well, so wc fitted up an empty ship that 
had been riding at anchor since the Black Death— every man 
belonging to her died in the Knights' lazarette — all the lepers had 
broken out, you must know, and roamed dancing and drinking 
through the town. . . . One or two ot the ships our there have 
their crews and masters still on board— the Black Friars have 
been talking of rowing out to get the bones and giving them 
burial, but thus far * 

‘Yes, yes, Master Lamb. We had the Black Death, too, in 
Bedesford.' 

* Well: so we took the Isle ol Gannets by surprise. There were 
none too many of the pirates left, either. But not one got away.' 

* And the piratcsscs? ' 

‘They fought like she-devils. Some killed their own children 
at the finish. There was one old woman, with grey hair loose 
and flying, pulled her tw'o grown daughters back into the hut 
which was on fire, and barred the door on the inside. . . .' 

‘You killed them too, the women? ’ 

‘What Ise* 5 What do you think? Most oi us were married 
men, and good Christians all. The Lord God was on our side. 
Only one ot us was lost. All the rest recovered from our wounds. 
Look at mine’- — he bared his huge arm to the shoulder, disclosing 
a deep lurrow running its whole length. ‘I must show you my 
sword sonic time- -like an old tooth-comb along the edges; I am 
keeping it so for the memory. It is on board your ship: you have 
never seen her, have you? Tomorrow you must look her over. 
We ha\e kept her in good trim between us, I and Tom. What are 
you going to do about her, and about the half-finished cra*t fohn 
had building at Ellascar ) You know John trusted me as I might 
have been his brother; and though I myself say it, like a trusty 
brother did 1 earn his trust. I mean to be as good a triend to 
you. fust you say the word, and Tom and I will get you a crew 
— if we have to go to Bedesford and fight the Clouclsway Abbot 
for a handful of men! Is it true what folk say, can any man go 
to your Abbot and otter to do building work, with no one 
asking if he is free to come and be sworn in or whether he be 
telon? ’ 

‘ If one were a felon, would he answer yes ”? Do you examine 
and reject would-be settlers in Ovisham? Would not you accept 
any able-bodied man for my ships? ' 

‘ I know not. . . . God has wrecked good ships before now for 
one sinner's sake. And if 1 did—/ am no consecrated priest! 
People say that Lord Jerome has not srirred away from I ondon 
since last year because he is ashamed — 01 else in order to pretend 
he knows naught of what is going on at Clouclsway Waste.' 

‘It is like people to know better than their bishop and to be 
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more righteous — when it concerns them not ! We that know what 
we know at first hand and not by hearsay, cannot cease lauding 
Bishop Jerome's wisdom in giving the Waste such an Abbot. 
Some of the monks are still living in tents and huts, and there was 
great opposition to him among them at the start — because lie is so 
young a man and they did not want to be moved to Bedesiord in 
the first place : but by now there is not one would not gladly lay 
down his life for Lord William, I am told. He is the wisest ruler. 
Not only arc tithes still suspended — save in so far as the monks 
must be served with timber, tillage, and building labour — but all 
fast days are remitted for all working at the site. You know what 
shameless wages labourers ask nowadays. I have not heard ol 
anyone save Lord William who contrives to get men to work for 
him at no more than the Statutes allow. He grants land to anyone 
who will work it, on hundred-year leases, without mill dues. Hugh 
will not be able to do less when he returns — I long to see his face! 
For he needs serving folk even more than I do, having none. Did 
you know I was the first in Bedesford to get any strangers into my 
service? Ay: this Gillian and her man. Oh! Listen to all the 
bells. Day in, day out we hear no bell, at home. We have a new 
parish priest, but none has set eyes on him yet. At the Wasteside 
the friars and the monks have each a makeshift belfry. But the 
wind is scarcely ever right lor us to hear them in the town— small, 
weak bells that they are . . / 

It must have been long after midnight when they parted, and 
still the sounds of carousal in the main guest-room went on. 
They sounded worse without the eye’s interpretation, Juliana 
discovered the next day, when she too began to use the room. 
She and Gillian and the child met Geoffrey there and broke their 
fast together. There Master Lamb would daily call lor and 
return her, himself having a standing arrangement with Black 
Andrew for his food all the year round, until such time as he 
resumed his proper employment. He was not ashamed to 
advance his growing debt to the innkeeper as a reason for urging 
Juliana to send him overseas, whereas his great longing for his 
element seemed to strike him as a thing it behoved him to 
hide. 

There was very little loose behaviour, much less sheer roister- 
ing, about the tap-room. Staid and respectable folk outnumbered 
the young and feckless that commonly predominate at fair- times. 
Everyone was here on business of one sort and another; even 
youtn and shiftlessncss steadied by tenacity of purpose — albeit 
this is not to say there was no song and lauglitcr in the evenings. 
But the very pipers and tumblers seemed to work with a predatory 
earnestness, instead of elating the onlooker, with a semblance of 
effortless play. At the mart there was little jesting; only about 
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the pedlars' booths in the middle of the town did folk bca them- 
selves more light-heartedly, yielding to the half-forgotten entice- 
ment of wares bright, fanciful and dispensable. 

Some others besides Master Lamb and his mate ate at the 
water-front tavern and there transacted a measure of business, 
although they had their beds elsewhere. The royal inspectors 
and excise men, the harbour master and the lighthouse keeper 
did so, the latter two and one of the Crown officials, old acquaint- 
ances of John's whom the captain made known to his widow. 
Then there was a party whom he but pointed out to her, careful 
to sit with his back to them, and speaking out of the corner of 
his mouth. 

‘ Nay, Mistress, those I cannot bring before you, nor you to 
them — I scarce know them to speak to. In trade you will come 
up against them soon enough. They are great Merchants of 
the Staple, ol I^ondon, and they have their own big yard here, 
and another at home and a third at Antwerp itself. It is only 
that, like everybody else, they are short ol serving folk at present, 
so that th y do not keep sumptuous open house as used to be 
their wont. Ay, John knew them and — listen well — was worsted 
by them in his time. This brings me to a matter I have meant 
to broach all along. Mistress: hate you thought of marrying 
again? ’ 

‘No! ’ said Juliana, cold and alert, raising her colourless eye- 
brows and pursing her mouth into an arrow head. 

‘Do not look so at me that have naught but your weal at 
heart/ the captain pursued, undeterred. ‘In that case, have you 
looked about you for a business partner? ’ 

‘That I have not either; and I see no need of one/ 

‘ It will not he long before you do. Mistress. I should be un- 
worthy ol your husband’s friendship if 1 let you stop nu warning 
vou. Ay, you have accomplished much and Anglemere is full of 
it. But now that things are beginning to settle and all the great 
men of commerce bestirring themselves again — think you they 
will let you keep the headway you have gained? Will they allow 
you, a woman, to join any guild? ’ 

‘ Guilds! We have as many guilds as single craftsmen iu Bedcs- 
lord, Master Lamb! So can I call myself a guild too/ 

‘ You are wrong, Mistress Trelcller, and before you are many 
days older you will believe me. But it were better you did not 
wait to be convinced. They could find ways to stop your trading 
tomorrow, but they mean to teach you a lesson first and it is 
like to be a costly one. They are not alone in this either, Master 
Goodrich and Master Mercer of London. All these men that 
have smiled at you and slipped sugar plums to your daughter 
are of like mind. If your wisdom is as good as its repute, you 
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will empower some honest fellow to act for you ere you find 
yourself a great deal the poorer/ 

f I can sec you have a partner in mind for me I ’ 

‘ Yes; I will not deny it. Who else is there but myself? Unless, 
to be sure, you wished to hand over agency for your goods 
entirely to some other merchant. ... I should have spoken of 
this directly you arrived; now you see why I could not immedi- 
ately bring myself to it.’ 

Juliana’s face had softened, her eyes were half-closed. If he 
thought this forecast agreement, he was wrong. ‘ So they have 
been talking about me, have they, all and sundry? They shall 
have reason to talk more. You shall not lose by it if I win. 
Master Lamb — for it cannot be that they promised to fee you if 
you succeeded in frightening me off? Now must I say, “Do not 
look so,” : did you not hear me : I said it could not be ! But you 
have not told me who the third man is whom they have ever 
with them, those wicked two. I have seen so many go up to 
greet him, he cannot be mere servant of theirs? ’ 

Master Goodrich was short and Master Mercer long, both had 
grizzled tufts of hair receding from pates of luminary baldness, 
and looked the men of substance that they were; but they had 
different-coloured eyes, and one had a wen on his nose. Their 
companion had attracted Juliana’s attention from the first be- 
cause of his strange, pleasing looks. He seemed young, and 
beside the colour of his hair the Cinqmort sandiness paled to 
very ashes. It was the deep, dark red of the proudest feather in 
the cock’s tail; and, trimmed evenly all round Tiis head, it looked 
like a close-fitting cap of such glossy plumage. He was very 
well built and very well dressed, with a cheerful, square face and 
.strongly marked features. 

As by no flicker of contrition Juliana would concede him 
reason to feel wronged, Master Lamb found it outside his power 
to maintain an offended demeanour and withhold an answer. 
‘ He is a Fleming of Antwerp, and is lodging with them. He 
came over on one of their vessels laid up in Flanders during 
the Scourge. A ship of his own, captained by a kinsman, left 
Antwerp lor England just before. He has had no news of it 
since and is making enquiries at all likely ports. His crew and 
captain may be buried somewhere, and his goods in storage. 
Everyone that used to go to Antwerp every year knows him. 
He comes of a rich and astute family, and as he has not come 
to buy and sell on his own account, folk seem to think he can 
give them good advice. He denies if to none — so if you ask me 
it cannot be worth much.’ 

Juliana soon had proof of Master Lamb’s good faith. She knew, 
as John had known, that she had the gift for trading. But so 
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had the Ellasea shipwright the gift for carving wood, he that had 
fashioned the figurehead of her ship. Juliana's experience and 
skill stood in the same relation to the Staplers' as that figurehead 
did to any work of Edwin Widowson’s. To her credit we must 
say she did not hold out against realizing that her previous 
successes — without competition— might be likened to child’s play. 
She was undaunted as she knew that children will grow up and 
learn if they are given the chance. She knew her chance was 
here and now, although as yet its nature eluded her. In the 
meantime she was made to feel intangible opposition — intangible 
only in so far as she could not put her finger on any actual machi- 
nations or their authors. She could not strike one advantageous 
bargain. To show her mettle and boast of her resources, she 
let a fifth of her wool go at a loss helorc sitting back, so to speak, 
and holding on tightly to the remainder, with an air of uncon- 
cerned and indefinite patience. 

One thing she counted vaguely as a gain was that she had 
come to be on speaking terms with the red-haired Fleming. 
Elizabeth* VtH provided the occasion. So far from fretting any 
longer, the little girl had shown hersell irrepressibly playful from 
her first morning at the inn. Gillian could not control her; her 
mother was often out. All the other grown lolk delighted in her 
wildness and encouraged it until they themselves must regret it. 
At meal times Elizabeth could seldom he constrained to stay in 
her place on the bench; she would watch her opportunity to run 
round and pester her various acquaintances. Once Juliana, 
returning lrom the quayside, found her daughter sitting on the 
Fleming's shoulders as he ate, absorbedly stroking his hair with 
both her small ungentle hands. Another time, when they had 
been hunting high and low for Elizabeth, the Fleming retrieved 
her from the boat shed. He called himself Lucas, Son of Robin. 

The only person whom the little girl’s attentions had brought 
to serious harm was the innkeeper. She carambolcd into him 
one evening a« he came bearing a cauldron of porridge just ofr 
the fire and, trying to save her, he scalded himself badly. To do 
the child justice, she howled lar more loudly than Black Andrew 
himself. Juliana punished her in spite of his intercession, and 
in spite of her private opinion that this same mishap might well 
have befallen without Elizabeth. For she had observed, as she 
knew others had also, that something of the kind was for ever 
happening to the man. If he was not cutting or burning him- 
self he would slip and hurt his knee or sprain his wrist, break 
his own spoons, spill or forget to stopper his own ale, and get 
his head bumped. When first she had awakened to the con- 
tinuity of his petty ill-luck, her giggle had been cut short by the 
fact that no one echoed it. She marked that other people viewed 
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these accidents with concern. For all that, as Master Lamb 
said, Black Andrew must be raking in a fortune, she thought 
she had rarely seen a man look more harassed and more un- 
prosperous in himself. 

Overnight Elizabeth fell into a high fever. None could tell 
what ailed her. They fetched one of the Black Friars, whose 
church the visitors from Bedesford had been attending, and a 
leechwife from the ill-reputed eastside, wheti the priest could not 
help. No remedy availed. The child lay insensible, now boiling 
to the touch, now cold as ice; now tossing and moaning, now 
limp and still. Matter seeped from her ears and nostrils and 
stuck down her eyelids, and she seemed to shrink visibly as her 
body was drained of all moisture. 

Gillian, who had no children of her own, lo\cd Elizabeth, 
although the child had gi\en her scant return lor her affection; 
and she tended her without rest. Juliana had never lo\ed Eliza- 
beth as she did Little John, even before she had him; but she 
did not want to lose her daughter. The guests all sent mes- 
sages, suggestions, toys and dainties; Juliana learnt that Master 
Goodrich and Master Mercer had each burnt a candle to the 
Virgin for the child's rcco\ ery. Master Lamb went about sub- 
dued by superstitious dread ol a death in the house. When alter 
five days Elizabeth showed no sign of mending, people began to 
accept it that there was no hope. 


CHAPTER 5 
SWAN YGERN 


I hey put down extra floor strew in the tap-room and straw on 
Jithe cobbles round the inn. Black Andrew lost some custom, 
as folk could procure odd meals at the pie stalls or on board the 
ships; and many preferred doing that to drinking next door to 
a dying child. The resident guests drank less to help them keep 
quiet, and went much earlier to rest. , 

Late in the evening of the fifth day, the innkeeper, Juliana, 
Geoffrey and Master Lamb found themselves the only persons 
still awake and sitting up; others lay sleeping on the benches and 
the floor, or had retired to their rooms and alcoves. Gillian 
was with Elizabeth. Master Lamb rose at last and stretched. 
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and offered to accompany Juliana to the midnight Mass at the 
Church of Christ-the-Iniant.' She shook her head and let it 
sink back on her arms, reposing crossed upon the table. Geoffrey 
said he would like to go with the captain, since he could not do 
any good here; and the two departed, shamefaced, with words 
of false hopefulness. 

‘ Mistress Trefeller ! All is not yet lost/ Black Andrew got up 
and stood over her, leaning on his fists. ‘ We have not yet tried 
everything. I have a woman living here, that no one knows of; 
and she has great skill. Let me fetch her. But see that you do 
not waken any of these others meanwhile/ 

Juliana had sat up wearily and stared after him out of blank, 
red eyes. 

He returned with a tall woman moving very quietly on long, 
narrow, naked feet, dressed in a sleeveless man’s kirtle of brown 
stuff with a belt of rope; her slender arms were white but streaked 
with dirt. Round her head was tied a nettle-cloth kerchief which 
left bare her broad forehead and throat; she had great, sea-grey 
eyes. Juliana looked up at this woman in the same helpless, 
gaping ■vfy befoie. The innkeeper motioned her to lead the 
way into the sick-chamber. Gillian sat on the floor, one arm 
pillowing Elizabeth’s head, her other hand chafing the small feet 
under the covers; her face was grey as wasps’ nests. She whis- 
pered that there had been no change. She also was too tired to 
be curious. 

Black Andrew spoke to the strange woman so that the others 
could not heai him. The woman bent over the bed, nodded and 
said that they must leave her alone with the child. She had a 
harsh, hard, foreigner’s way of speaking, but that was only her 
\oicc, not her tone. The three of them returned to the barelv 
glimmering hearth. Gillian fell asleep the instant she let herself. 

Once the innkeeper rose and made as to tiptoe back to where 
a faint rim of light showed under the screen of cloaks. But he 
thought better of it halt-way. Juliana looked at him, and, beyond 
asking questions, looked away again, at nothing. Afterwards, she 
could not recall having heard any sound from the sick-room the 
entire time. Black Andrew fell to crossing himself and murmur- 
ing paternoster . Presently his eyes closed. The mother could 
not even pray. 

She, too, must have fallen asleep. Suddenly the strange woman 
stood touching her shoulder and, as she started up, beckoned 
her to follow. 

Juliana advanced hesitantly; she had to make more than one 
effort before she could bring herself to look ix Elizabeth. The 
same two rush-lights were still burning that they had lit at dusk. 
It seemed to her that they were still the same length as when 
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she had left the woman here. The child lay, pale and diminished 
enough, but with open, clear and- knowing eyes, her breathing 
regular and easy; albeit, when she saw her mother weep she 
looked frightened and began to struggle. The tall woman stepped 
between them and placed her long, supple fingers across the child’s 
brow. Elizabeth’s eyes closed and she rolled over on her side, 
laid her cheek on her doubled fists, drew up her little knees and 
slept. The woman helped Juliana to sit down. 

'Is it true? ’ the mother asked weakly. ‘Have you made her 
well in this short time? The air is so clean and fresh in here on 
a sudden. Who are you? Are you a witch? 1 

‘ People that had no cause to love me have sometimes called me 
so,’ the woman said in gentle rebuke. 

‘I did not mean to vex you. 1 hardly know what I am 
saying.’ 

‘Ay, you arc tired out, body and soul, poor being. Come then, 
and I will refresh you.’ The woman drew Juliana on to her lap 
and rocked her slowly in her arms. 

When she awakened, undressed and in bed, the woman was 
still there, in the light of dawn, squatting on her heels opposite 
the bed. The lights were burning even yet, and no lower. A few 
strands of hair with a little straw sticking in them had escaped 
from the woman’s kerchief. Now one could sec that her hair was 
as purest gold— we have never seen its like: even matted and 
mixed with straw, it was unbelievably golden. The straw looked 
white against it and sheenless; and it made Elizabeth’s fair head 
to look a dull, pale brown. 

Juliana raised herself on one elbow. ‘ So you ‘were not a dream. 
Pray tell me who you are and how I may thank you.’ 

* I am Swart Ygern, a princess and poor prisoner.’ 

4 Whose prisoner? ’ asked Juliana, beginning to guess. 

The woman nodded, as much as to say she knew Juliana had 
guessed, and guessed aright. ‘Black Andrew brought me back 
by stealth from our ravaged island kingdom. I have lived, a 
bound prisoner, in an airless, lightlcss hole upstairs, ever since. 
I wonder if you can picture what that life has been like. Now at 

last he thinks he might let me go ’ She laughed a little, 

grimly. 

The guessing in Juliana’s head went on, connecting all Black 
Andrew’s accidents. ‘Where will you go?’ she asked, trying to 
speak as if captive piratesscs were encountered every day. * You 
cannot go back to your island ? ’ 

‘ I know not whither I shall go. I did not mean he will let me 
go free. He will sell me. I am not Yvs to sell, but he will sell me. 
Thus my fate will be righted.’ 

‘How do you mean this?’ Juliana said uneasily. But the 
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woman only smiled, and never dropped or shifted her straight 
gaze. Juliana had a feeling that she was sunk in a deep slumber, 
yet being left aware, capable of enjoying the sensuous, healthful 
bliss of sleep. It was a revelation that such happiness could reside 
in so uneventful and impersonal a state. Even while she still 
experienced it, a craving was born and waxed in her, for more, 
more, unendingly more of this. And even in the celestial thought- 
lessness of the condition she recognized Elizabeth’s saviour for 
its source. 

She did not think she had closed her eyes; but presently her 
eyes grew conscious of it that the woman in the room witn her 
was Gillian, silently praying over Elizabeth. From the tap-room 
came the noises of breakfast. 

‘Are you awake, Mistress? Is not this the fairest miracle?’ 
Gillian smiled through her tears. 

‘ Yes/ Juliana said, absently. ‘ You shall hate a fine present for 
all your faithful watching. Help me to dress.’ 

In the tap-room everybody knew already, and rose to Juliana’s 
entry with cheering and grat illations. Only Black Andrew 
did not ''61*1 forwaid, hut stayed among his barrels, avoiding 
even her glance. The others resumed their seats and went on 
eating and Lalking in low voices, Juliana guessed what about. 

‘Did you know about this, about Master Andrew’s captive?’ 
she asked the captain later on. 

Master Lamb shrugged and averted his eyes. ‘ Some of us sus- 
pected. Especially when all he touched began to turn out lucky 
tor him at the first — and then when it seemed all the small, un- 
living things of this world began to persecute him. None actually 
saw him make off with her. Bui w r e did not find her among the 
dead, and we had noted her, some of us, during the battle, for her 
looks. . . . And he spent a deal of time bv himself in the hold, 
on the return voyage. People ha\e been saying this and that, 
since; no one knew. I trow we did not greatly wish to find out for 
certain. For then we must have done something about it. I 
could wish your child might have been saved by other means.’ 

‘How do vou know what means she employed? ’ Juliana flared 
up. ‘ Elizabeth has not vanished since, when one made the sign 
of the cross over her; nor has any demon shrieked from inside 
her in response to prayer. Having killed all her friends and kin 
and laid waste her home, one might think at least you would 
incline to charity towards her, poor creature. A princess was 
she, so she told me * 

‘They all called themselves kings and princes on that island. 
If it covers as much land as Bedcsford tc** n, Gannet Isle is large/ 
Master Lamb said contemptuously. ‘ Our swine-herds would deem 
themselves hardly used if they had to dwell in those kings’ 
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palaces 1 When you defend her so, do you keep in mind what 
she is? Not only did she live a heathen outlaw, to kill whom is 
not murder— but what do you think Black Andrew kept her 
locked up for? Not just to bring him luck, 111 warrant! You 
only have to look at her. The man is not born whose blood she 
would not set on fire/ 

* For shame, Master Lamb ! And I do not think she is so fair 
as all that/ 

‘She is fair. Withal it is never unalloyed fairness which will 
take possession of men in the way Andrew has been obsessed. 
Maybe a woman would not know, nor be able to see it so/ 

4 She is too tall/ 

* Ay; one wants to bring her low/ 

4 — too calm and grave and proud ’ 

4 Ay; it makes one want to break her/ 

* Master Lamb, how wicked you are and depraved ! * 

The captain chuckled, 4 Nay, Mistress, I was but trying to 
explain. . . . Any man would understand. Have you rewarded 
her? At all events, you must have no further truck with her, 
promise me that/ 

‘ I have hardly thanked, let alone rewarded, her and so I cannot 
promise. And if it is true, and Black Andrew has used her as 
you say : then I say the shame is his and he the heathen ! ' 

‘She has lost no time in bewitching you/ Master Lamb said 
angrily. 4 1 will see to it that she docs not trouble you further/ 

But he had not reckoned with the innkeeper’s own designs, or 
those of the witch. 

Still not over anxious to look her full in the face. Black Andrew 
sought speech with Mistress Trcfeller and offered her his bond- 
woman for sale. ‘It is not only that she has such rare leech’s 
skill. She is strong and most able besides, and good at keeping 
rats away and cattle in good health. She tells me you know 
where she came from, and that you were not affrighted. They 
make good servants, her people, when once they have bound 
them to fidelity, so I have heard. They will do anything rather 
than break their sworn troth. I could get a better price for her 
from the Londoners. But if they had her to keep house for 
them here, I know I should lose oy it in the end. Apart from 
that, Mistress, I wanted you to have the first refusal, that are 
of my own country, and that everybody must admire for her 
stalwartncss/ 

4 Why do you want to part with her ? 9 

4 1 am a widower/ Black Andrew replied virtuously. 4 1 should 
soon have "the priests on me. It is not always fair-time at Ovisham. 
Most of the year I have few guests. Then there is not much work 
about the inn, and I go out with the others after fish. Why not 
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have another look at her before you give me an answer. 
Mistress? * 

* Ay. Let me talk to her again.’ 

She had noticed, and wondered whether other people had 
also, that no more accidents were happening to him. 

‘How can I be sure,* she said to the bondwoman when they 
were alone, 4 that you will not deal by me as I believe you have 

by your present master, Swan — I cannot say the other ? ’ 

‘He is not my master/ Swan Ygern said earnestly. ‘He does 
not own me. Can a thief own what does not belong to him? ’ 
‘Why do you want to belong to me? For I am right, am I 
not, and this is mostly your doing? * 

The woman answered : ‘ To tear your daughter from die arms 
of Death already clasping her, I had in a sense to give birth to her 
anew. Thus you, her mother in the flesh, are become my kin 
by the subtlest, strongest tics. It is so that I am barren, yet it is 
ordained that I shall have a daughter. The first part of the pro- 
phecy has now come true. I must help fulfil the rest. Only in 
true bondage can freedom be restored to me: so the Powers 
spoke throti^h the Priest-King’s lips.’ 

‘What powers? Arc you a baptized Christian? What is all 
this dark talk? You had better tell me your story/ 

‘Had I that?’ the woman smiled, and veiled her eyes with 
golden lashes. ‘Ay, we are Christians where I come from; but 
that our manner of worship, T am told, differs somewhat from 
yours. And the spirits of our royal ancestors dwell amongst us 
and speak through our priests that are also our kings. My father 
was the King. I was his only child and the Island’s sacred virgin 
—as you on the main-land have nuns. Swan Ygern must walk 
round each new craft swelling our keen fleet, to bless it with cross 
and mead and torch of juniper. When a new house was built, 
Swan Ygern must sing safety into its foundations. On every new- 
forged blade, sword or ploughshare, she alone could confer virtue. 
[ was our harvests, heaped with a tithe of spoils, earth-wrung or 
sea-won; 1 our mischances, punishment for which was not the least 
of my honour and glory. I was bred up in the exercise of all the 
sacred, secret wisdom of my priestly race/ 

4 Then how could it be ’ 

‘Wait. I was accounted very fair to look upon, among my 
people. One night, one of our warriors stole upon me where I 
slept in the sacred pine grove. He was big and strong, taller 
and stronger than I am, and he had his will of me ere I could 
summon magic to prevent him. I cried out, and the guards came, 
and killed mm with their shields, so that I brought him death 
after all. But then what I deemed great injustice was done me. 
They punished me for that I was sacred virgin no more. My 
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father sat swaying over the sacred smoke and let the Powers 
speak through him. My life was to be spared, for our ancestors 
wanted me among their company in time; but I must retrieye 
what I had lost in lifelong bondage. But then I forgot Who it 
was spoke through the King, and I swore vengeance to all that 
upheld the judgment: I was given to a man of mean blood for 
his thrall and wife. So I wove my spells and brought disaster 
on my island and death to all that lived there.’ 

‘ If you could do all that, and do what you did for my daughter, 
and make Black Andrew wish he had not got you — I should not 
have thought bonds and locked doors could have kept you 
prisoner.’ 

4 And you are right. It is not the gaol has kept me so, nor the 
gaoler. The powers I was born with are God-given, like any 
other skill. It is only when we that hold them employ these 
powers for evil ends, that the Devil gains a part in them. Human 
weakness cannot always withstand the temptation of wreaking 
ill, when such is one’s power. But, thus yielding, we not only 
give ourselves up to the Tempter : we also exchange strength for 
weakness. For strength is rooted in the holding-off from doing 
evil. I have done wrong: I worked a great harm. Thus did some 
of the power go out of me. Before it can be replenished 1 must 
endure harm for the harm I did. I am not free : but it is not Black 
Andrew has my freedom under lock and key. I never was free, 
as most people understand freedom, for I belonged to the Island. 
Now if you buy me I shall belong to you. I need bondage, to 
free me of all those earthly concerns which would come between 
me and communion with the Powers. The lifeT want can only be 
founded in the luck of whomsoever owns me. You should never 
regret owning me. And it is ordained that you must buy me.’ 

‘ But ' 

‘Soon I shall begin to think you arc chaffering over the price 
of your child’s life.’ The woman had risen, towering over Juliana, 
yet benign in severity. The sunlight was coming through the 
small window, its slanting stream cutting across and enveloping 
her, so that she seemed to be growing from, hovering in a foun- 
tain of it. Some of the sun warmth brushed Juliana, who con- 
fusedly felt it as emanating from the other. The recollection of her 
sense of well-being in Swan Ygern’s arms blended with other 
memories. She put up her arms, like a child, to have the embrace 
renewed. 

‘This is Swan, who saved Elizabeth,’ Juliana later made her 
known to Gillian. ‘ She will stay with us. Bedesford shall see me 
return with yet another serving-woman. So maybe I will let you 
go, and James, as you have been desiring me to. We shall see.’ 

Master Lamb was kept from hearing of the bargain till after 
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it had been concluded. He was beside himself with ire and fore- 
boding, which Juliana took as something droll. However, she did 
not at once resume going out to the mart with him, although her 
convalescent child could now be left in twofold charge. It was as 
if she had no further thought of wool and sales, content to have 
bought, content with her purchase. In after days Gillian told 
us she had found it far from pleasant to watch Juliana’s cooping 
herself up with this new toy, the witch. She seemed jealous, 
Gillian said, of every instant the witch spared to Elizabeth; and 
on the other hand behaved as though she, Gillian, were not there. 
Geoflrcy was left to roam wild, and might have fallen in with the 
worst company — impressionable lad that he still was. Sometimes 
Gillian feared the Mistress had forgotten her home and, like the 
knight in the lay whom the mountain folk lured underground, 
would never return among the truly living. 


CHAPTER 6 

LUCAS, SON OF ROBIN 


I ms day vou must come out with me. Mistress Trefeller/ 
1L Master Lamb bustled up to her one morning. ‘The first 
Lombard ship came into port last night. They were delayed by 
storms, the pilot has been telling us— little do they know they 
owe it to us that they did not find pirates lying in wait for them 
as well ! No good can come of having any truck with any of that 

breed, you heed my words. Mistress * 

‘What breed? 1 he Lombards? ’ 

‘ You know well it was not them I meant— though it is also true 
few men have ever bested a Lombard merchant. You will not 
have seen all the sights if you do not sec them. \Ve might make 
inquiry, too, in a general way, as to what is doing in the southern 
lands they hail from. John and I once did well out of a cargo 
of figs, I mind. Come; come out with me, dear Mistress. For a 
merchant not to have seen the Lombards is the same as— as for an 
Englishman never to have breathed sea air/ 

‘It is true I need to buy a pair of shoes for Gillian that I pro- 
mised her/ Juliana pretended to conscni grudgingly; but for once 
she got ready by herself, without dawdling under her new bond- 
woman’s mothering. 

97 D 
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Although they two were early, the mart already displayed its 
usual aspect, with the usual din. Horses stamped and neighed, 
crane ropes screeched up and down, handcarts and iron-hooped 
barrels striking sparks from the cobbles as they were rolled in and 
out of open warehouses. Gulls and gorged pigeons dipped 
between buyers, sellers, and looming bales, mounds of piled wool- 
sacks, bins of fat grain, and open kegs of smoked or salted fish. 
Everybody had hastened forth early to see the Lombards coming 
in. Master Goodrich and Master Mercer stood deep in talk with 
their Flemish friend and the harbour master. 

‘Ah, Mistress, look there! ’ The captain suddenly nudged her. 

The Lombards came striding with fragile aplomb, as different 
from the rest as Spanish horses are from shire. Their eyes were 
like jewels, their locks like blue grapes, their complexions like 
finest parchment smoky with a cerise name burning softly behind 
it. Their garments bloomed about them as full-blown rose-leaves 
cluster on the stalk, puffing out the bodies, but emphasizing the 
lithe animation of thighs, calves, hands wriggling with what 
looked twice the right number of fingers, and slender, beard- 
furred throats. Compared with theirs, Hugh Cinqmort’s ward- 
robe was dull and drab — even though in hue these silks and furs 
and velvets were so sober-sad as almost to seem clerical. Pride 
sat upon them like contempt, as they forged through the crowds 
at the head of serving-men and carriers. Among the latter was 
a Moor and several men looking just like ordinary folk, piteously 
loaded. Master Lamb whispered to Juliana that in Venice they 
were almost Turks, so that pirates of many lauds would congre- 
gate there to sell their captives into slavery — ‘Oh, ay, they call 
themselves Christians — Venice, they say, is next door to Rome: 
but likewise are they next door to Constantinople/ 

• Unexpectedly, Juliana turned right about, stamped her foot and 
pulled hard at his sleeve. ‘ Let us go. I will not stay here longer 
to honour them with our staring, those heathen peacocks! They 
must needs think us simple, if we prostrate us to them in this 
fashion with our eyes ! Did you see Master Mercer's smile as he 
started tripping towards them — nay, do not look, do not turn 
round again and disgrace me with you: I forbid it! What are 
you babbling of? Well, do you stay — / will not! ’ and she was 
off, the crowd yielding and meeting again behind her. Master 
T.amb shrugged his louring great shoulders and resumed his 
previous position. 

Before long he was glad she had gone and so ntiissed what 
happened;* enabling him to bring her the news. He hurried so 
that he arrived at the inn out-of-breath and while the tap-room 
was empty but for Black Andrew and a pauper croiie who did 
most of the tavern’s indoor worL 
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4 What do you think, Mistress — Lucas of Antwerp, the red 
Fleming, got his news at last to-day. Ay, he asked the Lombards, 
as he has every new arrival since he first set foot in Ovisham. 
One of their Christian slaves came forward and swore on oath 
two of Lucas's crew had been in the batch of men among whom 
he himself had been driven to market: ay, the pirates had got 
the lot. The rest had been drowned or slain or died of the bowel 
flux after, among the rats in the pirates' hold. Lucas questioned 
him till he must be satisfied. The man had the name of Lucas's 
ship all pat and described his cousin beyond doubt, it seems — 
ay, the cousin was one of the pair.' 

* Poor Lucas ! ’ 

‘ You do not know how poor, Mistress. I saw him with my 
own eyes, delving into his belt pouch, and drawing his hand out 
empty. In the end he ripped the big clasp out of his hat and 
gate it the man for harbinger’s fee. And then you should have 
seen. . . . When they parted, you should hate seen folk move 
towards him apace from every corner of the mart. One would 
not have thought, to watt h them all flock round him in the past 
as he might be a prince or sage, that they were his creditors, one 
and ail! To the Stapler pair, of course, he is the most in 
debt.’ 

4 But I thought you told me he was rich.' 

4 1 knew no better: rich he used to be. But, you see, it is three 
years since the ship was lost, and the Black Death started earlier 
in Flanders and went on longer. And then also, it seems, they 
had gambled unwisely and staked everything they had on the 
venture, he and his kinsman partner whom God rest — I know 
not rightly how it was — there is Master Cyprian coming in now, 
he may know: shall I go and invite him over in your name? ’ 

The Master of the Royal Scales accepted with alacrity, and 
Andrew and his woman flew to serve him, to lose as little as 
possible of the talk. 

The room had gradually filled; everyone was talking about the 
same thing. For sure the company had never been waited on 
with like prompritude and assiduous hovering. Lucas himself 
was not there. The Master of the Royal Scales went on with 
his contribution, perforce addressed to Master Lamb. Juliana’s 
eyes looked vacant, since all her mind was concentrated on her 
cars, trying to listen in every direction. 

4 What will he do now? ’ 

‘He will have to take service. Does he mean to go back to 
Flanders right away, has he said? ’ 

‘ If he does, he’ll have to pledge his service to pay his fare ! ’ 

4 Surely wc arc not such carrion crows, all of us? Surely the 
one or the other of us would give him free passage? Had I a 
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ship, or even a cargo to be sent, I would offer to let him go 
witn it/ 

‘But how is he to live in the meantime? ’ Master Goodrich 
spoke up, brisk and strident. ‘ None can call me a worse Christian 
than my fellows. Yet 1 could not afford to feed him through for 
nothing until he may sail — a grown man in good health. Besides, 
he has a hankering to stay in England/ He jumped as if some- 
thing had stung him, went red in the face, and coughed hack- 
ingly; his partner chattered into the pause: 

‘ Lucas’s father came from these shores, knew you that? The 
mother was Flemish; they married two sisters, Jude and 
Robin. . . . Alack, it is not a question of what he would most 
like to do. poor fellow, lie will have to take whatever opportunity 
offers. And folk will scarcely vie to bid for his services, after 
to-day/ 

‘ His luck has turned/ Master Goodrich now seconded 
lugubriously. ‘He has lost too much. All his life he has had 
wealth behind him. Without its backing he will be timid. In 
times like these nobndy is going to risk his goods into luckless 
and uncertain agency. lie will be fortunate, poor Lucas, to get 
anv employment at all/ 

Not until the Black Friars’ hells tolled for Nones dicl anyone 
geL up to go. Juliana had meant to accompany the Crown 
official and Master Lamb to her warehouse, but she said she felt 
‘tired and begged them to excuse her. Gillian might a\ail her- 
self of their escort: it was some time since she had had an 
outing: she and Geoffrey could go along to church. 

The big room grew cold in untidy desertion. “The fire was low, 
with a rustling, now and again, as of a mouse beneath the ashes. 
Juliana went in to ^wan Ygern and Elizabeth, who were playing 
some impenetrable game of their joint invention. ‘Send her to 
sleep. Swan. I want to talk to you/ 

The witch in those early days was an odd mixture ol trans- 
cendent sagacity and savage's artlcssncss. In all matters of nature, 
of the mind and heart, motive and feeling, her appraisal was 
inordinately quick and penetrating, her action or suggested action 
thereupon Infallibly right. But her knowledge of the actual 
world was very small, confined to existence on the Isle of Gannets, 
and sea battles at second-hand. Battles for material ends, yet 
without material weapons, she had not then begun to under- 
stand. Life in Juliana’s alcove, within sight and hearing of the 
tap-room, itself was full of surprises for her. Therefore, when 
Juliana capie expressly to consult her, she would often lend her- 
self as receptacle, target and incitement to her mistress’s rumina- 
tions, luring them on to find their own solutions, rather than 
helping actively to provide such. And Juliana, whose wont it 
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was otherwise to exaggerate her own part, underrating others’, 
now in magnanimous infatuation attributed much of the work of 
her own brain to her possession of Swan Ygern. Now she wished 
to talk about Lucas with Swan Ygern. 

In the evening, when all the company was again assembled, 
Lucas ol Antwerp came also. Everybody raised a kindly outcry, 
asking where he had been and why he looked different, lie 
spread out his arms to show oft his changed attire: he had sold 
all his fine garments, gloves and ornaments and all, to have Mass 
said for his cousin and the crew. Several people jumped up and 
called him over to be their guest at this meal, Juliana among 
them. Howbeit, she went further and sent her little daughter 
sculling through the litter to fetch him. This was the first time 
Elizabeth had appeared among die guests since her illness. A 
score of caressing hands were stretched out all along her path, 
amid blessings and fond apostrophe; it would only have surprised 
folk il the Fleming had tailed to accept this ol all invitations. 

‘You arc very kind. Mistress,’ the Fleming said, with a little 
bow, accenting the cup from which she liad drunk to him — but he 
said it as he might have done the night before, in courtly and 
by no means abject wise. He repeated the words when she 
expressed sorrow for his misfortune, but spoke only of the deaths, 
which lie sec tiled to led partly resting on his conscience: ‘ and 
Piet, my kinsman — lie was dearest to me of all the world. Not 
being In others we loved one another better than brothers oft- 
times do. As ior the rest ol it,’ he added, as she made some 
murmured remark, ‘that is none too hard to bear. It is not the 
worst that can happen to a man at any time, least of all now. 1 
have no one dependent on me. Many long years will have to 
pass betoie any hale man need ever lack lor bread.’ 

‘What will you do? Keep still, Elizabeth, else will I send 
you to bed/ 

‘Nav, she is not rumbling me, Mistress. I like to have her on 
my lap —such a sweet and comely little girl. . . . Do? Oh, some- 
thing — something new lor preference ' 

‘You have not struck any bargain yet, then? ’ 

* No, not yet.’ 

‘ Have you had many offers? ’ 

‘Not yet, either/ Lucas laughcel. ‘Nobody wants to be the 
first, I trow : everyone wants to have another before him, to out- 
bid/ 

‘ You may be wrong there/ Juliana, lowering her voice, said 
gravely, with a flicker of a glance in the direction of the Staplers 
who, sure enough, were looking their way, too. ‘Some may be 
trying to keep everybody else from making any offers. To get 
you cheaply, you understand/ 
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‘ Oh, I understand right enough/ The Fleming laughed again, 
and tickled Elizabeth, so that her squealing drowned the con- 
versation for yards around. ‘And do I also understand aright, 
that you yourself wish to make me an offer, Mistress? ’ 

‘Might 1 not have been warning you out of pure kindness of 
heart? ’ 

‘That goes without saying— the more it my surmise is true: 
for you have let me know that you have mighty competitors/ 

‘But will not this have set you against them? ’ Juliana let slip 
in perplexed simplicity. ‘There you go, laughing at me again 1 
That 1 deem ill reward, and ill manners/ Even thus had John 
Trefcllcr used to laugh at his wife. 

‘Forgive me, Mistress. I must laugh all I can, these first few 
days, to keep from crying. Nay: if I wanted to close with them 
of whom we have been talking, why should this deter me? I 
know them well; folk do not grow so rich quite without tunning. 

I should merely be the more on my guard. But towards you now 
I find myself quite disarmed! ’ 

Juliana suppressed the wish to bridle. Do you mean you 
are willing to listen to me? * 

‘ Every word you say makes me more willing/ Lucas said, almost 
tenderly. ‘ God help you, God help us both, Mistress : you need 
the protection of a man of business ! ' 

All the while he had gone oil playing with Elizabeth. Juliana 
sent for Gillian to take the child away. At this Master Mercer 
strolled across. 

‘Are you off without bidding me good night, Elizabeth Tre- 
fcller? And you, Luke, will you, too, neglect old friends all 
night? Dallying 'with lady fair — take care there is no philtre in 
your cup — mayhap that's what she bought her a witch for! ' 

A spasm travelled over Juliana’s face, the colour and the glow 
went from it. 

‘The lady has just hired her a new man into the bargain/ 
Lucas yielded to the spur of the moment's indignation, ‘who 
will sec to it that no unseemly and unmanly gibes are levelled at 
her with impunity henceforth. He will sec to it, moreover, that 
she docs not go home poorer than she came/ 

‘ Then let him look full sharp to it/ the Stapler said with cold 
menace, after a short pause. 



CHAPTER 7 

STRANGERS IN THE TOWN 

T he Trefellcr wagon arrived back in Bedesford about the 
middle of the third fallows-ploughing, so that folk were 
unable to welcome Juliana in form and flock to see at close 
quarters whom she had brought with her this time. 

Juliana tapped her foot, not to find Jeanne ready at the gate, 
though the housekeeper came dashing out before ever the oxen 
were unharnessed, beaming, out of breath and bearing Little 
John, whom she had hastily bundled into his best clothes, her 
own Alfred following at his mother's skirts. 

‘God be praised, Juliana, for your safe return — anfl Elizabeth, 
my darling/ she cried, handed Little John to his mother, and 
went down on her knees in the black mud to greet her foster- 
d aught oi rii7abeth faced her unmoved; when Jeanne began to 
kiss her, the child jerked away, clasped the legs of Swan Ygern 
and hid her face in her new nurse’s dress. Still on her knees, 
empty arms still extended, Jeanne looked at the other woman 
whom thus far she had not spared a glance. Swan Ygern smiled 
down at her, and inclined her head, as much as to crave Jeanne’s 
indulgence for a silly child. It was this, Jeanne said later, that 
pierced her to the heai t. ‘ If she had looked pleased as I know she 
was in her heart, I should not have felt worse than I already did. 
But that she, a sti anger, should take it upon herself to ask me 
to pardon my Elizabeth — as if it were she and not 1 had given life 
to that child from the day of her birth and watched every hair 
grow on her head ! * 

‘ See, Jeanne/ Juliana said genially, gasping under the weight of 
her son. ‘Behold the company I have brought back for us. No 
longer will you need to work so hard, faithful friend that you 
have been to me/ Jeanne stared as if she had been struck: 
Juliana had never spoken to her thus: here was estrangement l 
‘ And there will be a man again at Trefellcr Court, to keep those 
great lads in check that you ever complained you could not rule, 
and dealing with what Arthur used to sec to — God rest his poor 
self-willed soul in purgatory. . . . But it seems to me you are not 
looking very glad, Jeanne. Do not be shy, they will not eat you — 
Swan here who saved Elizabeth when everyone had given her up, 
and Lucas Robinson — though they used to be great folk, both, at 
one time, in their own countries. . . . Oh, and there is Alfred. 
Come and let me sec, child, how much you have grown. Eliza- 
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beth has shot up wondrously under Swan’s care. Give me your 
hand, Alfred — no, no, the other one — has your poor mother been 
too busy to teach you manners? * 

Obediently Alfred approached, looking faintly puzzled at the 
command to give her his right hand rather than his left. But at 
this his mother lunged forward and whisked him out of the 
way, behind her. 

4 Whatever ails you, Jeanne? ’ asked Juliana, handing her own 
son over to Swan Ygern. 

4 Leave him be,* Jeanne said, in a choked voice. ‘ Leave my son, 
my only lamb. I will not have him — measured. . . .’ 

Juliana shook her head and shrugged. ‘ Well — need we wait 
out here in the cold until the others see fit to come and greet us? 
I should have thought at least they would be eager to unload, to 
see what gifts I have brought back for everybody ’ 

4 There is no one else,’ said Jeanne, leading the way, and push- 
ing Alfred ahead of her. 4 You will find everything in a fit state 
to receive you, for all that I had nobody to help me. James and 
Edwin have been taking care of your fields — but they have scarce 
been near the house. Ay, here is some bad news: my brother 
Jack and Edwin’s niece, Joan, ran off together the night after 
you had left.’ 

4 1 grieve to hear it for their sakes,’ Juliana said with dignity. 
4 1 shall not feel their loss, not now. But 1 am sorry, too, for you 
and Edwin, that these young kinsfolk of yours should have com- 
mitted their souls to eternal damnation. Here we are. Is not 
this pleasant ? Ah, how I envy the lot of all women -who may stay 
quietly at home, year in, year out. . . . What do you say to my 
hall, Lucas? Is it not bigger than you expected? Wait till you 
see the rest of the buildings — you, too, Swan — I shall show you 
round in the morning. Now, perhaps, if Jeanne will let us have 
something to cat ? ’ 

Without a word to Swan Ygern, Jeanne had taken Little John 
from her and carried him to his cradle. Gillian followed her out 
into the kitchen, Swan Ygern making no such move. For once 
she did not even heed Elizabeth’s tugging at her skirt; all she 
could do was gaze about intently, at the fine hangings and 
cushions everywhere, the well-wrought furniture and the hearth 
that could accommodate an ox. 4 She looked like a new cat that 
wants to mark all the outways,’ so Jeanne described her. Lucas, 
Jeanne said further, bore himself like a guest, polite and approv- 
ing; she could have given him a fair shaking. It is strange that 
these two did not take to each other; they had one thing in 
common which they shared with no one else / their aversion to 
Swan Ygern. Juliana had at length got Luke to say that in her 
place he, too, would have bought the woman and that the acquisi- 
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tion was a useful one. But he could never forget that Swan 
Ygcrn came of pirate stock, and that it was pirates had brought 
about the death of his dear cousin. Also, for one reared amid 
the motley worldliness of a great port, he had a strange purity; 
and the tnought of her usage by Black Andrew filled him with 
undying disgust. 

Jeanne and Gillian returned, bearing jugs and dishes, with 
little Alfred balancing a round loaf in one hand. He was no 
bigger than Elizabeth, but not as plump and rosy, and perhaps, 
that was one reason why he looked older. He had fine hazel- 
brown hair which in time would darken to the colour of his. 
parents’ and a clear-skinned, sun-tanned, happy little face. 
Jeanne, before sitting down, rearranged the bolsters behind 
Juliana’s humped shoulders, and said she had sent Geoffrey to 
fetch James. But she jumped up constantly to see to the comfort 
of the others, and in any case would have had little chance to- 
eat, glad to gratify Juliana's appetite for news. 

‘The fallow deer are growing to be a great plague again — 
worse thap ever they were when Thomas was hayward. Folk 
arc wishing Hugh would come back, that something may be done 
about it. But the upper Tew weir has been mended. The hop 
is coining along well, but it looks as if there will not be many 
apples this year. Oh ! and the lily Lord Jerome promised to have 
made, because of the flowers that grew on the building site — 
that has come, and is locked up in the crypt. It is made all 
of gold, except for the petals, which arc of gems like purple 
glass. . . .’ 

She leaned forward on her elbows as she spoke; meanwhile her 
son bent over backwards, reaching across behind Gillian for 
Elizabeth on Swan Ygern’s lap. Mischievously the little girl 
pretended not to see him, her blue eyes screwed up and her 
whole compact little body shaking with suppressed chuckles. 
Swan Ygern’s eyes were still on other things. Alfred slipped 
off the bench and tiptoed round, and began very gently to pull 
at Swan Ygern’s headcloth, a corner of which hung nearly to her 
waist. Elizabeth could hold off no longer and watched him with 
rewarding admiration. As he went on pulling, gradually a strip* 
of the stranger’s hair was uncovered. He forgot about Elizabeth 
and became engrossed in baring more and more of that hair. 

‘There is a swineherd again at last — one of the new people/ 
Jeanne was saying, ‘and our parish priest is not yet come, but 
the friars have a new travelling altar and sing Mass each holy 
day out on the green — even at the Waste they sometimes do it, 
for all that the monks’ dwellings are nearly finished. But what 
is the matter with me, witless woman? There is real news — you 
will never guess it, Juliana : Brother Laurcntius is not dead after 
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.all; he is come back to us. You must send for him and hear 
his talcs! He is the first to come back alive to tell them — never 
have you heard the like, I promise * 

The head-linen came off completely in Alfred’s hand. Juliana 
looked up complacently as Jeanne exclaimed to see Swan Ygern’s 
head shine suddenly like a lamp. Swan Ygern turned, smiling 
at Alfred, to retrieve the linen. Instead, she grasped the little 
wrist and looked at it closely. Jeanne leapt up. 

* Let go my son’s hand, you ! ’ 

Swan Ygern did not at once obey. ‘It might be that I could 
mend it,’ she said placatingly*. ‘You do not know -1 am not 
unskilled in these things ’ 

* Let me look,’ Juliana cried, * I cannot see from here — what is 
wrong with your son’s right hand, Jeanne? ’ 

Jeanne was shaken by silent weeping. ‘Nothing, nothing is 
wrong with my fair little son. His right hand will grow and 
catch up with the left one yet, for sure. I took him to be blessed 
by the holy Hand the other day — St. Hand that has made whole 
many a true cripple. Already it has grown a little, little bigger 
than it was, I am certain. . . .’ 

‘Come round here, Alfred, and show me,’ said Juliana. ‘How 
strange, Jeanne; I never noticed it before.’ 

‘It is because you used to sec him every day, and now you 
have been away,’ Jeanne wept. ‘ And the difference did seem to 
grow more marked only a few months back. ... I had managed 
to keep Edwin from knowing, till then. ... It is because of him 
I cannot bear it — else for sure it were too trifling a thing to weep 
over. . . . But he takes it so hard, Edwin does— anything to do 
with Alfred — when Alfred falls and cuts his knee, Edwin seems 
to brood and sorrow over it and blame himself somehow ! Mind 
you,’ she struggled to speak soberly, ‘ how my eldest son was 
born: strangled? — the same cord was wound around Alfred’s 
hand at his birth. . . . But soon now it will cease being so small 
and withered.’ 

In vain Juliana tried to persuade her to let the stranger examine 
Alfred at leisure. Neither Jeanne nor Swan Ygern wished^ hurt 
the child, yet neither would let him go. 

The dogs barked outside and Geoffrey came in with Gillian’s 
husband; and so Swan Ygern let Jeanne take Alfred away. James 
Smith had let his beard grow, and he and his wife hid their joy 
by talking only of that : Gillian finding fault with die pale, stiff 
growth, and James defending it. Juliana asked him ana the lad 
to bring in a certain sack, and proceeded to distribute presents. 
Je.anne got a length of blue cloth for a holy day dress and a little 
knife to be hung from her girdle, with a handle of carved narwhal 
bone. But Jeanne would not accept the latter — she seemed 
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offended that it was tendered : such a gift could only cut asunder 
her and the Mistress’s friendship. 

Next day Juliana took Lucas and Swan Ygern round Trefeller 
Court. She went to the trouble of unlocking every shed and 
store-house, showing off everything there was, down to the last 
nail in the musty, cobwebbed workshops, and battered bran tubs 
and winnowing sieves in the oldest barn: for a surprising number 
of everyday implements was new to both o£ them. The big 
warehouse where all the wool was hoarded she left to the last. 
It was a lofty building, black — with tar on the outside and from 
sheer age within — and having two floors under a steeply pitched, 
finely ribbed roof. Here Swan Ygern began to lag behind; but 
Lucas displayed greater animation, c o that when the bondwoman 
did not follow them up the ladder into the loft, Juliana scarcely 
marked it. 

‘ What is this? * he asked, as they had to wade through old, 
black wool loosely covering the gangways between stacked and 
suspended sacks. 

‘Oh ... It is some old wool we iound after the Black Death. 
1 had it apKaci out like this after scalding, in the hope that the 
worst foulness might be driven out of it — I might have it worked 
up for our own use. I can hardly hope to sell it — sec, the yolk is 
all gone out of it.’ She squatted down and ran her bony fingers 
through it, gathered some fistfuls and scattered them again. 

‘I hate seen the merchants smell it/ Lucas suggested. 

‘Yes! ’ Juliana laughed. ‘Would you say there was need to 
hold this close 10 your nose? ’ 

‘No! You see, so ignorant am I in these matters, I dare not 
consult my own common-sense/ He, too, laughed and stepped out 
on to the rattling slats of the balcony, looking out over the yard 
and across at the houses and gardens beyond the Tew. Juliana 
joined him and stiffened, though she did not move away, when he 
took hold of her flowing sleeve. 4 How much did you pay for this 
cloth? ' 

The blood rushed back into Juliana’s face and she twitched the 
sleeve away roughly. ‘Would you taunt me to my face, in my 
own <S(Kintry, Fleming? Do you think we do not know it here, 
what you are wont to say behind our backs in Flanders — that we 
are fools to let you sell us back our own wool at three times the 
price? ’ 

Lucas’s face grew red also. ‘I am no Fleming, you might 
remember, I have told you often enough. Ay; it crossed my mind 
what good sport it would be — and profitable — to silence that same 
old saying/ 

‘ How do you mean? ’ Juliana’s blush faded but slowly, and her 
hand still trembled a little. 
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'The wool is here, and here is the most constant market for 
cloth. Why should there not be cloth made in England? ’ 

'There is English cloth; did you not know that? But it is 
quite unlike Flemish, and not as good/ 

‘ I meant Flemish cloth.' 

'But — but,' Juliana stammered, still bewildered, yet taking 
fire, ‘ such cloth can only be made in Flanders. Wool is grown 
in England, and Flemish cloth is woven in Flanders. It has 
always been so.' 

‘There is no such thing as ''always". Time was when folk 
were "always" heathen, and the whole earth “always” un- 
ploughcd wilderness. It is not the air and soil of Flanders make 
the quality of Flemish cloth, but the working secrets of her 
weavers. Secrets may be passed on — or found our. I have many 
good friends at home — I mean, in Flanders. ... At all events it 
is a thought to hold on to and turn o\er in one’s mind of nights 
— what say you? But do not speak of it. to anyone, no matter 
how well you may trust them/ he added, after a look into her hot 
face, which made him smile and snatch one of her tense hands 
and kiss it — and now she did shrink back, albeit with a choked 
giggle. 'It is the kind of thought one must not e\en think too 
often — lest it take wings and roost in other heads. . . .’ 

'Juliana! Mistress, where arc you?’ they could hear Jeanne 
calling, up and down the yard. ' Brother Laurentius is here ’ 

* * * 

At first glance the friar was not greatly altered. The wreath 
of hair round his- head still contained as much ginger colour as 
grey, his scalp and face and scrawny neck were still baked as 
red as Captain Lamb’s. His hands w F ere darker and showed some 
gout knots and callouses; but in all the years that we had known 
him his feet had surely been as scarred and black, the horn of the 
soles overflowing from under, as it were, with grit embedded in it 
as flies arc in amber. There was horn on his knees, too, but of a 
limpid yellow. When Juliana and Lucas came in, he was sitting 
on the bench by the hall door with bared knees drawn up in such 
a way that the light passed through the piously acquired glazing 
and you could sec where the true flesh ended — to entertain 
and edify the children. Tic rose, hastily and somewhat embar- 
rassed, his alms bag falling on the ground unheeded. 

Juliana asked for the friar’s blessing and made him and Lucas 
known to one another. ‘ Here is a countryman of yours. Strange : 
I have never met a Fleming who had not red hair. Yet this Lucas 
tells me they are not all so. Am I to believe him? Mind you 
the little boy who was healed during the month of miracles, before 
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the Black Death — he had red hair of a kind, and so had his father 
and mother, and their serving-man — ay, their horse was a chest- 
nut, and that little dog they had, flop-cared — he had a sprinkling 
like cinnamon over his white coat, too ! Upon my soul, it is good 
to see you, Brother Lauren tius. Wc all were sure you were 
with God. But no doubt everybody has been telling you so. It 
seemed such a long time since you had gone — yet now that you 
stand before us, I cannot believe it was not yesterday! ’ 

The friar nodded, all his wrinkles smiling: ‘It has seemed so 
to me, too. On the way home it still seemed to me I had been 
away from Bcdcsford a lifetime, yet no sooner was I here than 
I began to doubt I had been away at all. Ay, in spite of the 
sad gaps and changes. . . . The years I was away have shrunk 
to the length of a night's dream, and do not seem much more 
real, either. And now have I told my story so often, I begin to 
wonder whether 1 made it up in my head ! ’ f 

‘Oil, but you cannot have made it all up! ’ Juliana reassured 
him, so that lie chuckled. ‘ Tell us how you found your way to 
the outlaw* ; n the first place/ 

4 There was no diiliculty. So many of them wcic sick that some 
had gone out to get help, even though it meant giving themselves 
up. Ay, you would be surprised to see how much brotherly kind- 
ness there is among them. Well, even so, wc lost count of the 
time we spent wandering lost through the forest, Brother Hilde- 
brand t and 1, ere they came on us and took us prisoner. Many 
a night w r e spent up a tree and watched the wolves’ eyes, alight, 
below. ... He died soon after we had been taken to the 
Beak, not of sickness, just of the weariness and hardships — 
he was older than I and less strong; his soul is surely com- 
forted. lie k now's, where I must still wonder, whether wc did 
right.’ 

‘How so, Brother Laurcntius? 

‘Had they not come upon us, had we not gone out to them, 
they would have died at peace with God, duly executed, where 
now many live on, outlaws still. . . They were distrustful of us 
at the first— how could we have known there was sickness among 
them, tjhey asked? Among them the sickness was different, more 
like the bowel flux, and not so many died of it. But when I could 
not save their chieftain, I thought for sure they would kill me. 
They cherished this chief as heathen might an idol. They 
mourned him so that it was almost blasphemous, half-dead though 
he had been before — of some terrible, crippling accident that 
they did not like to talk about, or else he had forbidden them. . . . 
Howbcit, they did not hold his death against me. God guided 
their hearts so that they took a liking to me/ He shrugged 
dcprecatingly. ‘ There was much to do. Not one of them, healthy 
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or sick, had taken the sacrament in years. Much worse than 
that: they had used to have among them, until a short time 
before 1 came, a man that led them to believe he was a priest and 
acted as a priest to them. Whatever he may have been before, 
outlawed priest can have no priestly power, and stolen host is 
worse than no bread.’ 

4 So they kept you with them in his place? ’ 

* In a manner of speaking/ The friar smiled. ‘ At first they did 
not like me to preach, but it grew on them. Then — every child 
that had been born in outlawry I christened and instructed. Men 
and women came to me, begging to be joined in wedlock over 
again — all couples that had lived together under the blessing 
of that false clerk. Some would be married even as they lay 
dying. When the first year was out, as near as I could judge, I 
made ready to depart/ 

•Well, and then?’ 

‘I must tell you that as soon as it seemed the sickness had 
passed, I had deemed it wrong to take further advantage of the 
dispensation I had to eat flesh-meat — the more as it is mostly 
venison the outlaws subsist on. Thus do they sink more deeply 
into crime each day they eat and live. Though their original 
malefactions may be forgotten, every one would be freshly accused, 
if caught, by the very deer skins that form their chief apparel. . . . 
Well, you see, so I took to eating only mushrooms and berries, 
and sometimes a bird or a fishlct. So when I would have left 
they showed me a place where for months past they had been 
preserving berries and mushrooms and roots of all kinds — for my 
sole use, that I /night be able to stay on without breach of 
vows. ... I am not ashamed to say that I wept tears. As time 
went on, I began to think God might give me grace to save them 
all yet — to persuade them to come out of the forest with me and 
be judged. But that was not granted me/ 

* And so you came back, good saint that you are/ 

' No ! No ! No ! ' cried the friar. 4 1 could not redeem them 
because, in my pride, / was the most miserable sinner of them 
all. If people would but realize how with their praise they 
lacerate my soul ! The outlaws themselves did so. And my eyes 
were opened at long last, and I saw that my staying had been no 
sacrifice, for I was happy with a vain and prideful joy: as the 
Pope of the woods, thus did I see myself; and the Devil had all 
but got me. So when I showed them my salvation was now at 
stake, they let me go, and I pray God every day to reward them 
for it. Blindfold I must go, but they sent guides with me, and 
more food than I alone could have carried. Then they left me, 
after how many days I scarcely know, and melted away without a 
sound. When I tore the clout from my eyes, I found myself 
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not far from Dick’s clearing. . . . And here I am as you see 
me.’ 

Juliana took a deep breath. ‘ You will not persuade many that 
you are not — what you will not have me call you. / think God 
sent you home that your skill may profit Cloudsway Cathedral.’ 
The friar did not answer, gazing down into his lap. *1 forgot/ 
Juliana said, apologetically. ‘Were you sad, to find that now it 
is to be the Bishop’s cathedral? ’ 

‘God shall be served there, that is all we may care about,’ 
the friar said, low. ‘ I hope I may be deemed worthy to contribute 
my mite of assistance. Ay, it will do me good to turn away from 
people for a time, made to work less malleable material, less 
easily deceived, less ready to praise and in turn deceive me. . . . 
But now you must tell me something of your own doings. Mistress, 
that I have heard so much about from others.’ 

Juliana needed not to be asked twice — she had not gften waited 
to be asked; and admiration of the friar did not make her any 
less generous with herself. But for some reason, unclear to her- 
self, she cjid not go beyond the account of her travels about 
western Angleinerc, compressing her most recent \cnture into 
one lame phrase : ‘ And now I have just come back from Ovisham 
Fair.’ 

‘So they tell me.’ The friar, lia\ing vainly waited for more, 
looked at her a little oddly. His glance shifted to Lucas. ‘You 
have left your wife and family behind in Flanders, Master? You 
mean to wait and see how things are here before you send for 
them? Or do you plan to rejoin them ere long? Whereabouts 
do you hail from? I was born at a hamlet just outside Mechlin.’ 

Lucas had only answered the last question, when Juliana broke 
in over volubly. 

* I have taken on Master Lucas as my steward. Brother 
Laurentius. Often did 1 hear my brothers say that when your 
horse has thrown you, there is only one thing to do against losing 
heart and valour, and that is to remount straightway. Thus did 
I wish to raise up Master Lucas in his misfortune by burdening 
him with my confidence and responsibilities. He will not take 
it amiss that I say so openly to you that have been so unreserved 
with uS. You remember Master Lamb? He was at me late and 
early to take a business partner, as soon as he had made sure that 
no consideration can ever bring me to marry again — you that 
know how dearly my John and I loved one another will not be 
surprised. To be sure, he wanted to become my partner himself. 
But he proved helpless as a child against certain people’s knavish 
plotting to ruin an unprotected widow; he is a mariner and no* 
man of commerce, and too old and set in his ways to change 
over. I myself did better than he: at least I snatched Lucas 
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from under their noses — and there they were thinking they had 

f ot him to themselves already : their wrath was laughable to see ! 
'or in these days nothing outweighs the value of hands and 
brains. So, although I have returned poorer in goods and money 
than I set out, my journey has been more successful than I 
could have dreamt. Also, God sent me a sign that I needed no 
priest to interpret. When I heard that Lucas knows of a con- 
signment of Caen stone — two whole ship-loads it will amount to, 
he reckons — lying unclaimed at Antwerp: then I saw God had 
engineered our meeting. Do you sec what it means? Lord 
William will be able to circumvent Hugh's trickery, and use 
finer stuff than rubble into the bargain! I left Master Lamb 
preparing the Elizabeth for a voyage this summer. Lucas will 
go with him, but first he must confer with the Abbot. The sooner 
he docs so, the better. I thought perhaps you might take him 
to Clouds way Waste on your way back to-day? ' 

The friar listened to her without comment, nodding slightly 
now and then. 

‘And where is the second stranger whom I hear you have 
brought back with you, Mistress Trefellcr? ' 

‘Swan? Where is she? Jeanne, have you seen her? She 
was with me and Lucas. Go out and find her, Jeanne.' 

At the suggestion that her new nurse might be lost, Elizabeth 
burst out crying loudly. 

‘Swan? ts that her name?' The friar shook his head, with 
lips compressed. ‘There is talk that she comes of hare-shirt 
pirate stock, and about some right curious doings on her part — 
ay, you know. Mistress, how fast rumour travels in Bedesford! 
Is it true? You must give me leave to interrogate her.' 

‘She taught Elizabeth to say Hail Mary in Latin — stop your 
bawling, child, and show Brother Laurcntius what you know,’ 
Juliana commanded irritably. ‘ So there cannot he much wrong 
with her. People will talk. Gillian was jealous of her from the 
first, and so I have no doubt is Jeanne.’ 

Jeanne meanwhile was looking for the witch high and low. 
The search took her some time. For Swan Ygern had started 
on a circuit of her new abode, and did not tarry to be found 
in any one spot. Quietly, albeit one could scarce say by 
stealth, she walked round every building, inside and out, touching 
doors, walls, hearths and chief gear, and greeted each with a 
soft chaunt of acquaintance. On the way she spoke also to such 
fowls and beasts as she encountered, addressed the grass, the 
trees, the well, and even the smoke from the chimneys. Jeanne 
said it turned her cold, to come upon the woman as she gave the 
oven fair words. . . . She did not like to tell Brother Laurentius 
unasked; the friar averred it was grown too late for him to con- 
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duct examination now. He promised to take counsel with his 
Prior about Swan Ygcrn, on whom, however, he conferred his 
benediction when she was led before him, and smiled, relieved, 
when she received this in the manner of all practised Christians. 


CHAPTER 8 
AT THE SITE 


T he friar and Lucas set out for the site. At first there was 
silence between them, awkward in the extreme; and, no less 
awkwardly, both at last brought themselves to break it at one 
and the same time. 

4 Nay, ptou.i»d, you speak first — ’ 

‘Nay, what I would have asked can wait ’ 

Matters were not improved when it transpired each had thought 
to draw the other out a little, the friar about Swan Ygern and 
Lucas about Abbot William. Brother Laurentius was evasive: 
he could not trust himself to be just to the Abbot. He never 
forgot, and never ceased holding against the Abbot the very 
thing which, to tell the truth, had stood him in particular good 
stead with the townsfolk: that on his first appearance in Bedes- 
lord William Goliard had made a spectacle of himself with 
Jeanne. 

On the hillbrow they stopped for breath. At that distance 
you saw less than you could hear of the work in progress. What 
showed up more distinctly than at close quarters was the scabrous 
indication of coming roads, graven by the to and fro of wagons, 
workmen and visitors. 

‘It is in a vale, and not up on a hill! * Lucas exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

‘It is not much of a vale/ the friar responded quickly, ‘the 
depth is no greater than the estimated height of the aisle walls. 
The towers will reach far above it, and will be visible for a great 
distance all round, except where Cloudsway Ridge bounds the 
view. The Ridge is the only real height for many miles. To-day 
the haze hides most of it; but it stretches on to either side farther 
than sight can reach, the little Wode its ditch. In the west its 
foothills meet the London road. In future ages pilgrims will 
continually be seen coming along the skyline. A providential 
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name, “ Cloudsway ”, does it not strike you so? I recall a time 
when people were fond of arguing about it. The crest being so 
like a road, some would have it that it meant ‘ way-in- the-clouas 
Others said it meant “ where the clouds have sway The blessed 
Lord Benedetto of Friggsby had yet another theory, curiously 
far-letched, but then he was a great scholar. Tic thought it 
might be “Claude’s sway”, the realm, the dominion of one 
Claude, you see. But.’ he smiled, * the Cinqmorts have no record 
of any Claude among their ancestors. Lord Gervasc was quite 
angry with Lord Benedetto. The Tcwsings would have none 
of it cither. Their forbears were all Eadwards and Eadwigs and 
suchlike. So I say, where there never was any Claude, there 
certainly were always clouds. . . / 

The excavations were fully outlined, in the shape of a gigantic, 
prone cross with two bars. Closer- to, their shade lost its density 
and attained perspective. Movement, workmen and horses 
became discernible, and you perceived the accidental castcllation 
of structures varying in stage ot growth. Yet no sooner were you 
right upon it all, than you ceased being able to lathom plan 
and outline, grasped only a moment belore in their entirety. You 
stood confounded in the midst of a rugged ma/e. The way 
through to the apsidal end was imperilled by flying chips and 
falling tools, and holes and obstructions underfoot, screened by 
stone dust. The vaulting over the crypt was almost complete, 
its domes like rows of upstanding eggs, where the chancel floor 
was yet to come. On top of each egg two men had standing 
room: it took no little skill to work on this bed of globes which 
must be welded into level floor fabric. 

The first bays of the procession path were under construction. 
Some piers were no taller than a man and as yet no more than 
rubble cores. Others, full-grown but lor capitals, had already 
been united with the slenderer shafts that embrace them in 
comely clusters. Two pairs stood firmly braced by their con- 
necting arches, a third was in process of acquiring one. Between 
these two columns stood a great, solid piece of scaffolding, with 
slats and boles forming a stout semi-circle at the top. This was 
used as a mould for the rubble and cement that in due time 
would harden and become the arc, from under which the wooden 
centre, as we call it, could then be withdrawn, and used again 
elsewhere. It was the one method of Master Colet’s introduction 
which Jacob Tcwsing found it in him to applaud. Jacob had 
been taught to make centres as they were required, allowing 
different angles and contours for prime arches and ribbage, which 
meant using almost as many centres as there were arches. If 
you consider that a single section of finished vault may some- 
times be reinforced by a very web of invisible arc struts, you 
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will sec what expenditure and wastage ot timber this used to 
involve. 

‘It’s all very well/ Jacob grumbled nevertheless. 'For arcad- 
ing it is pleasant and neat enough. But I took that man’s 
measure years ago. If he could, he would make everything the 
same. An authority on towers, they call him — I tell you, it he 
had liis way, all towers in Christendom would be as like as 
fingers. He is a man ot memory, but not of vision. I have vet 
to hear him hum at his work, let alone sing. Materials are like 
brides. They want to be smiled on if they are comely, cajoled, 
consulted, and embellished if they arc not. Some want wooing, 
others may yield the best results to rape. But always they must 
be able to sense feeling, desire, purpose behind the act. To 
Stephen Colet all material is alike. He treats it all as if it were — 
stone, T had almost said: that is a joke! An unglad artificer’s 
works arc still-born, robbed of the file to which they are entitled. 
That man, I tell you, has done murder all his working life — 
undiscovered simply because his corpses do not stink. . . / 

* * * 


To Juliana’s vexation Swan Ygern was duly examined by Prior 
Haakon, who pronounced himself in the main satisfied. He 
said that oiten certain practices, such as Jeanne had discovered 
her in, may be outlandish custom-* rather than netariousness : 
4 Folk are too ready to denounce anything strange and new/ How- 
beit lie remained in doubt as to the qualification of the pirate- 
king’s chaplain, the validity of Swan Ygcrn’s baptism, and the 
nature ol her spiritual guidance hitherto, and achiscd a form of 
adult baptism as a safeguard. The woman submitted to his 
questions and rulings with a good giace. Juliana herself, 
although she could not quarrel with the upshot, was slow to 
forgive the interference, which meant that her indignation was 
visited on all who lived with her. 

Jeanne Widowson arri\cd at the building site with a big bundle 
on her back and leading Alfred by the hand. Her face was 
swollen with weeping and, trying to find a way through the 

J 'umble of earth, benches, ropes, men and horses, her tears 
lowed anew. Some men took pity on her and fetched her hus- 
band. Heedless of bundle, child and onlookers alike, Jeanne 
flung her arms round him, weeping so that he could not make 
out what she was trying to tell him. So he resigned himself to 
asking the overseer monk for leave — thus losing till remuneration 
for the day’s work, in spite of what he had already done. But 
if he were found idle, comforting his wife, he would be fined. 
He took the bundle from her and picked up Alfred as well 
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At last she grew calmer, and he heard that she had left Trefellcr 
Court for good. Edwin guessed she had cried so, chiefly because 
she was afraid what he might say. For now he must enlarge his 
hut, take on at least one field strip in addition to his garden 
plot, and obtain a cow or goat, probably poultry too, and a pig. 
So far he had kept only a few sheep, which brought him in 
as little as they cost him, herded and folded with the monastery's 
flocks. 

Fie said: ‘And is that all? Is not this all we have ever wanted, 
you and I: to live together? Are you so sorry to come to me 
that you weep? True, I can hardly think you will like it so well 
here, after what you have been used to these three years. . . 
You may imagine what Jeanne answered. 

While his parents stopped in their walk, Allred slid down anil 
waded through the grass, which was cool and thick and very tall. 
He threw himself down into it, breast forward, and remained, 
absorbed in the tinv lives and tangled forestial depths of the 
sward, until Jeanne called him, and all three went slowly on. 
towards their home. 

Smiling, Edwin watched his wile and son tak< possession ol 
the hut. Alfred plunged into its disorder with the same sell- 
sufficient rapture that had explored the world between the grass 
roots; Jeanne immediately attacked it. She appeared to him to 
dance as she worked: bending, sinking, rising on her knees, then 
suddenly erect, like a wind-swayed fountain in an instant’s calm, 
whenever force of emotion compelled her bodily to underline her 
narrative. 

‘So she tore my hair again. Juliana. At least [ can take 
comfort in the thought that I told her mv whole mind! But oh ! 
Edwin, that woman! Princess, she calls herself, thrall of thralls 
that she is! “ Ganna,” Elizabeth calls her, “ Ganna mine,” Ganna 
here and Ganna there, there is no end of it: “Tell tnc another 
tale, my Ganna! ” She ha* filled that poor, pretty little head to 
bursting with her heathen fictions, and the child believes every 
word, and will surely grow up without knowing lies from truth. 
Not that it’s any of my concern. Let them see how they will 
get on without me, one and all. Ever since she was christened 
again, a grown woman and not ashamed, she has been working 
like the demons whom doubtless she calls to her aid. Taking all 
the hangings down and washing the walls with lye, all Over the 
hall — and singing all the while her nasty gibberish. The two 
babes have becun to hum it after her: must I not remove my 
Alfred, our sole treasure? There is nothing she has left me; 
“Jane” she was christened, and it is my name really, for Lord 
Gervase spoke my name thus when I served him at the bawn. 
“ Ganna-Janna,” Elizabeth says now, who never made up names 
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for me that led her with my heart’s blood. “Jane can do it. 
Jane will see to it. Jane knows. Jane says/* thus Juliana, all day 
long. And another thing. Juliana will marry this foxy-haired 
Fleming, see if I am not right. Already he has all the kcjs. 
The counting-house and all the papers in it are his to do with 
as he likes. Every time she looks at him Juliana smiles and 
grins like one poisoned with brew ol nightshade. . . / 

‘ And Geoffrey? How does he like having the Fleming set over 
him? ’ 

“ Oh ! Geoffrey ! he may not be a great woodworker, but he 
is made ol wood. Juliana’s dogs ha\e more feeling than Geoffrey 
your nephew'. It is all the same to him. I heard him whisding 
somewhere when I left to-day. ... It is not as if she owned me. 
is it, Edwin? You do not think she will wheedle the Abbot 
into iorcing me back? Jl there were not all these tales about 
him, I would go myself and fall at his feet and ask him not to 
let me go from church land — ’ 

Still on lit 1 1 nees, Jeanne had unconsciously adopted a pleading 
tone and ertitude. Her head-covering had long since fallen 
round her shouicleis and her tresses had come loose; her smooth 
checks glowed, her eyelids fluttered with a soft, moth-like heat. 

‘Where has Allred got to? ' Edwin asked suddenly, in a voice 
lhai she ucogni/cd. although she had not had the chance to 
hear it oltin latelv. 

Slit' fhi‘-h»*d. ‘Where — ? Oh, o\er there. lie lias gone to 
sleep, pool weary lamb, on your unthreshed beans yonder. Truly 
it is titve \ou had a woman here to sec to things — — * 

‘So was 1 thinking just now,* said i dwiii. ‘A wise, considerate 
child ii he, our son.’ 

‘No, Edwin,' Jeanne whimpered, with her long, broad eyelids 
tightly shut, yet unable to keep from smiling. ‘He may waken. 
Oh, Edwin, it is daylight still. It is not fitting. It is not like 
the times when \u were young and could not be married. Some- 
one may come, Edwin/ Edwin made as if he did not hear her: 
and 110 one came. 


* V * 

But one evening not long after. Biother Laurcntius visited 
Edwin ami Jeanne at their hut, and sat down beside them on 
the bed which nearly took up all the floor. Alfred lay on his 
back, close up to the wall, drowsily playing with some roots 
and pebbles. 

‘Yes, I ha\c come to you, Edwin. Of all the people vou, that 
in the old davs used to come to me most often, have had least 
to say to me since my return/ 
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‘My father! ’ 

4 A fathers feelings have I ever borne you, Edwin; yet it was 
not you that told me you had taken a vow never to work in 
wood again. Perhaps they were wrong that said so? I have 
hoped they were/ 

‘It is true, though/ Edwin said in an aloof voice. 

‘Then have I never come across like folly/ said the friar 
vigorously. ‘It cannot be acceptable to God— — * 

‘So thought I at one time, and went back on it. I found out 
otherwise. God Juid accepted it, and refused to guide my hand 
when I would have recanted. Those that told you about me, did 
they say nothing about Juliana’s shutters, that 1 had to destroy? 
But that was not all. I tried to quibble next and told myself it 
was only fine carving I had given up, and undertook plain car- 
pentry for the monks' chapter house. The very first day l 
nearly killed the man beside me. My axe slipped on a knot. 
My axe, on a knoll That showed me. It ought to show you/ 
The friar did some counting on his fingers. ‘You did not go 
on with the shutters until well after the Black Death. . . . Oh 
Edwin, I am so afraid that you vowed it from pride. That you 
valued your gift so highly you offered it up against the Black 
Death. I am not your confessor and I cannot make you tell 

me ’ he waited, striving not to look hurt when Edwin ret used 

him direct answer, and instead said defiantly. 

‘ Would you not say it is healthy and chastening for my pride, 
that my hands are. great lumps of clumsiness at mason s work, 
to be given only the roughest tasks? Advise me: maybe I ought 
even to desist from trying to get better at it? ' 

Jeanne, who thus far had sat quietly patching the window - 
cloth, spoke up: ‘I can advise you there. You have a wife and 
son to take care of. The sooner you improve your skill and 
your wage, the better God will like it. Ay, you may laugh, both 
of you; you know that I am right/ 

‘Until quite lately Edwin’s wife and child were well-provided 
for/ Brother Laurentius turned to her. ‘Now what possessed 
you to run off like that from Trefellcr Court? ’ 

‘The work of that great house had long been too heavy for 
her! ’ 

* So the moment she gets help, she leaves? ’ 

‘What is it to do with you?’ Jeanne cried. ‘If Juliana has 

sent you to ask me to go back ’ 

‘That she has not. Your going harmed none but yourself 
and this child here/ 

‘Would you teach me how to love my son? * Jeanne’s voice 
trembled with rage, and there was exasperation in Edwin's tone, 
too: 
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4 Will not his soul thrive the better for my poverty? 9 

‘These sneering questions do not come well from your lips, 
Edwin. Souls are not cabbages, that the same treatment profits 
all alike. I have seen more of your son than of you, since I 
came back, and more, I trow, than you yourself had, till this 
madness came over your wife. Before this, she was glad enough 
to talk to the old friar, who'd listen to her by the hour about her 
son, and who was not above taking him oil her hands now and 
then when she was busy! I can read all the signs, Edwin, 
though you may be blind to your own child's promise. If onh 
he could have gone on enjoying the softer life of a great mansion, 
I tell you, he might have grown into a Widowson to put all his 
forbears in the shade.' 

At this Edwin fairly shouted, ‘ His hand, man! Do you forget 
his hand? What do you mean by coming to torment us? ’ 

‘Edwin ! ' Brother Laurentius whispered in dismay. ‘You 

know it is only because of the love I have for you and yours ' 

‘Have mercy, then, and love us less! Would you rescue a 
drowning by a hook sunk in his vitals^ Let me sink in peace, 
lor Jesus Christ's sake! ’ 

Alfred started up; Jeanne hugged his head to her breast and 
covered up his cars, rocking Him. 

Brother Laurentius got to his leet and settled the rope round 
his waist. Edwin sprang up, full of remorse. ‘Forgive me, 
Brother Laurentius; forgive my unseemly shouting. It was be- 
cause unwittingly you hurt me that I cried out.' 

‘ Most surely do I forgive you, my son. When there was scant 
breath left in his battered body, Benedetto of Friggsby lifted up 
his aged voice that the murderers might hear him above the 
sound of their cudgels, as he forgave them.' 

‘My father! Brother Laurentius! ’ 

‘Your father and your brother am I in Christ, and I will 
take my leave now: one can sec too much of one’s relatives. I 
have been too much your father. It is no more than justice, that 
Heaven now should make me share the common lot of carnal 
fathers, in that the time comes for all when their sons forsake 
them. But this I know: you would not have treated me so in 
the old days, before we friars were robbed of all authority and 
title, when piety and virtue still counted for something in Bedes- 
ford, because we were foremost in example, whereas the monks, 
your present masters, are foremost only in wildcred living. They 
will not lift a finger, nor waste a particle of breath, to snatch 
you from the brand. They will not persecute you as I have; 
they’ll leave you free to go your own way to perdition. There 
is no swifter, surer vehicle than pride. The Devil knew that I 
would be a brake, and therefore he taught you to shun me.’ He 
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made the sign of the cross over all in the hut, and departed 
in spite of everything they could say. 

Jeanne put down the child and twined her arms round Edwin, 
pressing her check to his. ‘ Do not fret now, my Edwin. You 
were right, even though he has made you feel in the wrong. 
Now shall we be safe from his prying for a while — at least I hope 
so! He is a very good man, no doubt, and no doubt love.s you 
as he said. But I liked what you said, the way you put it: 
“ Love me less ! ” ' 



PART THREE 


THE WITCH 
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CHAPTER i 

THE BROTHERS 


H ugh ce:omort had left Bedesford before Martinmas; but 
once he was in London time went by so quickly that he 
found himself well in the new year without as yet having made 
full enquiries after his kin. lie had taken the oath to King 
Edward, renewed acquaintance with many who, like him, had 
fought in France, feasted at the lower Palace on Christmas Day, 
lain also at Windsor, the Sa\ov and other great houses, gone to 
Mass at a different church every holy day, hunted much, and 
attended two tournaments. lie had seen and spoken to Baldwin, 
his next brother but one, at several of these gatherings: but 
deferred a serious discussion until they might know for certain 
how many of the family were alive to share the inheritance. 

The Black Death w'as at once too recent and too far away for 
information to be easily obtained. Public and private records 
were still in confusion, while personal recollections had begun to 
fade; also, London had suffered a second Visitation in 1349. lie 
got conclusive proof that his sister Mary and her husband and 
children, of Essex, had all died. Gcrvase was said to have died 
about the same time: but in his case there was no legal evidence, 
nor any trace of the woman he was said to have married. Hubert, 
the youngest of the brothers, had disappeared from the house 
of Master Jolybody (later Sir Bertrand Jolybody) the tailor, as 
early as 1347. Here Lord Hugh combined his researches with 
the acquisition of a new wardrobe. 

He presented himself at Baldwin’s lodgings — a small house 
rented of the butchers’ guild — clad in a coat of clover-coloured 
Flanders cloth with a little grape of silver bells hanging from 
the tip of each sleeve, a pale-blue silken shirt fastened with silver 
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cord, a hooded cloak and train of matching blue with an inwoven 
pattern of marsh cinquefoil and moleskin lining, a silver-plated 
belt, soft mouse-grey gloves, and hose and shoes of finest archil- 
dyed leather, the toes being tied up to the ankles by little brass 
chains. The hood hung down his back, that he might display 
upon his crown a hat resembling a huge poppy. It came Irom 
France. 

Baldwin himself opened to his eldest brother’s knocking, 
dressed in a long black gown edged with some dubious grey fur 
in an advanced state of dilapidation, so that it flew up about him 
like thistledown at every movement. He had the Cinqmort hair, 
albeit very thin and short, a high, straight forehead from which 
a short hooked nose sprang forward without indentation at the 
root, the same black eyes as Juliana and a thin mouth whose 
lower lip protruded. 

Lord Hugh motioned his hired porter to deposit the load ot 
clothcs-sacks, shied a coin at him, entered, and closed the front 
door behind him, Baldwin backing rather helplessly. ‘ Now my 
purse is empty/ said Lord Hugh, dangling it aloft. ‘As I intend 
to take you back to live with me, brother, I deem it only fair 
that you should have me to live with you for the remainder of 
our stay in this leech pond ot a city/ 

‘ But ’ Baldwin stammered, horrified, yet smiling in spite oi 

himself. 

‘The prices here arc sinful/ Hugh pursued serenely. ‘They 
bleed you for breathing their vciy air, clogged with stink as it is. 
I hope you will not think the family honour diminished because 
I have come unattended. With a couple of henchmen eating 
their heads off and drinking their legs away, I could not have 
stayed in London above a month/ 

‘I eat and drink a very great deal myself, brother Hugh/ Bald- 
win said wryly. ‘ I fear me you cannot afford to drag me back to 
Bedesford/ 

‘No sacrifice can be too great/ Hugh grinned and clapped him 
on the shoulder so that the fur flew. ‘ Meanwhile I would like 
to eat/ 

‘ I regret I have no servants either; I usually take my meals at 
the Hospitallers’ across the way; so if you will deign to join 
me ’ 

* How soured you are, brother : you need my company to cheer 
you. If it be that you are still grieving for your wife, remember 
there are thousands of men would give anything to be widowed 
as you. If it ist because you lost your post at the Treasury as 
I have heard, be equally thankful for your freedom from the cares 
of office. Cold beds are soon warmed, and spiced by variety; 
and it is more grateful work to administer property which is part 
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your own than slave your eyes out for the glory of die Crown. 
What is their wine like, here? ' 

‘Wine I and who is to pay?’ 

* Well? which of us is the host? * Hugh asked with raised eye- 
brows. ‘You saw my poor, empty purse.' 

‘What about my poor, empty belly — tomorrow and the day 
after, and the day alter that?' 

‘Wc need not stay here as long as that; and thenceforth you 
will be taken care of.* 

Baldwin sighed and lor the present saved his breath. 

‘ I know not how you can endure your present life/ Hugh said, 
belching and pulling a lace, on tlieii way back through the 
frost-bound orchard. ‘ Our Bishop is at the Treasury now\ is 
he not? Has he so little influence that lie could not have saved 
your post for you? ’ ^ 

‘It was his influence obtained the post lor another/ Baldwin 
answered dryly. 

Hugh whistled. ‘Tell me what \ou know about him, brother. 
You must know a good deal/ 

‘What sort of thing? And why? ’ Baldwin asked as they let 
themselves in by the back wicket. 

‘Stoke up the fire, it is cold in here/ Hugh coughed, rubbing 
his hands above the pale, flameless glow in the hearth. ‘Well- 
for example: how does he come to be building a cathedral, at 
a time like this? And where is the money coming from?’ 

‘Mainly out of his own pocket, just as he says. He really had 
the unique wit to convert all his holdings into gold immediately 
after the Black Death, before the devaluation ol land had become 
universally apparent. His landed property in France was very 
considerable/ 

‘ He does not impress me as the kind of man/ Hugh struck 
one palm with his fist, thoughtfully, ‘ who would be so clever just 
for God's sake. What does he want? ' 

‘What do you think?' Baldwin shrugged. ‘What they all 
want, the high ecclesiastics. To be Chancellor of the Realm one 
day and Archbishop of Canterbury/ 

‘What are his chances?' 

‘ I should call them good — so long as he be granted health and 
life. He has many advantages, though as yet he has more and 
better connections at Avignon than in London.' 

‘ I am relieved to hear it. I am going to Law against him/ 

‘Brother, you are mad.' 

‘ This is no way to speak to the head of your house and pros- 
pective employer.' 

‘Brother, brother: is not one unending law r suit enough for 
you? ' 
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1 If a man have two fleas instead of one, shall he stop scratch- 
ing? This case is much clearer than the other. Listen before 
you carp/ 

Baldwin, however, did not cease shaking his head when Hugh 
had told him all. ‘ Until I look up the records myself I cannot 
tell how much of a case we may really have. But this much I 
can tell you now: you will never win it.' 

‘ That remains to be seen. I shall not win if I do not try. I 
should have thought you would be overjoyed at the thought ol 
revenging yourself on him — in lawyer’s fashion.’ 

‘What sort of revenge would it be that left me and mine in 
worse straits than he ever caused?’ 

‘Can you think of nothing blit money? Ay, you have worked 
at the Treasury too long to remember that the most priceless 
treasure is Honour! I have used my ears and eyes this hall-year. 
England is no longer fit lor a noble to live in. The King is nor 
king here, and it is his own iault, valuing money above honour. 
II 1 were king, you would not see me grovelling to Parliament lor 
my taxes, bartering away rights and privileges by the handlul 
against its vote! The King leads, and the whole country lollows 
—to the dogs. Our father’s power vva^ as nothing compared with 
his ancestors’. And now behold me, undisputed master ol less 
than half my lather’s dominions ’ 

‘ You are talking of what has been happening in the last three 
years, when, like most lords, you have had to lease out more and 
more land. But how else were you to have lived?’ 

‘How docs the bear live, lord ol the forest, or the Bon of our 
disgraced shield?’ Passion carried Hugh into a lit of coughing. 
He would have fallen. off the backless bench il Baldwin had not 
leapt to catch him. Baldwin was still holding him and drying 
his brother’s lips with the sleeve ol his own black gown, when 
Hugh continued, at first barely croaking: ‘ just because the Lord 
God weeded out their superfluity, arc the villeins suddenly to 
hold themselves so precious? II I stamp out all rats save one 
in my barn, will that rat be suddenly ermine? I mean to put a 
stop to all this weak-kneed chaffering and villein-petting where / 
rule. Perhaps then others, in high places, will be reminded by 
my example that honour docs not change its nature through the 
ages. Howbcit before I can recover what has been lost, I must 
hold on to what is mine still. I shall not let go of my tide to 
Cloudsway Waste. I shall not give up as long as I have breath, 
if it means that I die without roof to my head on a bed of 
leaves ’ 

‘Then it looks as if we shall all die homeless, all your kin.’ 

Between coughs Hugh unexpectedly grinned, ‘ I am glad you 
perceive at last that it is in your own interests to guard mine! ’ 
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‘ Brother, you arc making yourself ill 

‘Nay, brother,’ Hugh gasped, ‘abandon that hope: though I 
am a sick man, be sure I shall outlive you. Just look at us: 
you look the elder by far, with your bald head. Ah, it’s this 
London life. At Bcdcsford we shall make you young again.’ 

‘ To be sure,’ Baldwin said resignedly, ‘ you arc in all essential 
ways unchanged. To be sure, 1 must go with you to help settle 

the inheritance. But after it has been divided ’ 

‘After! ’ Hugh mocked. ‘Who knows when that will be? It 
does not do to look too far ahead.’ 

Baldwin gazed at him speechlessly for a moment. * What are 
you scheming now? ’ he then said wearily. 

‘This: we know nothing ol Hubert, one way or the other, and 
the same holds oi our reverend sister the nun. There is no proof 
that Gcrvase is dead or that he left any descendants. While there 
are three, and possibly more heirs unaccounted for, nothing can 
be done about settling an estate. For that matter, I belfeve it 
is the same if there be blit one heir missing 0 * 

‘II you are hoping starvation will kill oil all the heirs save one, 
I must inform .4 the Law does provide for the maintenance 
ol claimants to an unsettled heritage.’ 

‘You arc the only claimant who has so far come forward, and 
1 have told you more than once I am fully prepared to main- 
tain you. Indeed, Bedeslord Manor claim.-, you. I will say noth- 
ing of your dut > , and that you should be eager to perform 
services our father had you trained lor at great expense. Rather 

w r otdd I put it more winsomely in brotherly affection ’ 

But Baldwin would not let him do that, ashamed to feel that 
he had driven his own brother so far lie would even violate his 
nature. ‘T see I nnisi do what I can.’ he said hastily. 

•* * * 

Baldwin had not seen his home since he w r as little more than 
a boy; he was dimly afraid ol leaving his manhood behind in 
London, where also his young wife lay buried. Her death still 
seemed incredible, because the second Visitation had caused it, 
just when they had felt so safe for having survived the first, 
lie felt if lie hut visited her grave often enough, she might arise. 
But once the break w r as made, it was different. 

Far from despising Bedesford after London, it induced in him 
that tenderness which the innocent and small is apt to call forth. 
Only the Manor had lost none of its sinister magnitude in the 
eyes of one whom the first distant glimpse of the gate towers 
reduced to infanthood. lie might have grown accustomed to 
greater palaces: but they were just big houses; whereas here the 
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divers prolusion of more than three centuries' buildings all fused 
together created the impression of a town within a town. If lew 
oi the chambers were spacious, dark shadows and massive recesses 
lent them as great an air oi wealth and strength as light and glass 
gave to the King’s hall at Wesi minster, in the latter case the 
riches were displayed; here they were hidden, and inflated by 
concealment. Unexpected galleries running their erratic courses, 
and the stepped thresholds between rooms, no two oi which were 
on the same level, made an expedition round the house more 
tiring than the actual space it covered would have warranted. 
Baldwin the man tried to wrest trom it the reassuring iamiliariry 
which it had denied the child, Lord Ger vase’s third and puny 
son. For the puny third son w 7 as now to play protector to these 
stone iastnesscs. 

*Oh, Hugh! Here is the stain still, where 1 spilled the ink 
at our short-lived lessons! Oh ... Is this where our mother 
used to sit with her maidens? How bare, without the tapestries! ' 

‘ They are in the watch tower,’ Hugh said harshly. ‘ Everything 
tor which I have no use at present I had carted there. Both 
stories are lull oi the lumber. In case ol need it will be extra 
bulwark.’ 

4 Let me ha\ e the key. I should like to go up there.’ 

‘There are a few mouse-holes, too, that you have not yet 
inspected,’ Hugh said sarcastically, but sent tor the key. 

Baldwin grew insensible to time in the turret chambers. Alone, 
he climbed about the stacks oi crude, olcl-iashioncd clients, musty, 
mysterious bales, dismantled looms, and broken armature. He 
tore through sheets of cobweb loaded with dust and shrivelled 
crumbs ol insects; more than one arrow slit he found blocked 
by birds’ nests. He did not succeed in finding the set of hangings 
with bolsters to match which were part of his memories of his 
mother. He did find some gowns of hers, good ones, too, had 
not mouse and moth got into them, quite recently by the 
looks of it. He wondered whether Hugh had denied them the 
due, scented security of the wardrobe lolt because he did not 
wish to be reminded of the wearer, or because he did not want 
his sisters to have them. By contrast he found many things that 
ought to have been thrown away or used for kindling: ancient 
toys, unidentifiable shards and sticks, and a queer little curving, 
black with age where it was not green and speckled whit£ with 
mildew, which looked to him like a representation of a- scare- 
crow — though who would labour thus to honour scarecrows, and 
ior what purpose, he could not think. 1 

A fraying time began for Baldwin. The burden of responsi- 
bility upon him was rendered yet heavier by his lord’s caprice. 
Although Lord Hugh had appealed to Baldwin’s trained anility 
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for succour, he seldom availed himself of it. Sometimes he would 
accept, as unpredictably rejecting, the fruit of Baldwin’s toil and 
cogitations, so that even if he had been less conscientious, 
Baldwin could not have left matters to go as they would. He 
. must go on and on devising schemes for the saving of the Manor, 
though he could never tell whether or no Hugh would consent 
to their being put into execution. 

There was no money. The Caen stone for the Cathedral had 
not yet arrived, but no more flint and rubble had been garnered 
off Cinqmort lands since the time Lord Hugh had gone to London 
on the payments for everything previously collected. Though 
these stores had run out, there was a sufficiency of other work 
to keep the building labourers busy in the meantime. Baldwin’s 
few chattels had had to be sold to provide for the brothers’ home- 
ward journey; Lord Hugh still owed for his new clothes: mean- 
while they had to live through the spring and summer. 3fct he 
absolutely declined to lease out any more of his land. 

4 You will not settle with Lady Agnes. You refuse to think 
better of suing Lord Jerome. You have no incomings from 
Friggsby or the slaLe and iron of Dameswood Ditch. Your rents 
this year will barely cover the stores wc must get in for the 
winter. Say what you will now : but next year you will be com- 
pelled to lease out more, and compelled to make more concessions 
in the terms for having delayed so long Why cannot you see it, 
Hugh? ’ Baldwin said in despair, having worked through several 
nights in succession. ‘ God help us, you are none so dull in other 
matters. You will have so little farm produce next year, and 
less and less in the years after, that you will have to pay more for 
food, fetched lrom more and more distant markets. To raise 
money you will have to lease out all your land in the end, and 
will then spend all you have raised on what you could have got 
for a third of the price had you not leased all your land. And 
so it will go on.’ 

4 If every time you said 4 money ” money came out of your 
mouth, we should have been drowned in gold by now. You would 
have me eat filth if that could get us money. And I had rather 
starve. Get me men, and I will show you how money is to be 
got, my way. So far you have done nothing to prove that there 
may be sense in any of your proposals. Since I have had you 
with me, I have lost even such services as remainod to me before, 
having had to make them over to the Benedictines for the 
summer. I cannot even gather in my outstanding revenues. Get 
•me men; then perhaps I will listen to you next time. Forget 
everything else for the nonce and get me men; let that be 
your test as my steward.’ 

‘ Would to Giod,’ Baldwin was roused to malevolence for once, 
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‘that you could get men yourself! Would that you could make 
men as your lowliest cottars. There is scarcely a woman under 
fifty hereabouts whom you have not debauched. There is not 
a child to call you father. Perhaps if you would l>e less mule- 
headed, you might grow less mulish of loins.' Then he, whom 
Hugh despised lor the weaker, began to pity the lord, who stood 
quaking, stupefied with hurt and wrath. ‘ Very well, Hugh. I 
will accept your challenge.’ 

Baldwin had much ol that cleverness which makes for power 
and advancement when coupled with self-interest. But all his 
interest was absorbed in generalities, and the force of his pene- 
tration usually spent itself in contemplative appraisal. To know 
was better than to act. No labour could be too gieat to find the 
solution of a gi\en problem; but let others carry it into practice! 
However, squandering all his good advice unheeded; his clear- 
sightedness, of no use save to gnaw at his heart as a private curse, 
on this one occasion spurred him to purring it to the test. 

On market days bands of the wandering ‘freemen ’ were always 
to be found in the town square, to put themselves up lor hire 
to the highest bidder or, if the bidding did not rise as high as 
they had hoped, pass on. Baldwin understood what it took us 
years to learn. The saying that every man has his price he knew 
to refer to quality, or kind, rather than quantity of remuneration. 

He was quiet and retiring by preference and not from shyness. 
He thrust himself into the throng about the wanderers and raised 
his voice in rivalry against the spokesmen ol townsfolk and Bene- 
dictines. The building site offered w'ork, and good wages and 
living conditions. Townsmen and farmers offered work of a 
different sort and assured improvement of status. Baldwin alone 
was not blinded by the triteness ol the truth that many people 
do not like work and will regard freedom as a disability as soon 
as it is extended beyond the satisfaction of their appetites. 

Baldwin made it clear that the Manor offered idleness and 
freedom from responsibilities- though no wages were payable 
until the end of each year of service. All that would be required 
of my lord’s henchmen was to eat, drink, play manly games to 
keep in good fettle, care each for his own mount, ride abroad, and, 
by way of maintaining order, follow merely the instinctive human 
bent for destruction. He took his examples from the fallow deer 
plague and the recent increase of sheep-stealing: my lord’s hench- 
men were to be paid to indulge in the royal pleasures of hunting 
and slaying. That there would be other sport as well he need 
not say outright to men who must have had their reason* to flee 
their own lords’ demesnes. And he had tricked himself out so as 
to underline everything he said. He had ransacked lofts and 
armoury for brightly coloured garments and all that shone most 
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in the way of accoutrements, and strutted so that his sober-hued 
rivals lost the thread of their discourse with the wonder of watch- 
ing him. At the first attempt he took home half a dozen 
men. 

After this my lord declared himself ready to close with his 
sister Trefellcr — graciously, as a favour to Baldwin, yet contriving 
at the same time to go against Baldwin’s counsels. On their 
first meeting after the brothers’ return, Juliana, through her 
steward, had proposed that Lord Hugh should let to her all his 
sheep runs west of Bedeslord lor a period of seven years. Against 
a reduction in rent and an option to purchase at the end of that 
period, Juliana offered to pay the entire seven years’ rent in 
advance, in cash and in kind. When Baldwin essayed a warning, 
Lord Hugh said scorn! ully, 

‘There is no satisfying you. Now I am doing what you want, 
you want more: you want me to haggle. Craven-hearted ; ndeed 
must you be to fear a woman and a cripple to boot.’ 

‘What is the good ot talking in this way, Hugh?’ Baldwin 
replied dispiritedly. ‘ There is this stew ard, this Fleming of 
hers ’ 

4 So long as a man's hair be only red enough, folk will respect 
him as a fox. But even il he wcie in truth the king of foxes — 
you do not think that stinging-worm, our sister, will fail to quarrel 
with him long bclore the seven years are up, be it never so much 
against her interests? ’ 

4 Ay, you read her better than I — and you might be her twin/ 
Baldwin said hopeh ssly. 


CHAPTER 2 
ALFRED 


O ne morning in summer Allred Widowson woke before the* 
time when his mother would usually rouse him. Warm 
and still limp with sleep, his little body was yet filled with a hum 
and tingling of excitement, as a hive bursting with imprisoned 
• bees. For a moment he could not remember the cause. 

He lifted his right arm, that the left hand might play with 
the pale, shrunken right: his unique, self-grown toy. It was mar- 
vellous how with the aid of light, shadow, some fold of bedding 
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and a little fancy the useless member could be made to represent 
anything he might like to imagine. 

A year ago or so, this hand, though small and withered-looking, 
had still rendered such ordinary service as its strength was equal 
to; but as the rest of Alfred grew, it lagged behind. He had come 
to look upon it as a separate creamrc, which he cherished and 
sought to spare. 

Everybody pitied him, he knew, and remembered him in their 
prayers. Because of him they pitied his parents, too; and this 
he found easier to understand, with a touch of guilty conscience. 
For he ditl not like lending his good hand to the work which was 
the lot of others oi his age: picKing the stones irom his mother’s 
garden plot and the worms off her cabbages, harvesting beans, 
berries, or nuts. He would not have minded so much going out 
with the goat or the pig, or taking Lazy, their elderly ox, on 
loan to lriends and neighbours. 1 hat was not the sort of work 
to fetter gaze, thought and movement; one might dart off the 
track wherever curious shapes and colours beckoned. 

Like all the resident labourers, Edwin had made himself a booth 
hut. You do nor see many such about nowadays, but at that 
time they were \cry common. With a framework of paired birch 
or spruce trees, walled with wattle, and thatched with broom or 
heather or whatever was to hand, they weie quickly built, easily 
kept in repair, and soon enlarged. What was now the front 
bay had been added when Alfred and his mother had first joined 
Edwin. In the back bay, goat, ox and chickens lived, and the 
floor was covered with dead bracken, while in front there was 
only bare earth save where rushes and straw lay banked up for the 
bed. In the centre. a hearth basin, lined with pebbles, had been 
fashioned: but this was used only in the worst weather. Usually 
the fire was lit on the cooking stones outside. The wattle 'door, 
fastened by latch-pins on both sides, was kept unhinged in the 
daytime, except in deepest winter or during a storm. Behind the 
back wall was the midden, and Jeanne’s garden. 

Beyond the doorstep Alfred could see his mother’s hens pecking 
round the hot cooking stones, where the day’s supply of corn 
had been dressed. Jeanne or Edwin must have gone to fetch the 
water before daybreak; for they had finished their morning meal, 
and Edwin could be heard talking to Lazy outside, as he scraped 
the night’s hen dung off the ox’s hide. Yet the birds of the 
valley, still in shadow, were only barely audible; even Up here 
on the slope the flies were still slumbering. The mud-pobls had 
not yet evaporated; everywhere the dew glistened, thickly sown. 

Behind an osier screen at the head of the bed, Jeanne was milk- 
ing Brownstar and at the same time suckling her three-weeks-old 
son Geoffrey — Jaffy, he came to be called. Alfred sighed : he felt 
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lie would be old and grey before the baby could give hini com- 
panionship. And at this he remembered and leapt out of bed. 
‘Mother I Mother, shall we not be late? ’ 

‘Wait, my son — careful \ but a hidden egg had already 

cracked under Alfred’s step. ‘Oh — ! ' Jeanne said dispiritedly, 
‘and there to-day I really thought I had found them all! I am 
just finished. Come and take the baby for me, so I can bring 
in the bowl. Let me have a look at your face, in case it needs 
washing. I have saved a little water. And take off your smock. 
You must wear your Sunday kirtle this first day. Oh! For sure 
it is the Devil himself instructs these fiendish birds ’ Follow- 

ing her sons into the front bay, she had trodden on another egg, 
a bad one, whose slime clung trailing to her heel. 

She set down the goat’s milk, fastened her dress, and bound up 
her hair. Alfred, with the replete baby slung over breast and 
shoulder, arched backwards over the bed and gently let his 
brother slide on to it. Then he went to stand between his mother’s 
kntva, hard put to it to keep still. 

‘Where v 1\. !.* i - Perhaps he has gone on ahead? What it 
we are too late, and they think we are not coming, and give 

my place to another? Oh, Mother, let us hurry ’ 

Jeanne held him by the shoulders at arm’s length to survey 
her work, then drew him close and kissed him. Alfred was so 
like Edwin it made you laugh, and withal so like Jeanne as she 
had used to be, it might well have made you cry. His little 
face, neck and limbs were smoothly sunburnt: liis soft hair was 
almost as dark as Edwin's, and his grey eyes shone very comely 
in their setting, fie reached well above his mother’s knee: and, 
dressed in an old blue cloth kirtle of Edwin’s cut down for him, 
he seemed to her so manly she did not know whether to be glad 
or sorry : for she loved and could not get enough of babes. 

‘Give away your place, indeed! They should be thankful to 
get my Alfred! If they know what is right they will make you 
head of the bird-sc&rcrs right away. If it had not been with you 
as it is, and if vou had not so pesrered us your weak-willed parents 
—never, even had wc been starving, should you have been sent to 
work beside fatherless vagrants (who had much better be mother- 
less as well!). ... Be still; your father is but gone to take Lazy 
round to the Freemans at the west side. We are all of us going 
out together; it is my day for watering service. Listen : there he 
is now, and some others with him by the sound of it — so it cannot 
be so very late, can it, Sir Mothergricf Impatience? ’ 

A paring of sun had emerged above the Fasterwoods’ skyline, 
where day was already bright. All at once life resounded as far 
as hearing could reach. The flame colours overhead faded into 
white gradually suffused with blue, at the same rate as the sun 
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attained full, detached roundness, of a triter red soon turning 
golden. The mists of dawn and dew were least transparent about 
the abrupt patterns of the growing Cathedral; so that, where it 
ought to have loomed black against the background of gold-shot 
blue, it was instead softened with all manner of delicate shades. 
Alfred, who had been skipping and jumping high, tugging against 
his mother’s hand, chattering and singing, fell silent as they 
approached their goal. 

Edwin at first had walked by Alfred’s other side; presently 
he fell behind, the better to watch his son. Meanwhile, Jeanne 
was at pains to protest again to the others that Alfred’s taking 
up employment did not signify his family was over needy. 

* Ay, his wage will pay tor all his keep —half a loaf every week, 
a bowl of meat stew on holy days, and enough frieze for a frock 
without sleeves at Christmas. But at home and in the garden he 
is worth more than that to me — he gets more done with one hand 
than other boys with two, as I his mother should know, and I care 
not who gainsays me, calling him lazy, as I have heard some 
do — but none ever did so twice in my hearing, I can tell you 
that. He lazy! His every waking moment he is on the move; 
there is always something keeps him busy, my Alfred. That is 
just it: he has longed and longed so to be doing something for 
St. Hand’s. There has been no keeping him away from the site 
this many a long day. At least 1 have always known where to 
go looking for him-.-albeit it will sive time and trouble, nor 
having to search. . . . Ay, you Alfred : if you could* you would 
live and eat and sleep at the building ground, with never a 
thought for your parents and fair, new little brother! I am think- 
ing as a bird-scarer he will soon have his fill of scrambling up 
and down walls and planks all day long. Nay — fear for his safety 
T have none. He is nimble as a tumbler or a car — ay, you, you 
changeling. . . .’ 

The trickles of people from several directions merged into a 
stream which dispersed again all over the jaggedly built-up 
regions, to the mortar pits and mounds of rubble, piles of stone 
hewn or yet rocky, the timber staples, and towards the Wode. 
Chains set up their clanking, ropes their creaking, trowels scraped, 
pails rattled, gang-planks thudded, and hammers and chisels 
resumed minting their flying largesse of sharp flakes and sound. 

Alfred thought his good hand must become weak as itSf fellow, 
his mother’s grip was so crushing. But he said not a word; he 
could tell she was feeling far from easy, for all that she had 
rejected as unbecoming to his dignity Edw ; n’s offer to escort 
her and Alfred. She sighed with relief when Matt Feathers 
accosted them. 

‘You will be looking for Clement, Mistress Jeanne? So you arc 
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come at last to help us build St. Hand's, Alfred? Leave him with 
me, Mistress. I will take him to Clement, and Clement himself 
will lead him before to-day's Father Overseer directly the monks 
come out.' 

Jeanne thanked him in a faltering voice and went off to get 
her water-buckets, without turning to give her son another 
glance. 

For the first time he could look without envy upon the bird- 
scarers' hurtling ubiquity; already they were become to him boys 
like himself rather than shooting stars. He was going to be one 
of them, this very hour; he, too, would be clambering up and 
down the stepped ledges of unfinished walls and half-reared 
arches, peering, sentinel-fashion, into the welter of crags and 
chasms, crawling on his belly like a lizard up hill and down dale 
about the vaulting. Clement took him in charge and left off 
working to make him formally acquainted with his duties. 

You would be surprised at the speed and hardihood with which 
rats and moles, birds and weeds gained foothold all over the site. 
We could nor be working everywhere at once. No sooner was 
one’s back turned than grass would be sprouting along all rough 
ledges; tenacious creepers would claw round the ashlar with a 
network of underthrust roots; rubble fillings not yet fully encased 
would put forth tufts of moss and sprigs of bramble. 

‘ Now, you understand that bird-scarer is only a name, for 
brevity's sake: you are employed to wage war on weed and 
vermin also. Birds you arc not to kill— for it seems they know 
whose house we are building here, and the craving to make their 
homes on St. Francis's bosom has proved stronger than their 
natural diffidence and fear of tumult. Neither will you destroy 
nests while there are eggs or young in them. Deserted nests you 
must spy out and remote, and do what you can without actually 
harming them to discourage newcomer birds. But for ratt and 
voles and the like there is no clemency. Look here.' 

They had come to a halt before a small gallows, at a height 
within easy reach of a child, with a crowded array of furry corpses. 
Sonic had fallen down and bestrewn the ground with white frag- 
ments of tiny skulls and fragile bones. The whole stood in a 
cloud of seething flies and stench. Alfred caught his breath; his 
eyes watered and his hand shook as he pointed at a crucified 
mole. But Clement forestalled him: 

‘Ay, my Alfred — a bird-scarcr’s life is not all joy. But there 
are plenty do not shun this part of the work. You will not be 
called upon to perform it. You see, it is needful to have some 
such display as this, as a warning to the live \ermin.' 

In time, Alfred found that the workmen expected one further 
service of the bird-scarer : that of signalling from his professional 
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points of vantage the whereabouts and progress of Benedictine 
inspectors. Now and then the Abbot himself went the rounds. 

Frequently it happened that Baldwin Cinqmort came out walk- 
ing with him. Ihe lawsuit contested only the ownership of 
Cloudsway Waste. I he River Wode belonged to the Cinqmorts as 
indisputably as the Tcw% and the monks must pay toll to Lord 
Hugh lor fishing and transport by water. So Baldwin had waited 
on Lord William immediately on arrival. In all their perpetual 
negotiations these two were opposed, as, one would have thought, 
they were in their persons, habits and positions. Yet each found 
in the other what he had so !ar missed in Bedesiord: a peer in 
cultivated controversy. In a bracing, hostile sense, each was the 
other's only Iriend. 

One day when they were thus taking the air together in heated 
dialectical sport and leisurely appreciation of the latest additions 
to the building, Alfred was dragged before the Abbot. Peter 
Franklin had caught him in the act of conveying a live mole over 
the palisade into the cloister garden. Wilh one hand he was 
hauling Alfred by the ear, the other clutched the mole, head 
downwards. The Abbot could not help laughing at the spectacle; 
even Baldwin had to smile. 

‘I see/ said the Abbot with mock gravity, ‘that the malefactor 
has been found who uprooted the south-west chancel wall ycstcr- 
even/ 

‘Eh?’ Peter wavered, wrath-befogged. 'Nay, have you not 
heard. Reverend Father: the wall but lost a course or two because 
it was not buttressed. . . . Nay: but I have found oiit at last why 
wc cannot get rid of the vermin. This hoy was sneaking this 
mole in among your roses and vegetables! * 

The suspended mole bucked slightly, opening and shutting its 
little pig-snout, waving its four helpless pink hands. Alfred, who 
thus far had been passive in awe of the Abbot, at this began to 
squirm and cry out. 

‘ Ay/ the Abbot nodded down at him, ‘ no doubt you expect to 
be strung up next to vour catch, lint just this once len'cncv shall 
prevail/ Still chuckling, he and Baldwin sauntered on. 

Peter took Alfred before Clement Tare, who chid him with 
unaccustomed sternness. ‘ Most sinful and wicked is it, Alfred, 
to go and destroy other people’s gardens. I would not have 
thought it of you. Now what am I to do with you? You may 
thank the Lord Abbot that you are not dismissed. If it were not 
for your hand, 1 could beat you. Well — off with you, thfcn, and 
do not let me sec you here for the next two days. I will think 
about letting you come back after/ 

The other bird-scarcrs rolled their eyes in amazement, firstly 
at this new thing, that cripples should be exempted from beat- 
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ings; and then at Alfred, who nevertheless wept like a girl. His 
face in his hands, he took himself off, to come creeping back just 
before sunset and beg Clement to beat him and then allow him 
to return to work tomorrow. But Clement stood by his decision. 

Alfred ceased from crying; but at home he hid from his parents, 
as far as that was possible. He was ashamed to look even Jafly 
in the face. He felt disgraced beyond redemption. 

♦ * * 

At that time the crypt had been given over to the painters. A 
fair amount of light came down tlic entrance and through the 
grille beneath which St. Hand's shrine was to be erected. For the 
present the Hand, along with the Bishop’s lilv and other valuables, 
was locked away in one of the deep storage niches of the north 
and south walls. 

Humphrey Painter and his plasterer had staggered into Bedes- 
ford halt-star\cd and hall-naked, although they had with them 
costly painting A ^aterials— like themselves unwanted anywhere. 
So Abbot William had got them very cheaply. By now they had 
put on flesh, had two assistants in their power, and were well 
content. 

Their work was easily injured, wherefore the bird-scavcrs were 
subtly forbidden access to the crypt — which in some measure 
became the rats’ and serpents’ sanctuary. 

Outcast that he felt himself to he, Alfred decided to transgress 
Never before had he been conscious of his disadvantage; the 
universal pity he enjoyed had been meaningless, though often 
useful to him. Now he could think of nothing but how to mend 
ir. His mother had told him that long ago he had been touched 
by the Hand, one Finding Day. The treatment having failed, 
he reasoned that perhaps it was no good unless the patient could 
pray for himself: he had been too young. It was worth trying 
again. Finding Day would not come round for another half-year. 
His right arm was surely thin enough to be forced through the 
grating of the niche in which the Hand reposed. 

For one so small and swift and familiar with the building 
ground it was no great feat to approach and descend into the 
crypt unnoticed. Noiselessly he hid behind some rubbish stacked 
on the shadow side of the steps. He forgot what he had come 
for. Never had he seen anything so wondrous. 

The crypt octagon was composed of seven equal walls and an 
eighth which was much longer and ran parallel to the central 
wall that faced due cast. All round stood scaffolding standards, 
upholding transverse planks three-quarters of the way up. There 
were two kinds of light and two kinds of darkness: cave-dusk 
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and fire-cast shadow, daylight and the roseate flicker of pine 
torches. The bays between the massive piers were filled with 
benches, and troughs and buckets of every sort; there was an object 
something like an anvil and something like a butcher’s block, 
covered with grind-stones, slates, mortars and pestles, all stained 
in different hues. Sheep-skins, tacked roughly together, lay halt- 
rolled here and there, scored and splotched with drawings in soot, 
-tar and ink, and dabs of sample colouring. The cobbled floor was 
whited as a dovecote from the plastering work. 

The long west wall, broken up by half-pillars and recesses and 
the stairs, was bare. The other seven, and several piers, were fully 
coated with the plaster, showing traces of smoke stain only where 
the curve of the vault began. At first Alfred could not comprehend 
the designs outlined in charcoal and red-chalk on the whiteness 
behind the scaffolding: then the large areas already filled in with 
colour helped him interpret the rest. He had never seen painted 
images before. 

Painters and plasterers were making the most of the noonday 
light, at work on the cast wall. Here St. Francis was depicted 
preaching to the birds and beasts of Creation. His head began 
immediately below the vault, so that the aureole had had to be 
extended beyond the springer, while his feet met the ground. 
One hand pointed upwards into a band of blue sky, the other was 
stretched out in benediction. The hem of his draperies was lost 
in green grass. In the white space between sky and grass at cither 
side of the saint stood a sun, a crescent moon and two hovering 
doves. 

To the left of hipi the north-east wall was divided into broad, 
brownish strips: trees, crowned with interlaced twigs and green 
leaves; and studded with birds. We mind the sweetest of these 
was the woodpecker, with his beak turned over his feathered 
shoulder towards the preacher. Lower down was more grass, and 
a deer, a hare, and a lion, of which latter only the hairy head 
showed. The south-east wall was likewise painted with trees, and 
a squirrel in the same attentive posture as the woodpecker 
opposite; below there were the wolf, the hear, the fox and other 
beasts of the wilderness. There was a wall of cattle, and a wall 
of sheep and poultry. Next to them were the wave-lines of water, 
and reeds and frogs, and fish swimming in the direction of St. 
Francis; some fishes put their eyes and noses out above water. The 
north wall had a castle with a tower, some houses and a church. 
The north-west wall as yet bore little more than a confusion of 
smudged outlines. Here bats, lizards, vampires and a dragon were 
to be limned in a state of temporary virtue. 

The plasterer had tied himself up in a hammock aloft and was 
gilding St. Francis’s halo where it bent with the vault. The 
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assistants stood one above the other on a ladder, laying on St. 
Francis's mantle. Humphrey himself, with a trayxul of jars 
strapped to his waist, moved about below on his knees, painting 
flowers into the grass. Now he made a circle of minute white 
lines, dotting the middle with yellow, and there was a daisy: 
now he made a bigger blot with blue and added three tapering 
tails to it: and lol there was a bluebell; he dipped into the 
pink pot and made a series of rapid passes at the wall : and there 
was clover for you, to the life. 

Humphrey could outline, colour and shade everything you can 
think of in such wise that you recognized it directly, with only 
two exceptions. His houses, even his towers and castles, he could 
never get to stand properly upright; and his horses vacillated 
between looking like oxen and looking like deer. Even then, it 
was clear the houses could not be anything but houses; and 
horses would be saddled, having no horns. His only real failure 
was the dragon which, the more ferocious he laboured to make it. 
the more it appeared to be laughing. 

‘It is evil laughter,’ Humphrey would defend himself. 

' But would even a dragon show such disrespect? ’ Humphrey 
was very excitable, and we loved to tease him. 

* The poor dragon cannot help his face, even though his heart 
he meek! ’ Humphrey would shout, and then fly to add yet 
anorher black line to the dragon’s scarlet visage; with the result 
that the dragon’s laugh became a downright foolish simper; and 
Humphrey tore his beard at us. 

He liked to talk as he worked. 'Never leave the beholder to 
guess; do not worry so much about how your object looks as what 
its looks will tell him. If an objee t be noteworthy, do not paint it 
small. If, on the other hand, it is low in degree of importance, do 
not give it unmerited size. If I had drawn those houses no bigger 
than thumb-nails, we should still know what they are. Yet if I 
were to paint a fly at its actual size, no one would recognize— 
indeed, no one would see it! Therefore I must not be afraid to 
give a fly the size of a sparrow. Further. If St. Francis’s left arm, 
raised heavenward, is shorter than that which performs the bless- 
ing, this clearly denotes that e\en while vet on earth he had not 
far to go to Heaven, while the length of the blessing arm 
shows the wide range of his intercession. The billowing of 
his cloak bespeaks his charity; the fact that his waist is so long 
means ’ 

1 — means that perhaps you will take my advice next time, and 
carefully measure and mark out the design on the wall, instead 
of freely enlarging it straight-off from a book-leaf no bigger than 
my palm ! ’ the plasterer cried from above, all in one breath. 

This was the moment when Alfred coughed because of the 

F* 
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smoke. He had tried to hold back the cough for a long time, 
and so its explosion shook him out of concealment. 

At any other time Humphrey would probably have been en- 
raged at the trespass; but just then he doubtless welcomed the 
diversion. For he asked kindly, ‘And what have we here? A 
little croak-frog spy? Did not your mother tell you how curiosity 
served the cat? You want to have a right good look at the holy 
St. Francis, do you? ’ 

Alfred gazed at him as he would have at an angel of Paradise. 
Humphrey laughed, unstrapped his tray, and raised Alfred's 
chin in one cupped hand, so that the ghosts of daisies, bluebells 
and clover came off on the soft child-skin. He picked Alfred up 
and carried him round the walls, pointing out all he judged to be 
of special interest to one of his age. Alfred took pains to keep 
his right hand out of Humphrey's sight, a thing it had never 
previously occurred to him to do, even before strangers. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE GREAT DEER HUNT 


I he plague of the fallow deer had grown beyond all bounds. 

11 The first haycrop the deer had har\ested; the second, by dint 
of constant nocturnal vigilance, we ourselves had reaped, but those 
gentle-eyed limbs of Satan ate up the ricks overnight. It was as if 
all the deer of the world had congregated in the Easterwoods and 
at the same time conceived a distaste for woodland diet — to be 
sure Dick said there was a sickness of lichens that year. They 
razed the sheep-runs, nibbled the growing corn, trampled the 
garden plots, and ate the green Iruit of the orchards. We prayed 
God for an increase of wolves, since we must keep our dogs tied 
up. Lord Hugh went hunting every day whatever the weather, 
with triumphant sneers at Baldwin who had worried as to how 
they were to keep the new henchmen fed and contented through 
the first half-year. But that was not enough. The deer w$re too 
many. Harvest, autumn and winter lay yet before us. 

Time and again spokesmen of the townsfolk went to the Manor, 
to plead with my lord for permission to dig pits and set snares 
and loose our dogs. We tried to show him that already we had 
had to abandon this year's plans to extend the reclaiming of 
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fertile land, modest enough since they had rested on the new- 
comers who must be slowly taught the ways and waywardnesses 
of local husbandry. Even if we succeeded in keeping the deer 
from eating any more, the labour of an unbroken chain of sen- 
tinels, men, women and children, was lost. We humbled ourselves 
and offered to pickle and otherwise preserve every carcase for 
the Manor s larder, at our own expense, and likewise dress the 
hides. This was my lord's answer : 

‘Think you the lord of Bedesford hunts his noble cattle for 
the sake 01 meat and leather? Think you the privileges to which 
he was born arc for sale? ’ 

Lord William spoke for us, too (as against the friars' preaching 
Christian patience), but we could scarce expect his intercession to 
do aught but strengthen Lord Hugh’s obstinacy. So the people 
of the old town and the new in their great need met together on 
the green one Sunday evening. 

The lriars saw us assembling and came too; but there was 
nobody from the Manor or the Monastery. The friars’ ranks had 
been replenished lately, by brethren sent to them from other parts 
of the country and the Continent, with all the zeal of men starting 
afresh. Prior Haakon had lent Brother Laurentius to the 
Cathedral without reservation. The friar may not have been 
entirely serious when he told Juliana he meant to neglect men for 
a while in favour of stone. But meanwhile his intention had 
hardened, and he had begun to carry it out, deliberately blind, 
deaf and dumb as regards everything save stone-cutting. There- 
fore was it a surprise when he, rather than one of the others, 
broke into the people’s blurred , 4 What to do? What to do? with 
his easily victorious, trained preaching friar’s voice: 

‘ There is naught you can do, my poor people, except bow under 
this new scourging. Remember the Black Death. I was not 
among you at its worst, yet well do I recall how even at the 
start you all sighed and cried if only it would stop you would 
nevermore complain about anything. It may well be that the 
Lord God is testing that resolve. I lived nigh three years among 
folk would laugh at your present troubles, out in the wilderness, 
where the fallow deer come not once in a while, but live year in. 
year out. . . .’ 

A second voice, resonant as his, rose against him, and we looked 
at each other and rubbed our knuckles in our cars and wondered 
who it could be. 

‘ It’s the outlaws prey on the deer, not the deer on the outlaws. 
Friar! Friends! Do not believe them that tell you suffering is 
good. Ay, suffering that comes straight from God, turning your 
soul inside out, that’s a different matter. But the suffering in- 
flicted by man upon man, whether by deed or default — that can 
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merely degrade us, smirch, cow, and extinguish the very spark 
God lit inside us in our mothers’ wombs. After He had made the 
beasts, He created man to set over them. One man He m^de, one 
Adam, and not two: there was not a Lord Adam and another 
Adam, his servant. All mankind arc descended from that self- 
same Adam, to whom the Lord spoke thus: “You and your 
seed shall forever win your bread in the sweat of your brow.” 
God did not say, “ You and some of your seed,” else would the 
sacred books record it. Neither did He say, “Ye shall be set 
over all beasts, with the exception of the fallow deer, which shall 
be set above you.” God forbade our first parents to taste of the 
apple, but nowhere is it written that He forbade them to touch 
deer. Of a certain great-grandson of Adam’s, Esau was his name, 
it is expressly stated that he was a hunter of deer and cooked 
venison stew for the delight of his sire, a special favourite of the 
Lord God’s. If Danes or Normans were to fall on our shores 
again, this friar, who bids you lie down for the deer to trample on, 
would bless vour arms and speed you into battle. If wc may slay 
our fellow-Cferistians when they seek to rob us, why should we not 
defend us against vermin? There is only one thing we can do. 
We must make war on the deer, or perish. So long as we all stand 
together, there is nothing to he afraid of. One man may be put 
to death. Two men may be put to death. But not every man in 
Bedesforcl. With every man dead, Lord Hugh would fare worse 
c\ en than wc shall if the deer go on having it all their own way.’ 

‘It is Clement Tare! It is Clement Tare! ’ the whisper went 
round. 

Clement Tare, you must know, was the least skilled man of all 
who had come to "the Cathedral. He was willing enough, and 
ready- to do anything, and was used for the roughest work. 
Generally speaking, there is a knack to even the roughest work, 
but Clement did not command any. He never said what trade 
he had followed in the past and it was an unwritten law not to 
ask newcomers too many questions: it was clear he was no hus- 
bandman either. Matthew Feathers, his inseparable companion, 
was unskilled, too; but he was full of knack. He was employed on 
similar tasks to Clement’s, and achieved three times more in a 
third of the time. 

Both these men had the kind of features which make you think, 
on first acquaintance, you have met them before, and which escape 
recognition in a crowd once you have got to know the person. 
Matt had not a tooth in his head, and his gums were so hardened 
that he could chew unripe apples and ciack nuts — another in- 
stance of knack, and one which particularly endeared him to us. 
It was like Clement that, with a few teeth remaining to him, his 
gums were unequal to such service; so that usually he had to 
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choose between going hungry or suffering torments in digesting 
what he had swallowed whole. He never was in really good 
health. Yet it was impossible so much as to imagine him ill- 
tempered. The hungrier he was, the more pleasure he appeared 
to derive from watching others eat; the more he cut and bruised 
his clumsy hands, the more cheerfully he would sing and the more 
cordially admire the gifted. He made everybody feel he loved 
them, without ever telling them so, and without demands. Matt, 
on the one hand, gained consideration from being Clement’s 
mate, and on the other averted from Clement’s head the mistrust 
which oddity is apt to draw upon itself. Our regard for them 
stoodin no relation to their short time in Bedesford or their lowly 
standing; so that even the surprise of Clement's sudden speech 
and commanding, as it were, practised delivery did not impair its 
effect on us. 

The other friars desisted from argument soon, unable make 
headway where Brother Laurcntius had failed. Like a despairing 
old sheep-dog he scurried from one group to another as we started 
dispersing, now darting north after those returning to Bedesford. 
now south ill pursuit of the building workers. 

‘My brethren, my children— truly you are no better than 
children, no wiser than beasts in the fields! Can you not see 
who and what he is, this seducer? Firstly, a run-away friar — a 
black friar, not a grey, I hope and trust. How else would he have 
the Scriptures so pat? A foreigner, who presumes to tell you men 
of Bedesford what to do! 1 tell you he is an Ockhamitc, a Lollard 
as they arc rightly < ailed, for that they are the weeds and tares 
of God’s garden in England. Think! Think! “Tare” is the 
name by which he brazenly introduced himself into our fold! 
Jacob! You surely know better — you will not let yourself be 

taken in? Harry! Peter, you would not ? Edwin! Edwin 

Widowson! You at least kept quiet all through — now you tell 
these people what you think ’ 

‘ I was thinking of other matters, that’s why I was quiet,’ Edwin 
said, distantly. ‘I thought of my brother Thomas — and other 
matters . . ’ 

The change in Edwin by this time was no longer debated but 
commonly accepted; and it had at last changed people’s feelings 
towards him. At last it was understood and taken for granted 
that the smiling cast of his features was no longer more than a 
pattern stamped into the outer clay. Bereft of the leaping light of 
mirth, what distinguishes smile from sneer? Wherein lies the 
facial expression of superciliousness if not in the mild stare that 
sees you not? His remaining friends held we were influenced 
by Brother Laurcntius’s attentions to Edwin over a period of 
years. In and out of season, in company as in private, they said. 
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the friar had been forever warning Edwin against pride, till 
people came to think there must be something in it and began 
to call him conceited. 

‘It is because you know in Edwin’s place you would be well- 
pleased with yourselves, that you are misled,' Jacob reasoned. 

* For my part, ! have yet to catch Edwin so much as satisfied with 
anything he docs — when he might be forgiven loud elation at 
what he has already learnt to do with stone.’ 

But then, how would you have fell in the face of Edwin’s aloof- 
ness during the time we prepared our attack on the deer? The 
Widowsons were not cowards, and no one could have shown more 
contempt of death under the Scourge than Edwin in particular. 
So we knew it was not that he was afraid. Had he but answered 
people’s questions and given his reasons for holding apart, we were 
sure we should have respected them. As it was, wc almost 
hated him then, albeit he was among the most staunch defenders 
of Matt and Clement against Brother Laurentius’s accusation. 

Indeed, Brother Laurentius had only weakened his own cause. 
Everything wc knew ol Matt and Clement stood at variance wilh 
what e\ery child knew about the Lollards: brutish idlers and 
blasphemers, with rosaries made of the fingers of priests and nuns. 

Luke Robinson was another stayed outside the conspiracy, but 
as he was hardly one of us, while Juliana the widow would be 
held to account for any action of his, we deemed he did right. 
Stephen Colet told anyone that asked him the matter was no 
concern of his. So at first Jacob Tewsing was no doubt afraid 
of lowering his dignity if he joined in. Clement's appeals to his 
fraternal loyalty did not sw^ay him in the least; Matthew's appeals 
to his failings snared him. First Matt, in his toothless hiss, spoke 
slightingly of Master Colet, ‘ who was acting just as everybody had 
expected of him’. Another time he let fall what a pity it was 
Dick Toolmaker should get sole credit for leadership owing to 
his woodward’s lore — when all the while there was in our midst 
a scion of the ancient rulers of Anglemerc. Finally, he talked 
Jacob into looking on, just once, at the moonlight archery prac- 
tice. Now, Jacob was as proud of his exploits in France almost 
as of his descent, and more jealous of his skill with the crossbow 
than of his craft. The expert’s pain in sight of fumbling incom- 
petence proved decisive; and soon Jacob was foremost in all the 
arrangements. 

We deemed Clement and Matt had deserved it of us to be 
told outright that wc did not believe Brother Laurentius’s charge. 
We were dumbfounded by Clement’s answer: 

‘ Do you not believe it? Do you not believe it of us that each 
would give his life and soul to save the oppressed? That we 
have pledged ourselves to help unbar the door to our Lord God. 
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blocked by the self-styled mediators that are like prison guar- 
dians standing between father and children? ’ 

Matt seconded him, in less exalted wise. But in the end this 
could not change the general opinion. Where is the man who does 
not cherish some false belief in regard to his own person? So 
Matt and Clement liked to think that they were Lollards: let 
them! It could harm neither them nor us, so long as Brother 
Laurentius was the only one to call them names. 

Lord Hugh called the assizes unexpectedly. In spite of our 
belief that T^otli friars and monks sided with us in their hearts 
and had been turning blind eyes and deaf cars to what was going 
forward, we feared he had been warned. 

When we saw him, we understood my lord’s precipitance. His 
face appeared smudged, so cavernous were its shadows; he coughed 
with a strained and delicate caution, and the look in his eyes 
was searchingly envenomed: all signs that lie was on the brink 
of another bout of sickness. He himself could not but know it, 
and must wish to settle what was urgent, besides seeking to vent 
the spite and Jr». Ji j which ever heralded outbreaks of the disease. 
There was a number ol minor disputes, in deciding which he 
could work nothing wojse than vexation tor all concerned: ques- 
tions as to fencing and paving duties, precedence to the bleaching 
meadows, the repair of Old Bede's Bridge and how the costs were 
to be shared out. He dicl his best, his worst: and those of us who 
for one reason and another had delayed giving notice of various 
neighbourly contentions thanked God in our hearts that we did 
not have to come up before judgment Lo-day. 

But there was entertainment for us, too. No less than four 
women were tried cm charges of whoring, all newcome wanderers 
whom Juliana had engaged for the season. Three of them looked 
downcast, as well they might; the fourth bore herself with flaunt- 
ing complacency. A certain amount of boastful dumb-show told 
us that my lord himself must have lain with her some time. 
Almost we could ha ye found it in us to be sorry for her. 

Newcomer that she was. she did not know that Lord Hugh in- 
variably turned against the objects of his lust as soon as they had 
once submitted to it. Women arc strange; no one ever accused 
him of using force, neither was it by gifts and bribery that he 
got his way. It was said, and we still believe it, that many women 
yielded to him the more readily for his reputed loathing of their 
predecessors, which they conceived as a challenge — in particular 
did this apply to decent young virgins who had most to lose. 

Needless to say, it was this confident one whom my lord 
regarded with the most disgust, addressed the most harshly and 
sentenced to the severest penalty, although her offence was in no 
wise greater than her companions’. 
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My lord did not rest at this. He said that he regretted there 
were others, actually responsible for whoredom in Bedesford, 
whom at present legal punishment could not reach — namely, 
those who attracted the worst scum into the town : and his gaze 
rested balefully on his sister’s steward. The most he could do. 
my lord went on, was to prevent spread of the corruption. 

‘Therefore do I herewith forbid certain foreign usages which 
have been lately introduced and which are undesirable here. The 
very fact that my permission was not asked would render these 
practices unlawful. Whatever may be the custom in Flanders, in 
Anglemere it is necessary to consult me before setting in motion 
any novel schemes. I know not how many of you townsfolk have 
entered into private agreements with Trefeller Court to card, spin 
and weave wool supplied by Mistress Juliana, in their own home.? 
as well as under the supervision of certain guests of her steward’s. 
1 would advise these guests not to outstay their welcome. Mean- 
while, the straitened condition of my country, and the prospect t 
of a poor harvest of which l am informed on every side, make ii 
most needful that all efforts be centred on husbandry, undimin- 
ished bv home work undertaken in a spirit of individual greed 
which runs counter to the welfare of the community as a whole. 
Henceforth, anyone found to he working more wool than their 
own sheep arc likely to have yielded, and more than they can 
reasonably claim for the needs of their own households, will he 
hnecl in proportion to the hours of labour they will he reckoned 
to have lost, or rather, stolen. Subsequent ofTcntcs will be treated 
as theft proper, with the stannary scale of penalties affecting life 
and limb. The session is now closed.' 

He went off, leaning heavily on Baldwin’s arm. with the hench- 
men swaggering noisily about them. Sure enough he had a fit of 
bleeding from the lungs in the evening. Our moment was come 
to strike at the deer. 

First of all, the people clubbed together to burn a wax candle 
for Thomas Widowson. Then we made traps in the fields and 
pitfalls in the woods; and men and boys and dogs, and some 
women even, went forth, armed with stones and scythes, pitch- 
forks and rude crossbows, and with firebrands. At the finish there 
were counted close on two hundred deer slain, apart from an un- 
certain number which, through their own obstinacy, had been 
burnt to death in a ditch-ringed portion of the Marsh, ai*d such 
as had been driven into the heart of the wilderness. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE WITCH AND THE LORD 


L ord Hugh had been on the threshold of death so often, that 
none of us expected him to cross it this time, either. We 
did not relax any of our precautions against discovery, both of 
the Hunt as such before it was well under way, and of the hunters’ 
separate identities. The Manor was in confusion, and nobody 
came out after us. When the Hunt was over, Bedesford worked 
through the night, carting deer carcases to Cinqmort Manor, until 
the dry moat was full up. 

Baldwin and the henchmen went in terror lest my lord get 
knowledge of what had been done, and die of it. Now it was 
the henchmen > »urn to work with ropes and planks and hurdles, 
to clear the moat before it filled the air with pestilence. And then 
they had to grapple with the sorting, salting, smoking, storing, 
burying and burning; and the stench of all this clung to them 
long, alter. 

Meanwhile, Juliana also never thought but that her brother 
would recover, and hence obeyed his last decree, sending away 
Luke's friends, the Flemish weavers, whom it had been such a 
leal, and costly feat, to get. 

Then Baldwin came to Trefcllcr Court and said that Hugh was 
dying, and implored her to lend them her bondwoman that had 
saved Eh/abcth and already proved her skill in Bedesford, 
too. 

‘Sister! As you call yourself Christian- as you yourself hope 

to iind mercy on the Last Day ! He is your own brother and, 

good or had, he is rightful lord over all of us. Though he mav 
ill-use others, he uses himself the worst, could he but see it, our 
poor brother. ... If you could see him as he is now', for sure it 
would move you to pity. He is coughing day and night; the men 
say they cannot bear it much longer, for it sounds as if his insides 
are raked out of him with iron combs.’ 

‘ He may be beyond her arts.' 

‘ Then at least your conscience will know you did not begrudge 
him in his extremity. Prior Haakon has not dared give him the 
sacrament, for that his strength may rally, IjHbrc the end, enough 
to make full confession. Even the Benedictines sent a Brother 
with a cask of coltsfoot syrup, Juliana! ’ 

Neither of the Cinqmort brothers had as yet seen Swan Ygcri> 

l 45 
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Jane face to face. To hear a woman dubbed ‘leech* commonly 
suffices to render folk incurious as to her looks and certain ol her 
age. So Baldwin was taken aback when Juliana led her out to 
him, and found nary a word to say to the woman the whole 
way. 

Since Hugh’s illness he had known what had become of their 
mother’s tapestries. They were hung round my lord’s bed- 
chamber, rather inexpertly put up, and rather out of keeping 
in their faded femininity. 

All the bed gear was most fine, but had sadly suffered of late. 
There was a hearth, by which ail old woman sat waLching a 
cauldron and some cooking bags. The sick man lay moveless 
under quilts and brocades; his breath soughed through the 
room. 

The first thing Jane asked for was willow boughs, as green as 
might still be found, to be set all round his bed. Then she stripped 
Lord Hugh and looked close at his French scar and felt his 
ribs, and laid her ear to his chest and back. She asked them 
to bring her a spear which did not belong to Lord Hugh; 
also a bellows, a frog, some bird-lime, more water, more vessels, 
and a young cat with its eyes open, but yet li\ing with its 
dam. 

While search went on for all these things, Jane took a mortar 
and pounded linseed, which she mixed with the bird-lime and 
some vinegar, and forced down Lord Hugh’s throat, first of all 
to purge him. Waiting for this to take effect, she clipped his 
unbarbered beard, pared his nails, gathered up part of the floor 
strew into which his bloody spittle had soaked, and made sure 
of catching some of his water. All this she cooked together in a 
little stew-pan. Next she gave Lord Hugh to eat of a paste 
compounded of red roses powdered and candied, and gilliflowers 
and pennyroyal treated in the same way, to clear his head that she 
might talk to him. 

He opened his eyes on her whom he did not know, unsurprised. 

‘ Listen to me, lord of Bcdcsford. I have come here to make you 
well. This is what I shall do. We must trick the sickness into 
leaving your lungs. You see this bullfrog? I shall make him 
swallow a decoction made of parts of you, ooiling hot. This will 
make him croak for a time — a time during which you must pre- 
serve absolute silence, and choke sooner than cough: for the 
sickness is to mistake the frog’s voice for yours and him for you. 
Meanwhile, I shall employ someone to work these bellows without 
cease close by your chest. This is to strengthen your lungs, even 
as the bellows arc inexhaustible. But you must be quiet, no 
matter what it cost you — do you understand? Do not speak — 
raise your head and nod if you have understood me and are 
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willing to do your best to help me. Shake it if you deem the sick- 
ness stronger than your will.' 

Lord Hugh was so weak that sweat streamed down his corpse- 
nosed face with the effort of nodding. 

‘ Now I am going to give you a draught to help you be quiet. 
Close your eyes, lord of Bcdesford, and I will seal them down 
with beeswax after, when 1 kill the frog, to make it seem you 
have died. You must trust utterly in me whatever I may do. 
You will sleep and yet not sleep. You will hear and yet not 
hear. You will know and forget/ 

The frog croaked in Jane’s hands, the bellows were worked by 
two men taking turns; and there was the sound of running water. 
Jane had set Baldwin ro pouring water from one vessel into 
another continuously, to cool the sick man’s burning blood. r I he 
kitten purred by the hearth. 

Jane made as if she were tending the frog in her lap, speaking 
to him in a gentle voice Steadily growing louder: ‘ O my lord, 
your coughing sounds most sorely. O my lord, I believe it is 
growing wo, s My lord, your skin is clammy. Your eyes are 
starting out ol your head. 1 he sickness has quite mastered you. 
Would that I could exchange you, O my lord that T am nursing in 
my lap, for yon man lying on the bed, whom nobody cares for, 
and whose lungs tan he heard working away strong as bellows. 
But it is not possible, it is you whom the sickness fills entirely/ 

Stealthily she lose, still holding, bewailing, caressing the frog. 
Suddenly, with one leap, she gained the fire and dropped the frog 
where the flames were most dense — taking the sickness by sur- 
prise. 

She staggered back and had to hold on to the bedpost. Her 
dress clung to her in dark, wet patches; strands of damp hair 
hung about her brow and temples. 

‘Keep the bellows working. Keep the water running/ 

She took a short knife from its sheath in her belt and went 
back to the hearth. She lifted the kitten by the scruff of the neck 
and carried it, kicking and clawing, to the bed. 

* Sir up, lord of Bcdesford.’ 

The man who for days had been unable to move without assist- 
ance, sat up. He seemed asleep. 

‘ Open your mouth, lord of Bcdesford. You are about to receive 
health and life to drink/ 

Holding the kitten above Lord Hugh’s head, Jane cut its throat 
with a single stroke of her knife. The kitten’s blood, steaming as 
it met the air, fell over Lord Hugh’s quiet face like a dark, hot, 
wet cloth unwound off the bale. As much of it as poured into 
his mouth he swallowed. His face, his nostrils, his sealed eyelids 
did not even twitch. 
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4 One life of the cat 
I take for leech fee, 

For fee of execution. 

The second cat life 
Ends in its own death. 

Trouble us not, second life. 

Third life of the cat 
Goes to Lord Hugh. 

Likewise the fourth life. 

And the fifth and sixth, 

Seventh and eighth lives. 

Ninth life is Hel’s, mother of darkness. 

Second and ninth lives, flee: 

Trouble us not. 

Keep the bellows working. Keep the water running. Sleep, sleep, 
lord of Bcdesford.’ 

The sick man fell back and slept on. Jane took a cloth anti 
washed the cat s blood off him. Once more she stoked up the 
fire and thrust the drained corpse down into it. At length she 
dropped her arms to her sides with a sigh, motioned to Baldwin 
and the attendants that they might rest, and said: 

4 Now we may speak. He will not waken until cock crow. Then 
if, striving to open his eyes, his lids break the wax, he will live. 
I have done my utmost. Now you must pray all you can.' 

4 The spear you asked for, wise woman ? ’ 

‘That I shall not use until we arc certain the sickness was 
well and truly trapped in the frog and the fire. You must under- 
stand that what I have just done was to drive away his present 
sickness only. The spear is to heal the lingering hurt from his old 
wound. It is a pity we cannot have the spear that made the 
wound : but we can try. I shall bleed him a little and smear the 
blade with his blood — therefore, see you, the spear must not be 
able to recognize him for its owner. Then shall I tend the blade, 
cooling it, anointing it, as if it were the wound itself. Many 
wounds have I healed in this fashion — but I never yet tried it 
with a weapon that was not truly the right one. Yet try it I will. 
Now it will be best if I rest me. Much power has gone out' of me 
in these hours. And do you watch and pray. Pray for him and 
pray, if you will, also for me that have wrestled with Darkness 
and Death.’ 

* * * 


Jane stayed on in my lord’s bedchamber without anyone else 
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to help her, by her own request, save in the way of bringing and 
taking what was needed to and from the door. 

Nobody thought that there was danger to her chastity, and not 
only because my lord was still so weak. Mind you how Master 
Lamb had tried to convince Juliana of the bondwoman’s effect 
on Black Andrew and indeed all full-blooded men? Well; either 
it required the sea air, just as the voluptuous flowers of the sea will 
fade without they are steeped in salt-water; or men of the sea 
alone were prone to the sea-reared intoxication of the piratess, or 
else fresh baptism had changed the essence of her womanhood 
even as it had her name. We could see she was very fair and 
stately; but the finest thing about her we deemed was her hair, 
which she wore covered up; showing solely in her eyebrows and 
eyelashes; it was inhuman, like strange jewellery, which one may 
admire but will not long to kiss. 

‘I am awake,’ Lord Hugh called, ill a voice still feeble but 
clear and dry. ‘Come and sit by me, woman. Talk to me.’ 

Jane lifted the pot she had been stirring Irom its hook and 
placed it on toe hearth-stone. She fetched her spinning and sat 
down on the bed-step. Her drab garments became one with the 
curtain-dusk, the pale shapes of her lcet, hands and face alone 
showed up. Slowly the spindle sank and was tucked up again 
under hei invisible arm; slowly the twirling thread emerged and 
grew. 

* Talk to me. 1 ell me . . . How long have I to live now? How 
far will the cat last me? A cat’s life is not very long.’ 

|ane smiled. ‘So you are not satisfied, lord of Bedcsford — 
vou that a little while ago had only a tew hours left of your own 
hie? ’ 

‘There is a carp in my pond that lived there before my father’s 
father’s time and outlived the fish murrain before the Black 
Death. He has a silver ring through one gill: that is how we 
know him.* 

‘ And you would have had me bleed that carp into you? Fish 
blood is alien to man blood. And, as you cannot make bread 
without flour, so you cannot make a spell without what happens 
to be the ingredient proper to it.’ 

‘ But why a cat? ’ 

‘ Of all beasts the cat alone has nine lives. With any creature 
that has only one, life cannot be transferred, merely ended. Nine, 
which is three times three, is a sacred number, and therefore dan- 
gerous. Eight, which is four times two, each two being itself 
twice one, is like quicksilver and slips through your fingers. Seven 
is the most powerful number, and will not bend to any will. But 
six, a pair of threes, is fixed and limited and subject to control; 
lacking a third three, it is malleable. After all death-debts arc 
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paid, six lives remain of the cat's nine. We reckon that its original 
nine lives total up to the span allotted to man. The reason whv 
cats seldom live to three-score and ten — and how many men reacn 
that same appointed age? — is that accidents befall them just as 
they do other beings. Perhaps also, conscious of its wealth, the 
cat is more reckless than others. Therefore are we taught to take 
a cat too young to have lost any of its lives. Barring accident, and 
discounting what amount of life you have already spent, the six 
hale, whole cat lives you have eaten should bring up your life 
again to three-score and ten; but it is a life like any other, and is 
not proof against future disease or injury.* 

Lord Hugh lay still, thinking, for a while. ‘ I was told that you 
call yourself king's daughter. Never have I heard ot kings' 
daughters being taught the crafts we leave to lesser folk.’ 

* Ay; and so it took me to sa\ e you. Lesser folk's lesser craft 
availed you nothing.' 

‘ Yet should I have thought no king's daughter would willingly 
live enslaved. If it were I — they would hav e to keep me in chains. 
They would have to kill me before they could make me work/ 
He stretched comfortably in his warm bed. 

‘ It is easy to see you have never lain in chains.' 

* Even so — but you go about loose and unhindered now, and yet 
you do not run away. To me it seems a strange thing that, when 
everywhere the base-born arc fleeing into freedom, one who claims 
royal descent should value freedom less.’ 

‘What is freedom, but freedom to live as you wish? It is 
pleasant to have all the threads of life running through one's 
hands, to be here diverted, there knotted, divided, broken. . . . 
It is the loftiest life — such as gods lead, and devils. That power 
is most complete which makes itself least felt, its hold like a 
cage, not a shackle. Weaving those meshes is my life: I must 
touch what I would command — therefore do I work; and res- 
ponsibilities take away from the thought and strength for which 
I have so much greater use.' 

‘ Do you think,' Lord Hugh demanded suspiciously, * that now 
you have gained power over me? ' 

‘ Perhaps — if I troubled to use it ' 

‘ It anyone but you had answered me thus ! ' 

‘There you see it, already.' 

‘What?' 

‘“Anyone but me.” I am excepted. It is my power.' Jane 
laughed aloud rarely; she did so now. ‘ Lie down, lie still; this is 
part of my cure, lord of Bedesford ! I make you angry to make 
you well and strong — for to your soul anger is the elixir of life.' 
After a moment Lord Hugh laughed with her. Such was her 
power. 
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Lord Hugh found the same as everyone that ever went to this 
witch for help. You felt it as a boon, rather than compulsion, 
that in private colloquy you would be moved to tell her every- 
thing about yourself, and more than you had previously known 
there was to tell. 

‘All my days, you must know, you Jane/ Lord Hugh said to 
her another time, 1 1 have been a lonely man/ 

‘He that would rule utterly unruled must needs be lonely/ 
Jane said, gazing only at her thread. 

‘No! * said Lord Hugh, after a pause. ‘It is not a master I 
have wanted, but a peer/ 

‘ You had a wife, 1 am told, a noble lady . . / 

‘My wife . . . None has dared mention her to me all these 
years. ... I have never willingly thought of it/ 

‘Tell me, now/ said Jane. Lord Hugh watched the light hurry 
in tiny spirals round her thread. 

‘ It was not my lault. I did not ask to be married— to a puling 
little girl of eight. I was to sit her on my knee and feed her 
sweetmeats to make her like me. I was twice her age. I sat, I 
should think, for an hour and more. On the one hand, she could 
not get enough; on the other, she must show off her dainty 
manners and turn each mouthful over and over on her silly little 
tongue before she could swallow. ... I thought I would have to 
sit with her until nightfall. When she lisped it for the hundredth 
time: “ Methinks now I should like another, dear Iiugh, M I could 
not help myself — 1 crammed all that was left into her siicky little 
mouth . . / 

‘ And she was choked? ’ 

‘No/ Lord Hugh answered with a sigh. ‘This happened long 
before we were wed, on my first visit to Damcsbury Castle. No; 
but she took a dislike to me. I thought the match might be 
broken off -but her mother only beat her when my Agnes said 
she would not have me because I had given her too many sweets. 
But she, my lady bride, behaved so wildly it was thought wc had 
better take her nurse along, too. At the wedding everyone said 
how lucky I was, what a beauty she would grow up into. She was 
always crying. Every time anybody looked at her, she cried; 
once, I mind me, she cried at a fly she saw walk across the 
ceiling. But the nurse was jolly. There was I, a married man, 
young and lusty and, I believe, not unpleasing — she took pity on 
me, that is how she put it. I used to go and lie with her in the 
bed where she slept with my wife. Sometimes my wife would 
wake up and cry. Then wc would have to hush her — with pillows 
and with sweetmeats. The bed was always sticky. Once we nearly 
stifled her. Would it had happened that way. One night the 
nurse was not there when I crept in to join her. It was cold. 
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I did not feel like waiting out of bed. Agnes was asleep. In her 
sleep she had moved so that she lay athwart the bed. I could 
not avoid touching her. Her little body was all slack, all warm 
and soft. I took up her hand which was flung right out to the 
edge, to make a little more room. Her hand was small and 
slack and soft. I bent the lingers and played \yith them; it was 
as if she had no bones at all. She was my wedded wife, the hardest 
thing about her my ring on her boneless, boneless finger. I did 
not know what I was doing till after it was done. You do not 
look at me.’ 

‘See. I am looking at you now/ Jane said. ‘Tell on. Tell 
all of it, once and for all/ 

‘ She woke up and cried. I thought it was just her usual crying. 
I tried everything to stop her. The nurse came back and helped 
me. Then we noticed ... I stole away. Nobody need ever have 
known. But the nurse lost her head. Agnes was dead by morn- 
ing. My father — he said to me . . . My sister Isabella could not 
look at me without shuddering, for a long time after — though they 
both stood by me w'hen old Lady Agnes came. Oh, none can 
know what a time it was for me, after I was widowed. All thought 
only of the horror to the child — none, none considered what 
horror it all was for me. None has ever spared a thought for 
what this did to all my life that came after ! I made atonement, 
with much gold and penances; vet I have never been free 
of it/ 

‘ You were like a man would rather carry his foy on his back 
all his life, than wrestle with him face to face. No wonder you 
felt burdened/ 

4 You do not shrink from me like everybody else? ’ 

‘From what I have heard, it seems to me the other way about, 
lord of Bedcsford. They do not shrink from you, all the women 
whom you have tried, trying to kill as you did that once, again 
and again — and because they neither shrank nor died, you 
turned from them with loathing/ 

‘ What are you saying? ’ Lord Hugh whispered, amazed. 

‘What you yourself said: it was not your fault. It was you 
were violated — just as I was: some day I may tell you— violated 
and dragged down. You, like me, were born to be apart, abote 
that bestial vileness of the flesh. Shall I prove it to you? You, 
like me, are barren, lifted above those that exist but to perpetuate 
their kind. I have also heard about you and your lady mother. 
There is my second proof. It is said you reproached her from 
avarice — but to me it is clear those were merely words, the words 
clothing, concealing the spirit of your meaning as the flesh does 
us. In fact, young as you were, you were appalled to find her 
whom you loved so well still smirching herself in heat/ 
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‘ Yes I Yes ! How did you know, when I myself did not? 9 

4 All your actions, as I have heard them recited, disprove mean- 
ness. All your life you have striven to cast off property, which is 
only another fetter tying the spirit down to earth. You have 
tried to rid yourself of all impure desires, little realizing that you 
only wasted time and substance: for that you were not born 
with such desires at all.’ 

1 That is nothing to the substance I have wasted thinking that 
God must be set against me to have all wed it all to happen 
so/ Lord Hugh mocked uneasily, as il lie did not wish her 
judgment to be true after all, ‘ when the contrary must be the 
case, since I am such a saint ? * 

‘ Saint I did not call you/ said the woman, with a little smile. 
‘But if you do not feel strong enough in yourself to try for 
greatness honestly, and without the safeguarding excuse— -in case 
you fail — that you could not contend against Omnipotence — why, 
then I cannot help you/ 

‘ You have hHped me/ Lord Hugh returned, shamefacedly. ‘ I 
do not undci stand it all — what you may mean by greatness, and 
much else that you said. But somehow you have helped me, and 
T thank you/ 

Whereupon he turned his face to the wall, for it hurt him to 
have been helped, and to be forced to at knowledge it, graciously 
at that. For his life he did not feel indebted to her : others, not 
he, had asked her to save him. Ay. there is no end to human 
vagaries. 

So he tried to pay her back. He tried to deal by her as had ever 
been his way with women. This he found impossible. Her tacit, 
utter rejection of amorous congress was such that it not only 
debilitated his very attempt, but also began to make it credible 
that he, too, might be as she had said. 

They went on, as before, some time longer; then she said he was 
well and she must return to Trcfcllcr Court. He could not dis- 
suade and did not succeed in delaying her many days. 

On the morning fixed for her departure, he stalked up and 
down the bedchamber, the while she collected her medicines 
and other belongings. ‘ Are you ready now? ’ 

She smiled. ‘ Ay. And now it would seem you are in such 
haste to see the last of me, you have even forgotten to tender me 
a fee/ 

He did not smile, he did not frown; merely, brusquely stretch- 
ing out his hand, * It is not so. Come. I want to show you the 
fee I have in mind/ 

She hesitated, then followed. They met no one. 

‘ You have not been through here, I think? Scarcely more than 
one room have you seen of my great Manor. This is what they 
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used to call the council chamber — it was built by Sir Baldwin the 
first, but the coloured windows were added by Lord Gcrvase 
Lestrange, his son, that fell in wild Wales. It has not been used, 
except lor banqueting, in more than a hundred years. Here in 
this room my mother used to sit with her maidens and daughters. 
You see the light is good for all manner of women’s crafts — two 
big windows; but look well at the ceiling. Sir Baldwin Rcdbeard 
started it, but it was not finished till Lord Hubert Dagger’s rime. 
This is the drinking-room — the Little Hall we call it. High up 
on the wall there is Hugh-le-gros’s mead horn that he got in 
Spain. No: we are not even half-way round; we arc come to 
the inner tower, and I want you to climb to the top with me 
before I take you o\er the rest.’ 

He unlocked a heavy, iron-bound door and led her through 
the lumber-rooms and up the last stretch of narrow winding 
stair. Out on the lop platform an uiisusnecicd wind made itself 
felt; rooks scattered, cawing. 4 Look,’ said the lord. ‘ Look below 
and look all round.’ 

1 he woman did as he bade her. Hasty cloud shadows, unravel- 
ling at the edges, sped over the motley view, as if to guide her 
gaze and help the lord show r oil’ his dominions. 

‘Look,’ he repeated. 4 Look well and take your time. All that 
you see is mine, and is hut a tenth part of what is mine. Look 
and see if you can guess what I would offer you for leech fee/ 

r lhe woman wheeled to face him. The wind had torn off he i 
kerchief and undone- her hair, which fluttered about her like a 
mantle cut into fine shreds. Lord Hugh thrust his hands through 
it and clasped her by the shoulders. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘-You have guessed aright. You arc a witch. 
You are a bondwoman. I know naught of vour history— king’s 
daughter that you say you were, among heathen savages without 
the Law! — while you have known me dishonoured in weakness. 
Yet be my wife and lady/ 

For a moment she said nothing, gazing now at him, now at 
his fields, his woods, his river and brave town. At last she closed 
her eyes and answered him, slowly : 

‘So, to reward me, you would trv to bring me low, by foisting 
on me what 1 would not have and should not, what would corrupt 
my nature and rob me of true life? You were not old enough 
to know, nor wise enough — not being trained, as I, in the higher 
knowledge — when your nature was forced into a condition that 
could only warp and mutilate it. But ever since I uncovered it for 
you, surely voif have known and believed it; and therefore surely 
you know that, owning, I should be owned, where now I am free. 
Mistress here, I should be slave indeed. You have wanted to 
enslave me. Too weak to make the effort of freeing yourself, at 
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last you would have dragged another into like unfreedom — that 
other, who thus would lose any further right of galling exhor- 
tation! 1 

‘Jane! What could we not do together — ay, what is there we 
could not accomplish, such a pair as we should make? Say yes, 
Jane! Perhaps I did wrong to tempt you in the way I did. What 
if I were to say you need have no truck with my goods and hold- 
ings, as tree ol property as you are with my sister, even as my 
witc? If it is bondage you need, I could buy you. What say you 
now, Jane? ’ 

‘ Now I do thank you, gratelully, for that 1 know it came hard 
for you to say. Put you cannot buy me, just as I cannot freely 
come to you. Your sister would not sell me. So it was ordained. 
Were 1 to escape, it would be at the cost of all my powers, and of 
my immortality. For without my powers, which aie my soul and 
the nature of my nature, I should be less than a beast, and denied 
access to my ancestors’ other world — your Heaven and Hell are 
not tor me.' 

* Nor for me! Nor arc they lor me! ’ Lord Hugh cried, as in 
sudden enli^IiUii'uent. k O Jane, my peeiless peer! Cannot you 
take me with you at the least? Could we not be paired after all, 
in rarer manner, as would be right for such as you and me? Is 
there no way- -of compact, of communion— - 

4 lielike there is,' the witch said, and slowly gave him her hand, 
‘lielike their is such a way tor us, loid ol Bedcsiord.’ 


CHAPTER 5 
THE FLOOD 


O ncl the harvest was safe and Lord Hugh’s recovery assured, 
we began to give more thought to what he might do to us; 
amazed to recollect how lightly Clement had led us to dismiss 
the consequences. No doubt we should have done what we did 
anyway; but, the danger of famine having been averted, its by- 
gone threat dwindled beside that which now hung over us with 
all the multiplying terror of uncertainty. 

Lord Hugh did, in fact, contemplate demanding the head of 
every tenth man in Bedcsford; hut Abbot William declined to 
lend him the support without which in these circumstances his 
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vengeance was bound to fail, if only because a\\ could, and would, 

claim sanctuary. 

4 Your brother should have given them his permission, and then 
the slaying of the deer would have been no crime/ Lord William 
said to Baldwin, who had begged him to reconsider his answer. 

‘ If there were a law against the use of water, folk would still try 
to save burning houses/ 

4 Granted that Hugh was in error to begin with/ Baldwin said, 
doggedly, 4 still the Law must be upheld. Folk will not stop at 
one law once they find it was broken with impunity. Once you 
allow them to think they have power, who can wonder, who can 
blame them if they use it? 9 

‘Laws were made to uphold justice, not the other way about/ 

4 If my reverend friend will allow me to say so, we are not talking 
about justice/ 

4 1 am talking about justice/ said the Abbot firmly. 

4 Very well, you arc talking about justice, though in your heart 
you arc thinking about what is expedient no less than I. God for- 
bid that I call your merciful righteousness in question; yet will 
you find it hard to convince me that if it did not happen to suit 
your purposes, you would bridle it! Nay, do not laugh; I entreat 
you to hear me out seriously. You yourself have long been 
weakening my brother’s power and broken many laws especially 
designed to keep the countries of England from confusion and 
ruin. But at least you did so quietly, by imperceptible degrees. 
The present case is blatant and spectacular. Has it not occurred 
to you to ask what is to prevent these people, next time they 
flout the Law, from choosing to rebel against you ? From revolt 
against my brother and yourself personally it would only be a 
step to disregard of authority in general— reaching higher and 
higher. What with all this Lollard talk that’s spreading every- 
where from the Oxford schools — should they not rank themselves 
our equals, the people of Bedesford, now that they have hunted 
even as royalty? And what will be the end? Man is not made 
so that he can long regard any other as an equal : if he docs not 
feel himself below you, he will soon think himself above. You are 
helping them build a storm ladder unto the very throne of 
Heaven.’ 

4 1 never heard such extravagance/ the Abbot said good- 
humouredly. ‘Much though I have seen of waywardness and 
ingratitude in my term as ordained priest, I cannot take so gloomy 
a view of human nature. I know these people better than you 
do. I go about among them while they are at work; I talk to 
them and they talk to me; we are the best of friends. They will 
not go against me, for they know how much I have done for them. 
As for thinking themselves our equals, it would never enter their 
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heads. That kind of thought can only be born and pursued in 
heads like yours, if vou will forgive me. They have neither the 
leisure nor the bent tor abstruse speculation/ 

Such sagacious men were they, we proved them both right. 

About the middle of January the Abbot had it announced that, 
full five years after the Black Death, the special food concessions 
for building labourers must now come to an end. Observation of 
all important fast days had been reintroduced for some time, 
und none could have wished to say aught against that. But now 
the Abbot decreed that all Fridays were to be treated as days of 
fast. Furthermore, every resident workman was henceforth to 
regard himself as a kind of honorary lay brother and live on the 
meatless diet prescribed for monks. Some fleshmeat every second 
day had formed part of the wages for which we had taken the 
oath. It was clear Lord Jerome had asked him to start economiz- 
ing, now that we were to get stone from Friggsby again. 

As yet we have said liitle as to the way the monks lived at 
Cloudsway Monastery. But the very fact that Lord William had 
so soon rcco^cii J them to his rule and the comfortless conditions 
of a new foundation, will have indicated that he managed to make 
life pleasant for them. To him monastic Law was no more rigid 
than temporal. Surely Lord William cannot have thought we did 
not know that most of the monks had themselves bled regularly 
so as to be accounted sick and allowed, accordingly, to cat wellr* 
If Lord William thought us deaf, he cannot well have thought 
us blind; and the stuff of food must be conveyed to the kitchens 
ere it can be consumed in the seclusion of the refectory. Blind 
men, for that matter, could ha\c told the Monastery’s daily fare: 
more savoury odours never rose from any chimney. It is hard to 
say which was the more hurt and surprised, Lord William when 
the Wasteside spokesmen called to remonstrate with him, or the 
workmen when Lord William called them ingrates and gluttons. 

February brought severe frost and heavy snowfall. Even on 
our previous regimen it had been bitter hard to work in such 
weather. Those that owned shoes were loath to shred them on the 
ice crusts, those that had none did not like to bleed — there being 
no sick-bay pampering for us. Having got in the week’s supplies, 
most of us laid down our tools and went home to bed and stayed 
there. In the end Brother Laurent ius and two other friar masons 
alone continued at the site. Lord William swwe next spring he 
would get him some men-at-arms. 

* * * 


The thaw set in overnight. People leapt from their beds and 
embraced, at the sound of rain. It stopped before dawn: the sun 
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shone with all his might. About noon, sun and sky were hidden 
behind clouds that sagged low. And then there began such a 
rain as shamed the nocturnal burst into dribbling insignificance; 
such a rain it must have been sent Noah scurrying for his Ark. 
Upon the copious waters oh the preceding twelve hours this rain 
begat so much water as you have never seen and, please God. 
never shall see. 

Our feet sank ankle-deep into the floor of our huts; rain brokv 
through the thatch and spiaycd through the window clouts. It 
was not possible to light our fires. Outside, tices without roots 
appeared to skate in mid-air, the path- ways were bands of whorled 
water. 

The friars that came splashing up to the huts said what was 
visible of Cloudsway Ridge was one infinite cascade. 'Hie Wodt 
had quadrupled in width and was roaring along with tenfold 
speed; the Wodc was assailing the Cathedral. 

The Abbot called upon all to come to the rescue and get further 
help, and — God’s curse upon us — we should have our meat. A'- 
the people slithered down the streaming hillside, many could not 
retrain from chuckling to themselves. It was so human in Abbot 
William to swear, as any ordinary fellow would have clone in like 
situation. Also, we at that moment had forgotten all about our 
grievances. Slyly we blessed the Abbot, that he had lcmembcrcd 
for us. 

The w r ater reached up to the southern quire wall and was butt- 
ing against the south-east transept. Our vanguqjd arrived on 
the spot just as the Abbot and monks were driven out of the 
chancel by the collapse of its two most southerly walls, complete 
with scaffolding and a window arch wanting little more than the 
key stone. One of the monks— it was Brother Oswin —scrambled 
back as soon as the echoes of the crash had subsided. He balanced 
on the rockery round which the rising waters eddied, and chanted 
the office for the dying. For some men, we heard, were trapped 
in the crypt. It had been the Abbot’s first concern to have the 
entrance blocked. Not until this was done had the cries for help 
started up, below; now the weight of the debris scaled the doom 
of their authors. Brother Oswin reported that part of the grille 
must have been smashed; but it was too high up for any down 
there to reach it. 

There was no time to be lost. A few hundred yards to the 
west, the waters were yet a fair distance from the building ground 
and found to be reasonably shallow. Tied together with ropes, 
spades and mattocks strapped to their backs, half the men forded 
the river, and, arrived on the opposite side, fell to digging, in the 
hope of tempting the rampant Wode to diverge. 

More and more people from the Old Town came to help; even 
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Lord Hugh, and Baldwin, and the henchmen; even old men 
and pregnant women and some children. 

They say wrong that will have it Hell is a place of flame. Nay; 
Hell is a place ot wetness and inundation, the misery of which 
has not its like. Hell is a place where you have built and striven 
with everything that you have in you of love and bodily strength, 
only to witness inexorable progress of swift destruction. In Hell 
the damned ior ever rush to save what is yet standing, to be 
beaten off by its fall. And the waters mirror your handiwork, 
maliciously doubling what you are like to lose — what inch by 
inch you arc losing. T hus do they go about breaking hearts in 
clammy Hell. 

Apse and quire were one swirling lake. Here and there scaffold- 
ing still rose lirm— with nothing to support; elsewhere it sagged 
askew, or added driftwood to the swimming confusion. Wherever 
the eye lit on what still stood fast, the mind knew of the waters' 
undermining. 

r Ihe northern walls, and the quire’s live courses of south wall 
and its aisle arcade, were used as ramparts upon which we worked 
side by side in the hope of reinforcing them irtio bulwarks. Many 
children no older than Allred were allowed to make themselves 
usclul; but him we chased off time and again bcause of his hand. 
Time and again he returned. 

Two men there were did nothing —though if moans and tears 
could have helped, for sure this pair would have propped up 
St. Hand’s all hy themselves. Regardless of his safety, Humphrey 
Painter rocked mourning atop the grave of his pictures and equip- 
ment, his assistant impotenrly tugging at the stolid rocks that 
formed the barrow. The next time lie came back, Alfred tried 
his luck near them. 

Suddenly there came a new uprush of water which swept the 
assistant off his feet and submerged Humphrey up to the armpits. 
Alfred was carried a few yards on the crest of the wave, and 
flung to safety where tumbled stone and caked rubble were 
heaped highest. He realized that lie must be near the grille of 
the crypt. Quite close to him, an arm of water was welling from 
below. Something was borne along wirh it, looking like the roof 
of some toy house. Presently he recognized the calf-binding of 
Humphrey’s greatest treasure, his book of patterns, containing 
outlines and colour charts of everything from leaves and birds to 
human likenesses in different attitudes, with notes of all symbols 
pertaining to age and degree of moral and mundane rank. 

With a shout Alfred made a dive at it. His movement dis- 
located some ashlar, which grated to rest upon a block of stone 
slightly lower down, locking with it in such a wav that Alfred’s 
left-hand wrist was held fast between the two. He set his teeth 
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and wrenched and tugged. He was determined not to cry out; he 
could tell that the trap would be easily sprung by simple upward 
leverage — although he might pull and thrust slantwise and 
laterally for evermore without success. It became the greatest 
of all necessities that he should perform this light rescue unaided. 

The book floated out of his reach. His right hand was of no 
more use to him than a straw. But he would not cry out. Then, 
when he had to cock his head backwards as far as it would go to 
keep his nose above water, he found he was no longer able to cry 
out. For now he was thoroughly affrighted, and his voice failed 
him. 

Command of it returned the moment he was conscious of 
stronger hands freeing and lifting him up. He was wreathed in 
the strands of Humphrey's beard, snaky with water, as the painter 
clutched and kissed and thumped him, 4 Alfred! Nay, Alfred . . . 
Drowning without a word — nay, you little fiend, I made sure you 
were gone from us! Ho, somebody! Get this child out of harm's 
way ’ 

Alfred wriggled and lashed out with arms and legs. ‘The 
book ! ’ he yelled. ‘ Humphrey, your hook ! There it goes, o\ cr 
there! Catch it, catch it, quiclt! ’ 

‘My book! ’ Humphrey roared — but without letting go of the 
child he had saved. ‘ Franklin — Frank — you there — good fellows 
— after my book, after my book! A picture of his mother in 
Heaven, for whomsoever saves my book! But for you, devil’s 
spawn/ he said to Alfred, 4 1 could go after it myself ! Keep still 
then, you that should by rights be dead.’ 

‘ I’ll save your book ! Only make it a picture of my mother-in- 
law in purgatory! / one of the men wading after it cried laughingly 
ovfer his shoulder — for never was Humphrey so droll as when 
he was most serious; also, the rain had stopped. 

Some of the thick, splayed parchment leaves must have curled 
under, forming beneath outspread covers a little nest wherein air 
remained caught. The hook swam on, faster than its stumbling 
pursuers. It passed out over the ruins, round by the easterly 
chancel walls, where the flood churned moat-like. r l here, on a 
sudden, without discernible impediment, it stuck. It stood, like 
a frog treading water, the currents making bubbles and a light 
froth about it. Gradually the covers moved closer together and 
rose: most weird it looked, said the man who was the first to reach 
it. He made to pick it up. It was as if stronger hands than his 
pulled against him from below. He thought of the men drowned 
in the crypt. ’ He shuddered, and all but dropped the bdok again, 
when with a squelch and gurgle it yielded. By this time others 
had joined him, and they saw where the book had been a little 
funnel of a whirlpool. 
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Two of the incomplete chancel windows, though as yet without 
masonry to fill in the space between them, were still standing. 
After the south-west wall had fallen in, some months before, it 
had not been considered safe to connect them before the buttresses 
were all in place. One of these had not progressed beyond a 
deep hole dug for its foundation; its twin had grown a foot 
above ground before the flood demolished it. Debris and water 
covering both these vulnerable places, they had been entirely 
iorgotten. 

Jacob Tewsing swore that if these two holes had not been seen 
to in time, everything east of the first crossing must inevitably 
have gone. More than that, the whole site would have had to be 
abandoned, unsafe for years to come, and the whole work begun 
again from the first scratch into wildered ground; and the sacred 
Finding Place would never have been duly honoured. 

To be sure, Master Colct disputed Jacob's theory. Bpt, in a 
matter which, when all is said and done, could never be cither 
proved or disproved, even the monks seemed to prefer Jacob’s 
\ic\v, which made a child and a book the instruments of God’s 
sating purport:. 


* * * 


Next day the sun broke through again, and there was a rainbow. 
The flood was halted, the Cathedral safe —albeit in lamentable 
state. The birds sang everywhere, enough to deafen you — and so 
did the people as they went on with the work; and the monks and 
the friars raised most noble incantation. 

But when a water- waste was made, of hollowed tree- trunks, when 
the entrance to the crypt was cleared and the working parties 
descended among the faint, meaningless blottings that alone 
remained of the painters’ labours — they iound that the two 
green bloated corpses were unknown, even as they had been 
unclaimed. 

Yet what they had been and why they had come here could 
not have been clearer if it had been possible to make them talk. 
One bore the executioner’s brand on cheek and forehead, the 
other had had his nostrils slashed years ago, and both had various 
other tell-tale scars. Both had been clad in whole wool fells 
retaining the shape of the animal. They had not even troubled 
to remove the marks of the sheep’s owners, Bedesford men. The 
locker grilles lay on the floor, cut and torn out of the wall with the 
stone in which they were embedded. The Hand w as still in place, 
but the vessels were strewn about the flags next to tools and 
weapons and soggy torch stumps. The Bishop’s Lily had been 
wrenched from the slab of mosaic pavement. 


F 
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Far from being a punishment for our unruliness and greed, as 
the Abbot maintained, the flood had been sent to prevent sacri- 
legious theft. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE VISIT 

E dwin's wilfulness had grown beyond all reason. For a long 
rime folk had fruitlessly urged him to take Alfred to see 
Jane. Yet no sooner was ever) one else satisfied of God’s purpose 
in having made Allred a cripple, than Edwin must needs fly in 
His face, lie was as weak as lie was stubborn in the wrong place: 
apparently it was Allred him ^11 bad badgered his father into 
this. So idvvin gave in to a child where he had held out against 
the counsels of his elders. 

Luke was away on the St. John's maiden voyage; and, between 
the trade seasons, Juliana had fallen into a state ol restlessness. 
When word came of her sister Philippa’s return to Thirchester 
as the convent’s new Mother Superior, Mistress Trcfellcr sallied 
in state, with two maids and Geoffrey to accompany her, to visit 
the tormentress ol her childhood. Folk said she wished to 
triumph over Anne Addertonguc, in her worldly greatness; but 
as Annc-Philippa w'as presumably at the goal of her own ambi- 
tions, like as not the sisters would agree henceforth. And, as a 
common interest will end any discord between two persons, a 
common i uercst against a third may almost lead to love: the 
sisters were bound to confer bow best to force their brother to 
disgorge their share of the Cinqmort inheritance. 

Pride — and Jeanne — would have kept Edwin away from Tre- 
fcllcr Court, had not Juliana been away. Even so, nothing 
would persuade his wife to go, so that he himself must get 
leave of absence to take Alfred. And even so Jcanije mur- 
mured and muttered, packing up some small gifts for the 
lecchwoman. 

Alfred knew he had been born in the town and that he had 
once lived there, but did not remember. All the way up the hill 
he kept on letting go of his father’s hand to run ahead and 
come skipping back, his newly trimmed hair, fluffy after wash- 
ing, flying out about his head. Downhill lie rolled, most of the 
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time, so that Jeanne would have wept to see his careful dress so 
stained and disordered, so soon. 

Half-way across the green, Dick Toolmaker hailed them in 
passing: 4 Lord William has summoned me again — so courteously 
that I must not keep him waiting. The more as I shall only 
have to say him no again. See you on the way back, perhaps? ’ 

‘Father,’ asked Alfred, taking Edwin’s hand, and walking more 
sedately, 4 what dots Lord William want of Dick? * 

‘He w r ants him to come and live at the site.’ 

4 Why does he? ’ 

‘Oh, Allred! you know very well. Because the flood ruined 
what it did not carry off in the way of tools. That’s what the 
new forge-house is lor — as if you had not been worrying the 
builders e\ery day with your questions! And there is new iron 
and stuff on the way from Groveshott. The Abbot thinks Dick 
would get the work done faster if he came to live aqjongst us 
and did nothing else.’ 

4 And would he? ’ 

‘1 expect 

‘Then wny won’t he? ’ 

‘Because,’ Edwin sighed laughingly, ‘because he has a place 
of his own to look after, and he does not quite trust wolf and 
deer and bear to do it Jor him. And you know he is our wood- 
ward also.’ 

4 But couldn’t lie be both?’ 

4 He cannot give equal time to both. Dick wants to do less 
toolmaking, ami the Abbot wants him to do more.’ 

4 But doesn’t Dick have to do as Lord William wants him? ’ 

‘Not Dick. Dick’s a lrce man, and nobody can make him do 
anything.’ 

‘Then 1 will be a lrce man when I grow up. I shall be a 
toolmaker.’ 

4 Would you not rather be a building master, Alfred? If only 
you grow' well, that is what I would have you be.’ 

4 1 am going to carve wood and stone, like you,’ Alfred replied 
with decision. 'Like Dick is toolmaker and woodward, both: 
so shall I do a little toolmaking and a lot of carving.’ 

‘But carving is nothing, compared with what Jacob does, or 
Master Stephen,’ Edwin urged. 4 Carving is putting on little bits 
and pieces all over the main work — which could do without 
them.’ 

‘Oh — but it would not be beautiful, without,’ said Alfred 
surprised. 

‘That may or may not be. But which is .he more important? ’ 

‘I had rather do what is beautiful than what is important.’ 

‘But if your salvation depended on it — if your father desired 
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it so very much ’ Edwin stopped at the child’s uncompre- 

hending gaze. He bent to hug him, ‘ Like enough you will never 
need to decide, my poor son/ he said bitterly, then tweaked 
Alfred’s nose and ran : ‘ Sec if you can catch your father, Alfred ! ’ 

Soon Edwin began to point out to him things and places which 
Alfred had no more seriously believed existed than the dragons 
and giants figuring in other stories his mother told him. Too 
young to appreciate the difference between the shapes of con- 
struction and of ruin, both equally raw, he pressed his father 
to let him go over the remains of the old parish church. But 
Edwin distracted him with the promise of Jacob's bridge. 

As nearly every able-bodied person in Bedesiord had rushed 
to the aid of the Cathedral, there had not been hands enough to 
save Old Bede’s Bridge. There was a gangway of tree trunks 
and rope where the old bridge had stood; and beside this Bede’s 
New Bridge was being built, entirely of stone. Lord William 
had let the townsfolk have this stone at a \cry moderate charge, 
seeing that the structure was to test on a small scale Jacob’s design 
for the central tower supports, which Master Colet heatedly 
opposed on grounds of impracticability. 

Alfred had not met his kinsman Geoffrey's wife before. Meg 
was fat and fair, and made much of him, as she herself was 
expecting her first child. She fed him honeyed ginger from a 
jar in the kitchen, and then led lather and son out to the hack 
and beyond the farmyard. 

By the orchard Wall a number of serving men w^rc busy round 
the beehives; and a little farther on, in the middle of a meadow, 
there was a crowd of women. Jane, recognizable from afar, being 
the tallest by a full head at the least, stood by a pen set up 
at the entrance to a narrow passage between two thorn hurdles, 
down which sheep after sheep was being driven, leaving most of 
its wool behind. Edwin had heard of this practice, which Jane 
had persuaded Juliana to try out, and which in some cases was 
cheaper and easier than shearing — albeit the moment of execu- 
tion had to be well-timed, as only at a certain period after the 
cold weather would the wool come off without hurt to the skin. 
One of the released sheep all but overthrew the visitors in its 
fright. This attracted the housekeeper’s attention. Shading her 
eyes, she came away from the pen, two children running after 
her, a girl and a boy. 

‘O Jane/ Meg said in a wheedling voice, ‘We did not mean 
to disturb you. We saw the sheep, only it did not see us; it 
was not we crossed its path, but it that charged right into ours. 
I know not if you have time to sec these kinslolk of Geoffrey’s ’ 

‘Edwin Widowson, is it?’ Jane said right pleasantly. ‘And 
your son; I remember him : Alfred, is not that your name? You 



can go back to the kitchen now, Meg. Elizabeth! ’ she stretched 
out one hand behind her, and the girl came round to her side. 

She was big for her age, with her yellow hair welling thickly 
from under a cap embroidered with white flowers and blue. Over 
her blue cloth frock she had a tunic of grey frieze hemmed with 
red riband and fastened at the shoulders with plain silver pins. 
She smiled at Alfred. 

* Elizabeth/ Jane went on, * this boy is Alfred Widowson that 
used to be your playfellow and your milk brother. It is long 
since he visited you, and there are many new things here to 
show him/ 

Elizabeth beckoned to Alfred, saying, ‘We need not take 
Little John with us, need we, Ganna-Janna? * Little John, as 
big and fair and handsome a child as his sister, looked from one 
to the other silently. 

‘ Little John is the host at Trefeller Court while your mother 
is away/ Jane said. ‘ If he does not go with you, it will be 
discourtesy to your guest/ 

Little Joi n Alfred's hand. It was the right hand, and 

its unexpected smallness and infirmity caused the younger boy 
to drop and stare at it, still without a word. 

‘ You are not to take that hand/ Elizabeth elbowed him aside 
and took it in hers. 

‘ Why not? * Little John cried in an injured tone. 

‘ You arc not to, that is all/ said Elizabeth, ‘ that one is for 
me. You may take his left hand/ 

Scowling, Little John went and clasped Alfred’s left hand. 
Alfred and Elizabeth exchanged the glances of amused seniors; 
and the three children ambled off. Jane turned back to Edwin, 
who stood looking in the opposite direction, seemingly engrossed 
in the men cleaning out the beehives. 

‘ I sent them away because it will be best if he does not over- 
hear us, your son.. Unless I am wrong and you have not come 
to me because of him? ' 

‘ I did not think you would receive us so kindly — since wc left 
it so late, coming to you ! * 

‘ Come with me into the hall where there is a fire. Better 
late than never. Edwin Widowson/ 

4 So long as I have not left it too late ? ' Edwin looked up 

at her with an anxious smile. ‘What do you think — from the 
look of him and of his hand — is there still hope? ' 

‘ He is young. I cannot say until you have told me all I need 
to know, and until I have looked him over carefully/ 

When they were settled by the hearth, Jane with some sewing, 
she said again, ‘Now' tell me/ 

‘There is not very much to tell/ Edwin gazed into the fire, 
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and told her. He ended, ‘I dare not think what will become 
of him if he grows up like this. Better for him he too had been 
stillborn. Before he was born, I prayed only that his hand might 
be gifted — and my wife I made to go about with a piece of 

carved wood hung round her neck under her clothes ' 

‘And now you do but pray that he may be able to use his 
hand one day? ' Jane finished for him. Edwin did not answer, 
and she raised her eyes from her work, 4 You do not pray? 
Is this how you ha\e come to ine--lor the Devil’s aid?’ 

Edwin sat clasping and unclasping his hands. ‘T know not 
what to answer. It is true I know God will nor listen to me. . . . 
Forgive me if I have offended you -I — ’ 

4 Now you have begun to tell me the kind of thing I want to 
know,’ Jane said quietly. ‘Tell me why it is you think God 
smote the child's hand for your sake.’ 

Edwin caught his breath. 1 1 cannot tell you that.’ 

‘ You mean you will not/ 

‘No. I cannot. It is not for mjsclf only/ 

*1 should keep the secret whatever h he/ 

‘God knows I believe you. God knows I should like nothing 
better than to tell. I have never seen you except from afar— 
yet you make me long to tell you/ Edwin said, mu climbing, like 
all the others, to the spell she ever wove of shadow', firelight and 
unobtrusive employment. ‘Nor is it that I am afraid to tell. 
Day in and day out I live apart from my fellow -men and outside 
communion with God. I do my work, not only without His aid, 
but against His curse. Ay, it Is so. I go ou working. The effort 
is so great — it is -like moving through a sea of mud, only the 
mud is all round and all over you, and inside, too, everywhere. 
I have thought- I am hoping — that there is this one chance 
for me: so long as my part in the building docs not turn the 
whole to mockery. But that God will Mirely pi event- else would 
He not have guided matters so that there is' no other way for 
me but to keep silent. . . . But if it should happen that my work 

f ilease and become acceptable to Him in spite of me that per- 
ormed it — then perhaps by the tip of one stone leaf — by one 
chip in one course of pier — I may yet he hoisted up into Forgive- 
ness, in the end. . . . To no one have I ever said as much as this/ 
* I low long has it been so for you? ’ 

‘Since before Alfred w'as horn. Full seven years. Now you 
will see it was not slighting you — that we did not ask your help 
before. You sec, soon after — what I may not tell you— all kinds 
of calamities befell here in Bedcsford; only I knew why. Instead 
of falling on me, they were heaped upon others, for T was held 
unworthy to be allowed to atone. I was glad when it came out 
there was something wrong with Alfred. At last, I thought, God 
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had relented and was punishing me in myself. I did only what 
I could not avoid — I accepted monks' and friars' offers to do 
what they could for my son. But I dared not go further. 1 
was afraid if 1 rid myself ol this punishment it would go ill 
again with others that arc innocent.' 

‘And now?' Jane asked when the pause grew too long. 

‘ Now I have seen that lie is 110 longer just my son, but a 
being unto himself. 1 must not wish to atone through him, 
either. C) wise woman, il only you could help him- if you 
would cut off my hand lor his I would gladly, gladly give it. 
You do not answer. Is u hopeless?' 

‘Nothing is hopeless, except thcic is death.’ 

‘1 would be better dead.’ 

* No one is better dead, and a ciaftsman least of all.’ 

Limit n not what the pne>l.. s M y. 

‘The priests do not always know what they arc talking about. 
None the less does it seem to me, Edwin, that you woidd be 
well-advised to obtain some priestly guidance in your trouble, 
flow do yoii k* on that what you think about it is correct? There 
is Mich a thing as pride of i, n. exaggerating trifle. 1 cannot 
think v\hat sin you can have commuted, without anybody chc's 
having come to know, that can be great enough to warrant such 
punishment you talk ol. But 1 do not want to distress yon 
with guesswork aud inquisition. It h only that i iccl sure you 
need help a> much, if not more than your son.' 

‘You arc kind. Help my sou il you can. No one can help 
me. The kindest tiling you can do lor me is to forget my 
blabbing.’ 

Jane ga/ed at him Meadiiy. then she nodded. *\ki\ well, 
Edwin. It is lot gotten. Ah, there au the children now.’ 

Lli/abeth and /Hired were still hand in hand; Little John 
iollowcd a little way behind. ‘Allied »ays you want to him, 
Ganna-] anna,* said Lh/abeth. 

‘Ay, 'em watt to look at nw hand, don’t you,’ Alfred said 
courteously, holding it ou\ 

‘Well . . .’ said Jane, taking it in hits, 1 1 you say so. . . . No 
pretty sight, is it. . . She turned it about, bending the strength- 
less fingers. Edwin and Alfred both looked at her with wide, 
stricken eyes. ‘ Well : it zs right ugly, think you not? ' she went 
on, fetching up Allred's lelt hand to lay beside the right. ‘Take 
some blind, white, underwater creature. . . . What! you would 
not cry for it? for such a worthless, unlovely thing, would you. 
a big boy like you, Alfred? Let it sec you do not love it. Let 
it see you would rather have a lair and proper right hand, that 
you may be able to work wood and stone as your father’** tnic* 
son.' 
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‘ But I cannot/ said Alfred timidly. 

4 Oh, Ganna, he cannot! ’ Elizabeth cried reproach! ully. 

‘ Certainly he can/ Jane said, her eyebrows raised, 4 he will be 
able to as soon as he is cured. And I shall cure him. There 
is nothing seriously wrong with his hand- hideous though it does 
look/ she added again. ‘Between us, Allred and I will get rid 
of it, for a better one. Shall we not, Allred? ’ 

‘Yes! ' said Alfred. 

4 You would not be mocking us?’ the lather said, Inning 
started to his leet. 

‘No— why would I be doing that?’ she said as though in 
wonder. ‘ He must do as I say and come to me whenever T want 
him, that is all — and it will take time, it will not be tomorrow 
or the day after, that he is cured. My fee? We shall talk of 
that when it is due. Meanwhile take back your eggs and goat 
cheese to Jeanne with my greetings — say to lur ior me it is not 
my wish that we should be unlriends. On second thoughts/ she 
corrected herself with quick kindness, 4 let me keep the cheese. 
It will remind me of home.’ 


CHAPTER 7 

ALFREJJ AT TREFKLIER COURT 


V if hl\ first he was up and about again, alter his illness, 
v my lord avoided the places ol public congregation as 
far as he could. When he was seen, he wore an unrelaxed scowl 


and spoke to no one We scowled and aveited our faces too, 
but this was because we were just as embarrassed as he, after it 
had become clear that the slaughtered deer were not going to 
be mentioned, let alone avenged. But after the Hood, matters 
became easier. For one thing lie had worked side bv side w'ith 
us to save the Cathedral. And we wished to show him our 


gratitude, as well as our appreciation of his change for the better, 
since he had not resumed going after our women. As for Lord 
Hugh himseff, he w^as in part appeased by satisfaction at the 
Abbot’s defeat, similar to his own, at our hands. 


I^ord William, who had cursed and sworn at the labourers 


like a drayman while he was at odds with them, behaved as if 
nothing had happened, afterwards. He had changed his opinion 
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of us: he said as much to Baldwin; and it would influence him 
in the future. Meanwhile he nursed no grudge. The difference 
between his nature and my lord’s had always been apparent in 
his dealings with women also. While scarcely less voracious, he 
developed a sort of fatherly affection for his paramours, whom 
he seldom cast off, merely adding new blood to their circle from 
time to time, and benevolently disporting himself among them 
all like a cheerful bumble-bee among flowers. The number of 
his bastards was uncertain, as mostly their mothers were married 
women. He had formed a habit of making small christening 
presents in case of doubt; soon, for decency’s sake, he extended 
this to all infants born at the Wastesidc. 

On the birth of her second daughter, Margaret, Jeanne Widow - 
son received half a pound of salt from the Monastery, and at 
the same time was granted Alfred’s temporary release* Jaffy 
and Martha she had borne easily, but with Margaret she was 
\ery sick. So the neighbours took Jaffy and Martha off Edwin’s 
hands for a while, and the mother was at last persuaded to agree 
to Jane’s suggestion and let her eldest son go to Trcfeller Court 
for his cure. 

So when Juliana returned from Thirchester, there was Alfred 
earning his keep in her weaving rooms. She looked quite kindly 
into his upturned face, flushed with the exertion of moving about 
between the looms with his left arm tied behind his back, his 
feeble right hand set to plucking out the fluff that would collect 
in the cracks of tlv' frames. With her own daughter she was 
not so kind. 

A piglet without eyes had been born at Trcfeller Court, and 
Elizabeth had adopted it as her pet, carrying it in her arms 
all the time, wrapped in a scrap of fleece at the start. Then the 
piglet misbehaved when they all sat at table and squealed in 
alarm when it was thrown out, as if already stuck. So when 
it was the children’s bed-time, Juliana kept her daughter up to 
beat her. 

Alfred trembled in bed beside Little John— Jane was to sleep 
with Juliana this first night of the Mistress’s homecoming. 
‘Listen. Listen, Little John,’ he nudged the other awake. 

4 Elizabeth is a bad girl,’ Little John murmured sleepily. 4 1. 
1 am a good boy.’ 

When Elizabeth came to join them, Alfred pretended to be 
asleep. He thought of running away in the night so that he 
need not face her in the morning. He awoke to find himself 
still there, paralysed with shame and panic, lie held his breath 
and tightly shut his eyes against Elizabeth’s attempts at rousing 
him. 

'Alfred! Alfred! Time to get up. You are not asleep. Little 

F* 
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John, come and tickle Alfred while I hold him.' Little John 
obeyed till Alfred fell out on to the floor. He stood up panting 
and grinning, lost in loving admiration : she was just as usual. 

* Now Alfred/ Elizabeth said, bustling round the boys. ‘ What- 
ever is the matter with you? You haven’t said your morning 
prayer for your hand. Did you remember to say your bed-time 
prayers, with me not there to watch over you?’ Importantly 
she straightened the little bag he must wear next his skin day 
and night, containing a dried snake, tor Agility; fragments of 
ram and bull, for Strength; oak chips, for Hardihood; mouse’s 
teeth, for Tenacity, and a small bunch of assorted lichen, for 
Rapid Growth. 

* Was it bad? ’ he asked diffidently. 

‘Oh. ... I told you things would be different when Mother 
came back/ Elizabeth said matter-ol-lactly, and shoved Little 
John out ol the door before them. 

‘ Do you love her? ’ 

‘Whom? Mother? Everybody loves his mother. Don't you 
love yours? ’ 

‘Yes/ said Allred, ‘but then she loves me.’ 

‘Everybody’s mothers love them/ said Elizabeth. ‘So do their 
fathers. I sometimes wish I had my father/ 

‘ You have Luke/ Allred suggested— Elizabeth had told him 
much about Luke. 

‘Yes . . / Elizabeth said a little dubiously, reflecting. ‘But 1 
don't think it can be quire the same. 1 like jour lather, Allred.' 

Alfred beamed. * l)o you temember my mother?’ he asked, 
eager for more. 

‘ No/ Elizabeth 'replied, loo promptly. She knew Bedes ford 
gossip had long ago decided that Elizabeth herself had been the 
real cause of Jeanne's quarrel with Juliana and her continued 
hostility to Jane. She added quickly, ‘ Are you homesick for 
your mother to-day, AlJrcd? We could play at being with her, 
for a change, instead of going to Drolsedcb. Would you like 
that? ’ 

From the day he came Elizabeth had drawn Alfred into an old 
game of hers and Jane’s. Drofsedcb was the capital of Ercmelgna, 
the underwater realm in the Straits of Gannets. Everything in 
terrestial Anglemcrc had its replica in Eremegna, reversed. What- 
ever they happened to be doing or seeing could be made to 
transport them to that land. An ox cart might rattle into the 
yard : all you Jiad to do was put the cart before the ox and 
send them going in the opposite direction, and there you Were in 
Drofsedeb. In Drofsedcb men sat the looms, or rather hung 
upon them, upside down, and their work began with a finished 
web which they unravelled. Fish flew through the air and birds 
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swam in the rivers. Huge flics were stabled in the byres, tor- 
mented by hosts of minute cows — and so forth. - Little John 
could not be made to see t^e ox before the cart or the cow-beset 
flies, nor taught to add bis own inventions. But Alfred had 
embraced the game with grateful zeal, seeing that it could 
enliven the weariest tasks. 

For now Alfred was made to learn all the work he had escaped 
at home. Jane would explain it to him thus: ‘Greater good 
fortune than you realize was bestowed on you with the blight 
on your hand. Where l was young, we had a way of training 
runners: for months on end the man would go about with 
cumbrous weights hound to his feci to make him light-looted. 
You that will have had m struggle hard Jor what comes naturally 
to others, will in time find those things coming most easily to you 
for which the others ha\e to struggle hardest. Where others 
have a mere unthinking organ, you will possess a sentient tool. 
In the meantime the first step lowards turning you into a great 
craftsman is to make you a good housewife/ 

Alfred war homesick at times, but not for his mother so much 
as for the building ground. He dared not allow anyone to guess 
this, knowing it would be thought wicked and ungrateful. Trc- 
feller Court in those days was not the rich place it had once been 
and was later to become again. A great place it still was in 
respect of si/e, acti\itics. and number o! working folk. But 
there were no refinements of fare and customs, no luxury or 
leisure, no abundance save in the stiictcst economies. Yet Alfred 
could not but appreciate its solid comfort compared with what 
he was used to; and ol‘ course he frequently heard others speak 
of the benefits which lie enjoyed. It was not often that he 
asked Elizabeth to play that they were bird-scarcrs of Cloudsway 
Waste — lest she divine his longings and feel hurt. 

There was the tenderest affection between these two children. 
Elizabeth took after her father not only in looks. And just as 
her looks were not the same as John’s, so other traits she had 
of him had undergone some change in the being handed on. 
John, fair, robust, and shrewd even at his most generous, had 
conceived a great love for one woman who was small, weak and 
mis-shapen. Elizabeth, fair, finer- textured, and unbridled when 
it came to giving, lovccl every thing small, weak and pitiful. It 
was the broken, withered flowers she gathered and took home 
and nursed in w r ater. It was the cracked cup she demanded to 
drink out of — to console it for its decrepitude. Her heritage from 
Juliana added posscssivcness to love and tenaciousness to loyalty. 
Although Alfred’s deformity had helped arouse her love, his 
gradual improvement could not lessen it. 

Jane smiled upon their friendship. As for Juliana, she con- 
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cerned herself little with her daughter so long as the child 
observed a seemly reverence towards her mother and refrained 
from pressing rival claims on Jane's mothering and Luke’s atten- 
tion. Little John stood, as it were, between and a little way 
off from all. His mother was wont to say that every time she 
beat Elizabeth, Little John profited more than his sister. And 
this was quite true. Elizabeth might forget, and commit a given 
offence a second or third time; Little John took warning and 
never committed it at all. He was proud of his mother’s regard, 
as she was of him; but neither pined, apart. To Jane he clung 
with a conscientious air. His sister's heedless valour filled him 
by turns with awe and contempt; her crimes and punishment at 
once shocked, cowed and delighted him. lie slept and went 
about with Alfred as he would have with any boy in Alfred’s 
place. 

Luke returned in the autumn. Just before that, one of the 
missing Cinqmorts had made his appearance at the Manor; and 
after the slaughtering, Trefeller Court prepared for a feast in 
his honour. Sent to help in the salting house, the children heard 
all about it. 

The newcomer was Young Get vase, sole offspring of the late 
lord’s second son. His entry into Bedesford had passed un- 
remarked, as he came quietly and raggedly: another wanderer 
who might or might not stay. He brought with him proof: of 
his father’s death and his own legitimate birth. Proof of his 
identity was not needed: at fourteen or fifteen years ol age he 
reached already to Lord Hugh’s shoulder; and any stranger 
seeing uncle and nephew together assumed they wer<f father and 
son. 

Jane was not there; Meg and the maids and the other women 
hired by the day talked more and more freely, and stopped 
watching the children at their task, which w'as filling the cleaned 
guts for blood pudding. 

‘Heard you of the tidings he has brought? To listen to the 
monks and the friars and the Manor folk, you’d think Bedes- 
ford was the one black sheep in the white flock of England’s 
towns! Time we stopped beating our breasts and slinking about 
with our tails between our legs! ’ 

After his father’s death, when the Sickness still raged through 
London, Young Gervase’s mother had attached herself to a 
strolling scholar, with whom she had finally settled in Oxford. 
There the man’s connexions enabled the widow to make some 
provision for her son, entering him as a student at Merton 
College. We had not realized in Bedesford that these had been 
years of trouble and revolt everywhere, attaining to their worst 
at Oxford. During the latest outbreak the townsfolk had risen 
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in a body against the colleges, set fire to them, bedaubed the bulls 
and charters with filth before tearing them up, and slaughtered 
every priest and every student they could get their hands on. 
Young Gervase was one of very few survivors. He had fled over 
the roofs to the tavern where his mother lodged, and she hid 
him, with the wallet containing his father’s seal and documents, 
in the pit of the privy chamber. There, concealed under fouled 
straw, he waited until silence fell at last, to find the house aflame 
and the yard covered in the blood of the several resident secular 
clerks of whom his mother’s paramour was one. And his mother 
he saw, too, among the dead, indecently composed by her 
murderers, and the words monkys hor written upon her in mud. 
Now Lord Hugh had designated him as his heir. 

To most Bcdesford children, Lord Hugh was an ogre; to Eliza- 
beth, Little John and Alfred he was a buffoon, regarded much as 
The Devil is in certain fables, for ever foiled and fooled by wily 
Christians— such as, let us say, Luke Robinson and Juliana 
Trcfeller. 

So when my lord entered on the day of the feast, the children 
burst iron' t, *.!* ambush behind the hall door, with soot- 
blackened faces, and uttering blood-curdling shouts to startle 
and affright the Wicked Lord. Everyone jumped, except Lord 
Hugh. Gaunt and huge, attired in such splendour that the 
tapestries paled, he turned to survey the children who stood, not 
knowing what to do next, and said, in an awful \oice: 

‘How thought! ul of you, sister, to remember my favourite 
dish : these three arc for my dinner? But hasten now and truss 
them for the spit: the hour is advanced and I am hungry. A 
little skinny, perhaps — but no matter,* he had taken Elizabeth and 
Alfred each by one arm and was feeling them in a fcarsomcly 
realistic manner. Little John lay howling on his nose, having 
fallen over himself in timely flight. Alfred and Elizabeth 
struggled and protested with all their might. 

Juliana was speechless; it was left to Jane to collect and shep- 
herd the screaming children out. The only persons laughing 
were Young Gervase and my lord himself. Contrary to what 
was feared, my lord had been put in the best humour imaginable 
by the success of his retort. The women brought in food and 
drink; Geoffrey and the Cinqmort henchmen came in, having 
seen to the horses; Meg whispered to Juliana that Jane would 
stay out with the children; and everyone sat down. 

4 Will you say grace, nephew, learned as you are? ’ Juliana 
asked kindly. 

Young Gervase’s laughing face changed abrimtly; he flushed 
as he said, 'Nay, I am not learned, Aunt.’ Lord Hugh and 
Baldwin looked at him in surprise. 
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‘Did they not teach you anything at the schools?’ Juliana 
asked as before. 

‘ Nay — but I have forgotten all my Latin/ said Young Gervase, 
his flush deepening, and with a tremor as of defiance. 

‘But, Gervase ’ Baldwin exclaimed. 

‘ You have done well enough so far, at home/ said Lord Hugh. 
‘You need not be bashful before your own aunt. He can read 
and write like a full-fledged priest/ he turned, a little irritably, 
to Juliana, ‘ better than most priests, I should say. He has been 
reciting to us from all manner of books he knows by heart. 
What has got into you, boy? ’ 

‘Oh, very well/ Young Gervase frowned, and his lip trembled 
slightly as lie l)owed his head, cleared his throat and mumbled 
in such wise Little John could have said it better. For a while 
he sat eating and drinking in silence, his gaze shifting when 
anyone looked at him. By and by he grew easier; one of the 
maids, passing by him, choked back a surprised little yelp. When 
Baldwin beside him was not looking, Gervase stealthily removed 
the chunk of meat on his sober uncle’s trencher, substituting for 
it the end of Baldwin's upper slee\e. so that Baldwin sawed a 
thick piece out oi it with his eating knife before he noticed. 
Everybody was convulsed with laughter; Baldwin looked so foolish 
with the piece of sleeve halfway to his open mouth, and the old. 
greasy wool stuffing straggling out between the damaged layers 
of quilting. 

Luke Robinson sat looking at my lord in puzzled fashion. My 
lord was oddly likeable to-day. With an immense conviction of 
his own strength, Luke never worried what an opponent might 
do to him; but lie .was given to worrying more often than was 
sensible as to whether he ought not to spare his opponents, and 
if so, to what extent. So far he had never worried about Lord 
Hugh in this way. 

In the middle of asking his sister to forgive the children and 
have them sent for, Lord Hugh became aware of Luke’s gaze. 
4 1 trust that it is not my presence, Master Fleming, has spoilt your 
appetite/ he said affably. Luke, as was his wont when any- 
thing preoccupied him, had left his platter untouched, although 
Juliana had herself heaped it full of all good things. ‘Is it 
the damage you have suffered at Friggsby? I have heard a 
rumour/ 

‘Ay, my lord/ Luke replied jauntily. ‘Some DamcsbOrough 
villagers have now made me a full denizen of Anglemere. I am 
the latest victim in the feud. My Flemish friends that stayed 
with us here last year and whom I had settled at Friggsby, had 
the house burnt over their heads a few weeks ago, with almost 
a twelvemonth's work in it. Fortunately no lives were lost. 
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My friends have taken refuge with the reverend lady, your sister 
of Thirchester.’ 

‘I hear you mean to travel west before Christmas/ said my 
lord, grinning. ‘Are you going to spend the holy days setting 
fire to your rival’s house in Damesborough, for the honour ol 
Anglemere? ’ 

‘No, my lord. I am going to ask Lady Agnes for compen- 
sation.’ 

Everyone stared, excepting Juliana who sat smug as if she had 
conceived this unheard-of plan, and as il it had already succeeded. 
My lord struck the board with the Hat of his hand: ‘Then I 
know not whom to pity most: yourself or the lady of Dames- 
borough ! ' 

‘Your lordship docs me too much honour/ Luke bowed, 
smiling; everyone smiled. At that moment Jane came in with 
the children, washed and chastened: Luke made a grab lor 
Elizabeth’s pigtail, and added, ‘Pity me, if you will, my lord: 
sec who is to travel with me! 

‘Ah!’ Lord Hugh kept his eyes unnaturally fixed on the 
little girl. vour mothu is sending you away for your aunt 
Philippa to tram up propci ly at her convent, niece’''’ 

‘They are only going for Christmas/ Juliana inteirupted, 
looking suddenly put out. * Little John is going too. Mind \ou 
we spent one Clnistinas at Thirchextcr, with Isabella, when wi 
were children? ’ Her eyes glazed, as she recalled too late that 
it had been the Christmas alter the death of Hugh’s wife, which 
he had been made to spend mainly praying, in the icy cold, 
at Little Lady Ag les’s tomb. Hastily she rattled on, ‘Alfred is 
going, to be page to my children, lucky hoy that he is. And 
Philippa is in clirc stiaits with the rats, besides wdiich all hei 
cows have udder sores. I promised her to send Jane, though I 
can ill spare her.’ 

My lord jumped up and swung Elizabeth high in his arms. 
‘I do not see how you can spare this one here, at Christmas 
of all seasons, sister! ’ 

‘I might have known her unmanmrlincss would earn her yout 
regard!’ Juliana said sharply. 4 Her that did you an ill turn 
you hug and kiss, and my Jane, who nursed you through your 
sickness, you have not a word for. You arc as bad as Luke/ 

Lord Hugh set Elizabeth down, who began to wipe her mouth 
and cheeks; he looked at Luke. Jane said, * I hope you are keep- 
ing well, my lord.’ 

‘ Well enough, well enough.’ There was an end of my lord's 
lively pleasantries, no one knew why; he fpll to brooding. 

‘Mother/ Little John bad meanwhile been saying over and 
over, ‘Jane beat us outside; she beat me, too. Mother! Jane beat 
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me. It was not my fault. Elizabeth and Alfred made me go and 
hide with them — Mo-ther! ' 

His mother was not listening to him. Gervasc had got up to 
take hold of Elizabeth in his turn; she wriggled out of his grasp 
and for security climbed on Luke's knee. 4 Elizabeth ! ’ said 
Juliana, in a voice not unlike her brother’s at its worst. 

4 Let her be. Mistress. She is not troubling me.’ 

Juliana took a deep breath, but Jane forestalled her: ‘Obey 
your mother, Elizabeth. You are too old now to sit on any 
man’s lap.' 

Now Luke himself pushed Elizabeth off as if she were burning 
him. lie turned his iacc aside to hide how red it had gone. His 
glance fell on Allred, and lie reached for him, * Alfred at least 
is not too old to sit on my knee, are you, Allred? ’ 

‘Alfred is as old as Elizabeth,’ said Little John. Alfred hung 
his head and said nothing; but Luke kept him sitting on his lap. 

Baldwin addressed Luke: ‘So you will not be going straight to 
Damesborough, Master? You will first deliver your charges at 
Thirchcster, I suppose? Do you know the place at all? It has 
been as a second home to 11s Cinqmorts ever since the nunnery 
was first endowed by Queen Eleanor ol blessed memory. Matilda 
Cinqmort was one of Her Majesty’s ladies-in-waiting and a close 
friend; the King himself thought so highly of her, none ol 
Matilda’s suitors was good enough lor him to give her per- 
mission to marry. So the Queen made her the first Abbess of 
Thirchester. Generations ol our daughters have received their 
education at the nunnery. My sisters used only to go for long 
visits, as the boys did too, when we were small. T las Juliana 
told you it was at Thirchester John Trelellcr first set eyes on 
her? He had a standing agreement with the S’sters for their 
wool. They have never worked it themselves. In the midst 
of sheep, they have always imported flax and made linen.’ 

4 So I had been given to understand,’ Luke smiled. 4 But always 
does not mean for ever. I am told Lady Philippa has found 
the affairs of the nunnery in grave disorder. Often need will 
launch new industries.’ 

There was an awkward silence, everyone — save perhaps Young 
Gervase — having understood the underlying meaning of this pas- 
sage. If Luke could persuade Lady Philippa to extend permanent 
protection to the Flemish weavers, avail herself of their guidance, 
and abandon linen in favour of cloth, his loss would beget untold 
gain. Baldwin had wished to let Luke see that he realized this, 
and that he did not believe Luke’s story about going to sec 
Lady Agnes. Luke, on the other hand might as well have 
replied, 4 Quite right, my clever sir. Your brother has no juris- 
diction over the demesne of Queen Eleanor’s bounty ana will 
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be unable to thwart me as he did here in Bedesford. I trust 
he will not attempt to do so, for in her present straits Lady 
Philippa could do with her share under your father's will. If 
you leave her no alternative, you might find yourselves with yet 
another lawsuit on your hands.’ 


CHAPTER 8 

THIRCHESTER NUNNERY 


I tie roads w ci c* frozen hard and level, as the last snowfall had 
1L stopped up nits and liolo. There was no forest land on the 
way, which led through the pastures between Tew and Wode; 
Thirchcstev he ...i *he north bank of the latter. T he frost showed 
no sign of breaking; so with luck the holidaymakers’ wain should 
arrive at nightfall. Besides Luke and the dri\er, they had with 
them two armed serving-men on horseback. The wagon floor was 
two feet deep in straw and clippings. Jane and the children were 
wrapped in sheepskins and blankets, and had wine with cloves 
and cinnamon in it and wallets of bacon, cake, smoked beef and 
mutton, and fat peppered goose, to kindle warmth inside them. 

All the same they felt the cold badly, and time hung cold and 
heavy on their hands. The children pestered Jane to while it 
away. So first of all she made them a seagull out of the vapours 
of their breath. When Luke lifted the back flap to look in and 
ask after their comfort, it was most comical to watch the gull's 
fluttering efforts to dissohe before the intruder caught sight of 
it. Reassured by the laughing faces, Luke withdrew. As soon as 
they heard his horse at a safe distance, Jane tried to summon 
a little elf-man for their entertainment — as she had done in the 
past once or twice, when they had been very good and there was 
no chance of disturbance. But this time she managed no more 
than an irresolute fog, like a jelly refusing to set. 

‘ Tell us a story instead, Ganna-Janna,' Elizabeth begged. 

‘Which story shall it be? ’ 

‘The story of the gannet with the broken wing I * cried Eliza- 
beth. 

‘Nay/ wailed Little John, ‘it is a sad stoiy I am too cold for 
sad stories.' 

1 The story of King Alfred, the good/ suggested Alfred. 
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‘Nobody ever tells the stories I want! ’ Little John complained. 

* Little John is the youngest and coldest and weariest to-day/ 
said Jane, and took him on her knee , 1 and he misses his mother. 
So Little John’s story it shall be/ 

4 The story of Rogue Cinqmort/ Little John said, with a tremu- 
lous sigh. 

‘Once upon a time/ said Jane, 4 there lived in a land called 
Normandy a fisherman who had seven sons. He was very poor, 
and when he died the eldest son took the hut, the second the 
boat, the third the oars, the fourth the sail, the fifth the net, 
and the sixth the great black cooking-pot. So there was nothing 
left for the seventh son, whose name was Baldwin, and he had to 
go out into the world to seek his fortune. One day he came to a 
farm, where he asked for work. The fanner was from home, but 
the farmer’s wife bade him rest and wait tor her man. The man 
returned in the middle of the night, and went to the table by the 
hearth. “Who has eaten my porridge?” he asked. “Who has 
drunk up my ale? ” and then, when he went to lie down, “Who 
is sleeping in my bed? ” ’ 

4 Where was the farmer’s wife all the while? ’ Little John 
asked gleefully, as always; and, as always, Jane replied, 

4 The story does not say. Anyhow, the farmer was so angry he 
raised high his knife to kill the guest. But he slipped and fell in 
such maimer that it went right through his own heart. So Bald- 
win married the wife and got the farm for his own. But she was 
old and ugly and made his life wretched with her scolding. So 
one day he took her out walking with him and she fell off a cliff. 
But a neighbour of Baldwin’s, who was not on good terms with 
him, saw this happen and swore Baldwin had pushed the wife. 
So Baldwin was taken to the gibbet to be hung. But the rope 
broke and Baldwin fell down, picked himself up, and ran away as 
fast as he could. He did not stop until he met a horse, saddled 
and decked with the finest ornaments, which said to him, “ Bald- 
win, seventh son of the fisherman, please to mount and ride me. 
A fairy hath sent me to you.” So Baldwin did as he was told, 
and galloped many miles, till suddenly he heard great noise 
behind, and two armed men overtook him, saying it was their 
master’s horse which he rode. Nobody believed his story, and 
he was led to the block to be beheaded. As the headsman lifted 
his axe he dropped dead of the apoplexy. So when thereupon 
Baldwin lifted up his voice and cried this was a sign that! he had 
spoken the truth and was innocent, the Duke pardoned him 
and took him into his army. 

‘ Soon after, the Duke took ship with all his men to make war 
on England. Baldwin was one of the first to leap ashore over 
the ship’s side. As luck would have it, just where he jumped the 
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water was deep. He was in heavy armour, and when his comrades 
fished him out he was white and still. They left him lying, as they 
had to go into battle; but when afterwards they were counting 
their dead, whom should they meet but Baldwin, resurrected! 
During the next battle, Baldwin saw his lord the Duke hard 
pressed by an English knight. He flew to the rescue, placed him- 
self in front of the Duke and began to fight the Englishman. 
Suddenly a wasp stung him through a chink in his armour and 
he doubled up, so that the blow aimed at his head fell upon the 
Duke's. Fortunately the Duke was only stunned, and Baldwin 
killed the Englishman. 

* But when the Duke awakened from his swoon he said, “ Bald- 
win," he said, “I rhink you have done enough and have earned 
retirement. Pray retire," said the Duke, 41 to Bedesford in Angle- 
mere, which is a quiet little place, and far away irom where T 
intend to reside when I am crowned King of this land. And as 
your story is well known, and this just now was the fifth time you 
ought to have died (when it was myself nearly died in your stead), 
and since you must have a title. 1 herewith dub you Baron Cinque 
Morts”- -which means, in the Norman tongue — ? ' 

* — FIVE DEATHS!’ the children chanted in chorus and 
clapped their hands. Little John added, half-asleep, ‘He was my 
ancestor.' 

‘Ay,' said Jane, drily. 

The rest of the time they played the game of Ercmelgna. 

* * * 

Lady Philippa was a most handsome woman, with a firm, 
smooth, oval face, its forehead enlarged by shaving, the eyebrows 
plucked out and replaced by thin arched lines drawn with sepia 
a little way above. Her voice was as a deep, slow bell, her skin 
shone with health and careful tending; and her garments exhaled 
a fragrance which made it a pleasure to breathe in her presence. 
Her smile was slow and measured as her speech and even more 
infrequent. Whatever she did, she did slowly and seldom; most 
of her time she rested, sitting. Sometimes she was seen with a 
book, but it would send you to sleep, watching for the page to 
turn. Sometimes she did embroidery, gently drawing the longest 
of gold threads aloft through the hole her needle had pierced with 
the softest popping. When she ate, she was so dainty you could 
not observe that she chewed, till a brief tightening of her jaws 
and neckcloth told you she had swallowed her bite. Her jewellery 
was choice, and her chastity such that during her reign certain 
passages in a book the nuns owned, containing tales of the mar- 
tyrs, were marked and not permitted to be read out aloud. At 
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all times there was about her an air of quiet, imperturbable 
bliss. 

4 Why do you look so happy, Lady Aunt? ’ Elizabeth once 
asked. 

"Because I lead a goodly life/ Lady Philippa replied, after a 
thoughtful pause. 

‘ Arc you never dull, Aunt? ’ 

4 No/ Lady Philippa replied dreamily, 4 1 am never, never dull/ 

4 Do you never want to run? Do you never want to ride? Don’t 
you ever want to stand at the loom yourself, or do pruning in 
the garden, or help a little lamb to be born? ’ 

4 No/ said Lady Philippa. 

‘Are you taking cold, my aunt?’ Elizabeth asked anxiously, 
observing a shiver within the folds of the Abbess’s gown. 

‘ No/ said Lady Philippa, 4 1 was laughing, Niece/ 

Juliana treated Jane as if bondage formed a tie more intimate 
than blood-relationship, and the townsfolk respected her. With- 
out Juliana’s example, the Abbess of Thirchcster in all kindness 
received Jane as a valuable chattel pure and simple, and at once 
saw to it that she made herself useful. There were the rats and 
the cows, the refurbishing of the workshops against the change- 
over from linen to wool, and the Christmas picparations for Jane 
to help with and prove Juliana’s boasts. Luke had proceeded on 
his way the day after their arrival. So the children were 
left to themselves, if one can call it that, with a cloisterful of 
pious women ready to instruct and play with them. 

Little John was the favourite of the nuns, in his~sturdy, pink- 
and- white chubbiness, set off by thick fair hair, and big blue eyes, 
firm and sound and solid as fruit. They vied for his favour with 
so much cossetting, that presently he would open his mouth to a 

E roffqred sugar plum only as a special favour to the giver; and 
efore the season of Advent was out he had burst the scams of his 
best gown. A new one must be made for him at the last minute. 
The nuns fought for this task, the winners gladly sitting up 
through several nights. Not only was Little John’s new holy-da v 
gown the finest ever seen upon one of his age and station, with 
drawn-thread work and inset embroidery, but he had a second 
one made for him by the jealous losers. 

Alfred, despite his birth, was second choice, Elizabeth last; they 
were heavier and would not sit still on the nuns' laps, and chat- 
tered and asked incessant questions which made the peaceful, 
simple women’s heads ache. Nobody stopped them running 
about wherever they liked. 

At Cloudsway Waste the monks had perforce been in so great 
a hurry to get a roof over their heads and the furniture of God’s 
service, that every second out-building had been an afterthought, 
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erected at any odd angle to the rest. Only the chapel, low- 
pitched and dark, had walls of ragstone and was thatched. The 
belfry was of wood and plaster, looking like a tiny cottage astride 
the eastern gable. Some of the houses likewise were of wood and 
plaster, coated originally with whitewash which, however, had 
never been renewed. For the whole monastery was to be rebuilt 
in stone as soon as might be. Cells, refectory and guest-houses 
had taken the Franciscan hospital for model, made entirely of 
logs after the fashion of Prior Haakon’s country. 

Alfred and Elizabeth had never guessed a convent could be 
otherwise, and exploring Thirchester gave them unending delight. 
They peered into the cells while the nuns were at Mass; tried the 
echoes of every vaulted passage; played hide-and-seek about the 
store-houses; olfered various assistance to the lay-sisters in the 
workshops and at the chapel oven where the wafers were baked; 
and ruined one plaster ceiling by stepping through it in the course 
of a battle with apples airing in the attic loft above. At meal- 
times Alfred had to put on his new black frock with the silver 
buttons and stand behind Elizabeth’s chair — and what torments 
they then sttflcuu, with giggles that must be suppressed! Lady 
Philippa had ruled the children need only be taken to Mass once a 
day; then, too, Alfred donned Juliana’s gift and trotted behind 
Elizabeth with a little tassel led cushion for her knees. 

As he had promised, Luke returned in time lor the festivities, 
but not alone. His companion caused a great flurry, being Lady 
Agnes oi Damesborough. She had not set loot across the border 
for nearly twenty years. The children watched her arrival at 
the head ot her men-at-arms, and at first thought she also was a 
man. Deep yet grating, loud without resonance, her voice was like 
a man’s, and she wore a plumed steel hat over her silk head-dress. 
The ground shook as she dismounted. She must have been 
nearing her lifties; her bushy eyebrows were snow-white, but the 
hooked bristles round her lips were still quite black. 

Luke made as to bring guests and hostess together, but a 
brusque gesture of Lady Agnes’s dispensed with this. As simul- 
taneously her grim features had softened at Lady Philippa’s 
approach, it was manifest that henceforth she meant to deny, 
without compunction and without troubling to provide men- 
dacious justification, the part which Luke had indubitably played 
in persuading her to come. 

'I recollect you, Reverend Mother, as a tiny maid/ she kissed 
the Abbess’s ring, ‘at my only child’s lamented wedding. She 
. would be your age now. Sometimes, when I have dreamt her to 
life, she looked as you do. My Agnes’s little playmate was fated to 
become guardian to her grave. It was suddenly borne in upon 
me that my neglect of it, though inspired by the softest feelings, 
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has yet been nothing other than neglect. Will you grant hos- 
pitality to me and mine for the holy season? ’ 

Lady Philippa took her in a graceful embrace and led her 
indoors. Later, she went to pray with Lady Agnes in the chapel 
at her daughter’s tomb, which the elder Will Tewsing, Jacob’s 
brother, had made. In the clays that followed the ladies improved 
their acquaintance; but the visitor was not invited to the Abbess’s 
cell until the morning of Christmas Eve. Lady Philippa was 
completing her toilet with the aid of the window-pane, which 
opened inwards, and reflected her face in miniature as many times 
as there were squares of lead-iramed glass. At the same rate as 
the Abbess’s breath clouded these, a plump elderly min who was 
with her dived forward to polish them briskly, without pausing in 
what she had come to s»ay. 

*. . . and if we are to teed fifty poor, we shall need to use up 
eveiything in the west store-house. The teal and pheasant from 
Damesbury will go in one repast, for the main board alone. Lady 
Agnes had brought some extra meat, but that is not much use 
to us now. Wine we have in plenty; we can lay down theirs. The 
weavers* Chiistmas offering will pay for candles: Lady Agnes’s 
silver ewer I am inclined to advise you to sell, Reverend Mother, 
as we already have six such. r Ilic one thing nobody thought of 
bringing is salt. Our store will not last us beyond Twelfth Night. 
The woman Jane says she must have horn for combs. Wooden 
ones cannot be made fine enough without constantly breaking. 
And what am I to. do about bed straw for the holy clavs? Tt is 
not that I have left it too late, but that there aat halt a score 
more people than were expected. We must either try to buy 
some, though I dp not know whom we can send out for it, nor 
where there may be any to spare for sale— -or else we must make 
do with juniper and have some more fir cut. I dare not use 
bracken; we shall need that to make the fodder go further. Ah! 
You look like an alabaster angel now, Reverend Mother, but this 
brooch, perhaps, might go — yes, so! Sister Hilda is making her 
marchpane to-day: shall I send in a sample, all hot and moist, for 
you and the Lady of Damesborough? ’ 

Presently the guest’s heavy footfall could be heard in the pas- 
sage, dispersing a bevy of novices and maiden pupils, invariably 
to be found, despite repeated prohibition, outside Lady Philippa’s 
door, in the hope that the Abbess might call one of them in and 
entrust her with some errand or other. 

‘She has permanent authority to deal with all household 
matters, has Mother Heloise,’ Lady Philippa sighed, as soon as 
the nun had withdrawn. 4 Yet will she come and ask nte, whose 
spirit should be left to rarefied communion. . . .’ 

‘Who can blame her if she will not be debarred from com- 
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munion with yourself, dear Reverend Mother? ' A diffident smile 
threw Lady. Agnes's face into disorder: habituated to a grim 
expression, the smile alone would have sufficed to shatter its 
composure; diffidence fairly set it trembling. 

In Lady Philippa also an alteration was to be noted, albeit you 
had to know her very well to see it. The sameness of her mien 
and bearing, whilst anything but hard, was yet infinitely more 
inflexible than the virile mask of Lady Agnes. Now the delicate, 
healthy flush on her cheeks deepened and spread, the pearly 
sheen of her eyeballs attained to a diamond lustre. 

At first Lady Agnes held herself rigidly, afraid to exercise 
her bulk amid the dainty furnishings, though they were but the 
sort of things that are hung from the walls and could not get in 
her way. By and by, the ladies came to business, and then it was 
Lady Philippa who displayed unwonted flutter. Both having 
been forced out of their accustomed demeanour, neither could 
recall an hour more pleasurably spent. It was settled that Lady 
Agnes would follow the Abbess’s example and license home- 
weaving under conditions such as Lord Hugh had forbidden in 
Bcdcsford. 60 far she had only half-given her word to Luke, who 
had offered her commission on every bolt of cloth to leave Dames- 
borough. 

The evening of his arrival, Luke had exchanged only the barest 
of distant greetings with Elizabeth; so he went to look for her 
the morning after. Having sought her in vain all over the con- 
vent, he returned to the guest-houses anil there found her, romp- 
ing with the Damesbury henchmen. But she seemed equally glad 
to come out with him. 

It was cold, but not windy. Holly and ilex, snow-coated, 
resembled carvings in stone; the straw jackets of the fruit trees 
looked like ribbed white velvet; every thorn was delicately 
rounded; and from afar the square of the cloister buildings called 
to mind a jewel case, with the glitter of icicles under the eaves, the 
lid, as an overflow of the precious things inside. Transparent 
smoke rose straight up into a sky which was darker than the 
roof-tops and the intricate enlaccment of the trees. 

1 Where are we going? 7 Elizabeth asked. ' Surely you did not 
mean to walk just nowhere? Shall I show you the pyre the village 
people have built on the green, for the Christmas bonfire? Greater 
you have never seen.' 

'Lovers take their lasses walking nowhere in particular,' Luke 
said, with a smile that broadened as Elizabeth made a gesture of 
derogatory dismissal. 4 And if I want to have a little talk with 
you, is not that purpose enough? ' Elizabeth pouted. 'Ay, you 
know what is coming, I can see,' Luke laughed, but then grew 
serious. 4 You know me: lam not given to fault-finding, am I? 
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It is because I judge you to be a big girl now, of excellent under- 
standing, that I address myself to you, instead of going to others 
about this. I looked everywhere for you this morning, and found 
you in the one spot where I would never have thought of looking. 
You are at once too young and too old now to keep such company, 
especially when there is htter company at hand. Nor is it solely 
a question of what is fitting, but of what may be most profitable 
to yourself. You have not seen a great deal of the world; it is 
not likely you will see much more before you are considered a 
grown woman — before folk judge you by what you are, instead 
of reserving judgment for what you may yet become. Your only 
precept and example hitherto have been your mother who, excel- 
lent lady though she be, is herself unusual, and too preoccupied 
with providing for you and your brother to gi\c much time to 
your instruction; and Jane, a bondwoman and a sat age, to speak 
plainly. Here at Thirchester you have great opportunities of 
amendment. No better pattern of womanly graces than your 
lady aunt could be found in the Kings own household. All 
manner of gentle arts are consummately practised by the nuns; 
and for the first lime in your life you have the companionship 
of maidens of your own age bred up in the most courtly and 
learned manner. I had naturally looked to find you with them. 
At your age one learns quickly, and lastingly. If you take 
my advice, you will make the most of your remaining days 
here/ 

Elizabeth answered in a passion: 4 You know not what you are 
talking about, Luke. It is clear you know not what matters they 
are for ever whispering and giggling about, these girls. Ay : all 
they could teach me I have long known, from Little John and 
from the hired women at home ! As for what they do, that does 
not take much learning cither. Let me show you : see, I, too, can 
talk through my nose; I can walk with my belly out like this; I 
could pretend at meal- times that I am not hungry and that my 
mouth is sewn up with thread — and go stuff myself in the kitchen 
beforehand, or in bed at night. None the less could I well bear 
to stay a little longer : it is pleasant enough here, and better than 
at home! Why don’t you ask my mother to let us stay here, me 
and Alfred? Everyone says you can talk her round in all things! ’ 

4 This is what comes of listening to the hired women ! ' She had 
never heard Luke speak so angrily — to her. 

* It is not my fault that there is such talk/ she said defiantly. 
4 It is everywhere, one cannot help hearing it. You talk of what 
is fitting and unfitting — if you know so much about that, why 
don't you marry my mother? Thafs what they are all asking! 
Now! ’ 

She had been walking backwards in front of him; now they 
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stood still. Luke caught her looking at him with an air he knew : 
thus she would stand braving her mother. He took a hold on 
himself and said courteously, ‘I did not know, though you 
are right and I should have. You were quite right to tell me. 
I am angry with the gossips, not with you. What do you 
think? ’ 

Elizabeth was taken aback and hung her head. 4 What? ' she 
i altered. 

4 How would you like it — if I were to marry your mother? * 
She looked at him dubiously, timidly: lie could not help laughing, 
1 Why would you not like it? ’ 

‘Oh, I know not . . .’ Elizabeth said, puzzled. Then she 
giggled, as at the impossible. ‘ That would make you my 
father! ’ 

‘ Nay, that would ne\cr do, would it? ’ Luke cried, lifted her up 
and immediately set her down again. 

* OF course,’ Elizabeth said thoughtfully, as they walked on 
hand in hand, ‘ if so be you love her with all your heart — then, of 
course, you nr>, » marry.’ 

‘ You think so, do you? ’ Luke replied with teasing solemnity. 
‘ You set great store by love, do you not ? But perhaps your 
mother would not have me; had you thought of that? ’ 

‘Everybody says she would.* 

‘Devil take me! Do they so? * 

Elizabeth nodded. Suddenly she tore loose and bounded from 
his side: * You forget that there is more titan one great lady here, 
whom I might learn from, Luke! ’ With legs wide apart and 
bent at the knees, she stumped so that chips of hard snow flew 
up at every step, every step seeming intent on crushing some 
creature underfoot. Her arms swung heavily at her sides, her 
neck was thrust forward, her face louring: in imitation of Lady 
Agnes. ‘Bow-wow, I am a great lady, all womanly graces, now- 
vvow; and your head will 1 bite right off . . 

Luke laughed and shook his head. ‘No, Elizabeth, that is not 
kind. She cannot help her face, nor her build, which makes her 
walk thus. And people do not talk as she docs unless they have 
weakness to hide. . . . No. . . . These people, that seem all crust, 
arc far easier to handle than many a one that seems all softness. 
For once you pierce the crust in but one place, you have won, 
you have got inside, so the remaining crust is useless. Whereas 
the other kind are like down pillows. You may make an impres- 
sion in one spot, but it will only rise up in another. You ma\ 
slash it, and all the feathers fly out and elude <’ou ’ 

‘Poor Lady Agnes! ’ 

‘Why? Do you deem a gentle, yielding nature so much of a 
misfortune? ’ 
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‘No,* Elizabeth said uncertainly, ‘but it seems to me so 
pitiful — that all her harshness has not guarded her from you — 
that you have seen through it, and there she is now, all unknow- 
ing, and thinks nobody knows how it is with her really ’ 

‘ You are quite right/ Luke gave her hand a litde squeeze. * If 
I have come to know her weakness, at least I ought to keep it to 
myself — is not that what you meant? But I would not have told 
anyone else; I know you can keep secrets. How cold your hand 
is, let me warm it for you/ He wrapped it up inside his sleeve. 
* I wonder whether 1 shall tell you another secret? * 

Elizabeth skipped high, then composed herself to say fervently : 

‘ Oh, Luke, you know I shall not tell a soul/ 

‘ Well — I am thinking of getting a house of my own in Bedcs- 
ford. That will stop their mouths! But I want no one else to 
know beforehand/ 

‘Oh, Luke!' Elizabeth could not forbear jumping again. 
‘Where will you have it? How big is it to be? Oh, you must 
tell me all and everything about it, now and all the time — and 
nobody will know but you and me! ' 

4 1 bought the bricks for it the last time I was over in Flanders 
and arranged for Lord William’s tiles. Some people will have to 
know— 5 ou cannot build a house without anyone knowing. You 
know the place; it still goes by the name of Smithy Yard, in the 
Old Tow n, right by the market-place? * 

‘ But that is an old house. I thought you were going to build 
a new one/ 

‘You will sec: it will be just like building a new one. Inside 
and our, I shall make it finer. I was thinking of talking it all 
over with you. No, 1 mean it/ Luke said, catching her suspicious 
upward gaze. * Do you not think that will be a good game, all 
the better lor not being a game entirely? ’ 

‘Oh, Luke! You must ha\e red flag tiles in one room and 
glazed in another- -and a wall fireplace, like they have in the 

parlour here — and an inside stairway ’ suddenly Elizabeth 

stopped, as they heard the bell go. ‘Oh! I had forgotten about 
Alfred/ 

‘What about Alfred?’ Luke asked testily. 

‘I must go to him; I promised. Ganna wanted him this morn- 
ing; I was but whiling away the time, when you found me, wait- 
ing till he should be free/ 

‘ Whv should he not wait for you now? Alfred and fane, Jane 
and Alfred, those two are all you e\er think of/ 

‘ Don't be angry with me, Luke. Tomorrow — could we not talk 
again tomorrow? We arc to be sent to bed early to-day, so that 
we may stay up all through Holy Night, and here is half the 
day gone already. I must go to him; he will be looking for me 
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everywhere. I will think up some more things for your house/ 
she promised coaxingly over her shoulder, already started on hei 
way. ‘I had better run, so I will go on ahead/ she flung back 
hurriedly, and was off. 

Luke stood Jor a little where she had left him, staring after the 
dwindling figure in its red cloak, slipping and falling two or three 
times, picking itself up, white with snow, and flying on. At length 
he followed briskly, albeit at an adult’s pace. 




PART FOUR 

THE CHILDREN 

(1358-1361) 


CHAPTER 1 

ALFRED AND THE MASTERS c 


I iie Mona in y was almost emptied of monks, since Abbot 
ii- William had arranged a pig race in honour of Lord Jerome’s 
father confessor and emissary, who was staying at Cloudswav 
Waste. Vague rattling of pots and pans in the kitchens came 
wafting through the air: the sounds from the building ground 
were lost in the gentle, composite simmering all round. The heat 
was no more than pleasant, yet strong enough to render passing 
into the cool indoors equally a pleasure. 

Brother Oswin was alone. He stood at his high desk, his check 
all but pillowed on the slanting top, where lay a sheet of vellum, 
already text-lettered, which he was embellishing. His paints, 
quills, brushes and other delicate instruments were ranged over 
a bench at his right hand. On his left there were more sheets, 
singly and in stacks, some bearing completed designs, some merely 
gossamer pen outlines, and some as yet blank. He used wads 
of bleached flock to protect the page where his palm must rest, 
and every few moments transferred his gaze to a notebook. 
His eyesight was such that, to prevent his nose from touching 
the parchnfieni, he kept his chin tucked back against his 
throat, the loose skin between protruding in the semblance 
of a ring-beard. Yet could he make drawings so minute it would 
have needed a fly's eye to appreciate their perfection to the 
full. 

* Brother Oswin/ said a young voice near him. 

* Yes? ’ The monk did not look up until the line he had been 
drawing was complete. 'Oh, it is you, Alfred. What is it, my 
son? ’ The flies drowsing all over his pate rose, disturbed at long 
last. 
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‘May I stay and watch you for a little while? I have never 
dared before, for that there were always others with you/ 
Brother Oswin sighed: ‘Ay — nobody is afraid of me 1 Very 
well: if you promise not to jolt me and not to touch anything. 
Does not Humphrey want you to-day? * 

‘Humphrey has sent me/ Alfred confessed reluctantly, ‘for a 

C nd of madder, and he wants to borrow the smaller pattern 
k. And he wants to know, have you any prepared white of 
egg? * Since the flood, all painting implements were kept in store 
at the monastery. * But there is no hurry. Brother Oswin, why 
do you not finish one figure while you are about it, but go on to 
the next long before? ’ 

‘For the sake of unity/ Brother Oswin said solemnly, and his 
gentle wrinkles all at once drew together in a ferocious frowm. 
‘Your ignorance, boy, does not surprise me, seeing who is your 
master. Unity is the first thing the apprentice should be taught 
about. Look you here, then. On each page that I design I first 
of all complete in outline every single picture, initial character, 
border scroll, and all, to make sure they will go well together. 
Then, boy, I lay on with one colour at a time, throughout. Thus, 
no matter how many pictures there may be to the one page, they 
will be at one with each other and for all their separateness melt 
into one whole with the neatly blocked script, as it stands to 
reason they ought. Remember always to take care not to run 
out of any one colour half-w'ay through your picture —unlike that 
Humphrey of your.s! * he said, fierce as only the mild can wax 
over their dearest concerns. 

‘ Ay, I am acquainted with his design, it being but a repetition 
of w r hat God in His wisdom caused to be washed away by the 
flood. And I tell you, in the first place it was doltish madness to 
paint the crypt at all — where darkness will for ever reign. Know 
you, misguided Humphrey ite, how wall-painting first came into 
being? Because folk learned how to make biggei windows with- 
out thereby causing the walls to fall clown as they used to. Thus 
what used to be shrouded in deepest murk was revealed by light, 
and lo! they saw that their walls were naked. Ever since the Fall 
of our first ancestors, mankind has shuddered under a craven 
horror of nakedness, and cannot sec any bare surface without 
itching to cover it up. There you have the truth about wall- 
painting: it is a consequence of God's curse upon Adam and Eve. 
Therefore it is but reason that it should be hideous — as anything 
would be hideous which, intended to be small, was pointlessly 
magnified. Do you just visualize a spider blown up to the stature 
of a horse! Even thus is it with that monster descendant of the 
art of illumination. Humphrey's paintings are more hideous 
even than most, for that he cares naught for pattern and emotion, 
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but for meaning only, and on top of that scatters his daubs about 
like so many obtrusive blots, instead of subduing, welding them 
into one reticent whole 1 * Brother Oswin struck his forehead 
with his fist, till he grew conscious of Alfred’s awed stare. His 
hand dropped to his nether lip, which itself hung in a curve of 
dismay. 

After a decent interval, during which neither looked at the 
other, Alfred asked respectfully, ‘What part of the holy St. 
Francis’s life have you got to now, Brother Oswin? ’ 

The monk answered with remorseful self-deprecation, ‘I had 
to cease midway, for I could not rightly succeed with the change 
m the Saint from a luxurious youth to a humble postulant. He 
must look the same, and yet he must look different; do you under- 
stand? And no matter how often I tried, I either made him look 
too much the same, or else too different. So I have left him for the 
nonce and turned to St. Clara’s blessed childhood. She, tefe, has 
given me not a little trouble. Sec here: here .she is, as a little 
maid — my first attempt.’ 

He selected one sheet and solicitously held it so close to Alfred's 
eyes that the boy must arch backwards to be able to see it. 

‘ Now here,’ Brother Oswin produced a second loose sheet, ‘ you 
have the same little maid, done twice over, sad on one side and 
merry on the other, that I may know how to do each when I come 
to if. Now look at the fair copy, in the book. See how I have 
fitted her into the frame of the initial letter — which is the letter 
C, my Alfred --in such a way that if you were to draw a straight 
line from each angle peak of her body, it would cross the con- 
tours of the C. For the cross, my boy, underlies all that is comely 
and orderly in Nature. Observing that principle in arr, and 
devising opportunities for its application, is like praying, in a way, 
and always works out right. What? Those? Those arc all 
failures which I discarded.’ 

Alfred extracted one crumpled sheet from under the mixing 
slab: ‘Oh! Here you gave her a little red cloak! Is she not just 
like Elizabeth Trefellcr? ’ 

‘Nay, Alfred,’ Brother Oswin reproved him, ‘how can yon 
liken the good saint to an ordinary little playmate of yours — 
even though she here be an unsuccessful attempt? I suppose,’ 
he patted Alfred’s cheek, ‘you long right sorely for Trcfeller 
Court? ’ 

‘ Not for Trefellcr Court,’ said Alfred. ‘ I never longed to live 
anywhere but close to the Cathedral.’ 

* ‘ I believe you are speaking the truth. No one can doubt God 
hath implanted a great love of craftsmanship in your heart. Did 
He, I wonder, implant a longing for the religious life to go with 
it? * 
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‘ I could not be a full priest/ Alfred answered quickly, ‘ because 
we are unfree, our family; that I know, for I have heard it talked 
of. Before I was cured, Brother Laurentius thought my hand 
might get better if I were promised to the friars/ 

Brother Oswin took Alfred’s hand, turning it this way and that, 
4 So it is really cured? I must say, it looks like any other.’ 

Alfred withdrew the hand and put it behind his back. 

4 And it is true, what folk say/ the monk pursued inquisitively, 
‘that she refused to let Edwin pay her? ’ 

‘Well . . / Alfred said uneasily, ‘Jane said I had done work 
to pay for my keep. As for the cure, she says it was easy. But I 
know that Father mislikes it. I know he is still pondering what 
he might do for her in return/ 

Brother Oswin grunted and wagged his head. 4 Oh, ay — that is 
the wav. that is the way, to lie sure. From what I hear, he is not 
the only one, Edwin, to feel bound in debt to her. . . . One of 

these days she will foreclose, and then ’ he broke off and 

changed his tone, repeating, * How is it with you, then, Alfred — 
do you not feel drawn to life in the cloister, perchance helping 
to make books like this one here? I believe ways and means 
could be found ’ 

4 Nay, but/ Alfred interrupted, flushing, 4 1 want to be married. 
I would like right well to be a monk, if only 1 could be married 
too/ 

Brother Oswin gazed at him speechlessly; finally he decided to 
laugh: 4 Ay, it is high time you thought of that! And may God 
bless and preserve the child’s uncorruptcd innocence/ he added 
aside. 4 Well — at all events think over what I have said to you — 
and pray God to guide you, as I shall do also.’ 

He patted Alfred’s head, helped him collect what Humphrey 
required, and returned to his desk. About to leave, Alfred saw 
lying in his path the soiled picture of St. Clara in a red cloak; the 
draught had blown it down, it would be trodden on and lost. 
Brother Oswin had already relapsed into oblivion. 

4 In a moment, my son, in a moment/ he muttered. 4 What is it 
you want now? Oh, well . . . There is not much art in it — it is 
too close to a would-be copy of Nature. Ay, take it — provided you 
think not too well of it, and provided you do not address prayers 
to it — for the saint was but an infant then, besides which this is 
not really she . . / 

On the way back Alfred set down his load many times to make 
sure that the picture was in no danger of falling from inside his 
smock. He turned over in his mind all that Brother Oswin had 
said. 

How often he and Elizabeth had put their heads together, 
marvelling at grown folk’s belief that they could render their 
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talk unintelligible to vounger ears simply by not calling things 
by name! How could he have failed to understand Brother 
Oswin’s aside? As if Alfred, as if any child in Bedesford did not 
realize that clerical vows did not hinder fornication! But that 
Brother Oswin should not know the difference between that and 

marriage ! Marriage was what warmed and lightened the 

harassed squalor of Jeanne and Edwin’s hut. The other thing 
was what Little John for ever spied after and Jane abhorred, so 
that Elizabeth and Alfred knew it must be ugly. 


Whosoever had time in Bedesford Old Town and New would 
flock to view the latest growth and changes, undeterred by the 
hailstorm dangers. Many a time some comment or suggestion 
proved ot value; many a time someone’s offer to lend a h£hd was 
acceptable. And folk came fiom all over the country to gaze on 
St. Hand’s-in-the-making and talk to the makers, even when they 
had no special' errand with the monks or the reliquary. 

Two well-dressed strangers were with Brother Laurentius, ex- 
claiming over his designs for the great Flood corbel. Alfred 
quickened his step in the short-lived hope that he would not be 
noticed. Brother Laurentius made such a point of favouring him 
as to make Alfred feel shamed and guilty before his equals in 
youth and insignificance. 

‘ Alfred ! Alfred, lad ! ’ Brother Laurentius shouted, sure 
enough. * Come, take these strangers up to Humphrey; they wish 
to see the painting work. And show them round wherever else 
they would go. He is a bright lad,’ he turned to the strangers, 
while Alfred hung his head, ‘he knows every stone and hollow, 
and can explain what they are for.’ He winked and smiled at 
Alfred to indicate that he might look forward to a guide’s fee; 
Alfred made as if he did not see. 

The apse was all vaulted over, as were the centre parts of the 
first crossing and its transepts, leaving only the aisles still un- 
ceilinged. The eight bays of the sanctuary were canopied in a 
shape we likened to a halved and hollowed pumpkin. The frame- 
work was to have consisted of nine ribs, but a number of minor 
supports had had to be added for strength and balance as the 
process of construction revealed step by step necessities which 
only direct Divine inspiration could have included in advance 
calculations. But Master Colet had hit on a device to obscure 
' these struts. The nine main arcs, all meeting 1 in the centre, were 
allowed to project, ridging the dome. The rest were made flush 
with the fabric uniting them, even the corbel stones ground flat 
to the same level. 


c 
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Round the sides, over the procession path, the vaulting followed 
an age-old method, its web far thicker, and its shape defined in 
symmetrical segments, like those of a great, godly worm. The 
transepts had profited from our experience with the chancel, no 
preconceptions having limited the number of ribs springing from 
each pier. Above each capital there grew a delicate branching, 
as of wands sprouting from out the heads of willows, gently inclin- 
ing towards each other's outflung tendrils. The bosses fastened 
their meeting-places with the candour of knots in a fisherman's 
net. 

The eastern portions were the busiest. For, as soon as the 
sanctuary was fitted for worship, it would be consecrated and put 
to the Lord God's sen ice. 

We were building the Easter Sepulchre, with a frieze of cross- 
bill birds cutting slantwise at one-foot intervals across continuous, 
undulating thorn — just as you see it to-day, only that the green, 
red and golden paint-work all over the carving now shrouds the 
secret of its joins. At the same time the rough recesses of the 
sedilia were being clothed with frontal columns and the pointed 
canopies that from afar look bordered with lace— lace which 
proximity resolves into fish, starlings and tail-linked minivers. A 
flat world of colour was growing round about where trowel and 
chisel were stilled for the nonce. But the huge octagonal piers 
of the chancel were made all white, with the thinnest of black 
lines simulating ashlar where rubble had had to supplant it. 

The side windows, were boarded up; the big central one had a 
covering of sail-cloth stretched on a frame which coukl be propped 
open so as to give the workmen light. Here mouldings were still 
being made and set in place piecemeal, and so the wall was still 
caged in scaffolding, darkened and polished by ten years' use. 
A large, box-like structure of wood protected the crypt grille from 
the dust which lay in great dunes all over the floor and permeated 
everything we wore. 

The box wa v s also used as a work-bench, which Alfred’s father 
shared with two other labourers. All four scclilia capitals arc 
Edwin's work. You must go and look at them again when we 
have done. The most easterly is made of squirrels, one starting 
out from each of the six convex sections, fronting the spectator, 
with a nut held in its paws, the bushy tail curved like a swan's 
neck rising behind its head. The second, which looks the simplest, 
was, in fact, the hardest to do, necessitating a deal of undercutting 
which has left the stone perforated as coral. It depicts butterflies 
and crickets between grasses. The third has the famous 1 thieving 
mouse * — one mouse only, at the centre front, reared on its hind 
legs and clasping the stalk of a rich wheat ear. The fourth is the 
one he was employed on at the time of which we speak. 
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Alfred did not tell the strangers that this was his father. He 
was too proud of the fact; the glory was too great; it would be 
boastful. A throng of people pressed round Edwin, only just 
leaving him elbow-room, to watch the deft precision — yet looking 
almost flighty, it looked so easy — of hammer and chisel in his 
hands. You could never guess what he was going to do next, 
nor why. Yet the moment another chip was struck off and 
replaced by a flake of shadow, his action appeared inevitable, as 
did the result, however small and transitory. If only he would 
let you try, you felt, you could do it too and obtain, lor a change 
at first hand, this joy, at once sensual and austere, of having the 
stone bring forth under your hand. Many a man went home 
and locked himself in a shed with a stone and tools no different 
from those Edwin used, and came out again wistful and chastened. 

On the bench before him rested two blocks of stone of about 
the same size. One was already roughly hewn into the wedge- 
sliape prescribed by a third, almost finished piece, the other as yet 
merely marked with the measurements. r J he fluted column had a 
fourth section already in position upon the summit, showing how 
all the rest (like a tall, top-heavy cake sliced starwise) would 
ultimately come together into the one capital. The convex por- 
tion of cath wedge was cunningly utilized to represent a tree- 
trunk, each crossed by half a stag. Edwin was working on the 
leaves and acorns at the top. 

'Who is that man? ’ one of the strangers asked Alfred. 

‘ Edwin Widowson is his name/ Alfred whispered back airily. 

4 Oh/ said the stranger, not much the wiser, and fell to dreaming 
of turning stone-cutter first thing on the morrow. 

First in the distance, then spreading near, the general hammer- 
ing increased in speed and volume. According to their natures, 
the women performing water- and food-carriage duties either 
hurried out of the way or adjusted their kerchiefs and with sway- 
ing hips busied themselves closer-to. The pig race must be over : 
the Abbot was coining down the path, nodding to left and right 
and sketching benedictions, without interrupting his converse 
with the Bishop’s confessor. Now r and then they stopped, and 
the labourers bowed. 

Edwin’s audience thinned reverentially; Alfred’s strangers gazed 
with joyous awe at the two men to whom the authorship of all 
this splendour was delegated. 

' Show the Reverend Father how two sections will fit together 
so that a stage appears whole, Edwin/ the Abbot commanded 
. jovially. * So — you perceive, my father, the crowning subtlety 
of this invention, in that the pierce-work shadow cast by the 
almost detached foliage above confuses, breaks up, and thus 
illusorily erases any suggestion of a crack? ’ 
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The other mimed delight and amazement, and once more com- 
plimented both the Abbot and the absent Bishop upon their 
achievement. 

4 Well, Edwin? ’ The Abbot lingered affably in the fulness of 
his good-humour. 'Unless I am mistaken there will soon be 
another happy event at your hut — is that right? Ask Jeanne 
what she would like this time for a christening gift, and let me 
know. Your fourth, will it be? To be sure, your fifth. Now 
you really ought to be more careful in avoiding fines; with so 
many mouths to feed you cannot afford them; what was it the 
last time? Ay — he fell asleep at his work, did Edwin. The night 
was made for sleep, Edwin — though far be it from me to suggest 
that you do not employ your nights, too, most conscientiously. 
Is this ready? * he asked, running two fingers round the rim of a 
mill-stone which Edwin had been given to shape, and which 
lay at the far end of the bench. 

* No,’ Edwin answered, 4 not quite. The hole wants smoothing, 
and just there the edge still bulges * 

4 It is not the edge will do the grinding/ observed the Bishop’s 
emissary with a smile. 

Edwin inclined his head without a word. The Abbot said, 
4 You do not know this Edwin, Father. Not very long ago he held 
us up for two whole days. Mind you the hare corbel, companion- 
piece to the fox, on the south side of the crossing? Well; five 
ribs, meaning two and a half arches, were ready, waiting for the 
five-armed key-stone, and the timber centres were badly wanted 
over at the quire. The corbel face was perfectly finished. But at 
the back there were some minute unevennesses. Would you 
believe it that this same Edwin here absolutely refused to let it 
go before he had ground the back to silk gloss? ’ 

4 Which no one will ever see ? ’ 

4 God sees it/ said Edwin. 

The Abbot laughed, 4 That was not your argument at the time, 
Edwin ! At the time, my father, he said that he did not wish to 
be shamed before the workmen of some future generation who 
may remove his handiwork in the course of possible repairs! ’ 
The Bishop's emissary joined in his laughter. 'Well, Edwin: let 
me sec it finished as soon as may be. I want Wode Mill to be in 
use this autumn/ 

4 Full serious and stern are your workmen, Abbot! ’ the Bishop’s 
emissary said, still chuckling, as they strolled on. 

4 What did I tell you : you would never guess the quaint notions 
of these people, if you do not mix with them. Come and see the 
Chief Smith, who is also our Purveyor. He has invented some 
glazing bars that are well worth inspecting. After that I propose 
to take you to the Master Deviser of Fine Carving, whom privately 
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I nickname Chief Thorn In My Side. I shall praise the day, I 
shall make rich personal offering to St. Francis, when we shall be 
able to dispense with his whole brood of sour-faced, flea-ridden, 
interfering grey-frock pests. But that is not yet. And I must 
insist on the briefest excursion to the tile-makers’ enclosure. I 
hope to give you three sample tiles to take back to Lord Jerome. 
After which, poor Father, you shall rest — against the evening/ 


CHAPTER 2 

ALFRED AND ELIZABETH 


lizabeth •wd Alfred had been so certain in the belief that 
they would always live together, that they had never even 
thought of talking about it. Nobody had said anything in their 
hearing about his return to Cloudsway Waste until it was all 
settled. Then the news was sprung on them that lie should 
leave Trefeller Court before the end ol the week. They had 
sensed the others’ watching them, and so had not even dared 
exchange glances. 

After Christmas Elizabeth had been given a bed of her own, 
apart from the boys, up in the carding room, with cither Jane 
or one of the other women to keep her company. So that night 
she crept out without disturbing her bed-fellow — Juliana had one 
of her bouts of headache and sleeplessness, so that Jane was with 
the Mistress. Without arousing her brother, Elizabeth wakened 
Alfred and, one finger at her lips, beckoned him to follow her. 
Their lithe, bare, knowing feet made no noise in the dark house. 

Elizabeth led the way through the weaving rooms. Here moon- 
light was threaded taut as harp strings through cracks in the 
shutters, picking out as it struck and crossed them the filaments 
of the warp, or the mesh ot a half-woven piece, and here and 
there detaching from the shadowy ranks of the looms edges of 
solidity. Three-legged stools and narrow forms on trestles, 

f lushed back anyhow by the workwomen at the end of the day, 
ooked as though disturbed in uncanny midnight revelry, they 
were shamming dead until the intruders should have passed. 

They came to the rail-less balcony, below which the wagons 
were wont to be stood in the yard for loading up. A confusion 
of pulley ropes, slack and embroiled, rigged it like a resting 
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ship. Elizabeth shivered and undid her plaits, that the hair 
might warm her naked arms and shoulders; Alfred, too, was 
only in his shift. He dragged some empty sacks into a heap, 
ana they sat down side by side, twining each one arm about 
the other’s narrow back, their hard, young, scab-crusted knees 
drawn up. 

So long as they had been always together, they had not needed 
any tie. Now that they were to be separated, knowledge of a 
formal bond between them would leave them less lonely. And 
they felt that a bond was a bond anywhere, before God and 
before the powers of darkness in whose sight alike their secret 
doings were enacted: strengthening their fidelity and endurance, 
feeding their courage with half-magical ceremonial, hoping to 
snare the luture fate they desired and making it wait lor them 
to catch up with it. With vows and with oaths, with a lew drops 
of blood they kissed, drinking from each other’s pricked thumbs, 
Elizabeth and Alfred pledged their troth. 

* * * 


They found them a secret bower, down by the Tew, shielded 
from sight by the old churchyard opposite, which everyone 
avoided all the year round except on All Souls' Day. On the 
north side the clay of the hank reared and descended in the 
overlapping slabs of some past landslide, held firmly in place 
by a web of roots. Rushes and marsh grass formed an upstand- 
ing curtain in front of a series of shallow caves,** their mouths 
overhung with swelling lips of moss and a suspended shower 
of brambles and* creepers. Just beyond, where the tangle of 
alders with the scourge-bundles of their shoots was at its densest, 
a tree grew that was really five, all springing from the same patch 
of soil. 

‘If is like a queer little house,’ cried Allred, swinging himself 
up into one stalwart fork, ‘ where the ground floor would he 
narrowest and every succeeding storey wider than the last ’ 

‘Alfred!’ Elizabeth interrupted. ‘Why should it not be a 
house? The caves could be our outbuildings. We can play we 
are already married. It would be like practising and forcing it to 
come true.’ 

In time they reinforced the tree forks with osier and straw 
and such live pliant twigs as could be interlaced. They a$semblcd 
stores, possessions, for which Elizabeth ransacked sheds and 
refuse heaps at home; and Alfred brought her some of the cor- 
roded ancient iron and shards continually unearthed at the site. 
She found a huge old iron key, which he laboriously cleaned of 
rust. This key was always hung on the same bough, and each 
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time they came to their house, they played they must unlock 
it first, and lock up again behind them. Elizabeth had a sailcloth 
sack which was her dower chest. In it there were rags, shreds 
of fleece, odd lengths of moth-eaten fur lining, a skein of yarn, 
half a pair ol shears, and a bodkin. She sewed herself an apron 
of sacking and something she called a smock for Alfred — but 
this they had to rip down the middle before he could get into it. 
She kept beetles, grasshoppers and snails in little boxes: these 
were her cattle. And though the curds she kneaded were only 
mud, she scoured all her dairy gear in full earnest. When it 
rained they would sit in the caves, sagely busy with their chores, 
and talking gravely of their breeding schemes, how the beans 
were coming on and the second grass crop, how many catches 
of freshwater fish they might safely conceal to keep the tithe 
low. 

Both went to the bower whenever they could get aw&v, even 
if they could not always both contrive it at the same time. Eliza- 
beth came almost every day. Her home was nearer, and teeming 
with manifold doings and to and fro of people, so that often 
you could not find those that were there, let alone miss the 
briefly absent. Luke was for questioning folk about weaving 
and djeing wherever lie went, in case mere family traditions or 
seeming local old wi\es' superstitions be rooted in some ancient 
truth. It had become known far and wide that at Trefellcr Court 
they welcomed all strangers for this reason. Also, no monk, friar 
or pilgrim entered or left Bedcsford without bearing some message 
for Luke or Mistress Trefellcr. 

But Alfred also had found he could come more often than 
they had dared hope. We regret to say he took advantage of 
the favour shown him by Brother Laurcntius, Brother Oswin and 
Humphrey Painter. All three were familiar with the idle draw- 
ings which he did in unoccupied moments — with a stick in the 
sand, or with flint, nail or bone splinter on pieces of bark or 
yet unwhited walls. For days he would do the same object over 
and over — a head, laughing or crying, a bird in flight, but most 
often insects, greatly magnified — until he was either satisfied or 
wearied and selected something else for equal repetition. The 
monk and the friar spoke to Humphrey, who agreed to shut one 
eye, or both, when Alfred's services could be spared, that the 
boy might spend some of his time with the head scribe or at 
Brother Laurentius’s tracing house. So when Alfred was not at 
the site Humphrey assumed he was with one of the others, and 
they did the same. 

Juliana went away to a great christening ale at Clowes, where 
some distant kinsfolk of John Trefcllcr’s had a mansion. She 
took with her Geoffrey, her steward since Luke had become her 
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partner , two other serving men and two maids, and her son, now 
old enough to be introduced farther afield as his father’s heir. 
She had every reason to be proud of him: the same height as 
his mother and probably twice her weight. But folk thought it 
odd that she did not also take her daughter, who would have 
made as brave showing abroad as Little John. She was as tall 
and well-developed as he, but slender and livelier. She spent 
more time out of doors and was sunburnt as any poor man’s 
child; yet her hair, which the sun ought to have bleached, had 
grown the darker, being a yellowish brown as against the butter- 
colour of her brother’s. Both had Trefcllcr eyes; but where Little 
John’s had the satin satiety of bilberries, Elizabeth’s were more 
like the sparks of blue the sun strikes out of dew drops. Many 
were sorry for her. 

Elizabeth was not sorry. The second haymaking had just 
begun, and at Trefcllcr Court they were not yet finished, as else- 
where, with the summer clip. The housekeeper was kept so busy 
— the more as the Mistress’s journey had left the house short- 
handed — that Elizabeth had more opportunities of flight than 
ever. 

She was always before Alfred and would come forward to greet 
him with a leaf cup for his homecoming drink, and over her 
shoulder bid her women make all ready for the master, ‘ And be 
not so noisy about it! ’ for all round midges and flies buzzed 
tirelessly. ‘ What ha\ e you brought home in your wallet to-day, 
my husband? A Tabbit or a wild duck, perhaps, or a fish for 
our supper? ’ 

She was taken aback when Alfred pulled a real object from his 
smock. It was a •piece of parchment, neatly trimmed and nailed 
to a block of elm wood so that the nail heads formed a pattern 
framing the picture of a little man, outlined in ink and brightly 
coloured, with red cheeks and lips, a long blue gown ending in 
a scrolled train, pointed yellow shoes, and yellow hose and 
hair. She looked at him aghast, thinking he had stolen it: boys 
had been maimed and hung for less. When at length Alfred 
succeeded in convincing her that he himself had made it, for 
compliment’s sake she pretended disbelief a little longer, Alfred 
explained how he had come by the parchment — part of the leaf 
depicting St. Clara. 

‘ Now when I am away from you I have your picture t0 look at. 
I thought,’ Alfred said shyly, ‘ that you might like to have such 
a picture of me.’ 

Elizabeth put her arms round his neck and kissed him. Then 
she said thoughtfully, ‘But you have no such gown jpid hose, 
my husband.’ 

‘No. But vou would not have me set myself dowm on vellum 
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dressed as I am? When guests come to the house in the master's 
absence, you would not have them sneer at his raggedness? ' 

‘That is true. But Alfred mine, your hair is not yellow.’ 

* Ay/ said Alfred, * that is something I learnt out of Humphrey’s 
pattern book. Humphrey says we paint angels with curls and 
waves in their hair to show the abundance and brightness 
of their affections, just as we curve their mouths so that it 
denotes the sweetness of their song — and straight noses their 
piety ’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I know not — but so it is; it is the rule all painters must 
observe. ... So you sec, I must make the hair yellow, else the 
curl-lines would not show up, and my affection would not be in 
the picture. White hair I deemed would be too unlike. Hum- 


phrey has one black-haired angel in his book : but there the curls 
are picked out in gold. Brother Oswin keeps his gold lqpf locked 
up/ 


Both started as there was a rustling and panting behind them. 
4 Oh! ’ Elizabeth* laughed. 4 Come and look — I have a surprise for 
you too/ Tiicy tip- toed round to a shady little dell, where lay 
a big sun-browned boy infant. Tlis fat little legs had kicked off 
all coverings, but now hung crookedly suspended as the babe 
gazed to see who was coming. His dark blue pupils were so 
large that very little white showed; at the back and the sides of 
his head the hair was worn off, but above his round forehead 


it stood up, silky and black, and trembling gently in the breeze. 
He was Meg and Geoffrey Widowson’s second-born son; their 
first they had lost at the age of six months; both had been named 
Richard. 


4 Our son! ’ Elizabeth said before Alfred could utter a question. 
‘Our own son, dear husband, whom we had put out to nurse 
these several months. Look how he has grown! ’ 

4 Oh, ay, our son/ Alfred responded. 4 Indeed, he has grown. 
Which of us does he favour, do you think? ’ 

4 Both/ said Elizabeth. 4 If you like you may pick him up and 
hold him. Now tell me what news there is/ 


Alfred settled himself comfortably, loosening his belt in token 
that he had eaten a large meal. 4 The biggest news is that my 
lord your uncle has lost his lawsuit against the lord Bishop. Thai 
is what the chaplain came to see the Abbot about, only nobody 
knew it till now. It is said Lord Hugh will have to pay for the 
judgment, and a fine on top of it for that it went against him, 
and besides he must give to the monks what the friars 
paid him in rent. So people think your uncle Baldwin and the 
young lord are still away because they are trying to raise 
money/ 

G* 
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‘Is Prior Haakon’s illness any better?’ Elizabeth had com- 
posed her features in the judicious frown and pursed lips which 
she associated with grown-up converse. 

‘Ay, but he is still abed. The friars think there is no need 
to worry; it is only the fever he brought back from Rome in 
his youth, and it always comes back and goes away again.’ 

‘And liow are my sistcrs-in-law?’ 

‘Martha and Margaret are well, but Janet, the baby, has a 
rash.’ 

‘ Babes will have rashes. Has Jeanne tried a cucumber in the 
bed, and the camomile wash? ’ 

The next time Alfred came, Elizabeth was not there, nor the 
second and third days after. lie thought she might be ill, 
but cautious enquiry set that tear at rest. He could not under- 
stand it; Juliana was still away. Then one day Jacob went to 
Bedesford, as he did once every week to look at the bridge, and 
a troop of labourers went with him in the wagon, but in the 
evening he returned alone. And then suddenly everyone knew 
all about Luke Robinson’s house. 

The first two cartloads of Flemish bricks, stored at Ovisham 
almost a year, it was related, had arrived in the market-place 
and towered in great piles all over the grass-ringed cobbles of 
Smithy Yard. As the main concern at the site was the completion 
of the sanctuary, a number ol unskilled workmen could be spared. 
Luke had got Lord William to lend him their services, by way 
of commission fee on the sanctuary tiles, which Lady Agnes had 
been persuaded to give to the Cathedral. Jacob had taken a 
passing look over the derelict buildings and tendered friendly, 
free advice. At first folk were inclined to accuse Luke ol sccretive- 
ness in retrospect; but as now lie answered all questions with the 
utmost candour and patience, they soon veered the other way, 
praising him for that he had wasted neither time nor breath 
on premature boasting. 

We w'erc the more disposed to think well of him as he was 
so good to Juliana’s daughter. To comfort her for having been 
left at home like a stepchild — so Jacob said — Luke, as it were, 
was giving Elizabeth his new house to play with. lie took her 
all over Smithy Yard, leading her by the hand or letting her 
romp in and out the precarious old houses, just as it pleased 
her; and constantly made believe to consult her. 

‘I said/ Jacob chuckled, ‘clearly you have no need of me. 
Master Luke. Oh, but he has, Jacob, says the maiden, I am 
only helping him decide what he wants done. Do you; think, 
Jacob, she asks, the workmen will take it amiss if I go out and 
join them for a little? Haply I can help them fill the hods. So 
off she rushes like the wind; and the next I saw of her, she was 
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climbing all over the wheels, her frock all black with wagon 
grease, and really lending a hand, too, and everybody happy. 
He, Luke, has a corner where he can stay and sleep, so he 
can be on the spot all the while the work goes on. Yet every 
morning he goes all the way to fetch her, or else sends some- 
body.* 

Alfred's heart was heavy in his breast. He wondered how 
long it would be before he saw her again. He knew Smithy Yard 
quite well; it was the sort of forbidden place that irresistibly 
attracts exploring youngsters, and had never been reported 
haunted. He was not angry with her, only dejected, putting 
himscll in her place. To play, as Jacob put it, with a real house, 
required* only half the pretence that their bower demanded, where 
the imagination must work as hard upon the setting as upon 
characters and incidents. Then also, there was her peculiar 
capacity ior pity which stopped shoii at nothing. Oh, he knew 
her: he knew she would be all afire with the thought that the 
old buildings were to be restored to honour and service. She 
would not lot* Alfred any less. Bur she would have no time for 
him, so long as Luke continued letting her help make amends 
to Smithy Yard lor more than a decade of neglect. 


CHAPTER 3 

UNDER THE WEIRD OAK 


B ecause the work for everyone was nearly doubled, Jane 
declared, the housefolk got double rations also of food and 
drink the while Juliana was away at Clow'cs, so that every night 
they slept like logs. Jane would be the last to go to rest. She did 
Geoffrey’s round, loosed the dogs, saw that eterything was locked, 
that no light had been forgotten in shed or stable, that clubs 
and battle-axes, fire hooks and water buckets were in their 
appointed places. Meg had asked for Elizabeth to sleep with her, 
since Geoffrey’s empty place in bed had kept her sadly awake in 
the beginning. Jane granted this and bad Elizabeth's bed to 
herself. 

She undressed and washed the clay’s grime off her from head 
to foot. She combed out her hair and curried it with a balsam 
of crushed flowers and nut-oil, tied it up in a fresh cloth, changed 
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into another of her earth-brown habits — she would wear no other 
colour — took her cloak, and the wallet and crook that she used 
for herb gathering, and stealthily left house and yard. 

The stars were pale, the rounaing moon as yet only a wraith. 
But the land was already fallen all into blackness, the shapes 
of tree-tops, gables and distant hills aping one another and dis- 
torted into menace. Jane turned her back on the two bridges 
and walked east along the northern bank of the Tew. The water 
mists rose and accompanied her, expunging her shadow. 

Having reached the ford which in pious remembrance had 

f lven the town its name, she kilted up her clothes and crossed, 
ut went on along the bushy river-bank, as the Manor over- 
looked the open road for a matter ot some miles. Haphazardly 
she used her crook to gather in bunches of herbs, filled the wallet 
with them, and proceeded quickly. At a certain point, without 
slackening pace, she took a gnarled little something, shaped 
grotesquely like a man, from a canvas bag under her skirt, held 
it up straight before her and addressed to it murmured invoca- 
tion and commands. 

The last steps she performed out in the open, and, halting on 
the brink of the moat, directly opposite the updrawn bridge, stood 
for a moment, erect and immobile, though her murmuring grew 
almost loud. Then with the aid of the crook and the chains of 
the bridge she pulled herself up to the gate. The Manor hounds 
knew her well and did not bark. She manipulated the charm in 
semblance ot human mo\ement, saying, ‘Gatcward! Open the 
gate for me ! Manorfolk ! Sleep and hear naughtT ’ 

The gateward imitated the movements of the charm and 
obeyed her, behaving as if it were day, and smiling at her 
woodenly as he held the great door ior her to pass. He locked 
and bolted it behind her, turned stiffly on his heel, went back 
to sleep, and knew nothing of it all. 

The Manor was so vast and rambling, so small a part of it in 
use, that there were few men knew more than a restricted portion 
of it well. The main court was dwaried by its frame of buildings, 
several deep, whose outline no longer conformed to an original 
quadrangle. To the cast of it lay a second court, which was older 
and in the course of the centuries had proliferated even more 
wildly, so that in places its ramifications abutted on those of 
the first, occasionally merging with them. Before the new bawn 
had been built, some of those ancient, dark stone houses had 
been used for byres, dairy and fodder sheds; but even then some 
had stood empty for many years. It was said that they had once 
formed the Tewsings’ castle; and certainly the walls were in the 
main much thicker than any domestic structures of a more recent 
date. If they had not tumbled down before, they were not likely 
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to do so now; if anything the ivy's stranglehold upon them 
acted as a brace. Hither Jane made her secret way. 

She pressed through narrow spaces between adjoining buildings, 
screened even in the daytime by deceptive shadows, and nettles 
grown so tall their summer blossoms mingled with the butter- 
cups and dandelions in the grass that bound the ruins of the old 
roofs. The maze was abruptly sealed by another wall with a 
lancet-shaped door, dank with moss ana mildew, and heavily 
battened across. But the batten ends were fastened to the planks, 
not to the recessed stone, and opened inwards to Jane's pressure. 

Beyond the door you did not find yourself inside another 
building, but in a small open square, stone-flagged. Yet to call 
it open is not quite right : in the centre grew an ancient tree, its 
trunk so inordinately thick that it appeared squat, its twisted 
branches touching and in places grown through the surrounding 
walls, and its vast crown forming a domed plug of* a roof, 
through which no light could filter, day or night, except for one 
nocturnal hour at midsummer, when the moonbeams were aimed 
through a gap in the upper boughs which did not otherwise 
become apparent. This was the true Weird Oak of Bedesford. 
None but the Cinqmort barons knew of it, and they had guarded 
its secret for generations. There was another great oak in the 
park which for a hundred years at least had masqueraded under 
the same name, equally proscribed, but sometimes none the less 
approached by the curious or the wicked or the desperate. Lord 
Hugh himself was always said to be fruit of that tree, garnered 
by his mother in unchristian wise: but this was untrue: it was 
to the secret, genuine Weird Oak her lord had taken the lady. 

Here the witch and Lord Hugh would come together. 

He rose at her approach in silent greeting. Side by side they 
walked forward and bowed and went in under trailing branches, 
where the man struck a light and touched into flame a small heap 
of dry twigs and aromatic moss built up on a hearth of white 
and black stones that the river had washed into smooth, flat 
ovals. Together they placed over it a little tripod of iron and 
a little iron pan with strange designs scratched on it in the 
inside, and therein the woman placed one by one ingredients for 
a decoction, of which, when it was done, she and my lord both 
partook. All the while Jane spoke her incantations, in a language 
which had remained unknown to him; and they breathed the 
vapours of the stew as it bubbled to her song. 

The lord of Bedesford was the witch's acolyte and squire in 
the indescribable flights which followed— indescribable since 
these took them into a world where no words, no concepts, no 
material constituents of ours have counterpart or application or 
indeed meaning; disporting themselves inexpressibly in a life 
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which they themselves called so only because there was no more 
approximate human term for it, an exercise of power equally 
unfathomable, with prize of pleasure and fulfilment no less im- 
pervious to earthly, waking grasp and communication. But none 
who has tasted of that can ever again be content without it. 

Thus Lord Hugh got the sense of might which he craved, as 
well as the sense of union with his desired consort. He and his 
high priestess both dissolved and so met, in the unbounded Else- 
where, which they both namclessly suffused, thus intermingling 
far more completely, since with every dispersed particle of their 
whole beings, than men and women can in carnal congress. 

And yet more than once he repeated his plea that she join him 
also in full view of Bcdesford's everyday. The secrecy which 
w r as one condition of their flights irked him between whiles, partly 
because his hard-won chastity — another condition — was approv- 
ingly misunderstood by his subjects; and partly because it 
rounded off his dependence on her. Withal he knew that it was 
hopeless; withal he had to ask anew, as one will explore a painful 
tooth again and again. Although he knew that without her he 
had no access to those magic reaches, and although she was so 
sure that he had been driven to lechery against his inmost 
desires — sometimes it seemed to him it must be those same 
desires, unendingly distilled, unspilt, dammed and stored within, 
which formed the real driving force of his transcendence. But 
therefore was he also proud of his asceticism. 

He never forgot, and was no less proud of it, that Jane had told 
him he was equally contemptuous of property: for this lent a 
fine, grand meaning to the Manor's deterioration. So when she 
would have warned and counselled him as regards his conduct in 
this \vorld, he was ready with two-fold repudiation : he would 
be more strict than she in upholding the laws she expounded; 
and, since she would not accept the right to advise him which he 
offered her, he would not cede her the occasional privilege. 

But it was not only with her that my lord closed his mind to 
reason. Baldwin frequently essayed like cautioning against the 
townsfolk's encroachments on the baron's power. My lord replied 
that he looked upon Luke and his fellow-councillors as bene- 
factors, relieving him of much tedious drudgery. 

My lord had not given judgment in connexion with paving and 
fencing duties, assignment of dues and labour for the upkeep 
of roads, ditches, dykes, fords and bridges, and the recurrent 
feminine disputes as to the dumping of refuse and the use of the 
town oven, wash kerb and so forth, since his last illness. During 
that illness, and afterwards when my lord would have nothing 
to do with us because he could not avenge the slain deer, we had 
perforce settled these and kindred matters ourselves. We had 
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gone on with it ever since, gradually extending our responsi- 
bilities. Luke’s role could not but be a prominent one. He was 
one of the most influential townsmen, on his own account no less 
than as Juliana’s partner. Also, son and nephew to one-time 
aldermen of the city of Antwerp, and nurtured under the burgher- 
rule there prevailing, he was well- versed in ail manner of relevant 
knowledge of procedure and serviceable precedent. 

In spite of all the strangers that had come to live in Bedesford, 
there were still many houses empty and falling to pieces, and no 
inconsiderable acreage of fields tin tilled. Even men like James 
Smith, Henry of Lymehurst, Walter Greene, who staked every- 
thing on getting together as much land as possible, left gr.eat 
portions of it to Iced their increasing flocks. The householders 
of the Old Town between them employed as many as five full- 
time shepherds, not counting children and vagrant seasonal help. 
That the abundance of sheep constantly added to Luke’s conse- 
quence must be obvious. 

Anyone will point out to you the old Council Chamber, at 
the shoemalu yard, which was, by Luke’s suggestion, put 
roughly in repair and so used. Ay: ii you want to buy footgear 
or have it mended, you must go to Honeycake Yard, before the 
Black Death a nest of rank stews, but let to the first professional 
shoemaker in 1356. To keep body and soul together and lay in a 
store of materials, this man, a newcomer, additionally took on 
the vacant office of church steward, which in those days entailed 
little work. For the parish priest appointed in 1349 had never 
yet been seen; Mass was celebrated at the Manor chapel only 
on the highest holy days; and Lord William had given us a 
written promise that the Cathedral should serve parish pur- 
poses also, so long as we devoted to it the money and labour 
we had expected to contribute towards rebuilding our burnt 
church. 

Jane and Baldwin were not alone in misliking to see Luke 
stand so well amongst u*s. When Brother Laurentius, and the 
other friars on their mendicant rounds, started saying, why would 
not Luke be content with an earth floor like everyone else? why 
must he try God with clinker tiling, hardly decent for a secular 
dwelling? they did not rouse much response. Most of us lauded 
this new enterprise of his as an expensive concession to seemli- 
ness, at the first opportunity when lie could afford it. The married 
women, ever prone to solicitude towards bachelors, waxed posi- 
tively tender of him, and shook their heads, as he was growing 
thin, and begged him to take better care of himself. For Luke, 
when an idea took hold of him, was incapable of troubling about 
anything else until he had carried it out. At his slackest he 
would hurry over his food and care not what he ate; when 
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nobody else was willing to finish the last crumbs of a barrel of 
spoilt fish or maggoty bacon, he saved the housekeeper the sin 
of throwing God's gifts on the dung heap. And he swallowed 
such dishes as indifferently as he would the choicest delicacies. 
At his busiest, he might forget to eat altogether, if he were not 
reminded. 

But there was one thing people could not make out : whether 
or not Juliana knew about Smithy Yard. On the one hand, it 
was most unlikely that he should not have told her; on the 
other, it was unnatural for a woman to keep another's secret so 
strictly as Luke’s had been kept until after her departure. 


CHAPTER 4 

HOMECOMING 

J uliana’s wagons rolled into the market-place and the mistress 
commanded a halt at the gates of Smithy Yard, that she 
might make enquiry as to the change and turmoil which there 
confronted her. The man she asked was one of^thc Flemings 
of the Wastcsidc tilery, who were making Luke’s fireplaces and 
Dutch drains, the latter replicas ol those lately installed in the 
crypt of St. Hand’s. The slow-spoken Fleming was not half-way 
through his reply, when on the opposite side of the square the 
door of the Council Chamber opened, and Luke and his colleagues 
clattered down the ladder stair into Shocmakei Yard. He must 
have seen the party from the window, and came straight across. 

All signs of uncaring fatigue dropped off Juliana’s maids and 
men, who sat up in the saddle like candles on their prickets. 
Luke took off his hat to wave to Juliana. The hat replaced, he 
casually linked arms with his companions on cither side, and 
thus made them stroll up to her alone with him. In unison they 
bade her welcome and asked had her stay at Clowesl proved 
agreeable. 

‘Most agreeable,’ Juliana answered, in a tone she might have 
employed had the reverse been the case. ‘They are very great 
people, my kinsfolk there. Their mansion is thrice the size of ’ — 
she eazed round as though at a loss for an example — ‘ of Smithy 
Yard, not counting offices and walled grounds. They had min- 
strels playing to us when we sat at table. Their new son is a 
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healthy babe though plain — but God looks into the heart of a 
man, a fair face does not deceive Him — howbeit even poor mortals 
are not taken in by such for ever. . . . Ay. And it is quite true, 
what we had heard, that those rich relatives of mine have .1 
ram that is half-bred Spanish. Blue he is, like a little thunder- 
cloud among his ewes. I got one ot his sons for a parting gift; 
he is in the second wain with Geoffrey. Geoffrey thinks he might 
do well by my flocks. But then I am not rightly decided — I 
may come to some agreement of breeding interchange with those, 
my wealthy kin — we spoke of it, and they offered generous terms. 
In which case there would be a deal of changes at Trefeller 
Court. . . .’ 

'Look what / got for parting keepsake!’ Little John had 
heaved himself to the lore, thrusting out his chest, on which 
reposed a large brooch. 

* How goes it with you, Harry — James ’ Juliana asked 1 in the 

same offended tones, still looking nobody in the eye. 

'It — look, this fine brooch — was given me by a grown woman,’ 
Little John tuggfd at Luke’s sleeve. 

'And Gillian your wile — how is she? Are you pleased with 
your two new serving men? ’ Juliana demanded of James, tapping 
her foot. 

‘But that they call me miser and slave driver to my lace, they 
are well enough/ James began with gratified volubility, but was 
given no chance to go on. 

'Ah, my James/ Juliana raised her voice, drow T ning his, ‘me- 
thinks you are lucky they say it to your face. Nothing, my 
James, is so hard to bear as when those whom you lilted up from 
the gutter and fed and clothed and sheltered, go behind your 
hack in any wise. . . / 

‘ Her husband was a year older than me/ Little John shouted 
in Luke’s car. ‘But I thrashed him, I did. I sat on her lap, 
Luke, and it misliked him greatly! ’ 

‘ I can well believe it/ Luke said, laughing. ' And did she give 
you the brooch because you had thrashed him, or did she not 
know? ’ 

‘ Oh, she knew/ said Little John complacently. ' She told me 
he was a rich heir, but no richer than me. She told me if she 
had but met me first ’ 

‘It was all in jest, of course/. Juliana cut him short, for the 
first time meeting Luke’s gaze. 

‘Of course/ Luke said, smiling. 

‘Nay, Luke/ Little John protested, ‘nay, Mother, it was no 
jest ’ 

'What do you think of this house of mine. Mistress?’ Luke 
asked, as if there were no more natural question. 
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‘ Nay, but she was in earnest/ screamed Little John. Neither 
his mother nor Luke paid the slightest heed to him. 

‘If you are not too weary, Mistress — may I show you over it? * 

James and Harry had vanished. Juliana’s train dismounted 
and stretched their legs. Groups had formed round some ol the 
other councillors in the market-place, to hear what had been 
decided at the session. Luke proffered his hand to Juliana and 
helped her down. Little John followed. They entered the yard, 
stepping between planks and troughs, bricks and men whistling 
at their work. 

‘ Much have you accomplished in little time/ said Juliana. ‘ Be 
quiet. Little John. Do not walk under the scaffolding. You 
were saying, Luke? ’ 

‘ As you sec, we have faced only the casements and door frames 
with Friggsbv stone; but the roofs are going to be slated : will not 
their colour go well with the brick? For most of the doors 1 
am merely having the old panels re-bound and studded. All the 
stairways are inside, and are going to have hand-rails. Down 
here all the floor is going to be tiled; up above there will be 
boles. Dick is making me some pretty locks. Look, Little John, 
see you that lad over there at the saw? lie is Young Will, Jacob 
Tewsing’s nephew, newly come from Clavis Green. He is of an 
age with you: why not go and talk to him? He’ll show you 
where there are some safe ropes to swing from— tell him I sent 
you ’ 

Little John looked at his mother, who nodded. 

In the large upper room, which ran the whole length of the 
centre front, having four windows, Juliana exclaimed, ‘This is 
handsome I ’ 

‘God bless you for saying that/ Luke squeezed her hand. 

‘Yet/ Juliana said, faltering a little, ‘might you have let me 
know what you were planning ’ 

‘ I meant to surprise you,’ said Luke. * I wanted to have some- 
thing to show you, before ’ he broke off, as a volley of hammer 

blows announced that they were not alone. 

The workman astride the windowsill leaned inside and asked, 
'How did the session go, Luke?’ 

‘ None so badly/ Luke answered, leading Juliana on, ‘ you shall 
hear later/ He said the same to her as she cleared her constricted 
throat to ask what the session had been all about : ‘ There is one 
matter I have more at heart, and first of all I would talk to you 
of that. Come and see where I have been dwelling these last 
weeks like the outlaw in his cave — and where we shall be private/ 
he added under his breath, for they had passed two more work- 
men fitting halved tree trunks for the floor. 

‘Luke’s lair/ as they had all called it, was in the north wing, 
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whose upper storey had needed least refashioning. Until the 
whole place was whitewashed, there was nothing further to be 
done to this small chamber. That was why Luke believed here 
they would be undisturbed. 

In iact there were two before him. 

Until the building work was ended and furnishing began, 
Smithy Yard held no more interest for Elizabeth. To-day it had 
come to her to play that the next stage was reached, and she had 
spent the morning knocking nails into this sole inhabited room, 
sweeping the floor, and rearranging Luke's makeshift bed. She 
had cajoled one of the masons to help her shift the trunk chest 
wherein all the plans were kept, so that it might be a window seat. 

As she and the old man rested from the exertion, a familiar 
voice came from below 4 ... so you can see it was in earnest 
right enough. There is little jest to gold and garnets! ’ Little 
John was telling his story to Young Will. c 

Elizabeth and the old labourer looked at one another. 

‘Your mother is come/ said the man. ‘Juliana is here.’ 

Elizabeth rnnvnued mute. For once she was frozen through 
with a surpassing fear whose cause she could not fathom: she 
was not doing anything wrong, and she was here by Luke's 
standing permission. 

‘Quick, make haste,’ the old man collected his wits. ‘I will 
take you out so she does not see you, and you can run home 
before her.' 

Elizabeth irowned; she tossed her head. 

‘ Come,' the old man pulled her arm, ‘ she may be on her way 
up here.’ 

‘I am not doing anything wrong,’ said Elizabeth. ‘I am not 
doing anything forbidden. And il I were, I should not run as 
though — as though I were alraid. And if I were afraid — surely 
I need not fear my own mother? And even if I were afraid of 
her — I would not run and let others see I was afraid.’ As the 
man did not at once let go ol her, she stamped her foot, ‘Why 
should you think I am alraid of my mother? ’ 

He shook his head and shrugged, saying resignedly, ‘There 
you arc! ’ as footsteps and voices approached. 

They came in, Juliana foremost; as soon as the doorway was 
free, the old workman took himself off. Juliana’s face had worn 
an unusual expression: tense, yet soft and young. Now it was 
changed. 

‘What is she doing here? ' 

Elizabeth opened her mouth to welcome hef mother, but could 
not speak. 

‘She docs not even greet her mother,’ said Juliana. 

‘ It is the surprise,’ Luke said cheerfully. ‘ Elizabeth has been 
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the greatest help to me. Her mother has all cause to be proud 
of her, young as she is, vet of such excellent understanding. She 
chose the tiles for this fireplace. I know not whether she guesses 
why it was I consulted her in all things. Perhaps you, her 
mother ’ 

4 I have held my peace this far/ said Juliana. 4 But now do I 
see it for certain that you must be mad. A wall fireplace I With 
coloured tiles! Tiled floors, as in a church. Do you deem your- 
self a holy relic that you must encase you in a shrine? All this 
money spent! Whose money? Whose money, I ask? Mine, 
mine, without a doubt — why else should you have been so secret 
about this ’ 

‘Juliana, Juliana/ Luke said, so softly that lor an instant he 
did succeed in hushing her, and drew her aside. 4 I thought you 
must have guessed. Wait till you hear what treasure it is meant 
for, this shrine, as you call it. / can live in a hole in the ground 
as well as anyone — but you would not think this house too fine 
for your daughter? ' 

‘My thanks for likening Trefeller Court to a hole in the 
ground/ said Juliana. 4 Serpents do live in holes in the ground, 
so I suppose wherever they live becomes as a hole in the ground 
to them. So all you have had out of me already does not content 
you, you want to take away my only daughter and wait for my 
death to get half my property — perhaps you have already thought 
out ways how to speed me under the sod? Oh that my dear hus- 
band were alive — you wotdd not have dared snatch his goods from 
under his nose ’ 

'Juliana! Stop this witless talk : God knows what you think 
you are saying— 6r more likely it is the Devil has entered and 
confused you. Who has trebled your property? ’ 

4 Ay, boast! * said Juliana. 4 You arc great at that, boastful red- 
haired Fleming that you are, for all that you call yourself English. 
Everyone laughs at it — behind your back, even as you have been 
going behind mine. Boasting how you charmed the Dames- 
borough lady, boasting that in the end St. Hand’s will be half 
your work — for that ever since you made her give the tiles (where- 
from I have no doubt you got a tidy profit — where else did you 
find so much money as has plainly gone into this house?) 
everyone that could has been trying to outgive her and outgive 
one another— I mind well how you called Jt a leapfrog race of 
giving, the other day — pouring derision on folk’s p'ety! If it is 
I, rather than you, has profited from our alliance, what in the 
name of all martyred saints made you enter into it? If you 
are so great and clever as you arc for ever boasting, why then ’ 

4 You know well/ Luke said angrily, taking her by the shoulders. 
4 You know why, if no one else does. Because I preferred pro- 
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tecting the weak to preying on them I Because it tempted me 
to make a small merchant great! ’ 

‘But it is not beneath you to raise your hand against a 
woman and a widow and cripple! It is true I cannot contend 
with you if we are to argue with our fists ! That would be some- 
thing to boast of — that you worsted me in single combat 1 9 
‘ Listen to me, Juliana/ Luke said very quietly. 1 1 know why 
you are so very wroth. I should have thought that you would 
be too proud to let all the world know it too. . . / 

‘Had you counted on that? Ay — then have you been too 
clever this once/ said Juliana; on a sudden the tears were stream- 
ing from her eyes, yet her face and her voice were unchanged, 
unshaken. ‘In any case, I cannot tell what it may be you are 
boasting of now. ... If you are so wise and strong, and I so 
witless and so weak — let us see, then, which of us will lose the 
most when our partnership is at an end — as I end it no vf; You 
will see it; you, a clown and a Fleming, will be nothing without 
me, a Cinqmort and Trefcller, to back you/ 

‘ Nay, Juliana/ Luke said remorsefully, * let us talk reasonably 
now. I cannot let you do this — still less at this of all times/ 

‘ Now where is all your boasting? ’ said Juliana, still crying, and 
still acting as if she did not know her own tears. ‘Now you 
come crawling and speaking sweetly, when the fear of ruin is 
upon you/ 

‘If that is what you think ’ Luke began, but changed his 

mind. ‘And so, il I ask you for pity’s sake not to do it — to 

spare me and iorgivc me ? ’ 

‘I do forgive you, as a Christian should/ said Juliana, ‘but 
I will not be your partner longer. Thus must w'c hope that the 
headsman forgives the felon, and the felon him — Jesus Christ 
alone knows to which of the two I am likest at this moment! 
Elizabeth! Come. Call your brother/ 

After one look at his mother’s lace, Little John abandoned his 
intention to regale his sister with his conquest at Clowes. Inside 
the wagon, he seated himself as far away from Elizabeth as the 
restricted space permitted, to avoid the contamination of Juliana’s 
displeasure. Elizabeth, who knew that it was nor herself had 
caused her mother to look as she did, trembled with compassion 
for the poor hunchback whom Luke had reduced to tears. 

‘ Are you tired, Mother? ’ she asked lovingly. ‘ It will not be 
long now before you are home and seated at your own board 
in your own great hall, with everyone rejoicing that the mistress 
is back ’ 

Juliana stirred, and looked at her daughter, in an old brown 
frock, somewhat outgrown and none too clean; so pretty, with 
her thin brown face that was yet soft and rounded everywhere, 
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silky loops of hair escaping from the plaits framing the slender 
neck. . . . Juliana shivered; Elizabeth adjusted the fur-lined 
cloak over her mother’s knees. 

Trefeller Court was all in a flurry, since Jane was not there to 
meet the Mistress. Gillian’s little boy had upset a cauldron of 
boiling grease over himself. He died of it that same night, in 
spite of all Jane could do. It had taken her years to help Gillian 
to her first living child; it can be imagined what their son meant 
to the parents. He was two years old, and they had ever encour- 
aged his tiny headstrongness and romping violence, by which 
they measured his vitality. 

The housefolk could think of little else, at Juliana’s board. 

Juliana kept on watching Elizabeth, who smiled whenever their 
eyes met. Little John noticed it all; the suspense of watching 
Juliana watch Elizabeth dragged on until he lost all stomach to 
his food. When broiled lambs’ tails were borne in, swimming in 
thick fat, he heaved and had to keep on swallowing dry-throated. 
Yet he could not bring himself to go from the room. 

The housefolk turned to those who had been away, with ques- 
tions. ‘Have you heard about Luke ?’ Meg whispered to 

Geoffrey, just as there chanced to be a pause, so that her remark 
was audible to all. 

Elizabeth could not bear her mother’s pitifully deepened pallor. 
We have quarrelled with Luke,’ she said in a clear voice, ‘ because 
my dear mother would protect me from the fate of an old man's 
wife. So we do not ever want to hear his name ag<*jn in this hall.’ 

The silence went on and on. The housefolk could not lind 
any more to say; Geoffrey jumped into the breach with talcs of 
Clowes, but it was slow work and heavy going. Darkness had 
fallen and dishes and cups held only crumbs and dregs. At 
length the serving-maids rose to clear away. Then Juliana asked 
about the weaving, which caused further delay. Presently, she 
turned to her daughter and asked how much she had spun. 

Elizabeth flushed: it was not much, and everybody knew, so 
that she would not lie — though she could tell all wished that lie 
she might. 

4 Go bring me your thread for show,’ said Juliana. 4 You are 
grown so tall and womanly the while I have been away, I am sure 
you have mended your old careless ways and done all you could 
to improve your spinning.’ 

Alas, when Elizabeth brought her work, it was all knots and 
rough ravelling as ever. It was also matted with dust. A blind 
person could have told how long it had lain untouched. With 
trembling hands Juliana ruffled and tore the disgraceful thread 
and flung it on the ground. 4 To hear you talk one would think 
you a grown maiden, and that you loved your mother as you 
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ought — and as you pretend so hard,’ she said. * All your life you 
have not given me one hour’s pleasure.’ 

Without meaning to, Elizabeth flinched away from her mother’s 
hand, so that she brushed her mother’s porcelain drinking-cup 
off the table. The rush strew did not save it. 

Juliana closed her eyes for an instant; when she opened them 
again, they glowed. 1 1 hat cup,’ she said, 4 was the most precious 
we had in the house. It was so rare it can never be replaced.’ 

She did not say another word. Neither did Elizabeth speak 
again. One after the other the serving-folk left. Only Little 
John, albeit feeling more and more sick, stayed on with mother 
and daughter in the darkening hall. Finally his mother sent him 
out. So he sneaked round to where he knew of a peep-hole. 

Jane returned after midnight; Geoffrey had waited up for her 
that she might be informed ot all the household themsehes knew. 
Dishe\elled and exhausted as she was, she went straight to 
Juliana’s bed-chamber. 

Juliana was not abed; she was pacing the floor and wringing 
her hands, turning her head from side to side and moaning 
under her breath. 

*Oh! Jane! Oh! Jane! ’ She threw herself into the tall house- 
keeper's arms, and there wept and wept. Jane held and caressed 
her, uttering soft, meaningless words ol conilort, and gradually 
undressed the Mistress, smoothed out and plaited her hair for 
the night, and put her to bed. She sat down on the edge of the 
bed, and without pause stroked Juliana's head and brow. By and 
by she heard all that was in the Mistress’s mind. 

4 Oh, Jane! Why did you not work me a spell! Don’t tell me 
vou did not know — everybody guessed, everybody knows! At 
Clowes I overheard round-about talk of it! If it has gone so far 
afield, there must have been enough said in Bedeslord to come to 
your ears ’ 

‘All people talked about was that you lived together in this 
house. I thought you knew that and cared not, knowing your- 
self sinless.* 

4 Arc you sure? Have they not been joking about me ? 

Nay, you would not have suffered that, would you, my Jane? But 
he himself, he has guessed and he knows right enough — oh, Jane, 
Jane! He taunted me with it I ’ and Juliana renewed her sobbing. 

4 1 am sure you are mistaken, my poor, dearest mistress. When 
we ourselves know a truth we would keep hidden from all others, 
we are ever like to read allusions to it everywhere.’ 

' 4 Oh, if I could believe that . . . But even then it would make 
little difference to my sorrow. The things I have done all these 
years, Jane, to win him, to earn him for my own! Oh, it is meet 
that I am punished — the chantry I gave for John, because every- 
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body else was giving tiles : in honest truth I did so to make God 
give him to me, and also to make him love me. Oh, he is so fair 
and handsome, Jane; I know no man like him. And now, when 
I had such hopes l I have not told you about that. They held a 
great dancing on the green at Clowes, with pedlars and tumblers 
from many miles around. There was an Egyptian woman. She 
went round among the guests, and for every one she had a word. 
To me she said that I had come to the christening from a funeral, 
to return home for a wedding, all in the same family — she said it 
queerly, and it rhymed, but that seemed to be the sense of it. The 
last event among the Trefeller kindred was John’s death, you see. 
So I thought ’ 

' You must have forgotten Little John’s christening, long after 
his father’s death.’ 

4 There was no feasting then, Jane. Prior Haakon baptized him 
at the foot of my bed, for all thought neither he nor I would 
last out the night. She could not have counted that.’ 

‘But no wake was held for John either, was there? ’ 

* I know — I am only telling you what were my thoughts. Jane, 
Jane, I am so ashamed. I gave her my shoe buckle, the one made 
of amber and silver. I was so glad. Then, when we drew into 
Bedesford . . . Folk looked at me so oddly, when I questioned 
the man at the gate. First I was angry that Luke had not said a 
word of it to me, his truest friend in all the world. Yet then, what 
with one thing and another, I began to think the Egyptian’s 
prophecy was coming true sooner than I had expected. I felt like 
the youngest young maiden, Jane, close on thirty years old though 
I am. . . . What shall I do! What shall I do! ’ 

‘Do you want a philtre? * 

Juliana sat bolt upright. ‘ No ! No. If you had worked me a 
spell without my having asked for it, so I need not have 
known ... I have had no need to ask you to make my ewes bear 
twins! ’ 

4 Matters of the heart arc not so simple and obvious. They clo 
not thus go without saying. Nor is it certain that this was — is — a 
matter of your profit and well-being. How often do we desire 
what is not good for us? ’ 

‘You are right, quite right. It would not have been good. 
He is no good to me. Far better to know before it was too late. 
But I know not how I shall bear it.’ , 

4 Shall I brew you a draught of forgetfulness? ’ 

Juliana lay back again, from long habit drawing the bed- 
clothes up high to cover her meagre, malformed body, and 
deliberated. Her tears ceased. ‘No,’ she said slowly, 4 1 would 
not forget, either. Forget? Forget how he has injured me and 
that I must pay him out? No.’ 
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4 At least let me give you a brew to send you to sleep/ 

It was only an hour to sunrise when Jane closed Juliana’s door 
behind her. She did not find Elizabeth in her bed nor — against 
all likelihood — in Little John’s. Juliana had not given Jane any 
reason for beating Elizabeth, other than those she had given 
Elizabeth herself — most likely Juliana knew no other reasons. 
But Jane knew; and her lips were dry with dread. 

She found Elizabeth still in the hall as Juliana had left her; 
but asleep and not dead, as at that ghostly hour even a witch 
could not but half-expect. There was nothing wrong with her 
that a few days would not sec repaired; but Jane’s rare tears 
flowed as fast as had Juliana’s, at the sight of handfuls of long 
hair lying torn out. By the light of the dying fire she gathered 
Elizaoeth into her strong arms and took her to bed. Now it was 
Elizabeth who had to do the comforting. 

‘ It was unlucky I broke the cup — in any case, it is all over, so 
do not grieve me by looking so, Ganna-Janna. All I care about is 
that she did stand up for me against that man. Had anyone told 
me he was having such thoughts, I would have gone in great fear 
lest he get me — since Mother ever gave in to Luke. All the 
friendship I had for him is dead. So sly as he has been, too — 
getting me to tell him how I would like to sec his house arranged: 
that lie might turn round, after, and say it was all for me l Oh, 
I hate him now. Ganna! There is something I must tell you 

now * and so she told of the compact between herself and 

Alfred. 

Who can tell what the witch felt, what she thought then? Did 
she herself know, we must wonder? She may have hated Luke 
and been fond of the boy Alfred; but could she contemplate with 
aught but loathing anyone's possessing her Elizabeth? When 
she had smiled on these two children’s friendship, because it gave 
her joy to see Elizabeth happy — so she must have asked herself 
— how could she have lost from sight the fact that children, too. 
grow older day by day? She must have felt her helplessness 
more sorely than anyone less accustomed to power and swift ease 
of decision. Events proved that she knew not what to do. 
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L ord Hugh pretended lie alone did not know what Bcdcsford 
was full of: that he had lost the lawsuit against the Bishop. 
Soon enough, however, Baldwin returned to deliver the formal 
report. Gervase had been to London with him, for an oppor- 
tunity of mingling with other well-born youths, learning to deport 
himself with ease at the Royal Court, and to be measured for a 
modish wardrobe. By all accounts the young man had made 
the most of his visit. His versatile frolics excused the last ves- 
tiges of scholastic manners; he had won in two of the poesy 
competitions arranged by the court ladies; had tricked Sir 
Bertrand Jolybody Taylor in the most amusing fashion; 
and rendered Baldwin’s life a burden to him with constant 
pranks that made delightful hearing to all who had never 
themselves been their butt. Baldwin looked noticeably yellower, 
and twitched and jerked his head incessantly, as though he 
hoped to make up with vigilance for the lack of wary eyes in 
the hack of his head. The pair he had got looked most gentle 
and profound in their Cinqmort blackness: .they were so 
sad. 

Baldwin went to see the Abbot several times; we thought any 
day to receive an intimation as to what Lord Hugh meant to do 
to raise money. There was a rumour that Lord Hugh had talked 
of demanding death fines for all those who had perished in 1348; 
but either it was untrue — although none but my lord could ever 
have thought of such a thing — or else the Abbot once more found 
means to dissuade him. Baldwin left Bedesford again before the 
next assizes; and still my lord made no special proclamation. It 
was known that the henchmen had not had their wages; they 
looked so down-at-heel and went so far out of their way to show 
they did not care, that everybody guessed the Manor must be in 
a very bad way indeed. 

Lord William guessed that folk were sneering at the Cinqmorts, 
and all at once took it into his head he must lend them coun- 
tenance. Although there was no Baldwin, he asked Lord Hugh 
and Gervase to a feast. My lord would not go, but desired his 
nephew to accept, since Gervase's sportivencss and display of 
recent sartorial spoils should surely douse this humiliating com- 
passion. To his surprise, even when he had explained ana given 
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Gervase full permission to exercise his sense of humour upon the 
monks, Gervase was not to be persuaded. 

Here is an odd thing: Gervase was fearless as his lord and 
uncle — save in respect of any member of the clergy, high or low. 
And this fear held no deference, but rather, resembled folk’s 
recoil from contagious disease. It caused him to repudiate the 
slightest learning; in later years he would go so far as to deny 
ever having had so much as a smattering of Latin, and feign 
total ignorance of reading and writing. Moreover, he denounced 
these scholarly arts, arguing that they rendered decadent mans 
native medium of communication, the word of mouth and gesture, 
and the flexibility and strength of memory. Some thought it was 
in this that his clerical training perversely asserted itself. For 
the one thing to which he attended soberly, that is the com- 
position of poetry, was beset with difficulties like self-mojrtifica- 
lion, since he declined to set anything down in script. 

Baldwin returned with evidence of a mysterious success. The 
Manor got in bought winter stores by the cart-load; the hench- 
men strutted, twiddling golden finger-rings; and a musician, a 
barber, a cook and a falconer swelled their number. Cleaning and 
repairs were set in motion. My lord and Gervase left Baldwin 
to supervise this work, while they rode abroad on a round of 
visits. Directly Bedesford had him back, my lord informed Mis- 
tress Trefellcr that for kinship’s sake he would not cancel her 
option on the Wodeside water meadows and grazing lands, but 
that she must make up her mind before the end of the year, as 
he had been offered more favourable terms in other quarters. 

Juliana doubted the truth of this; it was unlike her brother not 
to set aside a previous agreement if such better offers had been 
made. But she could not atlord to gamble on her doubt. She had 
hoped to get the option extended for an eighth year. She had 
never been in quite such straits. Another chantry payment was 
due; her fences needed renewing, and she was pledged to have 
her stretch of the North Ford Road paved by Michaelmas. She 
had more wool on her hands than her workshops could use or her 
two ships take across the sea. She could sell or tender it in pay- 
ment, but only at a loss — a condition that ever goes hand in 
hand with necessity. There was only one person to whom she 
could have sold at a profit, and that was Luke. Like the man 
whose touch turned everything to gold, so she wallowed in wool; 
but they could not eat wool at Trefeller Court — though any day 
•they might be reduced to burning it for fuel. 

It has been said that Juliana’s energy required obstacles, fully 
to unfold. The trouble was that in her present difficulties the 
fundamental obstacle was Luke. He was thriving more than ever. 
Lady Agnes of Damesborough having now entrusted him with the 
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conduct of all her mercantile affairs. On the strength of her 
continued refusal to regard him as anything but a Fleming, that 
is, no man of Anglemere, she had even begun to join in the sea 
trade again, which had not been worth her while so long as she 
declined to send her goods straight through Anglemere to 
Ovisham. At long last, his good fortune was earning him envy 
among the people of both shires. 

Now of all people it had to be Juliana who could not share 
this resentment — just when such a feeling would have helped 
her. She had come to realize that at the time of their quarrel 
Luke had already foreseen her predicament, and that he had 
honestly tried to save her, even allowing her to think he was 
pleading for mercy. In love pride meets its master. Juliana’s 
decision to hate Luke had not worked the slightest change in 
her heart; so that she could not help secretly glorying in his 
prosperity. 

Howbeit, as she must blame somebody, she took Jane to task. 
4 All these years you have been saying that my welfare is your 
luck! Gillian you ha\e made to conceive again; Walter Greene’s 
well that was dried up you have made to run anew; Andrew Free- 
man’s purse that was stolen you brought to light; and Wall-eyed 
Kate has found a suitor — you cure everyone’s ills except mine! ’ 

She went on until Jane at last flung back the truth at her: 

4 Ay — and I must not and cannot work against your own wishes! 
I have told you that, too, time and again. You demand of me 
what you reject with eveiy breath you draw, every thought that 
passes through your mind! Your yearning and your inmost 
scheming all aim at becoming reconciled with him — / cannot 
make you want to bring him low, which is your only other 
way.’ 

For the first time since she had owned her, Juliana struck Jane. 
She was repentant afterwards, and also somewhat uneasy; but 
Jane bore it without retaliation. For Jane still knew not what 
to do, herself. 

During the next tew weeks Juliana grew more and more 
irascible. Even Little John got a beating from his mother. Eliza- 
beth. whose very caution caused her to break or spoil almost every- 
thing she touched, finally took to lying. 

Not lone before Christmas, she upset a kettle of tallow into 
the fire. Since after the smell had passed there was no trace of 
the loss, she decided to hope for the best and say nothing. Next 
day her mother sent for her. 

4 1 want to know, Elizabeth, whose fault it is that we shall have 
to go without lights for the rest of these long winter evenings. I 
am asking you before anyone else, to give you the chance of being 
truthful. Think not I did not mark it, the many times you have 
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lied of late, daughter. You know who is called Father of Lies, 
for good reason. The disasters I have seen to arise from quite 
small lies! For every single lie leads to countless others. You 
yourself have surely learnt that by now — seeing that all our 
troubles at this present time are the outcome of a lie on your 
part/ 

Elizabeth stared at her mother, who had spoken in a reasoning, 
persuasive tone. 

‘Do not pretend you know not what I mean/ Juliana went 
on with her gentle chiding. ‘ Love is a matter wherein none of 
us can help ourselves. My daughter must not be a coward. When 
Master Robinson asked for you last summer, you said you did 
not want him, and I took you at your word. Since then I have 
often gone over it all in my mind, and from various evidence I 
have concluded that you and Luke must have been in secret agree- 
ment — seeing that he let you decide everything about his house. 
At the last moment you took fright and denied it all — perhaps 
because you thought I would mislike it, though I cannot think 
why you should lw\e thought so, except in that it is always un- 
seemly for maidens to speak with men of love without the know- 
ledge of their guardians. Is it not so? Admit it now/ 

Elizabeth almost laughed aloud with the relief of conscious 
innocence. ‘ No, Mother, truly and truly — I promise and swear, 
by your life and as I hope my father is in Heaven — there was 
nothing, nothing like that! Sooner than be Luke’s wife I would 
— oh, I hardly know what I would not prefer ! You must believe 
me/ 

‘I believe you/ Juliana abruptly dismissed her: and Elizabeth 
was too pleased to escape paving for the tallow to wonder greatly 
what might be behind ir all. 


* * * 


Three days were wanting until Christmas. Juliana fetched Meg 
to help attire her in her besr walking-out clothes. 

‘Shall I call for a horse or a wagon?’ Meg asked, her eyes 
big with curiosity. 

‘ No. I shall walk.’ 

‘ Shall I fetch Jane to go with you? ’ 

‘No. I will take you. No — do not trouble to go for your 
blanket — here, take my workaday cloak. I am pressed for time. 
Do as I say. Come now. Quickly. Cannot you walk more 
quietly? ’ 

Luke Robinson sat in his counting-house at Smithy Yard, going 
over the tallies with a hired man. The stable-boy came in, and 
Luke looked up, ‘What is it, Jess? ’ 
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‘ Mistress Trefeller is here and asking for you/ 

Luke jumped up so that he overturned his stool. He pushed 
the men aside and made as to dash from the room, but then 
checked himself to step circumspectly. Juliana and her serving- 
woman were still out in the yard, looking as though all round 
where they stood the ground were paved with raw eggs. 

4 You must think we have no manners here 1 ’ Luke* called out 
from afar. 4 Is this what we have set aside a special parlour for— 
that visitors arc left to stand out in the cold? Shame upon my 
servants, for bringing shame on their master! Nay, but this is a 
pleasure and an honour, Mistress Juliana — and Meg, too, looking 
doughty as ever. Pray come in, Mistress, and tell me what I may 
do for you. Smithy Yard is all at your service/ 

4 You must not blame your man, Master/ Juliana’s voice shook, 

4 for we would not enter till I knew how you would receive us/ 
4 Could you have had any doubt? ’ Luke returned as in guileless 
wonderment. 4 Old friends that we arc, you and I, and old com- 
rades in many a joust. I am sorry my house is* yet hardly fit to 
receive you. So far it is furnished only for my immediate needs 
— I am bedded these days in the counting-house! But 1 will have 

fire fetched from the kitchen * 

‘Nay — do not trouble/ Juliana had mastered her voice. 4 1 
should like to be taken round your house now that it is finished. 
It is so handsome on the outside — I should much like to view it 
within/ She met his gaze squarely, but could not support it long 
and glanced away.' 

4 Certainly/ Luke replied cordially, 4 although you will not think 
much of it — being ail bare and naked. . . . Perhaps Meg would 
like to warm herself in the kitchen? O Jess, Jess/ he went back 
to the door to shout across the yard, 4 he will take you, Meg, and 
tell them to give you somewhat to warm you up inside, too/ 
Juliana had to keep on looking at Luke. Not having seen him 
since their separation, she noticed changes in him that had 
escaped her before. He did look wan and worn, just as people 
were saying, though he himself appeared quite unaware of it. On 
one eyelid a stye was budding, and the stubble of his chin was 
uneven round a number of red spots. Yet his hair was still so 
glossy and luxuriant as to suggest it got its strength at the expense 
of the rest of him. He was clad in an old gown of Trefeller Court 
weave, soiled, loose, and reaching far below his knees. It came 
to Juliana that the excellence of his build accounted for most of 
his handsome looks, not nearly so striking when the contours of 
his body were obscured. But her heart drew equal, dizzy glad- 
ness from what marred him as from the memory of him in other 
clothes. 

As soon as they were alone and out of earshot, Juliana stood 
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still and turned to face him. 1 This is what I have come for, Luke. 
It is not easy to say. The day is nearly come round again of Our 
Lord’s birth on earth to bring peace to all men. 1 should not be 
worthy to celebrate it were 1 to remain at odds with anyone. I 
have come to ask you to forget our differences, and let everything 
between us be again as it was before I went to Clowes.’ 

‘ Say no more, dear Mistress, I beg of you — what are a few 
words spoken in heat between two such old friends — ’ 

‘I was wrong,’ Juliana said, again tremulously, ‘about your fire- 
places. This looks much more comfortable than the old-fashioned 
hearths,’ she motioned at the grate in which, however, no fire was 
burning, ‘where one must cither admit sleet and cold, or cough 
one’s lungs and eyes out with the smoke. Happy, I say happy 
the housewife who reigns where floors arc tiled and washed easily, 
needing no litter. . . 1 here was a pause. 

4 Ay,’ Luke said, with studious lightness, 4 that is still the chief 
want of this house, and cause of its every other lack: a mistress. 
I fear me,’ he added, 4 things cannot be quite the same between 
us again after all. I shall have to go on living here now. Would 
you that I be your partner again? ' 

‘Ay; it was a friendly, companionable arrangement,’ Juliana 
answered warily, hoping against hope that he might not stipulate 
any conditions. 4 Though 1 must say I cannot complain — my 
business has in no way suflered.’ 

‘ T am right glad to hear that,’ Luke «.tu1 beartilv. ‘ But then — 
forgive me — there can be no point in our disarranging all our 
affairs again, both of us, with another change, just when the dis- 
orders of the last have been smoothed away? But now you must 
sit down; you will tire yourself, standing/ 

*1 came on foot/ Juliana excused her yielding, and Luke’s 
solicitous exclamations gave her time to harden herself for the 
final effort. * Now there is one further matter. Master Luke. It 
is not easy for me to broach that, either. Had I any closer male 
relatives at hand than a brother’s son of my late John’s grand- 
father — and he all the wav out at Clowes— I need not deal with 
such matters myself. 1 cannot count my brothers at the Manor. 
I feci the lack of a near kinsman of sensible age more and more 
as time goes on and my children grow. I have never been strong 
in health, as you know/ 

4 All the stronger of heart and spirit, Mistress/ Luke said, bow- 
ing a little on the settle beside her. 

. 4 It is kind of you to say so. The last time we met, Master Luke, 
it seemed to me you were not disinclined to become kinsman of 
mine. I know not whether you are still of the same mind? ’ 

4 1 am still of the same mind/ 

’My daughter,* said Juliana, and stopped for breath. 4 My 
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daughter Elizabeth has matured remarkably in these last months. 
It is often the way with young folk, that one day they will be 
children and the next you find them suddenly grown-up. Thus 
it has happened with my girl. I know not whether you guessed 
why I repulsed your offer so brusquely — you let fall some remarks, 
I remember, that I could not make head nor tail of — but then, we 
both of us spoke in heat and confusion, did wc not? She was 
not grown womanly then, you see, as she is now. She was a child. 
Though many are wed at her age and less, I took away a great 
horror of child bridals from what happened in my father’s house 
when I was myself a child — no doubt you have heard tell some- 
thing of the story of Hugh's marriage. I repulsed you without 
thinking, straight out of my feelings, you see — for could wc not 
have held the handfasting, and fixed the wedding years ahead? f 

4 If you wished it, or she,’ Luke cried, in the fulness of his joy, 
*1 would still agree to wait — so long as she was promised to 
me ’ 

1 I do not wish that,’ Juliana said quickly, with a hint of pique. 

4 And certainly I do not. I but wanted to show you how pliant 
and pleasing a son-in-law you will get 1 ’ He did not see her wince, 
as he had taken both her hands and kissed them. ‘My dear, 
dearest Juliana — God will surely reward you for granting me such 
happiness.’ 

They sat talking together a while longer before cither of them 
felt the cold again. Luke would not allow the Mistress to make 
her way back on foot; he would have liked best {p take her him- 
self. But Juliana said he must not come near her house before the 
formal handfasting — afLer High Mass on Christmas Day, would 
that suit him? So he ordered Jess to walk a horse to Trcfeller 
Court with Juliana in the saddle and Meg riding pillion. 

Juliana and her household went to Mass at the Manor chapel. 
Luke attended two sen ices, one at the hospital and one at the 
Benedictine cloister. Then he rode straight to Trefeller Court, to 
the surprise of all that saw him pass; for as yet nothing was known 
of the impending alliance. Juliana’s heart leapt when she saw 
him, dressed finely and to best advantage. The incipient stye had 
ripened; and somehow she was glad to see that, too. 

Elizabeth was clad in her mother’s wedding-gown, which Jane 
had altered for her. It was silken, and of a blue some shades 
deeper than her eyes, with white lilies embroidered round neck 
and hem, and a bordering of ermine at the sleeves. She wore the 
neck chain that had come to her from her aunt Isabella, made of 
gold links alternating* with gold-ringed sapphires, and a pair of 
shoes with scarlet heels and crystal buckles. Her hair was spread 
out down her back, and a fillet of red and white cords twisted 
together encircled her head. 
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Luke gasped a little when her mother pushed her forward into 
the light, ‘Whatever ails my Elizabeth? * for she was pale as one 
that has lain sick in a closet many months, her lips the colour 
of bone, her eyes ringed in damp shadow. 

‘She has not been well/ Juliana, Jane and Little John said 
simultaneously. 

‘ I have not been well/ Elizabeth repeated after them, at a look 
from her mother. ‘I ate something . . / 

‘ My poor sweetheart * 

‘She is better now/ Juliana said cheerfully. ‘Arc you not, 
Elizabeth? ’ 

* Yes/ said Elizabeth. 

‘Yet your colour is not such that you will take pleasure in this 
I have brought you, just yet/ Luke said regretfully, holding up a 
little net of gold thread containing some bunches of raisins. 4 But 
this, perhaps, may please you/ and he placed a ring into filer list- 
less hand, of thick gold with a ruby in the centre which was 
wreathed in tiny pearls and bracketed in the Virgin’s monogram. 
‘I may not pi it * # on your finger to-day — not until we have the 
proper betrothal ale; but I wanted to see whether you like it. If 
you do not, I will get you another 7 

‘Say it is a very beautiful ring — much too fine/ Juliana 
prompted. 4 Little John can have the lai-ins, Luke/ 

‘ Yes’ said Elizabeth. 

Luke had brought presents lor everyone in the house, down to 
the infant Richard. After they had eaten and drunk, all the 
serving-folk save Jane left the family to discuss the proposed 
match round the fire. Chests and wallets w r ere opened and deed 
rolls compared, sticks cut and discarded in calculations. Eliza- 
beth stood stiffly between her mother’s chair and Luke’s; when- 
ever Luke looked at Elizabeth, Juliana looked at her too, and 
then Elizabeth smiled at Luke. 

‘You spoke trulv/ lie said to the mother. ‘She has grown out 
of all recognition. My wild fidget has turned into a quiet, gracious 
maiden — the stomach upset is all of a piece with that, I reckon/ 
He laughed. ‘ Ladies must ail every once in a while ’ 

They settled it so that the marriage was to take place at the 
consecration of the Cathedral, lately postponed to St. Francis's 
Day, ‘ — which will be most fitting/ Juliana immediately agreed 
with Luke’s first Hint, 4 for we had her christened at the Founda- 
tion-laying — the lord Bishop himself christened her, Luke, vou 
must know, and I should like it well if the lord Bishop could marry 
’ you two — I know he will, he will not say me no’ 

4 Will you do without any betrothal feasting, then, Juliana? * 
Jane asked in a compressed voice. 4 The time is so short; we shall 
scarce be able to make ready for the wedding, properly ’ 

H 
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‘ We must do the best we can, and no one can ask more of us/ 
Juliana answered sharply. ‘It is not every day we have a 
cathedral consecrated on our doorstep. There need not be a big 
betrothal feast, as the wedding will follow it so soon. The Clowes 
folk will help us out all they can with stores and bedding, I know; 
and we have ample time to invite and warn them/ 

‘ But will they not think it strange, and indccendy hasty? 1 
Jane ventured again. 

4 Only the evil-minded will think it strange, and there is no way 
of pleasing them whatever we do. If we waited ten years, they 
would find something wrong with that. It is not as if we were 
planning to hold it before harv est-time. You and I, my Jane/ 
Juliana said firmly, ‘we have both of us accomplished harder 
tasks than to furnish a wedding in well-nigh three-quarters of a 
year! ’ 

‘Come and sit on my knee just one minute, Elizabeth/ Luke 
said tenderly, ‘ just so I may know I am not dreaming and you are 
really promised to me now. What great joke is plaguing you 
so sorely? ’ he asked his prospective brother-in-law, who rocked 
choking with suppressed mirth. Encouraged at length, Little 
John spluttered out a very coarse remark. ‘ That does not sound 
well from the lips ot so young a lad as you are/ Luke frowned; 
but he could not help smiling at the same time, and looked 
pleased and excited. 

‘ He must have picked up this sort of thing at Clowes/ Juliana 
apologized; she also looked excited, but none so ^pleased. ‘ Ay, 
Luke, you can see it is as I told you — we need a grown man in 
the family/ 

4 She is trembling, here on my lap/ Luke said suddenly, in a low 
voice, as though speaking of a sacred matter. ‘Like a doe, like 
the tendcrest little bird. The times that you have romped all 
over me, ever since I first knew you, a mere babe — many’s the time 
that I found myself black and blue, after ! And now she trembles 
sweetly. Was there ever a man so happy as 1? ’ 

Elizabeth sat trembling, with downcast eyes, and did not utter 
a sound. 

‘That is enough for now/ said Juliana. ‘ Now you arc a hand- 
fasted pair. Handfasted folk need to be even more discreet than 
others. And Elizabeth had best go and lie down for a while, as 
she wants to hear Mass again to-night. Jane, you may go with 
her, lest she tear my gown, taking it off by herself. You may 
leave us, too, my son. Luke and I have much else to talk of/ 
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T hat winter was exceptionally mild: God wished to give us 
all the help He could towards the sanctuary's timely com- 
pletion. There had been some snow early in November, but 
nothing later; there were snowdrops and primroses by Childermas 
Day, and a freakish flowering of yew and silver birch. Wanderers 
and pilgrims began to be seen much before their customary time, 
and not a few changed their plans and lingered, providing Clouds- 
way Waste with extra hands. & 

Most farmers at first hesitated to bank on so very early a spring 
and avail themselves of the unusual abundance of casual work 
people. Jame* Smith was an exception and, long before anyone 
else did so, hired three newcomers, who yet were not rightly 
foreigners. They were Jack Oxerd and Joan Widowson and their 
young son; and their return gave all the town much food for 
dubious talk. 

Jeanne had not yet recovered from a miscarriage, and every 
hour Edwin could be spared from the site he must needs devote 
to her and their home. So be obtained leave for Alfred to 
represent him as the head of the Widowsons, and go to welcome 
Jack and Joan in the name of the family. 

Alfred had always admired the legendary runaways, and was 
in a fever of delight at the prospect of knowing them at last. 
He had not seen Elizabeth since before Christmas and knew she 
would he glad if he took her along to meet these two, whose 
bold reappearance with offspring showed that the Bishop and 
Juliana Trc feller could be defied in a matter of marriage without 
eliciting God’s thunderbolt. 

Approaching Trefeller Court from the rear, he distinguished 
fane among a crowd of women in the meadow behind the kilns 
and guessed Elizabeth would not be far off; so he did not trouble 
to go round by the houses. The women were shaking out 
tapestries and bed-gear folded in storage for years, and baking the 
vermin out of others. Jane no sooner caught sight of him than 
she started towards him, saying in a loud voice, ‘Oh, there you 
are, Alfred 1 ' as if he had been sent for, and, ‘ Come with me now, 
that I may give you the medicine for your mother/ She took 
Alfred's hand and hurried him away to the laundry-shed down 
by the strand. 
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4 What is wrong? ’ Alfred asked, with a beating heart. 4 Has 
anything happened — to Elizabeth? 1 

Jane had bolted the door behind them, and now stood leaning 
against it. Deep lines were graven in her brow, deep hollows 
had appeared below her eyes and cheekbones; her eyes flickered 
and shifted, her hands could not keep still. 

4 Are you ill, Ganna-Janna? * 

'Well may you ask that — and well may I answer you yes to 
both questions. You must not come here any more. Never let 
Elizabeth see you, never let Juliana catch you. I am going to 
talk to you as to a grown man, and trust in you as Elizabeth’s 
sworn friend/ 

4 Then you know about us? * 

4 Ay — and so also does Juliana, mark you that I Elizabeth is 
to marry Luke this coming autumn. Be still, hear me out. When 
nothing else availed, she told her mother she could not, without 
mortal sin, because you and she had bound you to each other with 

eternal oaths. And then ! Oh, you cannot know, and you 

cannot picture it either, God be thanked. I could bear no more. 
I begged Elizabeth to give in, on my knees I begged her. . . . And 
now her spirit is broken, too, at last. All the same, there has been 
no peace since, for her or for me. When she smiles on Luke and 
allows him to fondle her, Juliana beats her. Withal she beats her 
when he is due to come, to ensure that Elizabeth meet him 
meekly/ 

4 And he — he is content it should be so? ’ Alfred stood with 
clenched fists and teeth. 

4 Luke? Thera is little we cannot close our eyes and stupefy 
oUr minds to, if our heart’s desire depends on blindness! He 
was no friend of mine, ever, but I will not say he knows what is 
going on. And he has all their old friendship to look back on 
to help keep himself convinced Elizabeth is as glad of the match 
as he/ 

4 Yet can he hardly convince himself he is not an old man/ 
Alfred said scornfully. 

Ja np Jlfcd to smile: 4 So old as all that he is not: a little over 
thirtywy6U young Alfred/ 

‘Cotttd not Elizabeth tell him, or you? ’ 

'Juliana has thought of that, and she has threatened us with 
what she will do to Elizabeth if we dare/ 

4 What has become of your powers? * Alfred exclaimed, weep- 
ing. 

4 It has been fated so that I cannot use them in this/ 

4 Could you not even make a fog behind us, her and the — I will 
save my Elizabeth and run away with her. We have often talked 
it over, when there was no such peril as now ’ 
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‘Then never speak or think of it again. There are too many 
things you do not understand. Her late, and yours, and mine, 
are all part of an ordained design. That we may suffer while 
it is wrought out does not concern Them that planned it so for- 
Their own great mystic purposes. Does the woodworker concern 
himself with the feelings of the stuff that he is wounding when 
he carves it to his design? f 

Alfred bowed his head. ‘ May I not see her at all, even once? 
May we not even say good-bye? * 

‘Yes: if you value your feelings above hers. No, Alfred; the 
best you can do for her now is to go away and keep away/ 

Perhaps she thought by then that she had found out what to do; 
still, it is doubtful whether she knew altogether what she was 
doing. Certain it is Elizabeth was the only being whom that witch 
ever truly loved; and there is no pain like watching a loved one's 
pain. Yet must it have offended her that Elizabeth's revulsion 
and despair drew their violence, not lrom the threat of marriage 
in itself, but from marriage to Luke instead of Alfred. So per- 
haps she comfort J herself with the thought that marriage with 
Luke would cleanse Elizabeth of any amorous propensities what- 
soever. 

At all events, she had succeeded in making Alfred feel there 
was no way out. You may imagine in what frame of mind and 
mien he arrived at the Smith's place, where he and his father 
and grandsires had been born. 

Gillian looked at him keenly, but spoke as if she marked 
nothing. ‘You have come to greet your relations, Alfred? They 
are out in the fields with James. I and Margery are just making 
ready some food and drink to take them. Will you wait and help 
us carry? 9 When they left the house, Gillian saw to it that she 
and Alfred lagged behind the serving-woman. ‘What ails you, 
Alfred? 1 trust youi mother is no worse? ' she began her 
probing. 

* No. She is mending.’ 

4 There would not be anything wrong at Trefeller Court, would 
there, Alfred? I saw you cross the bridge. Nobod Julias seen 
Elizabeth since Chiistmas, and then she did not looWj?$^ She 
is not ill, is she ' ’ 

4 Oh, Gillian 1 * Alfred found he could not keep it to nimMp 
* She is to be married, against her will. But you must not tell 1 
told you. It is still a secret/ 

Gillian nodded, as one whose guess has been confirmed. ‘ I see 
Master Robinson ride across almost every day But I am no tattle- 
mongerer, so I held my peace. It is he, is it not? And you, faith- 
ful litde friend that you are, you grieve because she grieves? Well, 
let me tell you not to take that over seriously: most like it is but 
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coyness. Think : Elizabeth will be mistress of the largest fortune 
in two counties, and of a great house that has not its like far and 
wide. She, the youngest wife in Bedesford, will be the most 
important. Many maidens mope before marriage. It is meant to 
be graceful and pious. Mark my words and cheer up/ 

‘Gillian/ said Alfred, ‘it is not just that. It is not just that 
she does not love him — for she does not; you do not know; how 
can you? She loves me, Gillian, and I love her. We are 
betrothed. We swore great oaths, long since, that neither of us 
would ever take any other. Juliana is forcing her into the 
sins of perjury and adultery, both. And my heart will surely 
break/ 

‘ You must not talk so, Alfred/ Gillian put one arm round his 
shoulders : he was as tall as she. ‘ You are neither of you of age. 
Be sure the Lord God will not hold you to oaths you took without 
your elders’ consent. Would Juliana ever give her consent for her 
daughter, my lord’s own niece, to marry one that is not even 
free? You Widowsons have two vices. The one is pride, that, 
just because you are all craftsmen born, you hold yourselves as 
good as anybody. The other is that you will over-value love. 
Look how your father and mother are living, in direst poverty, 
making more mouths than they can feed. As for your cousins — 
well, you will sec for yourself how much their headstrongness 
profited them. Hearts do not break so easily, my Alfred. Or 
else they grow whole again endlessly. Nine times now my heart 
has been broken, Alfred — yes, every time I thought to have a son; 
and the last time I thought for sure it had been killed dead for 
all time/ She sighed, smiling at him; now her own, lashless eyes 
were wet. ‘There is no giicf like death, my Alfred. What: 
so she is to be married! Is that all? If she were on her death- 
bed now — screaming, Alfred, for having scalded herself to death, 
and you unable to help her or abate her agony— why, then I might 
weep with you/ 

Alfred said nothing. Curiously, although hei words could not 
please him, they had comforted him a little. 

James and a couple of his men were spreading a newly ploughed 
field with a mixture of dung, litter and wood-ash. Close by there 
was a thicket, some of which they had cut down and burnt for 
manure, making also two large piles of faggots and twigs, one for 
firewood, the other for the hurdles which the newcomers were 
busy constructing in a patch of grass. 

Jeanne’s brother was not tall, but hard -looking of body as 
though fashioned of twisted iron, with pointed nose, chin, and 
ears from which sprouted upsurging tufts of hair. His poll was 
black without sheen. He had very small teeth, saw-edged, like 
some children’s. The hue of his skin suggested that the sun 
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had deeply encausted it with the dirt of years before proceeding 
to tan it, and the same was true of his wife; their little son was no 
more fiercely browned than other children in summer. Joan 
had the same eyes as Edwin, otherwise she resembled neither 
him nor Geoffrey; and she was so thin that her legs looked bandy, 
though they were not so. All three were in rags, and those 
barely decent. Yet they looked as sprightly as cubs come out 
to sport in a glade — on sight of them one fancied it was a sunny 
day. 

‘ Well, well/ said his uncle to Alfred, straightening and stretch- 
ing. ‘So you are Jeanne’s eldest, and almost a manl It is hard 
to believe. The last time I saw you, you were not half the height 
of Frankie here —and it seems only yesterday that Edwin hung 
about our hut, courting your mother — of which you were the 
untimely Jesuit. Ay, time has flown, and times arc changed. I 
recall how my poor father, God com lor t him, was in ttfo minds 
about Edwin’s doings with Jeanne — lor that even such as we had 
our honour to think of. But a Witlowson was accounted a good 
match for thr 1 Mcst of six of our sort. Ay, and behold, now it is 
me, John Oxerd’s son, is a free man and able to come and go as 
I please — while your Widow son father, 1 hear, is a churchland 
villein as ever, and poorer even than we were at home when I was 
young.’ 

After this Alfred lclt a little awkward about discharging his 
message : ‘My father and mother send you their fond greetings 
and welcome to Bedcsford. They bid you come and be feasted 
at our home as soon as Mother is herself again, and stay with us 
if you have no better quarters, and meantime, if there is any- 
thing your kinsfolk can do for you ’ 

‘Kindly spoken ancl kindly meant, I have no doubt, young 
Alfred/ said his uncle, clapping him on the shoulder, ‘and you 
may take back our thanks to Jeanne and Edwin. They were not 
to know that we want no aid of any kind. All these years we 
have depended on no one; we have always managed to get. our 
bread, and meat and ale to go with it, you can tell them. Your 
good man, friend Gillian, has just asked us to stay on and hire 
ourselves to him for the year. It is not only that we are so deft 
at hurdle-making— pegs we can make, too, and bean-poles, not to 
mention fences, thatch, hedging; and at Meddle worth one season 
we made a fish-pond, all by ourselves, for the local esquire. 
But, if only in honour of our independence, we owe it to 
ourselves to reflect and consider well before we strike such a 
bargain/ 

‘ What did you come back to Bedesford for, if not to stay? * 
Gillian said unkindly. 

‘How do we know how long it will pleasure us to stay? We 
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must honour our freedom by setting it no limits. If it wishes to 
carry us forth again tomorrow, we must be able to obey.’ 

4 Then would I say you have made yourselves thralls to your 
freedom/ Gillian said impatiently. 

4 Ay, I can well believe you would/ Alfred's uncle said, his 
pitying glance swerving from her across to her husband. 4 In the 
main we came to give folk news of ourselves, and to see what may 
have become of them/ 

4 Now must I look my kinsman over and kiss him/ Joan came 
between them quickly, all smiles, 4 and so also must Frankie/ 

4 Ay — you must love these your cousins well, young Alfred/ 
her husband resumed, 4 for that they arc kin to you twice over — 
by marriage as well as in their own right, as am I, too. For we 
take no shame in it, that we overcame the stumbling block your 
parents’ imprudent marriage placed in the way of ours. The year 
we spent living in Nunscombc across the border, we did so well 
that we were able to buy us dispensation, and were married in all 
form. In our wallet we still have part of the Pope’s costly letter, 
and a certificate the Mayor of Nunscombc wrote out for us, that 
all who wish may read how we became free. For Nunscombe 
town has a briefed charter, so that anyone residing there un- 
claimed for the space of one year becomes a freeman if so be his 
desire. It was our desire; and so I changed my given name to 
Franklin. But as my father died an Oxerd, so will I — of Jacks 
there are many, whereas the Oxerds have died out but for me. 
You may make this known to your parents and*anyone else in 
Bedesford — albeit we plan to look up everyone we used to know, 
and show ourselves/ 

Alfred went away deep in thought. He saw what Gillian had 
meant by her contemptuous reference to these his relations; and 
they neither looked nor acted as he had expected. Nevertheless, he 
could not agree that their runaway match had served them so ill : 
they themselves did not seem to think so; how, then, could anyone 
else? 

Alfred was accustomed to it that no one ever mentioned his 
parents without in the same breath condemning their marriage. 
It had long ceased to have meaning for him — like a formula. But 
on the lips of the famous, incestuous runaways, disapproval of his 
parents' imprudence struck him as it never had before. For the 
first time he asked himself whether their marriage had turned out 
well or badly for them. 

The loyal answer, that they still loved each other tenderly, 
could not disguise that they were anything but happy. One 
needed only to compare them with the Oxerds. 

Alfred had never forgotten the painted image of St. Christopher 
in Thirchester chapel, depicted in mid-stream and at the moment 
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when the Child-burden threatened to overpower him. Even thus 
he deemed his father looked, only the more pitiably so, as Edwin 
was no brawny giant, nor a surly heathen. 

As for Jeanne, folk referred to her early beauty nearly as often 
as to the couple’s self-will; and the son could discern no trace of it. 
She looked older than Jane, and before the seventh month you 
could barely distinguish whether she were with child again or no : 
empty or inhabited, her belly retained the aspect of breeding. 
Scolding and complaint had grown to be such a habit with her 
that now she could scarcely speak in any other tone. Of nights 
the children would hear her mutter to herself as she worked on 
into the small hours — so that in later years, when he lived else- 
where, Alfred at first could not get to sleep in unaccustomed still- 
ness. 

For Jeanne, like every other labourer’s wife at Cloudsway 
Waste, fell more and more behindhand with her househoming, as 
she had to work daily at the site. It was this also which had 
caused her to miscarry— an illness that to her meant disgrace and 
bereavement in '■aid* non to pain and loss of time. 

We who had not been daunted by the project of a whole 
cathedral when the Waste was yet nothing more than waste — we 
quailed beloic all that needed doing eie Lady Agnes’s tile 4 * 
could be laid down. Tidying the fiooi alone appeared beyond 
human achievement. The making of anything, even it it be a 
mountain, ne\cr looms so disheartening as the unmaking of 
chaos. 

All the while the skilled woikinm continued to nlv the'r craft 
like woodpeckers. ’I he whole caipenters’ shop was engaged on a 
timber bell-cote piotisionally erected o\cr the unrooted portion 
of the south-east side chapel. M he labourers had at last decided 
on their Consecration gift: a sandstone sundial, which was given 
to Edwin to make. It used to he accounted one of our Caihcdraks 
many wonders, for he made of it a representation of the Finding. 
The Hand stood out boldly in the centre, while in pi ice ol 
numerals there were the figures of workmen and friars shaped in 
shallow relief. 

At the chancel end of the quire the enormous Flood corbel, 
on which Brother Laurentius had been working since 1351, was in 
position. Wc recall when it was hoisted aloft the unskilled hands 
ignorantly scattered in all directions, muffling their ears and eyes, 
because they would not believe the whole building could fail to 
. collapse. In fact, of course, it was not till this corbel sat in place, 

3 lying rather than requiring weight-support, that the apse 
1 dispense with its last centre-scaffolding. 

The painting was all done, save where the masons still chipped 
and hammered, and where the last refuse must be cleared. Alfred 

H* 
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was lent to Brother Laurentius, to tint Noah’s Ark to the minute 
directions of the friar. 

‘There is only one I know whom I might have left to it un- 
supervised, ’ Brother Laurentius said to Alfred, as they sat 
together, high up in the painters’ hammock. ‘Brother Oswin I 
mean — if he were not so blind. Had I carved this out of a 
hazelnut, he would be the man to do it for me. Now I 
wonder, Alfred: have you perceived that this carving of mine 
differs from the usual in certain respects? Mind now, if so be 
you can see no difference, it will be better to confess than to 
invent.’ 

4 1 do see it, I think/ said Alfred, 4 though I did not until it was 
all complete and in place. I would say it is — it is more all of a 
piece in every particle — though that is just it, you cannot single 

out particles — so— thus ’ In default of the right words, he 

gestured perilously. 

But Brother Laurentius was satisfied. ‘ You have seen it. Quite 
early on in the work it came to me that, as it was to be coloured 
at the finish, I ought to leave to the painting all that which, were 
I to work it into the stone first, the paint would, in fact, cover 
up. Do you follow me? If, for example, the timbers of the Ark 
are to be defined with brown lines — what is the use of grooving 
the stone beneath? A work of art is indivisible, as the effort is 
indivisible that it demands. You cannot take away from either 
in any one part, without adding to another part. If L was to be 
spared the labour of cutting those grooves, this meant that God 
prompted me towards effort in another direction. Soon I realized 
what was required of me. Once I had crudely fixed the corporeal 
particulars of my scene, I abandoned myself to exclusive concen- 
tration on the harmonies between form and form, which exist 
independently of coarse, word-bound, so-called meaning. This 
carving of mine — I assert it in all humility, since the credit lies 
with God — my carving would move the heart even if none could 
tell what it depicts. And therefore now, see you, especial care is 
called for in the tinting, which here is no mere slavish embellish- 
ment, but rather, a piece of work in its own right. Serving me 
in this, Alfred, serves you with bounteous teaching.’ 

After a while Alfred’s mind reverted to its foremost occupation. 
4 May I ask you something, Brother Laurentius? If God is full of 
love towards us, as we arc told, why is it that so often it is the 
innocent and good whom He allows to suffer? ’ 

‘For sure you have been told the answer before this, often,' 
Brother Laurentius said, with professional severity. 4 It is to try 
them and purify them, and to increase the reward laid up for 
.them in Heaven.’ 

4 But I was thinking. . . . You often speak of Him as the Master 
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of Craftsmen. I wonder how He can bear to crush down anything 
that He has fairly made? ’ 

4 What may seem fair to us may yet fail to satisfy Him. Some- 
times it may be that He destroys what He deems has not turned 
out well enough— as your own father did once; you must have 
heard the story. Then also . . . When I was young, I knew a 
painter whose peer I have never met. In everyday life he was 
loath to crack a flea. But there was none like him for depicting 
the Last Judgment on church walls. Most fertile and mighty 
was he in devising torments for the damned. Once, when he had 
completed a painting, I saw him hide behind a pillar to see how 
folk would be moved by it. And when they gasped and retched, 
you should have seen his honest face beam more and more 
brightly with delight — he who would rather hurt himself than 
hurt another! Thus, I have sometimes thought, must it be with 
the Lord Cod at times, when, like an artist, He creates but to 
move men’s hearts with tragedy.’ 

Alfred was silent. This was the last thing he had wanted to 
hear. Jane herd said almost the same, albeit with regard to the 
Dark Powers. If the Creator Himself shared this supieme, crafts- 
man’s indifference to human suffering in the execution of Design, 
then hope was finally at an end. 

The forthcoming marriage had been made public on Finding 
Day. Luke was gone to fetch the hell the Abbot had commis- 
sioned through his agency, away in Germany, and which was 
bought with monies collected from the pilgrims over several years. 
He had taken both Juliana’s ships: and Juliana showed everyone 
her copy of the list wherein they had set out the purchases for 
Smithy Yard. 

We all felt we had been misjudging Juliana, to think that she 
did not love her daughter. Even for such an advantageous match 
as this few mothers would have gone to so much trouble. She 
spent her days and half her nights at Smithy Yard. She spared 
not her ailing body nor her coffers. Luke had given her a free 
hand and set no limit to her spending of his money; yet in 
addition she pledged her hay crop for the year, to dower the bride 
most generously. 

Elizabeth was to have hi ought Luke nothing but what comes to 
every house with a young wife; to make up for this, Juliana had 
set her seal to a most favourable division of the Trefeller estate 
after her death. Had she wished to adhere to the letter of their 
agreement, she could have sent off Elizabeth with no more than a 
thimble over and above her clothes and bedding. Instead, Juliana 
bought all kinds of gear that, strictly speaking, could be done 
without, although it must warm anybody’s heart to have it; and 
only the best was good enough. For the wedding-gown she 
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bought new a green brocade figured with gold. Never had there 
been a maiden so fortunate as this Elizabeth. 

As for Juliana’s maltreating her daughter, which had been 
noised abroad by the Trefeller servants all her life, it was now 
seen to have been exaggerated as most such reports are wont to 
be. Who has not heard children shriek as if they were roasted 
alive, at a mere frown? What master or mistress is never defamed 
by the serving people? Would the world have praised Juliana 
if in a* mother’s softness and cripple’s weakness she had never 
corrected Elizabeth at all? In view of her mealy-mouthed 
ingratitude before her mother’s exertions, it would appear that 
indeed it was Elizabeth who had all along lacked in affection for 
Juliana, and not the other way about. And if it had been as 
Gillian told us under oath of secrecy, that Elizabeth was so very 
loth to marry — then you might be sure, we said, that Jane 
would have found means of helping her. 

Jane merely talked to her foster-daughter. 

4 1 tell you it is true many a woman has found love, all unlooked- 
for, in the marriage bed. For women form the better, nobler por- 
tion of God’s subjects. Them that give her the most grievous 
pain woman will love the best : the man that first tears a gateway 
to her womb, and the child that forces its passage hence. Since 
the beginning of time man has deemed himself superior to woman 
because Eve was made out of Adam’s rib. If one but stops to 
think, it is clear that for this very reason woman must be superior. 
For whereas Adam was fashioned out of a clod of clay, Eve grew 
from a morsel of flesh already enspirited. Adam was lonely and 
harassed God, Who was work-weary, with his moan. ... To this 
day it is the same : men grow crazed without women to ease 
themselves with. Whereas woman can lie content in a chaste 
bed— though some lesser women there are who cannot. But the 
least and worst of women is chaste compared with the best of men. 
Therein is vested woman’s inherently superior power. So even if 
your husband should fail to make you love him — your power will 
be all the greater for this, as he will love you while your heart 
will remain your own. You will rule him, whose material power 
in Anglemere is second to none ’ 

'Power! What care I for that! ’ 

‘ If power has chosen you, you cannot run away from it; in that 
it is like the plague. The King, born to kingship, cannot throw 
off the crown — while the lowliest of his subjects may take off his 
hat. Yet have there ever been many more coveted power and 
the crown’s cruel press upon the brow, than have longed to rid 
themselves of these. Think what I suffered, and survived. Think 
of our linked fates. No one can love you as I do; you will always 
still have me. I have never asked anything of you. But now do I 
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beg you to take pity on me, whose heart is scalded and blistered 
bv every tear that merely wets your cheek. This is not the end of 
all days. Who knows what may yet happen? You fear this ill; 
it has not yet befallen you. When you need help in fact, be 
sure I shall be there to give it/ 


CHAPTER 7 
CONSECRATION EVE 


T he year kept the promise of its January spring. There were 
no such Mav frosts and ruinous June deluges as many had 
predicted; it rained when it ought and the sun shone as it should. 
So abundant was the harvest, St. Hand’s dispensed with a large 
number of labourers to help garner it. Ail remaining at the site 
agreed to abandon the restrictions of the resurgent guilds and 
turn their hands to whatever wanted doing. 

For the space of two weeks the crypt was a fabulous kitchen, 
where candles were moulded, incense compounded, wafers baked. 
Hardly had the decorations been put up and the floor cleared, 
when a falling hammer destroyed a tile in the procession path, one 
of a special set, of which none had been kept in reserve. So a 
dozen more had hurriedly to be made, as the shattered tile was 
an essential part of the pattern, to which its neighbours must 
conform. 

The hammer was dropped from the central chancel window. 
Here we worked under the vociferous guidance of the plumbing 
master and a brace of Italian glaziers who had brought the 
stained glass hither. It was the gift of a Lombard merchant who 
had been cured of ulcers in his throat on Finding Day 1355, and 
departed with life-sized tracings of the huge window’s mouldings. 
This had occasioned a certain amount of trouble. The window 
had not been completed until two years later, by which time some 
alteration in its structure was found necessary. Master Colet was 
in favour of proceeding regardless of the Lombard’s promise, on 
which he diet not deem one could rely. But although certainly 
no word had come from Venice since, Jacob made it a point of 
honour to eschew so uncharitable an attitude. He it was won 
in the end, and caused the spaces at variance with the original 
design to be filled in with sham tracery. Since the glass had not 
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only come, but come peculiarly opportune, Jacob lost no chance 
of crowing over Stephen. 

As the pieces were fitted together, we saw that the panes formed 
scenes from the life of St. Jerome, whereat there was great wonder- 
ing. It was left to the Abbot to say that if, as seemed likely, the 
Lombard had forgotten which saint had helped him, it was for- 
tunate he had hit on our Bishop’s patron. Stephen Colet sneered 
at Jacob for the donor’s bad memory; but Jacob held his own, as 
the worst memory cannot compare with ingratitude. 

The glass was rcsplendently in place for Lord Jerome’s arrival. 
He praised it warmly and stood for a long while, suffering its light 
to bathe and parti-colour him. Altogether he was delighted. 
You must remember that the last time he was here, St.-Francis-of- 
Cloudsway had been little more than a hole in the ground, while 
of the monastery not even that much had been in existence. He 
brought with him a brilliant company, also the altar cloth, made 
in Fiance. Ten years older than on his last appearance, Lord 
Jerome had not grown any the less burly, nor had his massive 
features softened: so it must be the manner of his reception which 
made him to seem like a young bride. 

The Monastery was turned upside down to house him and his 
train. Brother Oswin and his under-limners were evicted from 
their workshop which, spattered with ink and paint, would not be 
the worse for an addition of bird-lime, and was given over to the 
Bishop’s hawks. Brother Oswin borrowed Alfred ^to help him 
move the materials to his cell, where soon there was not room to 
stand. 

Leaning on the Tboy, Brother Oswin ruefully surveyed the cell 
from -the passage, saying, *1 shall have to jump the distance from 
doorstep to palliasse of nights, God help me.* Having vainly 
waited for Alfred to laugh, he added ingenuously, * Alfred! What 
has come over you of late? You have not said a word all 
morning.* 

Alfred started. ‘ I have been thinking, Brother Oswin, of what 
you have always said to me, about turning monk. Lately I have 
felt a great longing to renounce the world.’ 

Brother Oswin laughed aloud and rumpled his hair. * This is a 
sudden change of tune, indeed! Now, Alfred! Enough of this 
hang-nose behaviour at a happy time like this ! I know well what 
ails you. Some come out in pimples, and others get the melan- 
cholia for their growing pains. There goes the bell — I did not 
dream it was so late ! I must hurry. Off with you now into the 
fresh air ! ’ 

Alfred did not know where to turn. Brother Laurentius had 
no time for him either. Having spared himself the least of all 
his friars in making ready the hospital against the pilgrims, Prior 
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Haakon was again fallen ill, retarding recovery with restless 
impatience. He had empowered Brother Laurentius to conduct 
the reception and overhauling of the Franciscan Rood, which had 
been in store with the Cistercians of Ovisham since the pirate 
raid of 1346, and which was to be made over to St. Hand’s. 

It dawned on Alfred that God was justly putting him in his 
unimportant place. For years both Brother Oswin and Brother 
Laurentius had strengthened Alfred’s self-esteem and his 
obstinacy with their attempts to win him for God’s service. Now 
God would have nothing of his selfishness. 

There was no one else to whom he could open his heart. His 
father always seemed in some way to blame himself for any hurt 
befalling Alfred; wherefore Allred had long sought to keep any- 
thing like that from Edwin. As for his mother, he knew she could 
not be trusted to keep her mouth shut. He could hear her, 
publicly denouncing Juliana, and predk ting a day when friars and 
monks alike would rue the lost chance of having her Alfred one of 
their number. His brothers and sisters were too young, and his 
friendship with Elizabeth had not let him form any others. 

The Bishop had never seen a tile factory before, and Luke 
Robinson had never been introduced to the Bishop. To make 

f ood both deficiencies at one stroke, the Abbot arranged to take 
,ord Jerome among the Flemings’ (lav-pits and ovens, where 
Juliana, with Luke, was to meet them. The Abbot did not know 
enough about tile-making, and the Flemings lacked adequate 
English, French or Latin to expound in an entertaining manner; 
whereas Luke was equal to both. 

‘How would I not remember you, Mistress?’ the Bishop said 
graciously, lifting up the little hunchback from her knees. ‘In- 
deed, I remember telling you I never should forget! I shall even 
forgive your making me feel old : Father William has spoken 
to me or your daughter's marriage, and when last I saw her she 
was scarcely weaned. And this is the son-in-law? I hear, young 
man, that I am not a little in your debt for this economical 
scheme,’ he made a gesture embracing the tiling enclosure. ‘ But 
I see that the Lord God has already repaid you on my behalf. 
Such a wife as you are to get is worth ten fortunes. I stayed at her 
mother’s house when hospitality must have presented well-nigh 
insurmountable difficulties; and never, before or since, have I 
found myself so well looked after 1 ’ 

4 Mon seigneur est bien aimablc Juliana said bcatifically. 
‘ How I wish that on this great occasion, too, your reverend lord- 
ship might have honoured my house! Your lordship may recol- 
lect that there is much more space than here at the monastery, 

and that all my rooms are a great deal loftier ’ 

‘ Yet, my daughter,’ said the Bishop, a little gravely, ‘ is there 
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something about these stunted timber cloisters puts the world’s 
most splendid palace to shame. And that is the gloriole of pious 
endeavour, which has poured every ounce of effort and income 
into this our Cathedral, content to direct its growth from the 
most frugal of habitations.’ His affectionate glance now rested on 
the Abbot, who received it with downcast eyes, in a reverent 
6tance — which altered him amazingly in the sight of folk among 
whom for lone years he had occupied the highest place. Juliana 
felt deeply rebuked. When afterwards she followed the Abbot 
to k the cloister parlour to make final settlements connected with 
thefemarriage, she set her mark to more than she had intended, 

g aiy knowing what she was about, so confused was she. 

Meanwhile Luke conducted the Bishop and his attendants 
nd, from the shed where the tiles’ shapes and patterns were 
devised on parchment and all past designs stored on rows of 
shelves, to the smithy and gravers’ shop where the moulds were 
made, the long benches and bins of different-coloured clay which 
the workmen slapped and levelled and tagliated carefully into the 
brazen mould-trays, the sloping racks where they were set to dry, 
next to be stacked just like so many pastries, and like them 
pushed into ovens; and at length to the glaziery, where all the 
workers had bloodless eyes and cheeks, lead-blued lips and salt- 
corroded fingers. 

Hither had also come a deputation from the site, to inspect 
the replacement tiles for the procession path, just ready, for final 
colouring and measurements after shrinkage. Among them was 
a slim lad whose narrow shoulders and long legs betokened a 
recent spurt of growth, with thick daik hair so heavy the breeze 
could not stir its bird’s-wing smoothness, and fine grey eyes. 
Strapped on his back was a wicker crate lined with moss, in which 
to carry the tiles if they pro\ed satisfactory. 

‘ That comely youth,’ the Bishop said to Luke, ‘ reminds me of 
gbmeone, though I mind not whom.’ 

‘ It may be your lordship is thinking of his father, that lived in 
Mistress Trefeller’s house before my time,’ Luke answered, 
beckoning to Alfred. 

But Alfred made as if he heard someone calling him from the 
next room, whither he disappeared. The Bishop forgot him, as 
the Flemings sent forward one of their master craftsmen to beg 
permission to make a set of tiles bearing the Rocquefeuilles arms, 
as their gift in commemoration of Lord Jerome’s visit. In a high 
good-humour Lord Jerome then left. 

On the way to the account-caster’s office, where he had business, 
Luke ran into Alfred who did not see him until too late. As he 
made to dodge aside, Luke held him firmly by one crate-strap. 
‘Now, Alfred, what is the matter with you, lad?’ he asked, 
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genially, shaking him a little. ‘What have you done, that you 
look so guilty? I could tell you saw I meant to make you known 
to the Lord Bishop, which might have proved of great service to 
you/ 

4 1 do not look guilty/ Alfred said passionately, ‘ for I have no 
cause. And I was made known to the Lord Bishop long before 
you ever set foot into Bedesford. And there is no boon I would 
owe you — no, not if I were drowning, and you threw me a rope/ 

‘What in Heaven’s name has got into you, Alfred? We used 
to be good friends, you and 1/ 

‘ Ay — and I am not the only one you deceived into being friends 
with you ! ’ Alfred cried, panting to get it all out in one rush. 
‘ If you must know, I hate you because you are wicked. You ar£ 
forcing a pure, tender maiden * 

‘ Ah ! ’ Luke nodded, as much as to say now he understood. 

‘Ah I ’ Alfred mocked furiously. ‘You are no better than a 
ravisher, without heart or honour, as all Flemings are. If no one 
dare tell you so it is right that I should — for it is me you arc 

robbing as the King of the Jews did the knight Uriah ’ He 

stopped, hit ta*s linging and nose and lip bleeding from Luke’s 
blow. 

‘ Next time you quote the friars* talcs against anyone, see that 
at least you get them right, boy/ Luke said, without raising his 
voice. ‘Go and ask and see if that same King David was not 
singled out to be grandsire to Our Lord Himself — by that same 
wife who was Uriah’s widow. So that was by way of thanks for 
likening me to him. Away out of my sight with you now/ 

As he watched Alfred retreat, slowly and with his head held 
very high, Luke somehow did not feel rightly pleased on his own 
account. It was not because he had struck Alfred, which the 
lad had unquestionably deserved. Rather, it seemed to him that 
he had lowered himself in setting Alfred right about King David 
— or at all events about what God had thought of David in the 
long run. 

Poor, young Alfred: he was jealous; in a laughable way it was 
rather sad. Yet it was not so very long ago that, in like and much 
more laughable manner, Luke had been the one to envy Alfred. 
Might there not come a day when, most laughable of all, an old 
husband should have cause to be jealous of a young gallant? 
Luke dismissed this thought as quickly as it had come, so that he 
need scarcely acknowledge it, as an uncalled-for insult to Eliza- 
beth. 

Luke’s nature, as we know, was full of kindliness. It would 
have been normal to him now to perceive a great longing to show 
some small kindness to a lad whom he had had to beat. The 
unnatural absence of any such wish made him feel that he had 
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not in fact worsted Alfred. This must not be. And he must 

E rove to himself, to Elizabeth, to Alfred (and to any who might 
ave noticed Alfred come bleeding from an interview with Luke), 
that he had naught but die most Christian friendship for his 
bride’s former playmate. 

On the eve of St. Francis’s Day Luke paid the Abbot an 
unexpected call. He felt, he said, that his gift to the Cathedral 
was insufficient. For he would have honoured the Consecration 
whether he were to be married or no; and if he were to have been 
married on any other day, he would still have made offering to 
God for his wedding. Full miserly would it be to take advantage 
of both days’ coinciding. He spoke of Alfred, who at one time 
had been closer than a brother to his fair young bride, of Alfred’s 
talents. . . . He offered to buy Edwin’s freedom and dower 
Alfred’s entry into the Benedictine order. 

The Abbot accepted with unconcealed pleasure, commending 
Luke’s generosity and boldly bespeaking lor him God’s blessing 
and the whole town’s approbation. At this Luke flushed, he did 
not know why, and he said, likewise without knowing why, ‘If 
you please, my lord, I would not have this made public.’ 

‘Oh? * said the Abbot, surprised. ‘ Why the devil not? ’ 
Hesitantly, gropingly, Luke answered, ‘I am doing this for 
God’s sake and my bride’s. I do not want profit or honour from 
it. Please me and let this be a secret between us two. You can 
say it is the Monastery’s bounty.’ His heart still clamoured that 
he had not given the true reason, but still refused to help him 
find it. And still he felt the dull-burning shame that had not 
left him since that talk with Alfred, and which* ought now to 
have been replaced by the pleasing warmth of virtue satisfied. 
Why should he be so anxious to hide his good deed from all? In 
the end he shrugged; he was not the man to spoil his happiness 
with bootless brooding. 

The Abbot also shrugged imperceptibly. He also could not 
credit Luke’s stated reason; yet he could no more think of a better 
one. But he, too, was a practical man who valued his serenity 
above unprofitable research. He set himself a penance to combat 
his cynicism, and returned his thoughts to more interesting 
matters. 



CHAPTER 8 


THE WEDDING 


A golden, glorious day was October the fourth of that year 
thirteen hundred and sixty-onc. But long before any could 
know this, last night's red sunset or no, folk were up and about 
at Trefeller Court. Next door to the hall, the bridal gear was 
displayed, and some big chairs stood ranged in state. The maids 
brought in fire and rush-lights. Juliana, the Abbess of Thir- 
chcster. Mistress Tryfcllow of Clowes, and her plump sixteen- 
year-old daughter Kate filed in and took their seats. Then Meg 
opened the door again, and Jane and Gillian led in Elizabeth. 
The serving-women were divided, some looking after the remain- 
ing guests, som/» guarding the approaches to the chamber, some 
waiting further orders. 

A great barrel tub had been set up and left half-full of water 
overnight, scented with powdered orris root, rose leaves and 
extract of camomile. The bath was now tempered with boiling 
water. Elizabeth was in her linen shift, barefoot, her hair 
braided to make it wavy. She looked half-asleep and pale, but 
placid and in good health. Theie was a perfume of valerian on 
her breath. She did not even tremble, as most brides will, 
although the early hour was chill; neither did she modestly 
struggle when Jane took off the shift for her. 

The ladies could not help smiling; the sight was such a pretty 
one. Lady Philippa touched Elizabeth's bosom, which she could 
reach without rising or straining her arm, as Jane led the girl 
past. ‘ Pretty as white hind arc you, niece — only those will have 
to grow somewhat . . .’ and she gazed flectingly down upon her 
own by way of comparison. Mistress Tryfellow laughed and 
exchanged glances with the others : 4 With God's help that want 
will be remedied before the year is out! ' 

At this the brightness in Juliana's eyes leapt, and the red upon 
her fleshless cheekbones deepened until it shone as though oiled. 
Unknowingly she was all the while chewing her lips and kneading 
her fingers together. Kate Tryfellow was sweating quietly and 
breathing fast. 

Between them Gillian and Jane lifted up Elizabeth and lowered 
her into the batli. She did not gasp as she was immersed, but in a 
moment her teeth began chattering. The women soaped and 
rubbed her all over with flannels and wads of straw, so that on 
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emerging she was warm. They dried her with soft wool soaked in 
WUU£‘ They made her sit down, and drew on a pair of fine linen 
hoft; which they fastened with scarlet garters, and the bridal 
shoes, of flowered arras-stuff worked over wooden soles and heels, 
with blue laces ending in tiny silver bells. From now on whenever 
Elizabeth stirred never so slightly, you could hear it. She was 
made to stand up again and lift her arms over her head. 

Just as Jane was about to throw the new, silk shift over the 
bride, there was a commotion outside. It was learned that Little 
John had enticed the sons of the squire of Clavis Green to join 
him at a peep-hole and eavesdrop upon what no male creature was 
to have witnessed. The brideswomen frowned and shook their 
heads, yet none too seriously; Elizabeth with startling suddenness 
burst into sobs. She was given a cup of hot wine and a piece of 
white bread with butter and honey on it. 

The tight brocade gown closed about her, the laying-on of 

{ 'ewels began: Isabella Cinqmort’s necklace, grandmother Eliza- 
>eth Trefeller’s necklace, the brooch John had put into his 
daughter’s cradle the first hour of her life, two bracelets made out 
of Lord Gervase’s christening beaker, and pins and buttons, 
buckles, clasps, rings, and a silver girdle with links of chased roses, 
which was part of Luke’s betrothal gift. Then they hung a blue 
mantle of softest Flemish cloth about her, covered it with a sheet, 
and started on her hair. It came well out of the braiding and 
was combed and brushed till it crackled. A woman came with a 
troughful of white asters and late rose-buds, and these were 
fastened all over the long, outspread hair. That dpne, Jane and 
Gillian led her forward and helped her spin slowly before the 
ladies. 

‘That fold a little more to the left, Jane.’ 

‘Amrther flower, where the hair dips to the nape/ 

‘The amethyst could go a little higher/ 

‘Her mouth is sticky, and there are crumbs on her chin. Wipe 
them off, Gillian. Well, now/ 

‘ Beautiful. Oh, most comely/ 

4 Nay, good sisters/ said Lady Philippa, a little anxiously, ‘ her 
hands are somewhat red, and her eyes. And her checks are a 
tr-rifle too white. Let me see. Get me some fresh bay-leaves. 
Now close your eyes, niece, like a good girl. So: dip the leaves 
in the bath-water, Jane, and plaster them well down over the child’s 
eyes. Meanwhile, Elizabeth, put up your hands high again and 
do not let them down until I tell you. This is to drain the blood 
out of them ^nd leave them white. Now you, Mistress Smith, 
and perhaps you, Kate, go and stand on either side of her and 
drum her cheeks with your fingers, that we may drive the blood 
unto them. Go on ... Go on ... I will tell you when to stop . . / 
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Elizabeth stood, for hours as it seemed to her, her hands up 
high, her eyelids sealed, strange fingers tattooing her face. W 

‘ May I drop my arms now, pleased ’ she asked faintly. ‘ May I 
have my eyes opened again? Oh, are not my cheeks red enough 
by this time? f 

‘Not yet, not yet/ Lady Philippa said, yawning. ‘Patience, 
niece.’ 

‘ Before I forget it/ said the Mistress of Clowes, ‘ I advise you 
to have her fingernails trimmed. Where I come from, it is the 
general custom. And a wise one, I say. Many is the bridegroom 
I have seen to come down in the morning covered with streaks 
of gore. Though I will say your daughter seems meek and 
gende, I see no point in risking your son-in-law’s eyes, who is to 
be your mainstay in your old age, Cousin Juliana.' 

‘ I will pare them down myself, after/ said Juliana. 


* * * 


The entire household was assembled in the hall to catch the 
first glimpse' ot die bride. The weaving-women and ploughmen 
that worked for Juliana only by the day had decided to wait and 
attach themselves to the bridal train, unlike the bulk of the 
people, who had been wandering up to Cloudsway Waste since the 
preceding evening, in the hope of securing good places. Apart 
from the wedding guests, there were many pilgrims to whom Tre- 
tellcr Court, like every other house in Bcdestord, had extended 
hospitality. Most ot these also had stayed behind to swell 
Elizabeths following, and acclaimed her loudly. 

Someone brought a mirror to the bride. Elizabeth did not know 
herself. For the first time since she had been wakened, she began 
to feel warm — from the inside. She perceived a pulse of timid 
pleasure, which .shocked her by its treachery and, as she tried to 
suppress it, instantly doubled in strength and boldness. 

They led her into the yard, with countless unseen hands con- 
stantly patting and pulling her, to steady the heavy finery against 
disarray by the wind. She felt dizzy, but not unpleasantly so. 
The last tether ot reality snapped when her mother was escorted 
into the sunlight. For Juliana had had her gown made of the 
same brocade as Elizabeth’s, with a mantle of the same Mary-blue 
Flemish stuff, and she, too, glittered with treasure. Now it was 
her mother whom Elizabeth did not recognize, and conscious 
thought recoiled out of reach at the question whether there were 
two brides or one, and, if one, which one. 

She could not see Jane anywhere, Jane’s rightful place in the 
cavalcade being far behind. The bride was mounted, the bride’s 
mother seated in her litter. The hired fiddlers and hornblowers, 
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those from Clowes had procured at Juliana’s behest, struck up; 
and thev were off. 

Bedesiord town also was a garlanded stranger. Yet it bore 
many traces of unwonted disorder: remnants of camp-fires in 
every ditch, grass and weeds trampled undtfr every bush; every- 
where folk had spent the night. From the hump of the bridge one 
could see the extreme western outskirts, beyond which there was 
an area abloom with the tents and pavilions of the Damesborough 
Castle host. For Lady Agnes would not miss the Consecration, 
but neither would she owe her roof to anyone. The stubble where 
she was encamped was church land, so that she might quibble 
it was not strictly Anglemere. 

In the market-place the train was complemented by everyone 
who had slept at the bridegroom’s house. Luke was all in silver 
grey. The close embroidery on his grey doublet, and at collar 
and wrists was silver, the fur-edging of his short cloak costly 
squirrel; and he wore a cloud-hued silken cap that fitted tightly 
over his head, fastened under the chin. Since his hair was entirely 
covered, he, too, was a different person. 

As they came out on to the green, the last straggling herds and 
flocks could be seen to converge upon their path, and the sounds 
of the beasts’ many bells gradually melted into the tuneful 
clangour, pealing more and more distinctly from the now three 
belfries of the Waste: at the monastery, the hospital, and St. 
Hand’s own side chapel. 

From the hill-slope Cloudsway Waste looked as if all the ant- 
heaps of Creation had been transported hither and scattered until 
not a shred showed of the frayed turf. A heaving press of animals 
formed an irregular border, still growing; the river, flowing mild 
and clear as though distilled for the occasion, mirrored stretches 
of the wooded Ridge. 


* * * 

The crowds were motley; the monks were garbed as one, and 
their identities, known to us each and every one by name and age, 
quirk and foible, were submerged in a unison of holiness, as thev 
walked in measured procession round the whole of the Cathedral. 
They chanted in solemn harmony, and their tapers bedewed the 
somDre ranks with drops of bright burning that held their own 
against the sun. They bore banners forked and shield-shaped 
and the great Franciscan Rood which was this day conducted to 
its home. The rock crystals of St. Francis’s reliquary cross wove its 
own aureole; the Hand was a core of scaley glitter in its ambu- 
latory shrine. 

The Hand of healing was as a scythe, for that where It passed 
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all were mown to their knees. The episcopal jewels shot forth 
long-armed stars, that winked in silent lightning or hovered in die 
haze of incense and candle-heat wherever consecration cross 
marked a station. 

Then they passed inside God’s new sanctum; and we, to whom 
it had been intimate workshop until yesterday — we marvelled that 
they found the courage, consecrated ministers though they were. 
In the light from the Lombard window the Bishop’s regalia were 
momentarily quenched, while Benedictine drabness flamed up in 
patches of deep blue, amber, royal puiple, ruby, yellow, and of 
green surpassing emeralds. A thousand candles drove all shadows 
from the interior, so that the huge, whited piers were almost 
drained of solidity, yet fair, in their forestial heavenward trend, 
beyond description. By contrast, the scenes with which Hum- 
phrey had flecked the walls attained depth behind the blur of 
incandescence, which also filed the last roughness, betraying 
human agency, oft the carving work wherever stone had 
floweied. 

Women fain;ed and men wept with the lovely awe of the rood’s 
ascent into position. All at once the sedilia was in use, the stall- 
less quire in massed occupation. We did not understand all the 
goodly Latin sung back and forth, tor much of the liturgy was 
new, relating the Miracle of Cloudsway Waste. 

Next came the blessing of all beasts of Bedcsford: the cows, 
and the steers bemused with heavy chaplets, devout-eyed horses 
and shabby oxen, and the donkeys graced with the cross on their 
dun backs: cats squirming in child arms, leashed hounds and 
free curs; falcons in cages, chickens in baskets, also doves and 
geese; and ferrets swung to meet the benediction in leather 
pouches with drawstrings —and sheep, a sea of sheep, penned in 
a great fold made near the palisades; and some pigs, very unruly 
in a smaller pen. 


* 


* * 


The bride knelt beside the bridegroom. To herself she was no 
more Elizabeth, he no more Luke, than the priestly Abbot had 
been William Goliard, or the mitred magnificence before her a 
Lord Jerome who long ago had let her ride cock-horse on his foot. 
She did not sec, nor even feel Alfred’s faithful gaze. 

* * * 

The bride ale was held at Smithy Yard for convenience, and 
was also a housewarming. The servmg-folk who had had to wait 
at home, and those who had hastened to return ahead of the 
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new-married pair, stood shouting at the gate, which was wreathed 
in greenery and banners. 

Thus far Elizabeth had remained in the company of her brides- 
women, although on the way back Luke had ridden by her side. 
Here, now, she was abandoned, given up into Robinson hands. 
Luke leapt from his horse and held out his hands to help her 
down. It was as if now she woke up. She looked backwards, to 
right and to left, with pleading eyes that met nothing but en- 
couraging firm smiles and nods. She must let him take her hand, 
support her descending foot. Everyone shouted anew, as he swung 
her down to earth beside him. 

Holding on to her cold hand, Luke beckoned into the crowd. 

1 Here, Mistress, is your dog, that will guard your sweet sleep 
against stray comers, and here he that will protect your fowls 
from the fox — and here, Mistress/ he picked up a something that 
was tangle-haired and had pins for teeth, the whole creature scarce 
bigger than a mans fist, ‘ here is he that desires but to lounge in 
your lap and keep you from boredom — as long as there is none 
other to dispute that place. . . / The guests roared their laughter; 
the little dog yelped; he had a collar round his neck with a metal 
plate in front, into which were graven the words, ‘Amo dnmina \ 

‘ Here, Mistress, is your own groom, and these two your women, 
to serve none but you alone — the rest you shall meet later/ They 
looked decent, red-checked girls both; neither hailed from here- 
abouts. ‘God and His gentle Mother send you luck and happi- 
ness, Mistress, you and your husband/ the one said shyly. 

Her husband ! Elizabeth gaped at Luke, and again there was 
general laughter. 

Everyone stood aside for the pair to lead the way. then crowding 
after. 

'Tomorrow, when I give you the keys, I shall show you over 
your house. Mistress/ Luke said lovingly, ‘though I myself 
scarce know it so well as you do! Now we part only once more, 
for a little while — make haste, my darling, not to stretch it longer. 
For I hate every moment apart from you/ 

Elizabeth's two new maidservants came forward, with humble 
smiles to attend her to the little rest parlour. Elizabeth braced 
her feet and cried backwards into the medley of guests, ‘No, no! 

I want Ganna! Where is Ganna? Mother! Come you with 
me! Lady Aunt! Gillian! ’ She could see she was affronting 
Mistress Tryfellow and Kate, who were already at the parlour 
door, but she could not help herself. 

The maidservant who had wished her luck said low into Eliza- 
beth’s ear, ‘Your mother is hostess at this feast, Mistress: she 
cannot come to you. And it is not fitting that your aunt the holy 
nun should be your tiring woman before all this company. And 
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your nurse that I guess you cried for first, she is gone back with 
your mother’s steward to your old home, because m all the flurry 
the wain with your goods was clean forgotten, and you must show 
yourself with them set out about you, before the feasting can 
begin. / shall be with you, you do not know me yet, but I mean 
to be the truest servant to you — Bess is my name, like yours/ 

The veil they had thrown over the bride to keep her neat and 
cover her before the Bishop was now removed, the mantle taken 
off, the shoes exchanged for hcellcss leather slippers, hair and 
jewellery readjusted. Kate tried on the veil, using the water butt 
lor mirror. 

'Put that down, child! * her mother exclaimed sharply. ‘It is 
unlucky — withal it becomes you/ and in reproach to Elizabeth she 
kissed her daughter loudly. 

The maids refreshed the bride’s lace with water and wine; then 
she had to hold her hands over a basin for them to be washed. 
As the towel was wrapped round to dry them, Elizabeth* winced 
and shuddered: her finger-tips had not yet accustomed them- 
selves to the smelly shortened nails. 

When thtfy cmei^cd, the missing wain from Trefeller Court 
was half-way unloaded. Jane, Geoffrey and some others were 
arranging chests and furniture in a semi-circle round two chairs, 
in one of which Luke was already seated. Juliana went to speak 
to him, and as if unnoticing sat dow n on the edge of the second — 
in her gown that was the replica of the bride's, except for the 
extra fullness about back and shoulders. 

Accustomed to seeing her mother and Luke heading the table 
at home, Elizabeth stopped where she thought she was supposed 
to lake her stand, among the onlookers. 

‘ Nay, darling — yonder is your place/ whispered the eager maid 
Bess, pointing. 

‘ The bride ! The bride ! ’ the guests shouted again. 

Juliana rose, unconsciously tossing her head, and gathered her 
trailing skirts close to her, as she withdrew behind the bride’s 
chair. Her face was still rosc-hucd, but her eyes and the skin 
surrounding them were beginning to show the strain of the last 
months. 

‘Nay, Mother/ Elizabeth faltered, in a tone of beseeching 
apology, resisting the women who made to force her into her seat 
beside Luke, ‘ you sit. Truly, I am not tired * 

‘Fool/ snapped her mother, her black eyes sparkling outright 
hatred. ‘ Do as you are told/ 

Not many heard this, as they were taken up with the drollest 
elaborations on the bride’s innocent statement, ‘Did you hear 
that, Luke? Heard you her challenge? She is hot tired! God 
give you strength, man — it is plain you will need it! ’ and so on. 
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So Luke did not mark Juliana's hiss cither. For years everyone 
had prophesied him ill-health because he would not eat properly; 
now these gibes were all that was needed to send a craven chill 
into his heart. As had been said, so God-fearing a man was Luke, 
for all his easy-going jollity, that, with one or two exceptions he 
had almost forgotten, he had not sinned with women all his 
term in Anglemere. Asking himself whether he were equal to 
his guests’ expectations, whether he had not forgotten man’s 
natural skill, Luke in a moment was all doubt. And since lack of 
confidence was foreign to his nature, he had no practice in defence 
against it, and his misgivings overpowered him. 

Elizabeth sat down, her lip quivering. Now she would have 
been grateful for another word of gay, kind reassurance from 
him, or the warm pressure of his hand. But now he did not even 
look at her. 

The banquet was all hosts and guests could wish. Yet the closer 
day approached night, the more the good cheer waned from 
Juliana's face. 

At last it was time to escort the couple upstairs. Everyone was 
handsomely drunken; only the bride’s mother had done more 
than justice to God’s gifts, so that she lolled in drool-lipped dolour 
among the bolsters of her scat, unable to accompany her daughter. 
Luke had not drunk quite enough, and seemed something too 
conscious. The bride had not taken much food; the women had 
seen to it that what she did swallow was well-spiced, to keep her 
thirsty. There had been a moment when she felt cold sweat all 
over her face, her scalp prickling, her lungs choked in the heat 
of so many lights and steaming bodies, her ears splitting, stomach 
rising. But one look of her mother had quelled all that; now 
she felt only cold and hollow, stuffy-mouthed, and so weary she 
thought she could neither stay awake nor sleep. 

She was helped over to the bed, which was Flemish, carved and 
curtained, and had been blessed by two friars for good measure. 
She was quite calm: she was so very tired; and again everything 
was become unbelievable. 

4 This was the greatest day in your life, kinswoman,’ said Mis- 
tress Tryfcllow, taking the browned flowers out of Elizabeth’s 
hair, 4 so sec that you impress it well upon your memory, that it 
may entertain you later when your days are dull.’ Kate sighed 
and turned up her eyes. 4 Nay, but you look like a plucked fowl 
now, without all this.’ Mistress Tryfcllow pursed her lips, as she 
folded the bridal-gown and laid it away. 

4 Is it that ghe is too thin, Mother? ’ Kate asked hopefully. 

4 Ay. At all events she can keep her shift on* the mistress of 
Clowes nodded, 4 would that it had sleeves 1 Faith, but your breath 
is foul, Elizabeth — here, suck you this. Now remember, child: 
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whatever your husband will do is well done, no matter if you think 
it strange at first. More I dare not say before the reverend lady 
your aunt ’ 

‘I know/ said Elizabeth scornfully. ‘I know everything/ 

Mistress Tryfellow laughed and kissed her. 

‘ Plucked you may look/ Lady Philippa wept a little, bending 
over the head on the silken pillow, ‘but like a plucked angel, 
niece: so take heart. Remember that you are half a Cinqmort, 
and niece to me that, though of the icmale sex, is a ruler in her 
own right. Remember that Christ, who if He had wanted to 
could have come down to earth full-grown in any shape He listed, 
yet chose to have Himself born of woman. Show yourself worthy 
of us/ She made the sign of the cross over Elizabeth and also 
kissed her. * The first daughter you bear shall be my godchild/ 

The men burst in, red and roaring. Nudged by Mistress Try- 
fellow, Elizabeth smiled politely at those of the jokes which were 
not quite so explicit that she must feign ignorance of their 
meaning. The men undicssed Luke, and Kli/abeth screwed up 
her eyes. More shouts and jests, laughtci and blessings — and 
suddenly they weie all gone, and only she and Luke and the bed 
remained. 

Luke cleared his throat. 

Elizabeth closed her eyes the more tightly. She opened them 
and stiffened as she felt his weight on the bed. There he was, in 
his long linen shirt, his old-familiar, freckled face, his lush red 
hair — about to get into bed beside her. Disbelief was 110 longer 
possible. It was clone , it was ti tic, she had been married to Luke, 
whom she bad always known, and always known fully dressed. 
There is no horror like that of the familiar set slightly awry: a 
dragon is not so horrible as a calf with two heads. 

Elizabeth started up in bed and opened her mouth, and 
screamed. She made no other movement, she merely went on 
screaming, as if hoping to beat him off with her voice alone. A 
hush fell on the dance and song in the looms below, but w r as 
followed by the greatest uproar yet of laughter and cheers. 

Now Luke was maddened by this. He had felt soiry for her 
when he came in: they had verily peeled him a child from those 
blazing bride wrappings; the poor thing could not but be 
frightened. Gentle tenderness filled him — aided, perhaps, by his 
late apprehensions. That she should take on so now angered 
him inexpressibly. He could have strangled her for it— carrying 
on as if he were a ravening wolf or a fiend, he, who had been her 
best friend all her life. Not only had the whole of Bedcsford 
heard — the whole of Bcclesford thought that deed already done, at 
which he was so fearful of failing. 

‘End your screeching, you screech-owl/ he said, ‘before they 
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ring fire at Cloudsway — before they think out at Ovisham we’re 
sticking pigs at this ungodly hour— before the burghers of Calais 
think the war is come to them again ! By Heaven— but I will give 

you something to shout for 

Down below, the witch lay shivering among the woolsacks 
where she had crawled to stop her ears. Everybody else was 
happy; Juliana was at least unconscious. Little John went from 
room to room, tickling the women that had fallen off the benches. 



PART FIVE 


ELIZABETH 

(1361-1366) 


CHAPTER 1 

THE MISTRESS OF SMITHY YARD 

M istres^ Robinson of Smithy Yard did not rise until the 
sun Was well up in the sky, which, round about Candlemas 
time, was half-way through the morning. Now that it was certain 
she was with child, her husband had suffered her to di\ide the 
great bed of nights with bolsters banked down the middle. E\cry 
morning, directly he had left her, she would undo the barrier, 
draw the clothes over her head, and play by herself a game of 
Eremelgna. 

When she had had enough of that, she would get up. She 
would not let her maids attend her in the mornings, because it 
amused her to make a slovenly toilet. Sometimes, when air and 
water were too cold, she would not even wash her eyes and finger- 
tips. She put on whatever she had a fancy to, and if lor many 
days together this happened to be the banqueting gown Luke 
had given her for the Christmas festivities — if its gold lacing 
became tarnished, the sleeve ends torn from being trodden on so 
often, the hem board-stiff with stains, and the trimming of stone- 
marten draggled — so much the worse for it. If, on the other hand, 
she had a mind to an old blue smock she had used to wear about 
the dairy in her maiden days, and which pinched her breast and 
armpits, scarcely covering her calves — why, so much the worse 
for Luke. 

She wore it the day Sir Bertrand Jolybody’s son came to call, on 
his way to friends at Clavis Green. Luke was at Shoemaker Yard, 
and Asphodel Jolybody was shown into the visitors' parlour while 
word was sent to the Master. lie sat there, fidgeting in his soli- 
tude, and looking closely at everything about him wit|yg mixture 
of jealous curiosity and superciliousness, intent at Wtintei on 
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guarding his dignity, and ever wondering whether it were being 
affronted. He jumped when suddenly he grew aware of a child 
regarding him with a sort of inquisitive detachment; he had not 
heard her come into the room because her bare feet made no 
noise on the tiles, marred now by bold muddy prints. Albeit 
not in his own house, the tailor’s son thought he could not do 
amiss in shooing the creature from the room as you would a 
hen, amazed and aghast when she stood her ground. He stared at 
her and she stared at him, until he could endure it no longer and 
in a strangled voice bade her bring him something to drink. 
‘ Wait until you are offered a drink, forward guest/ said the girl, 
and disappeared. He thought he could hear unholy laughter 
somewhere in the distance, after; and complained bitterly to 
Luke. 

Although this was to him a very serious matter, Luke could not 
keep a wholly straight face, scolding Elizabeth, for she giggled so 
infectiously, and it was not often these days that they really 
laughed together. 

4 Well, you have told me so often that it is for the mistress to 
entertain guests in the master’s absence, that I thought I must 
make a start. There is no pleasing you/ Elizabeth said, with 
feigned sulking. 

‘ Now you will make me really angry ! ’ 

‘You would not think so highly of your fine guest, had you 
seen him as I did, picking his nose as he thought himself alone. 
Oh, you should have seen him start ! Oh, dear, I dare think of it 
no more lest I die of laughter! You should have him, Luke, 
settling his neck-chain, crossing his legs now this way and now 
that and looking to see which was the more becoming, patting 
and stroking his own hair and the folds of his skirt — oh, with such 
care! ’ 

‘You know well all this is beside the point. lie thought you a 
servant — some beggar orphan employed in the poultry \ ard for 
charity ’ 

‘ All the more dishonour to him, to demean himself and make 
great complaint! * 

* — and so he deemed it needful to advise me, a Fleming, how to 
keep my English serving-folk in check/ 

‘Ay, that must have been galling!’ Elizabeth sympathized 
maliciously. ‘ What did you say? ’ 

‘ What could I say? Should I have told him that the faithful 
service which in fact I get is doubly to be valued as there is no 
one troubles to exact it? Should I have said, “Oh, that ragged 
urchin as you called her, sir, that was my wife . My servants are 
all neat, hardworking folk that do their level best to make up for 
their mistress’s negligence ”? Is that what you would have had 
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me say? I had to say my wife was on a visit with her mother, 
and discourteously retrain from pressing him to stay. What do 
you think I got me this great house for, I wonder? ’ 

Elizabeth burst into tears. *1 did not ask to be set over it. 
Everyone keeps on telling me how lucky I am, and listing all the 
gear we own as if I did not see it round me every day. 1 did not 
ask for any, any of it/ 

Luke could not bear to see her weeping; besides, he told him- 
self, it was bad for her just now. He had heard that gain- 
saying a breeding woman’s fancies may cause her to miscarry. 
And so he finally gave in to her persistent demand that the 
woman Bess be sent from the house — for no better reason than 
that Elizabeth said she had taken an o\ermastering dislike to 
her. 

After she had got her way, Elizabeth was even more unhappy. 
It was not true that she disliked Bess, who had shown her so much 
affection from the first; and her heart ached for the injustice of 
Bess’s dismissal. The rest of the household sang to the key set by 
the Master : the Mistress was so young, so pi etty, so lately escaped 
from a harsh mottiei, let her be indulged for the short space of 
time that was left before, herself a mother, her youth was truly 
over! Elizabeth had ever got on well with serving-folk, workmen 
and beggars; and she was a welcome and a frequent guest at the 
kitchen and outbuildings of her own house, though she saw 
to nothing save having her favourite dishes brought to table. As 
her still childish appetite could stomach repetition much longer 
than the adults’, all vished secretly that she might leave the bill 
of fare to others, too. But Bess’s more serious love caused her 
concern for the young mistress’s honour, so that she had long 
been the only one to reproach and implore Elizabeth to mend 
her ways. 

Nobody realized— as how could they? — that Elizabeth did not 
enjoy acting in this manner. She herself could not understand 
that she did not enjoy it. The morning after her wedding she 
had promised herself that henceforth she would do as she liked 
in all things, no matter how inconsistent her caprice. Against 
her will they had made her the richest matron in Anglemere; so 
now she would take every advantage. Somehow she had assumed 
that doing as she liked meant not doing anything that was 
expected of her. In fact, most of her omissions went against the 
grain. Elizabeth, who had been wont to rescue broken cups and 
drink out of them to console them for the hurt they had suffered, 
who had rejoiced for Smithy Yard when first it was to be made 
whole and compensated for the injury and contempt of long 
disuse — she could not connive, if only by default, at the slow 
ruin of so goodly a household, without untold pangs. Yet 
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she felt it would be breaking her word to herself, to act other- 
wise. 

Juliana had taken to her bed for a spell after the wedding, and 
for the remainder of that year had never been quite well enough 
to leave Trefeller Court. At Christmas her daughter and son-in- 
law had gone to visit her; now in February she at last announced 
she was coming to see them at Smithy Yard. 

Elizabeth dressed with more care than usual and shamefacedly 
made a circuit of the house to see that all was as it should be. 
She went into the kitchen to consult with the women, who auto- 
matically cleared a corner of the dresser, where she was in the 
habit ol swinging herself up to sit and chat. To-day she remained 
at a distance, erect, with hands becomingly folded at waist-height. 
She saw that they were all either smiling or hard put to it to sup- 
press a smile. She felt utterly cast down by the humiliation 
that they should have penetrated her fear of her mother; and so 
she abandoned all her good intentions and with a haughty phrase 
left everything to them. 

Juliana had Jane in attendance. Elizabeth was surprised, e\en 
taken aback. After the wedding Jane as a matter of course had 
pleaded to be allowed to stay at Smithy Yard for at least the 
first year— the fiist month — the first week of Elizabeths married 
life. As a matter of course, Juliana had refused. Having gi\cn 
up the man she loted to her daughter, was she to throw in the 
one person on whom her peace and comfort were dependent? Yet 
their relationship was not what it had been up to the rime ol the 
betrothal. Juliana was not of the same mind i^ regard to the 
marriage two days running; and whenever she regretted it, she 
would blame Jane. Jane’s constant defence, that she could not 
have done anything against her mistress’s inmost wishes, had 
gradually assured the widow that she had far greater power over 
Jane than, for all that she owned her as a bondwoman, she bad 
ever previously thought possible. At the same time, she thought 
the less of Jane’s powers. Jane had neither helped Juliana, nor 
extricated Elizabeth from an undcsircd fate — which surely she 
would have accomplished had she but been able! And Elizabeth 
herself thought much the same. 

Juliana could have given no clearer pi oof of her feelings than 
by serenely leaving Jane and Elizabeth alone together when she 
asked Luke to take her to the counting-house. She would have 
smiled to see the two of them sit in constrained silence for some- 
little time. 

'Well, my Elizabeth?’ Jane asked in the end, wi£h a sigh. 

* How goes it with you, child? I have heard so little about you — I 
suppose I must account that a good sign. I have not seen you 
since last Christmastide — and before that the last time I saw you 
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was at your wedding. If you had needed me, no doubt you would 
have found a way of letting me know. I take it that your marriage 
has turned out as I hardly dared hope : after all you find yourself 
well-contented with your husband? ’ 

Elizabeth could no longer maintain her stiff, assumed indiffer- 
ence. ‘Cruel, cruel are you, Ganna, to say this to me; and you 
know that you are; you mean to be! You know my need right 
enough, and my misery. You did naught to avert it— and now 
you accuse me of the vilest unfaithfulness! Nay, it cannot be 
true after all, that you know what you aic saying: else would you 
not break my heart, accusing me of contentment! The Devil 
himself would not have the heart to mock me in my wretchedness. 
Not a day passes but people tell me all that I have got to make me 
happy. None mentions, none considers the price I have to pay 
for it all, and shall never finish paying! Willingly would I 
exchange places with a damned soul on Hell’s gridiron — so long 
as I might be assured of lying there alone ! I have tried — I have 
tried - and to none hut God and Our Lady have I spoken of it 

until now * She was shaking and sobbing. 4 Even if I thought 

you did not ktum — you must have known, better than I could, to 
what you condemned me, failing to save me from this! — what can 
I think blit that you cannot help me — I trusted you ever, and 
trusted in your power — but now ’ 

Jane took her in her arms, kissing and trying to calm her. ‘ Do 
you remember what I used to tell you? That you are my 
daughter, and will have to suffer even as I did ere we can be 
comforted, both of us? ’ 

Elizabeth wrenched away and dried her tears with a vehement 
gesture. 4 1 can ncvei he comforted now Allred is lost to me. 
since they made him a monk.' 

‘ He is no monk as yet. It will be years before he can take final 
vows/ 

4 Years* Am I to live like this for years? Rather would I die 
tomorrow. I know not even what I may he waiting for. If I could 
still believe in you, it might he different. But I do not believe that 
you could help me if you tried ’ 

Meanwhile, Luke and Juliana were conversing in the best of 
spirits. While he may not have admitted it to himself, Luke had 
missed talking with complete unreserve to someone who had his 
plans and schemes just as much at heart as he; and Juliana could 
not but sense his joy and relief. 

4 You see, Juliana, in a way Goodrich and Mercer have helped 
me. Since with her own eyes she saw them in Lord Hugh’s train 
at our wedding, Lady Agnes has severed her last remaining con- 
nection with them — which means that no one in Damcsborough 
will buy Flemish cloth from them — which means that if I were 

i 
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not an honest man I could now stop worrying about further im- 
proving the quality of Thirchcster cloth. But, unlike them, I am 
not out lor personal enrichment. What? ’ 

Juliana had said nothing, merely glancing eloquently about her. 

Luke threw up his hand : ‘ II you do not believe me even now, 
how can I expect it of anyone else? All I want for myself arc 
the means to carry on my struggle for the greatness and prosperity 
of this country. That is the truth, ll it were not so, why would 
I trouble to go on improving bur cloth? It was not the profits of 
weaving built this house and furnished it I Indeed, this is the 
first year that expenditure and incomings have more than 
balanced. You did not know that, did you? Now that we are of 
one family I don't mind telling you that I contrived to subsidize 
the weaving done at Trefcller Court so that you should not feel 
our working at a loss. You were, and still are, living on the wool 
trade in the main. As for me, agency for Damesbury Castle and 
Thirchester Nunnery, commissions on behalf of Cloudswav 
Waste, and above all provision of silks and spices and other over- 
seas wares, have kept me going. Consider that, in addition, these 
earnings of mine bore the burden of getting the weaving scheme 
under way, and you will agree 1 should be a much richer man 
were I to abandon it/ 

‘Then what can Master Goodrich and Master Mercer hope to 
gain by interfering with you? Is it just a matter of old scores? ’ 

‘ It is worse than that/ Luke replied, with genuine indignation. 
‘They, who lia\e none but English blood in their veins, care 
nothing for their country’s well-being or its honour in the world, 
only for their own wealth and power. They desire nothing better 
than for England to remain Flanders’ fool, for it profits them 
to get commission on the sale of English wool in Flanders as well 
as cm the sale of Flanders cloth in England. Therefore do they 
go about deriding our endeavour — to undermine people’s con- 
fidence, which is the first step towards setting people against us.’ 

‘ But do we need to have people with us? ’ Juliana bridled. 

‘So long as our cloth is not better than the Flemish, passive 
goodwill is the least we must desire. Where shall we be if outside 
Damcsborough nobody will want to give our cloth so much as a 
trial? Where shall we be if the Staplers collect enough support 
to press for legislation against us, such as was attempted by Lord 
Hugh? ’ 

‘Then indeed must we praise God for the great friendship 
between Lady Agnes and my sister ! For Philippa was much per- 
turbed by the Londoners' gibes — uttered without shame at our 
wedding feast! — seeing that her workshops and her cottars arc 
all given over to weaving/ 

After a pause, Juliana asked what must be asked some time: 
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‘ Well — and how do you like life as a married man, son-in-law? * 

Luke laughed a little, a little wryly. *1 trow it takes some 
getting used to, like anything new. I am still learning.' 

4 What — have you come to i egret it, so soon? ' Juliana herself 
could not have said what answer she would liefest hear. 

‘No, no: I got the wife I wanted, and would have no other. 
She is still the fairest, sweetest — it is only that — to you, her 
mother, I may surely speak of it— shall I say she is something too 
pure, too chaste? And bciore we were made one flesh, there was 
between us a trust and openness and case of understanding — all 
that is gone. Maybe it will come back one of these days. Yet 
at times — at times I have almost thought that she feels a repug- 
nance and dislike against me.' He ended on a note of enquiry. 

* Has she said anything to you? ' 

* Oh no, not a word, excepting that she asked me to let her alone 
now until our child is born — and that, I deemed, is not unreason- 
able.’ 

‘I remember,’ said Juliana carefully, ‘when first I lived with 
my John, I was so fond of him, I thought it a degradation and a 
danger to fcp fond of a man — so foolish are young women! — 
and so I said to him more than once, to protect my pride you 
understand, that I had been made to marry him — that it was not 
by my choice T had become his wife. . . . Perhaps Elizabeth ?’ 

‘Nay, so fond of me a* that she is not!' Luke grimaced 
ruefully. ‘But she will be one day, I hope and trust, when she 
comes to appreciate how lovingly I sec to it that she gets her e\erv 
wish. What did he ‘•av, vour husband, when you spoke to him 
thus? ' he asked, with sudden curiosity. 

k Oh . . . He laughed, I think. lie knew. He, too, was a great 
deal older than I. But I must tell you, from the first day I spent 
in his house, I was left in no doubt who was the master. Therein 
von may have failed a little, Luke. How do you think I learned 
to rule? I was taught through John’s ruling of me.’ 

Luke could not retrain from a little mockery. ‘ He was a better 
man than 1, your John, that is all I can say. He must have held 
a powerful secret.’ 

Juliana smiled also. ‘ Maybe so, Luke. Withal you arc falsely 
modest: mind you not how often I have let myself be ruled by 
you? With me you could always be stern when you thought it 
needful. Why not with her, your wife? ' 

* She is so young.’ 

‘ If you wait until she is older, you will find it the more difficult 
to bend her to your will.' 

*1 think you must have misunderstood rr»* It is not that she 
has committed any fault ’ 

‘ I understand better than you think, my Luke; and I tell you 
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this : sometimes it is expedient to find fault even if there be none 
— though, knowing my own daughter, I can scarcely believe 
that 1 I will be frank : do you think I could not tell at a glance 
that all is not as it should be with your household? To be more 
candid still: can you think Bedesford has not begun to talk? ' 

‘ Well, what am I to do? One thing : I will not have her upset/ 
‘Then there is not much can be done, is there? * 

' Perhaps/ Luke said diffidently, ‘ if it were not too much trouble, 
perhaps you would look in on her a little when I go away? It 
would be too much to ask you to come and live in my house 
during that time, I know — but it would make me feel so much 
easier about leaving . . / 

He would never have guessed that he had transported Juliana 
into seventh heaven. ‘ Luke, I will do it; though God knows my 
own house takes up enough of what little strength I have. On 
one condition — nay, two — I will do it. The one is that you will let 
me speak to my own daughter — lor her own good, Luke, as well 
as yours; I promise not to lay a finger on her/ 

‘And the other? ' Luke smiled. 

‘The other is that you will listen to one more word of advice. 
You know you have no better friend than me, and none more 
zealous for your welfare ' 

‘Yes; I know that. If you call these conditions, I accept them 
both/ 

‘ Well then, Luke; you really must try and do something about 
your Flemings. I nearly spoke of it before, when we were talking 
about the Staplers/ 

‘ What about “ my ” Flemings? * 

‘You see: you are already growing angry! - Stil, it is high 
time someone told* you. If it were not for Lady Agnes, Luke, and 
for me — Philippa is right out of patience with them, as is every- 
body excepting only yourself that are familiar with their ways 
of old. Everything is better, where they come from. They must 

have bath-houses —and wall fireplaces ’ 

'I thought you had changed your opinion about fireplaces! 
But what is wrong with the Flemings having them, and bath- 
houses as well, since they build them for thernvsclves in their spare 
time, putting no one but themselves to any trouble or expense? ’ 

* So much industry is not natural, Luke. What with their ever- 
lasting boasts of ail things Flemish, what are folk to think but 
that the Flemings work so hard in order to shame and scojrn those 
that take their well-earned rest? ’ 

‘I have never heard anything so ill-natured or far-fetched/ 
‘It is what folk are saying, Luke. And they are proud and 
haughty, the Flemings, there is no denying that. Look how they 
keep to themselves, south of the Cathedral. They have even 
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built a clinker wall round their houses — ay, and booth huts, such 
as the building workers have lived in for years, were not good 
enough for them. Not one has sought a Bedesford girl in 
marriage ’ 

‘But surely you realize most of them have wives at home in 
Flanders? * 

* They do not even sin with Bedesford wenches ' 

‘Is that to be held against them? Since when were you an 
advocate of vice? ’ 

‘I am only repeating what I hear every day. Folk say that 
the Flemings shun fornication in reproach to all that do not. 
Where the very monks are frail, it is wickedly prideful to be so 
very continent/ 

‘Can it be that I am dreaming? ’ 

‘You are foolish to laugh — if indeed it is so that you value 
folk’s goodwill. At Thirchester, my sister says, they bear them 
like grave lords ’ 

‘Poor little men! It is only that in their native cities a skilled 
weaver is no more rare than a ploughboy here — so that, where 
they find themselves the only master craftsmen of their trade ’ 

‘ See : even you speak of their “ cities ” ! Never have I heard 
you call Bedesford aught but “ town ”. People ask : why do they 
not go back to those fine “cities” of theirs? ’ 

‘ That is easily answered. Because here they get double wages. 
I can afford to pay a mere handful of master weavers highly. 
Without middlemen or costly transport, St. Hand’s can afford to 
do the same by the tilers. Have no fear : they mean to go back, 
most of them ’ 

‘That's right! Make their fortunes out of us and then turn 
their backs on us! Nothing that matters to us really touches 
them. Whenever we take counsel to safeguard our grandchildren 
they stand apart: for their grandchildren will not be here. It is 
all very well for you to defend them * 

‘How can I do otherwise, when every charge you lay against 
them is more unjust than the last! What about the staunch fight 
the tilers have put up against my lord’s new-discovered rent- 
rights? ’ 

For Baldwin had worked out that the tileries stood on manorial 
ground, namely, where the Wode used to flow before its diversion 
in 1352. The same applied to St. Francis’s Churchyard. Lord 
William and Baldwin had come to an amicable agreement over 
the churchyard rent; but on us that had begun burying our dead 
there, it was hard. On top of the grief of mourning, in addition 
to death fines, heritage tax and priest fees, we must now pay for 
the graves twice over. 

‘ Or perhaps,’ Luke scoffed, ‘ perhaps folk are on my lord’s side 
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in this, and say he does not fleece the Flemings enough? ’ Juliana 
said nothing, merely lowering her eyes, so that he saw what he 
had said in jest was the truth. ‘ I cannot understand what you 
want me to do, Juliana : since it is clear whatever they do will be 
held against my poor friends. No doubt I myself fare no better/ 

' Oh no : you are different; you arc not as other Flemings. Folk 
still hold to that/ 

Luke sighed, pulled a face, shook his head and laughed, promis- 
ing to think over what she had told him and sec what he could 
do. 

Before she went home, Juliana asked to speak with her 
daughter. Elizabeth, in her well-brushed dark gown and starched 
head-dress, rose without a word and without the merest pretence 
of a smile; Luke gazed alter them expectantly, and made an effort 
to exchange a few words about the weather with Jane. 

‘Do you never do aught but glower?’ Juliana asked her 
daughter, who stood stockstill before her. 

‘ I am not going to let you beat me ! * 

‘I do not recall ever having needed your permission/ Juliana 
returned — but not at all angrily. ‘But now I would not so dis- 
honour your husband. He must be a saint, not to have beaten 
you himself — to be sure you can now shield you behind his un- 
born son. Soon all England will be laughing behind his back, 
for that he docs not dare ask a single fellow-councilman to sup, 
because he is ashamed of his house; and some men he has busi- 
ness with he made tryst to meet at Thirchestcr Fair this coming 
Easter — when his only excuse before God and man Jor keeping up 
so huge and expensive a place as lie has set you over lies in its 
serving all business purposes! It is a crime — it is worse than 
outright robbery. The way you deal by his property would be 
grave sin against God if Smithy Yard belonged to a heathen 
Saracen instead of your own Christian husband. If you have no 
love for him and no regard for your soul’s future, do you care as 
little for the young life you have been blessed to bear? Have you 
not heard the friars preaching on how the parents’ sins are visited 
on the children? You do not care, do you, if your son grows up 
to be a thief and outlaw or a leper, unless he be born nlind or 
crippled? Look what happened to me for my parents’ sins! Every 
time your husband calls you fair, remember you have niy virtue 
and your father’s to thank for that! Not that I think you so very 
fair; but you are straight and healthy and clcar-wittecl. I should 
have liked to know my grandson assured of at teast the 
same! ’ 

Elizabeth was weeping bitterly, in a way she had never previ- 
ously wept before her mother. It can be seen that Juliana, had 
not her own heart been torn in conflict, might easily have found 
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other methods to make Elizabeth amenable to marriage than 
those that she had employed. And who knows, if she had done 
that, whether Elizabeth would not then have submitted truly, 
instead of holding on, with that part of her which no human hand 
could touch and no eye see, to that obstinacy which under torture 
acquires the title ol integrity? And then , who knows — but it is 
bootless to speculate about what did not happen. 


CHAPTER 2 
NOVICE AND PRIOR 


J uliana hacj less laith in verbal argument than in blows; she 
had insisted on Luke’s permission to talk to Elizabeth merely 
in order to reassert her parental claim on his wile. She was en- 
tranced in the prospect of becoming after all the real mistress of 
Smithy Yard, enjoying the confidences of its master and full 
power over his household. She felt so secure, that Jane could go 
to visit Elizabeth openly and by dav. 

4 Arc you alone? Are we likely to be disturbed? Where can 
we go to be safe from intrusion? ’ she asked as soon as Elizabeth 
joined her in the little parlour. The listlessness of Elizabeth’s 
greeting instantly changed into tense elation. They went up 
to the master bedroom. 

From the folds of her cloak Jane unwrapped a small figure of 
wood, cracked and tinderish with antiquity, but stained with 
obviously recent colour. ‘This is Saint Uncumbcr. Have you 
never heard of her? ’ 

" Of her ? ’ Elizabeth pointed at the bearded head of the image, 
clad squarely in its long wooden shift, and standing rigidly erect, 
with rigid outspread arms. 

4 Yes. In life she was a king’s daughter, like me, who was forced 
into marriage, like you. She prayed to Our Lady for a beard to 
spoil her beauty and preserve her virginity. Her prayer was 
granted, the bridegroom turned from her with loathing, and there- 
upon her father put her to the sword, so that she went straight 
up to Heaven and a seat among the Blessed. Time was when 
she was an honoured saint, openly besought by hard-pressed 
maidens and wives. But then the church grew worldly, and its 
princes outlawed her — for without forced marriages, what would 
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become of polity? So now few know of her, and she is worshipped 
in secret. I will instruct you in her rites, that she may uncumoer 
you of your husband. You will have to be patient. Receiving 
scant service in these days, the poor lady is apt to make the most 
of such honours as are paid her, and to take her time about 
acceding to the suppliants request. Let her see you grudge her 
nothing, and be diligent in performance/ 

‘Oh, Ganna! ’ Elizabeth was incoherent with gratitude, 
undampened by the hints of morose apprehension in Jane's 
rejoinders. And she could not get Jane to tell her where and 
how she had found the image. 

Henceforth, without fail, Elizabeth prayed daily before St. 
Uncumber, morning and evening. She kept this from her con- 
fessor, telling herself that praying to a saint was no sin and there- 
fore outside his province. He knew that she hated the duty of 
her husband's bed. Since all her sins, of sloth, mendacity, and the 
like, arose from this primary one, she was able to talk to Father 
Godfrey about it for hours together. She admitted her guilt, and 
he chid and exhorted her right enough; but the penances he 
set her were light; and she could see he thought ill of those whose 
oppression had brought her to such a pass. So far from feeling 
unrighteous, her heart was lighter than it had been for a long 
time. 

She went to church often; but this was the one thing in which 
she had valued the benefits of the married estate from the first. 
Her place was in the front rank among the housewives; and un- 
married maidens so much older than she that thiy-time last year 
they had despised her for a child, must make way for her and 
look up to her. .But her pleasure in church-going was not all 
childishness. 

None that has not done without a parish church, as wc had for 
thirteen years, can rightly estimate our delight in the Cathedral 
opened to our worship. Abbot William had kept his word, and 
the lay congregation was allowed into both upper transepts and 
the unfinished part beyond the quire; and, provided we did not 
interrupt the work in progress, we had the freedom of the site for 
transacting the business of the town. Every soul in Bedcsford 
waxed more and more assiduous in religious observances. Oh, we 
were good then; and goodness was no hardship, but the very 
breath of happiness in our lives. 

When the Bishop had still been in Bedesford, immediately 
after the Consecration, the central tower competition had been 
ceremonially judged. Besides Master Colet and Jacob, the com- 
petitors included Prior Haakon, Brother Laurentius, a West- 
minster man, and one or two other foreign building masters. 
Naturally each of these had perfected his design over a period 
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of months; however, for pious appearances’ sake each was. 
immured on the appointed day in a separate Benedictine cell 
vacated for the occasion. The idea was that each would issue 
thence with direct inspiration; in fact all that was left for them 
to do was spoil their drawings with finishing touches and pray 
hard. 

The Bishop chose Jacob Tcwsing’s design, which had the advan- 
tage in that New Bede’s Bridge was to some extent a model of it. 
But also it was very beautiful. Wc will attempt to describe it — for 
alas, go to view it you cannot; and the Bridge is too small and 
crude in comparison, with totally different proportions. 

It stood on four gigantic, pointed arches, each with another, 
inverted one poised upon its apex and rising to the support of 
the roof. The curvedly triangular spaces between the shoulder* 
of the basal arcs were braced with circular tracery. Strength 
in simplicity, mighty, unornamented grace were the qualities it* 
skeletal tautness most poignantly conveyed, triumphantly deny- 
ing the precarious, complicated artistry of its concept ana execu- 
tion. 

We were allowed to sec the winning design — for that matter, 
the losers were more than willing to exhibit theirs — and although 
this great work could not but proceed very slowly indeed, vou may 
imagine the breath-taking excitement of watching it take shape 
in bodily earnest. About Master Stephen’s demeanour, the next 
few months, the less said, the better. The srranger competitors 
simply returned where they had come from; Brother Laurentius 
possessed himself with humility and said, with perfect truth, that 
after all he had never really been an architect. As for Prior 
Haakon, all of whose experience lay in timber structures, he was 
too selfless to care. Also, he was much too ill. 

He was so ill he died at Easter. There was hardly anyone alive 
who remembered Anglcmcre without him. He had been Prior, 
first of all at Ovisham, since 1335, and afterwards had not stirred 
outside Bedesford for over fifteen years. We were fortunate t** 
have known in him the pattern ideal of a good priest — unlike 
such good monks as Brother Oswin, and even Abbot William’s 
successor, Prior Haakon had no earthly passion whatever to side- 
track his love of God and God’s poor. He was a preacher born, 
he was not clever, but his wisdom shone, and for a long time it 
had been our mainstay. We realized wc ought to rejoice in his 
death, sure to have crowned his life with immediate reward 
There were not a few who said the Bishop and Benedictines had 
shortened that precious life with the worry and contentions 
occasioned by the Cathedral. On the Prior’* death, however, the 
Monastery, too, did homage to his memory. 

After the requiem Mass Elizabeth saw Alfred; but he did not 
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look at her. At least she might weep freely, as everybody wept 
still for Prior Haakon. 

Alfred was rarely seen at the Cathedral now, mostly he had to 
attend Mass at the chapel behind the palisades. But at long 
intervals he was permitted to have visitors. His mother came, with 
her whole family— excepting Edwin. There was Jaffy, now very 
much the eldest, and looking something of a changeling, the only 
one of all his Widowson and Oxerd relatives to grow straw-coloured 
hair. Dickon, the youngest, born a week or so after Gillian 
Smith’s second Little James, had a whitish down on his delicate, 
veined skull, which might deepen to any hue; Janet, who could 
walk, talk a little, gather berries and sow radishes, had a head of 
hazelnut brown; Margaret, her elder by two years, was as dark as 
Edwin and Alfred; and Martha, the next in age to Jaffy, was as 
black of crown as Jeanne herself. 

The porter had got leave for them to await Alfred in the garden. 
Jeanne had sat down 011 a low stone bench between flower-beds 
and currant bushes, with all her little ones closely about her. 
Alfred hesitated at the vine-wreathed gateway : it was so seldom 
that she could thus take her case; in fact, he had never seen her, 
simply sitting, with her eyes closed and face turned up quietly 
towards the feeble sun; he was loth to disturb her. But the 
children saw him and called out. 

Before they met she suddenly stopped still again and, catching 
their mother’s unexpected, deep shyness, the children stared and 
blushed open-mouthed at Alfred in his cloister garb. 

‘Nay, Mother — you would not rise for me ? ' cricckAlfrcd. usher- 
ing them all back to the bench. ‘ Nay, Janet — a big girl like you, 
you would not qry on sight oi your old brother Alfred? Oh, 
Martha! I know well you bite your thumb only in the face of 
strangers. It is only me, the same as ever ! * 

‘ That you arc not/ Jeanne said, with her shy smile. ‘ Not so 
long ago you would not have thought of driving me back to sit! 
So courteous are you now and withal so easy, we cannot but 
become more bumpkin -like every moment, your brothers and 
sisters and 1 / 

Accustomed to the Master of Novices’ disciplinary sarcasm, 
Alfred flushed darkly — but then lie realized his mother meant 
exactly what she said. In truth to Jeanne he was not merely 
a few months older, without any change in appearance but that 
his arms and legs were hid: he was an entirely different being. 
She looked up to this raw, floor-scrubbing, dung-cartiijg novice 
with reverence and pride — she, who had never respected Lord 
William as a great churchman, because, like Brother Laurendus, 
she could never forget that once she had poured a basinful of 
gravy over him. 
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She questioned Alfred about his life and companions, felt his 
collar-bones to sec whether he had put on any flesh, and in turn 
bade him feel for the four teeth in his youngest brother’s gums. 

‘ Oh, but it is pleasant out here ! * she said with a sigh, moving 
her head from side to side, and breathing deliberately. ‘ We are 
so happy in your good fortune, your father and I. To think that 

J ou may be a bishop one day — I have heard tell of popes of no 
igher birth than you. There were enough signs, had we but had 
the wit to understand them from the first. Your hand, that in my 
foolishness I used to rail at the Lord God for — and which was 
surely meant for a sort ot badge, linking you with St. Hand: for 
when the miracle occurred I was pregnant of you, and thus you 
were marked. Ay; and you saved the Cathedral when you were 
only a tiny child, and mingled with the great from infancy, and 

were caressed by holy nuns ’ 

‘Mother! ’ Alfred tried several times to interrupt her; but the 
most he achieved was getting her to lower her voice somewhat. 

*Wliy should I hush? I am speaking nothing but the truth. 
And then — think you your mother did not mark it? — you have 
been tried -fiHl hard beiorc you have even reached manhood. 
None could have borne it better than my son did. It was God’s 
way of making sure to drive you into His arms, tor your own 
good — just as the other things we held to be misfortunes turned 

out to have been tokens of grace and honour all along ’ 

‘ Father has not come with you? ’ 

Jeanne did not answer at once, gazing round vaguely as though 
to make sure that Edwin was not with her. ‘ No, Allred. He is 
hard pressed with work, Alfred. They have put him on the 
diapered half-columns for the Nazareth porch.’ 

‘I know. I have looked for him there several times lately.’ 

‘ Children,’ said Jeanne, ‘ look over there where the good monks 
have planted Lord Jerome’s mulberries. Just be careful how you 
step, and don’t touch anything. Sit you down beside me, Alfred. 
I do not think it can he wiong to tell you this: that Edwin loves 
none of our children more than he does you. I can sec you 
wonder that he has not come to sec you. Your father is not as 
other men. To this day I do not know the half of his thoughts. 
But it is my belief that he has never ceased repenting our sin, ot 
which you were the fruit. lie is ever dreading that some mishap 
may befall you. He wants to sec you safe in God’s good books — 
that is why he is so glad you are to be a monk. So this is what 
I think : he does not wish to have you troubled with our concerns, 
for fear that later, when you have the power, you may think more 
of our weal than will be healthy for youi virtue. And he is 
proud; you are sure to have heard folk hold it against him, that he 
is no good at receiving gifts and charitable kindness — and I fear 
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me I, too, have scolded him for that pride of his, though I can see 
it might be a noble thing in one differendy placed. I cannot 
reason with him, you know that; nobody can. But I want you to 
understand that if he shun you it is for your sake diat he so 
denies himself/ 

His mother's explanation seemed to fit in with occasional hints 
on Edwin's part; yet it did not satisfy Alfred entirely. He thought 
this might be merely because it had come, unexpectedly, from her. 
He could not remember ever having heard her talk in such vein. 
(Jeanne, you must know, was not famed for wit and insight; and 
she was one of that small number to whom works of craftsman- 
ship do not speak with instant intelligence, which in the wife of 
Edwin Widowson was doubly extraordinary.) 

Franklin and Joan Oxerd and their son made no bones about 
cultivating one whom they expected one day to become an in- 
fluential relative. They brought him a basket woven of split 
rushes and filled with thrush eggs. 

4 Now we must make sure you will not forget your kin in your 
greatness, Alfred/ said Franklin the elder. * It comes hard to a 
tree man who prizes his independence as I do, to make presents 
for a purpose and not from simple fulness of heart. Your cousin 
Joan made this, and your cousin Frank risked neck and limbs to 
gather these that we hope may oil your throat and keep your 
strength up.’ 

‘Take heart. Uncle,' Alfred said, laughing, ‘for your kind gift 
can serve no purpose but kindness. First, can you believe it of 
me that I would forget you? Second, I may not keep these eggs, 
but will have to hand them straight in to the kitchens. Third, 
I must not sing above a whisper these days, for, as you can hear, 
my voice has started whooping up and down. And lastly, I am 
the lowliest thing they have here.' 

* Who is to say/ Franklin waved his hand, ‘ that you will 
not be abbot here one day, or something of the kind, all the 
same? ' 

‘You are as bad as my mother, Unde. If every novice became 
an abbot, there would not be many ordinary monks. Not every 
novice even gets to be a monk.' 

‘Nay, but you will/ Joan chimed in stoutly. 

‘ If you will pray God to accept me. Aunt, I should take it as 
great kindness.' 

‘ Certainly wc shall pray for you, all three of us/ Franklin said 
—and he let it be seen he thought this a most craft) move on his 
part : ‘ But you, right close to God's ear as you live here : do you, 
then, pray for us in exchange! ' 

‘ Of course I pray for you every day — wc all used to pray for 
you at home before ever we knew you were still alive.' 
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‘To be sure; but a near-monk's prayer is something different. 
And, not knowing of young Frank until we came back to Bedes- 
ford, none of you prayed tor him till he was six years old, poor 
boy; just you think of that, and see that he gets it made up to 
him! Ask your father, Alfred, if it is not so that unfreedom's 
duties to one’s overlord are more than replaced by all manner of 
new duties to one’s self. See you, thus I owe it to myself and 
mine to be ever alert and strike hard bargains.’ 

Franklin had become noted for his self-styled shrewdness, keen 
and miserly in the extreme — to listen to him. With the exception 
of Jeanne, the Oxerds had never been great workers, her one sur- 
viving brother the laziest of the lot. But James Smith had not the 
heart to part with him. The magniloquence constantly issuing 
from the little man never failed to cheer his master, who had 
entered Bedesford poorer than these Oxerds, and who could live 
content for days without uttering a word. 

* * * 

Everyone pitied in advance any man -.cut to succeed Prim 
Haakon, whose example it must be almost impossible to live up 
to. There had been talk at one time that one of the Bedesford 
friars was to be elected to the rule of the hospital, but nothing 
came of it. The new prior, for some years chantry priest to a great 
lord in Lancaster, reached Bedesford shortly before midsummer. 
It was soon seen that no one need be sorry for Prior Carlo* 
Trinidad; if anybody deserved compassion, it was the Little Grev 
Brethren. 

He was a short man, scarcely taller than Edwin, his skin yellow 
as oiled parchment, his chaplet of black hair mixed with grey* 
he had a knife-edge nose, long tapering hands; his voice sounded 
like a wooden screw forced home in haste; and lie spoke English 
so badly it was as marvellous as his predecessor's proficiency in 
our language. When first he stood before his flock, addressing 
them, they were disconcerted by the clank of iron, stressing his 
abrupter movements. For soldered round his waist under the 
harsh gown he wore a chain. Beiore \ou were used to it, the 
thought of the sores it must girdle made your flesh to crawl. We 
believe that he was so schooled to this mortification that he was 
able to control its sound; muting it entirely if he so desired, and 
deliberately using it to startle, overawe and reproach. 

His first interest was in the hospital’s infirmary. 

‘ Multum parvum est / he said curtly, as they showed him ovei 
it. ‘ Quod ratione ? 9 

'Before the Black Death, Reverend Father, what is now the 
pilgrims’ hall used to be the infirmary. But since then we have 
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had more and more wanderers to accommodate, and fewer and 
fewer sick come to us. As most of diem come but to stay over- 
night, meaning to seek healing of St. Hand, or else of Jane, we let 
the sick sleep with the hale— except they are dying, to be sure. So 
this closet more than suffices/ 

* Cut " Zhane ”?’ 

‘ A local leechwife, Reverend Father/ 

* I have read a copy ot the collected accounts of the Hand’s cures 
up to 1356. With so potent a healer at hand/ the Prior punned, 
using an English interpolation, ‘ what can anyone want with some 
superstitious old crone? ’ 

1 She is not very old ’ 

‘Ah! ’ 

‘ — and, I was going to add, Reverend Father, as far as can be 
ascertained, she prescribes entirely proper remedial prayers to 
go with her physicks, although we do see more than a little reason 
to deplore * 

'As I said, a superstitious quacksalver/ snapped the new Prior 
and, confronted by amazed silence, quelled the friars with a brisk 
jangling of his chain : proof of his safe, orthodox sanctity. ‘ Still, 
that does not answer my question/ 

‘ I had not finished, Reverend Father. I was going to ’ 

4 — contradict your Prior? ’ 

'No, Reverend Father. Pardon, Reverend Father/ 

* Well? I am still waiting/ 

‘The people arc poor. Reverend Father. This Jane more often 
than not refuses recompense. And there arc so mltny minor ills 
that folk do not like to go troubling St. Hand with. And two 
things St. Hand cannot cure, it has been found. Leprosy is one, 
and any affliction of the hand another * 

‘Have we any lepers here?’ Prior Carlos broke in eagerly. 

‘No, Reverend Father. We never had a lazarettc charter in 
Bedcsford. The nearest lazarettc is at Ovisham. We do very 
occasionally give shelter to passing lepers— in winter-time, when 
there arc few wanderers/ 

‘ And this Zhane — will she see lepers? * the Prior asked, narrow- 
ing his eyes. 

‘Not so far as is known. I doubt she would risk going so far 
against the Law. You must know, Reverend Father, she lives in 
a great, teeming household that no leper would dare afoproach. 
And even if they feared neither Law nor contagion, the Mistress 
and her son-in-law would never allow it. In addition to their 
own work-people, they keep open house for wanderers, wHo would 
all be frightened away/ and the friar explained the utilitarian 
charities of Trefeller Court which, weakening the position of the 
hospital, had for years fed the Franciscans’ growing antipathy to 
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Luke. Prior Carlos Trinidad grimly heard him out without any 
interruption. 

He went on to question the friars as to every detail of local 
conditions. But we must say this for him, that he did not rest 
until he had supplemented their report with seeing for himself, 
until he was familiar with everything, from the lie of the land to 
the faces of people and their names and antecedents. The trouble 
was that, in loving remembrance of Prior Haakon, the people for 
the most part were prepared to resent the newcomer. And though 
none can deny that his ways made it easy to dislike him, we must 
also admit that the reception he met with was not calculated to 
soften his manner or his views. 

His third Sunday in office, he called the friars together again 
after Vespers. 

4 My sons and brethren. Something will have to be done. 
Before God placed me amongst you, 1 was given to understand 
that nowhere was our Order’s influence so great as in this country 
of Anglemere, and particularly in Bedcsford. Investigation has 
confirmed that indeed it used once to be so. Aged and ill as he 
was, the late Father Haakon’s slackening the reins to the point ot 
letting them slide is perhaps not to be wondered at. However, no 
time must be lost in snatching them up, lest they trail right out 
of grasp. For, just as rolling downhill takes a fraction of the 
time required for laborious ascent, so influence on the decline may 
dwindle to nothing in as many weeks as it took years to acquire. 
Have any of you any suggestions? Yes, Brother Edmund? ’ 

‘ You wrong the sainted Father Haakon, Reverend Father/ the 
friar spoke up respectfully. 4 It is only since the Cathedral was 
consecrated that we have preached to well-nigh empty meadow - 
land. Before, you should have seen the crowds — quite often we 
had to carry on two simultaneous services. To be sure, in him we 
lost an incomparable preacher * 

‘It is becoming and pleasing in you to speak up for your late 
superior. Howbeit, too often the survivors’ regret turns a dead 
man into a saint; on the other band, saints are not always the best 
rulers. Your affection is a testimonial to my predecessor’s 
character; complete lack of discipline within this hospital and 
the absence ot respect I have encountered outside, to say nothing 
of the grovelling diplomacy that I find is expected of me on 
Benedictine territory — these, I fear, form incontrovertible proof 
of his practical failings. The irony of the whole situation, as well 
as the key to it, lie in the crypt of the Cathedral, whose mis- 
appropriation is brazenly affirmed by its unchanged dedication.’ 

‘In truth there was nothing we could do to prevent that, 
Reverend Father. Belike you do not know all the circum- 
stances ’ 
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‘ Pray credit me with a little common sense, Brother Wilfred. 
I am quite aware of how it all happened. The initial act of 
robbery, I quite agree, could not be stopped. But would you not 
call him fool and coward, in ordinary life, that failed to cry, 

* thief! ” and run in pursuit of the robber when the deed was 
done? What, then, would you call one who did run after the 
robber — but only to kiss his hand and beg to be allowed to carry 
the loot for him? Yes, Brother Laurentius? ’ 

*1 was going to ask, might one not call such a one a model 
Christian? ' 

‘I will even concede you that, my son. One might. It 
requires a subtlety which I know well is all too rare, to decide 
correctly when to be meek and when militant. I am quite 
sure the late Father Haakon exercised such wit as he had 
conscientiously, and I am not recriminating. 1 but wish to 
inform you that I intend to pursue an altogether different 
course/ 

He paid his first formal visit to Lord William as the Bishop's 
vicar. In his capacity of Abbot, Lord William had so far evaded 
his Franciscan brother, having had him received by proxy. Each 
time the Prior had called, he had been made to state his business, 
which had then been referred to various monks in charge of 
appropriate offices. 

For what seemed a long time Lord William side-tracked Prior 
Carlos with courteous questions as to what sort of journey he had 
had, what he thought of the weather and its prospects for the 
winter, and so on; the Prior clanked his chain in vain. Whether 
it was that the Abbot relented in the end or that he grew 
careless — at last the host asked what the newcomer thought of 
Bedesford. Quick as a swooping hawk, the Prior answered that it 
struck him as an uncommonly lawless parish. (Bear in mind that 
Lord William was nominally acting parish priest, as those suc- 
cessively appointed remained invisible.) 

‘Ay, the Eastcrwoods are sore infested with outlaws/ Lord 
William nodded sadly. ‘ I believe your Brother Laurentius did 
some very good work among them at one time? I have often 
thought it would be a most worthy and most useful enterprise for 
the preaching friars to undertake a serious apostolic mission, a 
sort of unarmed crusade, into this wilderness of ours. . . / 

Prior Carlos pretended to admire this as an inspired suggestion. 

* And I will most surely crave the Bishop's formal sanction of it — 
as soon as we have stamped out the lawlessness rife among the 
so-called law-abiding, which must be our first concern. There is 
this man Robinson, for example. I taxed him with his malprac- 
tices. The knave pleads ignorance, which, of course, is no defence 
in Law/ 
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What sort of crime? Smuggling? Usury? Tithe or tax 
evasion? * 

‘ I should not put any of these past him; but the offence 1 have 
in mind, which he carries on quite openly, is laying exclusive pos- 
session to the trading in certain commodities, as the Statute puts 
it/ 

* If that is all, I fear we can do nothing. I fear if he were 

charged with that, we might find ourselves accused of high 
treason I His Grace of Lancaster, in company with the great 
Richard Lyon of London, is noted far and wide for that same 
practice, on an infinitely larger scale ' 

‘ You can hardly compare Luke Robinson with the King's 
second son! ’ 

‘Neither/ said the Abbot gravely, ‘can you so compare their 
activities. Luke has never harmed anyone, on the contrary; 
whereas those others already have two famines to their credit/ 

‘I see I am not to look for your support in combating^crime/ 

* Say no more, lest you say too much, and find cause to regret 

it, my friend/ the Abbot amiably cut him short. ‘If so be you 
came to me with “crime” worthy of the name ’ 

‘Would you say, then, that sorcery comes under that head? 
Very well; there is a flagrant case of it : a woman, without brief 
from any barbers' guild, or church licence, doctoring all comers. 
I happen to come of a long line of physicians, at home in Castile, 
and myself conlcss to some trifling medical skill, so that I can 
judge of this woman's doings. I have tried my best, speaking to 
the people with kindness and helpful advice; but so firm is this 
evil woman's hold, that even the more respectable townsfolk 
refuse to listen to me. Farmer Smith’s wife even barred my 
approach to the cradle when in pure benevolence I bent to see 
what her fat brat was squalling for. Do you mean to tell me that 
you have heard nothing about her philtres and spells and dancing 
under the Weird Oak at the full moon ? ' 

‘ Rumours. Shall priests of God lend ear to idle gossip? Have 
you any proof? Or witnesses? ’ 

‘ One of these days/ the Prior rose, whispering with fury, 4 1 
shall bring you proof. I shall bring you witnesses/ 

* And you shall find me most ready to examine them/ the Abbot 
promised, with an encouraging nod of dismissal. 

The substance of this interview was common property by 
evening. 

Prior Carlos went also to the Manor. But in the presence of a 
mere temporal lord he employed so overbearing a tone that he 
hardly got beyond his opening phrases before Lord Hugh bade 
his men-at-arms cast the Barefoot head-first into the moat. 



CHAPTER 3 
THE TEMPTATIONS 


L uke was gone and Juliana was coming, and would lie in his 
place of nights by Elizabeth’s side. There was no time to 
be lost in taking St. Uncumber out of the beds tr aw; the maids 
were rushing all over the house in diligent anticipation of Mis- 
tress Trcfeller. 

Between the Robinsons’ farmyard and Walter Greene’s meadow 
lay a small wilderness where Luke meant one day to have a 
herbary and pleasure-garden. There stood what in the old days 
had been the least and poorest of the dwelling-workshops com- 
posing the yard of smiths. Obscured and preyed upon by the 
unchecked growth of weeds and bushes, this hovel was not worth 
repairing, nor pulling down until the final clearance work was put 
in hand. Meanwhile it was no use even as a shed, and no one 
ever had occasion to go there. Elizabeth had stumbled on it by 
accident when Luke had first acquired the place. 

Having pulled the wooden idol from the bed, Elizabeth dressed 
herself ready to go out, concealing St. Uncumber under her cloak. 
Sure enough, before she could leave the room two serving-women 
came panting in with fresh straw and festal coverings, and began 
at once to pull the old bedding to pieces. 

4 We thought — it best; wc thought — you — would — have it thus, 
Mistress,’ they ejaculated, between vigorous heaves, bestrew- 
ing the floor with bolsters and flattened hay. ‘Your mother 
shall find naught to cavil at — at Smithy Yard. Are you think- 
ing of going out? Mistress Trefeller will be here before 
noon.’ 

* It is early yet. I have a mind to go to St. Hand’s, as I feel low 
and it will cheer me. You know I did not go last Sunday. I want 
no company. It is such a fine day, and dry.’ 

Although she proposed to walk so far, neither woman said a word 
of restraint. Juliana had not lowered her voice, the preceding 
Sunday, telling her daughter that if she was not well enough to 
render his dues to her husband, she must not be allowed to tire 
herself out going to church so often; and Elizabeth’s tearful 
protests also had been distinctly audible. Only Luke had so 
mumbled none could say on whose side he had spoken. 

Elizabeth managed to slip out of the house by a back way with- 
out encountering any more of her busy servants. Out of sight 
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behind the farmyard buildings, she knew herself safe, let the hood 
slide down and raised her face, taking in the free air, the more 
delicious for that she breathed it all alone. Soon she had to take 
care and look where she was going, hold up her skirts and wrap 
them close, that the undergrowth might not tear them or bring 
her to fall. Then she squeezed through between the young firs 
and slim leafless ash-trees, that had reduced the walls once flank- 
ing a door to mounds of loose rubble. There had never been 
any windows; a little light filtered inside through the smoke vent 
and gaps in the roof and walls; the house was inhabited by 
brambles, nettles and bracken, shoulder-high. Creeping plants 
with furry leaves were thrusting through all interstices; here and 
there an insect's dismembered wing flashed faintly in a cobweb. 
Elizabeth laid the saint on a stone and looked about for a good 
place. Along one wall, under the weeds, she found an earth 
bank which doubtless had served as a bed; the edg^ was 
crumbling, and soft enough for her to dig into the side witfi her 
hands. She made a hole which she lined with flat stones and 
shored up with a latticework of sticks. There she hid St. Un- 
cumber, pulled the downtrodden weeds together so as to screen 
the image, rubbed her hands clean and dusted her clothes, and 
hurried away, round by the fields, to avoid the main road. Her 
dress was in sad disarray, but none who met her beyond the green 
thought it unusual to see Mistress Robinson with headgear askew 
and withered leaves, burrs and thorny twigs clinging to her goodly 
gown. 

At the site more people offered to detain her than she had 
looked for, on a week-day. Many of the workmen and water- 
women stood idle, talking in groups; and all wished to question 
and wish her luck, since the news of her fair hope had only lately 
spread. She could have wept with \cxation that she might not 
vent. At last she escaped to the Cathedral; but as soon as she 
could, decently and without attracting attention, left again and 
ran across to the Monastery. And there, for a wonder, she did 
find Alfred this time. 

He was in the garden, tending a bonfire of last year's leaves 
and of the straw and brushwood that had protected seed-beds and 
plantations through the winter. Its sweet-pungent smoke had 
caused her to pull herself up on tiptoe and gaze over the paling; 
Alfred on the other side raised his eyes at the same moment. 
After a little Alfred dropped the stick with which he had been 
stirring the pyre, and came over to her. On his side of the fence 
'there was a large stone, enabling him to climb up and lean over on 
his elbows, so that she need not stretch. 

Alfred had grown; his shoulders were broader, arms thicker, 
with muscles more prominent than the joints which had used to 
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stand out most. His face was browner than ever, his shining eyes 
and thoughtful mouth and brow manlier than of old. 

Hot after all her fast walking, Elizabeth had thrown back her 
cloak so that it hung down behind without covering even the 
shoulders; and he saw without meaning to look her new-rounded 
breasts and rounding belly. He clenched his teeth, and clenched 
them more tightly still on shifting his glance to her hands : thin, 
with long, frail-boned wrists, pale — but with dirt round the finger- 
nails and in the creases of the knuckles, clasped round two of the 
tall stakes, as she stood gazing up at him. 

He could not help himself; he whispered, ‘ My Elizabeth/ Had 
he not whispered it, it had been a groan. 

‘ Alfred,’ she said, as though she must fetch up the name from 
the bottom of her heart. He put a hand over each of hers and 
pressed them, and then let go and withdrew his own quickly, and 
made the stake-tips prick hard into his palms. Now they neither 
of them knew what to say. They asked each other how they had 
been faring, and both answered, 1 Well/ After a pause Elizabeth 
added, * And now it is so that I am with child, Alfred/ Her eves 
brightened, but did not overflow, with tears. 

Alfred nodded. ‘ And you are not glad? ’ Her tears began to 
fall. ‘You must not harm it with weeping/ he remonstrated 
awkwardly. 

Elizabeth swallowed and rubbed her eyes — at least this made 
her move her hands away so that the sight of their child-like, 
prisoner-like clutching no longer tore his heart in two. ‘ No/ she 
said, ‘I am loving it already — the times when I cari*believc in it/ 
now she laughed a little. ‘No, Alfred: but I am afraid, afraid 
for it. If only I could see it and watch over its growing ! All the 
time I am thinking of all I have done amiss — not only in the wa) 
of sirl, but in all manner of thoughtless doings that one shoulc) 
avoid at such a time. Every day I hear of another thing one 
should not do, and then I remember that I have done it, often. 
I skinned a hare last week. This very day I ducked through under 
a fence. When there is anything to look at, I look, without 
remembering to ask myself first whether it will profit or harm the 
child. I have seen folk with fiery marks on their faces — yet I 
never remember until I have done it that I ought not to stare 
into the hearth flames. Some women bear dwarfs, and cloven - 
footed monsters. With none can I ease my heart as with you, 
Alfred. Alfred : I never feel sick, the way a woman ought/ 

‘ My mother was not sick every time, with hers. Surely, if you 
feel well and strong, it cannot but be of good health, too/ 

‘ So Ganna says also. Let me look at you, Alfred/ she said, as 
if she had been doing anything else, and frowned as though she 
saw him far in the distance. ‘ To-day I want to look at you, for it, 
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that it may grow like you to look at. I have tried to see you 
before this day, but you were never to be found. So now I will 
make up for not having been able to look at you often, by looking 
right hard. Alfred: you will love him, won’t you?’ She had 
thought she might tell him that she wanted the babe to resemble 
him not only for her soul’s comfort, but also because it would be 
easier for them thus — when the time came that they might yet be 
man and wife. But she lound she could not bring herself to say 
this. 

‘To be sure I shall. How could 1 not? ’ 

4 No matter whom he looked like? Sometimes I wonder, Alfred, 
whether / should go on loving it — if it were to look like him ? ’ 

‘You could not help yourself loving your babe,’ Alfred said, 
with a confidence the more emphatic as he was doubtful of his 
own feelings in such an event. ‘It would he wickedness and 
cruelty; it is not in you/ 

‘I can be wicked right enough/ 

‘But cruel you could not be, I know/ 

* Perhaps you arc right/ Elizabeth said, with a sigh of relief. 

‘ Babes arc so help!* s* One cannot but be good to them.’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Alfred : now I want us to talk about you and me ’ 

‘No! That is something we may not talk about, if we arc to 
go on knowing each other, friends/ 

Elizabeth stared at him, as he might be a stranger, voicing 
unheard-of sentiments. Albeit he knew he was right, and knew 
what it cost him, he felt guilty and ashamed. She made him feel 
that he was failing her, that he was no better than my lord when 
he used to cast off those that had trusted him with their love — 
that he might as well ha\e struck her in the face. If he explained 
what in principle she knew r as well as he did, he would only make 
it worse. 

4 So you want me to bear this burden all alone/ she said with a 
touch of scorn. 

‘This is a burden we may not share — though you know well 
you arc not alone in bearing it,’ Alfred answered sorrowfully. 

‘ Forgive me,’ Elizabeth said, after a pause, and sighed. ‘ I must 
go soon. My mother is coming this morning/ Alfred, too, looked 
round at the faintly rustling pyre. After that they were silent 
again and at a loss, yet loitering on until it grew so late that 
finally they must part in haste— which meant, without renewed 
pain. 

Alfred poked up the fire and fed it, then leaning on his stick 
and pensively watching the fresh jets of smoke. His gaze followed 
them to where they merged into one thick, wadded column, which 
unfurled, farther up, and melted into a misty likeness of Eliza- 
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beth — but an Elizabeth without a head or face. It was her body 
he saw, veiled not by decent, thick cloth, but in the flimsiest 
fluttering as of cobwebs or flowing water. It was the fruit-like 
breasts he saw and the curving beneath; his heart beat in his 
throat; and with the smoke’s every sinuous writhing, waves of heat 
and cold succeeded each other down his spine. For sure the 
Devil must have stolen into his heart the while it stood unlocked, 
unguarded in Elizabeth’s presence. ‘Away, avaunt!' he said 
under his breath, crossed himself and looked elsewhere — 
but the image of the smoke remained betore his eyes like a 
bandage. So he shut his eyes; for an instant the smoke teased 
him once more, red and green now against the background of 
uncolourcd darkness. Then worse supplanted it. 

He knew how children were got; but he had never pictured it. 
When he had felt his heart break, watching as Elizabeth and 
Luke were wedded, he had not asked himself why he should feel 
so, and why, seeing that she was not dead and no one had ex- 
pressly forbidden them to meet in the future, he should have 
regarded her as lost to him utterly. What had made him roam all 
over the building ground, wringing his hands and giving his feet 
leave to break his neck for him if they would, all through the 
night after the wedding? Only now did he know why: because 
it had been the wedding night, because Luke would possess Eliza- 
beth — in that sense of his possession Elizabeth was indeed lost to 
Alfred. Now, with his eyes closed, he saw them getting the child 
she carried. And it was not only that thereupon he hated Luke 
with such a hatred that any previous feeling paled to a tolerant 
distaste. In his mind’s eye there was pictured not only the slaying 
of Luke and the tearing him away from his wife — but there was 
also the leaping of Alfred into Luke’s place. 

He went through the rest of the day as in a dream. As in a 
dream he suffered cuffs for his idle mooning, as in a dream lay on 
his knees in the chapel that night, took broom and pail in hand 
when the dawn came. If he were to be honest, he could not even 
call it a bad dream. For wrapped in it he experienced such 
delights — though the dream was a dream, the sense of delight was 
real. 

As time went on, the dreaming was not dispelled. Wherever 
he went, whatever he was set to do, it held him, persecuted him 
with new variants; all things were food to it, fuel to the flame, 
manure to lurid proliferating flowers. He had no pcac<$. In his 
sleep the dreams did not slacken, and he woke unrested. 

He found himself drawing pictures into the sand as in his boy- 
hood, and had to rub them out with all speed. If only his hand 
had been commanded to some definite draughtsman’s task, tying 
down mind and eye to absorbing overscership, he thought, the evil 
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visions might have been held at bay. The society and example 
of Brother Oswin might have driven them off. But from this he 
was debarred for the nonce. He might not particularly attach 
himself to any monk. Not that he was attracted by any of the 
others who, like Brother Oswin, resisted the general laxities. They 
were men that looked tor ever pained and stalked about in ludi- 
crous kill-joy fashion, which only seemed to put the Abbot and 
his followers in the right, worthier of emulation than their 
detractors. As it was, some of the other youngsters likened 
Alfred to that gloomy handful; for he tried to shun them now, as 
their wonted talk was calculated to encourage the devil that was 
riding him. 

To make matters worse, there was choice food for ribald talk 
just then. 

The Abbot was shortly to embark on a round of inspection ol 
all the religious houses of the Sec. Thiee times this had been 
postponed from year to year; now, still prevented by pressure of 
affairs, Lord Jerome had written to empower Lord William in his 
stead. 

Certain obstinate lumours made it neccssaiy that Thirchester 
nunnery be looked into. The nuns' close relations with the 
Flemish weavers, and Lady Agnes’s frequent long visits, with her 
henchmen, had given rise to scandalous speculations which 
threatened the security of revenues from the border district and 
its peace. 

‘I myself doubt that there is anything in the rumour,' Lord 
William said to Baldwin Cinqmort. ‘ If there were, most likely no 
one would have heard anything of it. Usually it is innocence 
comports itself so careless of appearances.’ 

4 For my sister’s sake and the family honour, I hope that you 
arc right.’ 

‘I feel sure of it — if only because T am acquainted with your 
sister. It amuses, though it can hardly surprise me as an old 
priest, that you, like most people, unhesitatingly assume the yet 
unproven charge is true. I have not come across the reverse 
preconception, which is at least as likely. When I have pointed 
this out, people have taken it as a matter of pious formality on 
my part.’ 

‘Then, even supposing you find nothing wrong, do you think 
the rumour will be silenced? ' 

‘ I think we can enforce penalties upon its repetition, of a suf- 
ficiently deterrent nature. With the poor nuns vindicated under 
the Bishop's seal, I don't think that the punishment of libellers 
would provoke any sort of civic unrest.' 

Baldwin sighed. ‘ Yet methinks I can hear folk saying it — that 
the clergy all hold together any way.' 
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4 What you mean is that folk will say I am hardly a trustworthy 
judge of the particular misdemeanour the nuns have been charged 
with. But I do not believe that many think as you do. For that 
matter, even you do not refuse the Host at my hands, depraved 
though you evidently think me. As my priest’s power cannot be 
impaired by my human failings, neither can descent of the 
Bishop’s power on me be imperfect. On this journey I shall be 
the Bishop, and I am confident not only of acting accordingly, but 
also of being accordingly regarded.’ Baldwin looked abashed, but 
also a trifle astonished. The Abbot chose to sec only the latter, 
and smote the table with his hand. * None can call me quick to 
take offence ! But may I be damned if I expected you of all men 
to question my integrity! Nay, by God’s blood — did you think I 
was going ajunketing to Thirchester? ’ 

‘No, no,’ Baldwin said wretchedly. ‘I scarce know what was 
in my mind.’ 

4 You worry too much/ said the Abbot kindly, ‘ that is why you 
get confused. And even in this sad, soured worldlincss of yours 
you are not entirely to blame. I suppose it would not become me 
to advise that you cease from being your brother’s keeper and run 
away out into the wide and pleasant world. Besides, I should 
miss you.' 

‘All the same/ Baldwin said morosely, ‘I am tempted to take 
that advice. Hitherto my worrying has at least been of some 
service to my kindred, since I have been able in some measure to 
implement it. But .since this new decree that I told you of, f shall 
be little good as a lawyer. Forbidden to plead andnreat in Latin. 
I know I shall be altogether unable to command my faculties. 
All my life the two languages have been kept strictly separate in 
my mind, the one for private and human, the other for profes- 
sional functions. I tell you I cannot think lcgalistically in 
English.’ 

‘ But you can translate. You can still do your thinking in Latin, 
and then English it for utterance — enter, my son.’ The Abbot 
with one hand beckoned his favourite novice to come in, while 
a gesture of the other enjoined Baldwin not to heed the interrup- 
tion. 

Baldwin was used to the novice’s occasional presence, so that it 
put no check on his discourse. He was a handsome, tall youth 
with fair, curly hair, a distant Goliard cousin whose gifts of 
endearing himself to others testified to the kinship. He had the 
happiest knack of mischievous raillery, which contrived to be 
flattering as well as risible. Baldwin liked the young man, chiefly 
for something he had always missed in Young Gervase, who 
occupied a similar position with Lord Hugh. The Abbot’s 
favourite obviously held Lord William in the most sincere love 
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and admiration, which redounded greatly to the lad's own attract- 
iveness. 

Baldwin answered Lord William's last remark, ‘ To be sure 1 
can translate — with pen and ink and unlimited leisure. But in 
debate, in council, extemporaneously ’ 

4 In practice it will not be so bad as you think beforehand, you 
will sec. I remember well my similar trepidations, when by the 
grace of God and Lord Jerome I first became Abbot here. I could 
not see how I would hold my own with other churchmen, my 
Latin being what it was — and is! Yet here I am, and without 
boasting I think I may say ' 

* Ay, here he is, our Father William/ the novice broke in gaily, 

‘ the greatest churchman in Anglemcre, barring the Bishop, and 
was covered with shame and confusion only the other day among 
the Trefcller-chantry scholars ' 

‘ Hold your tongue and state your business or, if so be you have 
none, leave us/ the Abbot cut short the anecdote, with a terrible 
look in his dark eyes. The novice flushed a burning red, blinking 
back instant tears. 

‘He meant no Harm, 1 am certain/ Baldwin ventured, as soon 
as he had crept out. ‘Did you mark how baffled he looked? He 
had meant to please. He is infatuated with your very loibles 
“Without boasting,” you said, and so gave him his cue: it he 
said it tor you, you were spared having to boast. Had he thought 
you had disgraced rather than distinguished yourself in what he 
was about to relate — do you think tor one moment he would 
ha\c phrased it as be did— and to your face, moreover? ' 

* Why not? ’ said the Abbot, still heatedly. ‘ I would say that 
.ill my kindness has made him feel entitled to telling me the 
truth — just as you let me see your real opinion of me earlier. It 
does seem to be true, after all, that greatness lowers itself in 
friendliness. Condescension means descent. Committing one's 
self to the level of inferiors, one in practice descends beneath 
them — seeing that they need not budge from where they stand! 
There is naught so painful as to sustain insult one has drawn 
upon oneself, to discover oneself mistaken and misunderstood in 
a life-time’s affable habits. It is not such a mistaken habit as can 
be easily rectified, you perceive. Instead of making a start with 
you, I go on opening my heart, turning it inside out before 
you. . . / 

‘In your heart you must surely know that I never meant to 
offend you. You took exception not to what I said, but your own 
interpretation of it/ Baldwin pleaded. 

' I know/ said the Abbot, more calmly, ‘ and therefore I bear 
you no rancour. Besides/ at last he smiled again, ‘ it is easier to 
forgive aspersions on one's character, than being held up to ridi- 
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cule for failure of attainment. Was it for this I have always been 
quick to forestall judgments on my scholarship? You must know, 
my Baldwin/ he added, with a confiding eagerness that made it 
hard for the other not to smile, ‘ that my Latin is not nearly so 
bad as I make out. So that it is doubly — nay, a hundredfold 
more annoying, to find my jesting modesty taken in earnest 1 ’ 


CHAPTER 4 

THE FALL 


N ext day the lesser fry of the Monastery were marshalled to 
dig in the garden, and the Abbot made an unexpected 
appearance among them. T fc genially motioned to them to con- 
tinue, and stayed to look on, exchanging a few words with the 
monk in charge. 

It had been noted that Lord William’s curly-headed young 
kinsman had worn something of a hang-dog aspect all morning, 
which was strange, this being just the sort of enterprise where he 
would like to instigate and lead general jollity. Abruptly now 
he became boisterous: and at once it was clear whfie the trouble 
lay. For the Abbot ignored his antics, importunately though 
they were carried on right under his nose. The others thereupon 
displayed themselves in quiet, ingenuous industry with equal 
ostentation, so that the fallen favourite’s shouts and laughter 
rang out all uncchoed, his violent capers looking insane for the 
want alike of audience and imitators. 

‘I wonder which of these could most easily be spared/ the 
Abbot remarked, raising his voice, ‘to come to Thirchcster with 
us. I find I am having to make a change/ From the start the 
favourite novice had been one of those designated to go, and he 
had indulged in many little preparations. 

‘ Need you take any of them. Reverend Father? ’ tbc monk, 
one of the small ascetic party, asked respectfully, expressing a 
fairly general opinion. 

4 1 do not see why pious diligence should not occasionally meet 
reward on earth, nor why youth should necessarily be penalized. 
I should like to give one of these a treat. Whom would you 
suggest as most deserving? ’ 

‘They have all got their virtues and all, faults.’ 
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‘That goes without saying/ the Abbot laughed, also tapping 
his foot, however. ‘Alfred Widowson, come here/ 

‘ He is the youngest and least/ the monk murmured, but not 
so that Alfred, springing to obey, failed to hear him. 

‘ And is there no saying that the least shall be the first? * the 
Abbot tilted up Alfred’s chin as it he were still a child. ‘ How 
would you like joining the Bishop’s train, Allred? ’ 

‘ He has been to Thirchestcr before/ the monk interrupted 
nervously. ‘Many another has never been outside Bedesford.’ 

‘ Why is it everyone constantly names Thirchcster, and never 
all the other Houses in the diocese? ’ The Abbot Irowncd, forget- 
ting that he himsell had 1 alien into the same error at the outset 
of the conversation. ‘Your argument has no relevance. Have 
you any complaints of his behaviour? II not, I think nothing 
further need be said/ 

Nevertheless there were some further attempts. The Master 
of Novices himsell took the trouble to speak to Lord William, 
also Brother Oswin, whose concein had even less title. They 
soon realized that had they said nothing, thcic might have been 
more hope ot the Abbot’s decision being revoked — or forgotten. 
They maikcd lie did not enquire into their reasons for what 
was well-nigh breach ol discipline, nor for their excessive interest 
in so negligible a person. lie but grew so angry that it had in 
truth required more momentous cause lor them to persevere. 

None ol this could remain seciet at the Monastery; and all 
and sundry speculated what induced Ih other Oswin's wish thus 
to thwart his one-time darling. Some hinted it was jealous 
rivalry for Alfred’s lond allegiance. But in the main the obvious 
explanation was accepted: that he feared for the lad at Thir- 
chcstei. 

Allred himsell was filled with sulky iage against his would-be 
protectors, whose endeavouis rendered the promised boon even 
more desirable. He quoted to himself Lend William’s reputed 
dictum: ‘Our Lord Himsell needed to be tempted. Indeed, He 
needed to descend right into Hell. Without assault, there is no 
virtue; neither we nor even God can take for granted something 
whose existence is unproved. Neither can there be virtue with- 
out charity, nor charity without humble self-doubt. He that 
allows himself no default whatsoever, cannot but hold himself 
better than his fellows. He cannot but be proud, and his sym- 
pathy cannot but shrivel.’ 

. The day of departure came at last. All the Abbot’s train 
was mounted, Alfred sharing a horse with one of the men-at- 
arms who, behind the loaded sumpters, made up the rear. He 
had been given shoes and a clean gown; the henchmen were 
fitted out with tabards bearing the arms of Rocquctcuillcs in 
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front and those of Cloudsway Monastery on the back. There 
was the first break in weeks of wet weather; the fresh air, making 
all colours to look newly washed; the pale-glittering, wide sky, 
full of white and grey clouds that did not hide the sun; the 
sound of hooves against stones and damp clay, and robustly cheer- 
ful voices; and the throb and movement of the horse, already 
stiffening Ills thighs in satisfying weariness — all combined to 
drive the sultriness and brooding out of Alfred. Though 
he blushed when his saddle-mate said he hoped for Alfred's 
sake that Lady Philippa's novices were pretty, it was no longer 
with that feeling of being unable to hold up his head. 

In the field folk stopped toiling to salute the cortege; at the 
village of Clodesley St. Vcron's, their first halting place, all the 
people streamed forth to line the road and strew it with holly 
and spruce. Bells pealed jubilant interwoven scales, bonfires 
flared punctually; the monastery was hung with banners and 
evergreen garlands, and the monks came out in sightly proces- 
sion. In all ways the Bishop's vicar was received most fairly; 
there were noble meals served with the best table furniture, no 
scarcity of lights, no dearth of pleasant conversation. Ixjrd 
William found little to censure and set right. And Alfred found 
too much to observe and enjoy for his mind to pursue images of 
its own. 

The nunnery was next, its decorations lit lor a king's tourna- 
ment. Here as at. Clodesley, the inmates walked to meet Lord 
William, headed by Lady Philippa and the chaplain. The Abbess 
knelt to Lord William who leapt from his horse to raise her in 
his arms; in a clear voice she hailed him as the judge and 
defender of her House's honour. She and her flock were dressed 
in imdyed, unsewn penitential robes, rope-girdled, and with ashen 
stains upon their coifs. In the flagged refectory, however, bronze, 
silver, gold, and French and Venetian glass shone on whitest, 
figured linen, a relic ol the days when Thirchestcr was lamed 
for such manufacture; interspersed wdth roasted sucking pigs 
that had their ears cut into fringes and apples stuck in their 
mouths, red and white wine, and other sparkling delicacies. 
Everywhere candles blazed from polished sconces and candela- 
bra, and the arms of Rocqucfcuilles and Cloudsway, framed in 
beribonned wreaths and endlessly alternating, made a frieze high 
up round the walls. The Abbot decreed no business was to be 
transacted till the morrow. He and another member of Clouds- 
way chapter sat with Lady Philippa at the nuns' main table, the 
chaplain doing the honours at a separate one for the other monks; 
there was a third board, for lay sisters, postulants and pen- 
sioners, and a fourth, set at right angles to the rest, for the 
henchmen. 
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‘ Lady Agnes’s men/ the Abbess thought needful to tell Lord 
William, * at all times- fend for themselves in the largest guest 
house. We never see them save from afar, on arrival and at 
Mass. They do not see us even then. As for the Fleming weavers, 
the Sister Portress and I are the only nuns to treat with them; 
they are never taken inside our workshops when the sisters are 
there; Sister Agatha and I pass on their instructions, praise or 
criticism. We do feast them on Christmas Day, when they sit 
where you see your servants to-day — methinks it would be little 
to our honour to save our fame at the expense of open-handed 
courtesy ’ 

The Abbot waved his hand and diverted her with light and 
courtly talk. 

At the monks’ table, sedate merry-making was slower to start; 
food and drink also disappeared more slowly, as the guests could 
not keep their attention among themselves. The chaplain did 
his best to emulate Lord William's sociable lluency, but got less 
respond. The many lights dazzled the eye with countless iri- 
descent, intersecting aureoles. Every tew minutes the Jay sisters 
left their scat** to uplenish dishes and flagons. Sometimes one 
could hear wax sizzling or hitting the ground with small beady 
thuds. Alfred, at the bottom of the outside bench, had no one 
talking to him, watching without being drawn into frequent 
interchange of meaningful glances. He began to leel dizzy; and 
the tremulous, vague anticipations that had robbed him of voice, 
stomach for his food and sleep the last few days at home, seized 
him again. He peeped at the novices; but distance and twinkling 
candle radiance rendered them all indistinct and alike. 

Later they were conducted to the guest houses. Lord William 
shared the smallest and finest with the deacon and the scribe, 
each having a shuttered bed to himself. The monks were put in 
the largest building; they were not used to sleeping all together 
on two lines of unscreened benches lacing each other along 
opposite walls. The sunken hearth fire, a cresset stone, and two 
torches stuck into iron holders near the door, provided friendly 
glow of warmth and of light. So it was a pleasant thing to yawn, 
chat and stretch out communally. Alfred lay sleepless, and un- 
regarded as before. The whispers, with occasional bursts ol 
tittering, all over the darkening hall, augmented his excitement. 

After Matins the Bishop's deputy went round the nunnery, 
also looking into stores and accounts, with Lady Philippa at his 
elbow, although the chaplain made all the necessary explanations. 
• The nuns had discarded yesterday’s dress for their wonted habili- 
ment; the Abbess, in a dark blue gown and veil of soft near- 
blackness, was so fair as hardly to look human. The shining 
fleshliness which usually distinguished her beauty, like that which 
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Little John Trefeller had inherited, had given way to a pale, 
transparent, other-worldly shimmer. 

Lord William did not* spare himself; not a cell was left un- 
inspected. He had chairs arranged in the parlour and a writing 
desk for his scribe, and asked that all the sisters be led before 
him one by one for interrogation and counselling. With him 
sat the deacon, one other monk and the nuns’ priest. 

1 Are you not going to call any ol the lay folk round about, 
Reverend Lord,* Lady Philippa asked, being the first to take the 
chair belorc the inquisitioners, ‘ the farmers and villeins that have 
traduced us, and the Flemings that are our fellow- victims? ’ 

‘No: for no formal accusation has been made. We arc in- 
vestigating a rumour, and that only incidentally. The Bishop 
does not wish to make it appear that we have taken heed ol 
scandal-mongcring. After we have cleared you, we may take 
cognizance of what we shall then be able to denounce as baseless 
slander.’ 

'You do not believe it, then?’ 

The Abbot grinned. ‘There is a note of- -dare I call it dis- 
appointment, dear Mother? — in your question, which as far as 
I am concerned additionally disproves the charge. Nay, I entreat, 
do not frown. Justly proud as you are in the knowledge of the 
purity prevailing under your rule, you must surely agree with me 
that virtue can never shine so brightly abroad as when it has 
been called in question and has publicly defeated calumny. No : 
I have never believed it.’ 

' May I ask why? ’ 

‘ I have nevei yet heard of any nunnery, be its chaplain, its 
bedesmen nevcr.so decrepit or rcpulsi\e, where some rumour did 
not some time link them in unchastity. No neighbouring 
nunnery and monastery but have been confidently accused of 
digging tunnels and secret cemeteries full of babes. Yet never 
have I come across an authentic account of such doings. I have 
come across single instances of broken vows among the brides ol 
Christ as well as among monks, yes. Very rarely they even break 
them conjointly. But for any such wholesale, you might say 
regulated debauchery in a house of holy women, a stupid, bestial, 
single-minded grossness would be required in the person of its 
ruling lady, such as would prevent anyone from passing her 
novitiate in the first place, let alone make possible bet elevation 
to high office — you follow me? ’ 

Lady Philippa inclined her head. ‘ Ay — though L confess I 
hoped for reasons less — well, less general, my lord.’ 

‘ Your personal qualities, Reverend Mother, which would render 
such licentious courses impossible even were they less improb- 
able, cannot possibly require mention.’ 
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‘That was a difficult moment/ he said subsequently to his 
intimates. ‘Fair as she is, the devil himself would not bed with 
her, nor she with — with the archangel Gabriel. I swear she’d 
be safe in a camp of drunken soldiers, the Virgin bless her. I 
could not tell her that! Some praise sounds itself like defama- 
tion; some virtues are better unnamed/ 

lie gave orders lor the older, plainer and reputedly most 
shrewish sisters to be brought before him first. Their testimony 
yielded all the evidence of petty spite, jealousies and delight 
in talc-bearing be could have expected, also of sundry minor 
offences, such as the concealed possession of pets, trinkets, 
pillows and the like. But there was no hint as to anything less 
venial, which he was sure it would have been beyond them to 
conceal. lie reprimanded and settled disputes where necessary; 
he was at his jovial best amid the bevy ol virgins young and old; 
perhaps failing to realize what dangerous sensations on their 
part lent such relish to the proceedings. Their breathless, 
trembling flurry was as delicious to themselves as it was tor him. 

For years nun* nnd lay sisters had seen no man save the chap- 
lain lace to face; young novices were even more apt to be 
flustered. Each in turn found herself alone with a group of 
men, led by the bold, bacl, suave, pontifically glittering Abbot of 
Cloud&way. His smile, his frown, his voice, vibrating now with 
reassurance, now with sternness; his affable asides, impulsive 
gestures and chuckles, all lent themselves, if not to dual inter- 
pretation, at least to involuntary flights of fancy. 

In much the same way. the rest of the monks sought a feverish 
seclusion for the period of the enquiry. Some tramped the 
gardens, careful to take separate paths; some lounged with their 
backs to each other in the guest house; some took refuge in 
prayer. 

Young Alfred had never yet participated in the famous noc- 
turnal feasts of Clouclsway Monastery, so that willy-nilly he had 
often pictured them. Therefore also he had pictured to himself 
a feast of monks and nuns together here at Thirchester, such 
as most people in Bcctesford likewise visualized. 

Restlessly he prowled about the nunnery in the tracks of 
that earlier, happier visit, when no passage and no cranny had 
remained unknown to him and Elizabeth. lie stumped up to the 
loft where they had pelted each other with apples until their 
feet strayed off the beams, so that they had broken through the 
plaster in between. 

It was still used for storing apples, saturated with their scent 
which, fresh and pleasing in the single fruit, has the heady 
breath of decay in the mass. The repaired patches still showed, 
too. He grabbed an apple and took a bite, but it nauseated him 
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and he dung it back on the rack. He stood angrily, aimlessly. 
The door opened and someone burst inside, colliding with him. 
He had one glimpse of her face before she could compose it, 
before its expression became so much as startled. With her it 
was the same as with him. Anything else he noted not; he knew 
nothing else. Like doe and stag they had rushed to the meeting, 
unbeknownst. He had put out his hands instinctively, to stop 
them both from falling. Their bodies felt each other acutely. 
They drew back. They put out their hands again to touch each 
other, shrank from tne touch, advanced again. Their teeth 
showed; they might have been smiling. Suddenly they fell 
against each other, as they had first come together, and grappled 
in swooning greed. Now they were off the beam gangway, and 
the plaster broke softly, like immature eggshell, under their 
prone weight. They lay in a trough, a nest, half-sunk in the 
resilient latticework between floor and ceiling; their locked move- 
ments became languorous, as in underwater life, and the smell of 
apples covered them over. There was great sweetness in this; 
and, so spent were they, together they dropped off into abrupt 
slumber. Alfred woke with a start which had been communi- 
cated to his body by that other with which it had rested inter- 
twined. 

They jerked apart callously and rose, all in silence; they had 
naught to say to one another, hardly had eyes, let alone thought 
for each other, engrossed in their own private, horrible aghast- 
ness. Alfred looked at the plaster; there was no pretending they 
could escape undetected; the very shape of the hole was a 
descriptive betrayal — or thus it seemed to him. Ilis partner made 
a sound between sobbing and gasping, and in a whirl of draggled 
folds was gone. The door, not quite closed, swung slowly a few 
times. 

He went out, fastening it with deliberation; his knees and 
hands, the muscles of his face were perfectly steady. He strode 
through the long, dome-ceilingcd white passages. He must go 
to the Abbot himself, right away. Near the refectory he saw a 
little crowd of nuns, standing tranquilly, looking bright and 
cleansed. 

In the parlour Lord William was laying his conclusions before 
the Abbess, in his most winning manner; the scribe was busy 
making a copy for her of all the investigator’s rulings. ‘ Now I 
would ask you this, Lady Philippa: would you he willing, in 
future, to make any concessions to appearances? ’ 

‘I know not rightly how to answer this, my lord, till I know 
whether it be question, advice or command. Would you have 
me sever the convent’s connexion with the weavers? I^ord Jerome 
would deplore the fall in revenues. Or, if I were merely to forbid 
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them entry here, and send the chaplain to treat with them in 
their cottages — for one thing that would wantonly shift the 
advantage of home-ground from ourselves to them; for another, 
it would look as though I had yielded to the censure of my lay 
subjects. I need not tell you that I have already bent much 
thought upon the matter. I have discussed it, too— notably with 
my dear friend, the lady of Damesborough. I should be loth to 
dispense with her visits. But there is more to it than that. 
As neighbours, set over these adjacent districts, our amity has 
done incalculable good. Naught but harm can come of its dis- 
continuance. And again, it would be as bad as confessing that 
in the past our conduct has been imprudent. The world would 
believe you had judged, condemned and punished us. Not thus 
do 1 look to have the honour of Thirchester upheld, and my right 
to rule! ’ 

The Abbot nodded, with a lurking smile. ‘I cannot say 1 
disagree. Now there is just one further matter, concerning your 
own way of living, my sister. Methought your cell looked some- 
thing too bare-, maybe that was because of sundry patches about 
its walls, showing that at some time in the past the Mothei 
Superior's domicile was more fittingly endowed. . . . And 1 noted 
sundry lurniture of coi responding shapes in the treasury vault. 
There was a settle with gilded leet and fat bolsteis, and some 
hangings with a pattern of fleur-de-lys, too short to go round 
any walls but tho^e of a cell. There were some little vessels 
looked like salve pots, and certain smaller jewels meant to be 
worn/ 

For the first time Lady Philippa showed lierscll confused, 
dropped her gaze, and found no words. 

When Lord William came out ot the parlour, all smiles and 
benign nods, Allred ran up to him and snatched at his robe in 
supplication. The Abbot ached in every limb irom hours of 
sitting; he longed to relax and wittily discuss the day’s work 
with a iriend; but after one look at Alfred lie did grant him a 
private hearing. 

The silence went on so long that Allied, prostrate at the 
Abbot’s feet, dared look up -half -thinking he had only dreamt 
the Abbot’s presence, and that after all confession lay in fact 
still before him. The Abbot returned his gaze, and said list- 
lessly, 4 Get up ’ 

‘What am I to do about this? What am I to do with you? ’ 
he asked after another pause — and waited as if for a helpful 
answer. ‘Ay, it is easily said, that I should send you back to 
your father, flayed and earless and unmanned. In the circum- 
stances that would hardly serve. Others go about these exer- 
cises quietly, and the matter remains between them and their 
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confessor and the Lord God. Such as you must needs see to it 
that the sin cries to Heaven so loudly all the world cannot but 
take note. And can you tell me what is to be done about her — 
whoever she may be, though I trow I could soon pick her out, 

if you cannot, you ! Was she maid or woman? Know you 

not even that? The danger lies with her. The damaged plaster 
were easily explained. But will she run to her Abbess, as you 
have to me? Even if she waits to confess decently, in the proper 
place, her punishment will set all tongues wagging. On the 
other hand, if she means to keep it locked in her breast, the 
secret is going to fester there and gradually work outward, alter- 
ing her and making her a source ot spreading unquiet. You can- 
not teach me anything about women. A bitter blow is this for 
the Lady Philippa. What is to be done? Ay, ay, you need not 
say it again, that whatever I may see fit to do, you will accept 
as justice — how should you not? If only it were as simple as 
thatl If it were only a question ol justice, my boy, you should 
not be standing before me blithe and hale this moment! * 


CHAPTER 5 
ST. UNCUMBER 


A lfred never knew what was done about her that had sinned 
. with him. To the end ol his life he prayed for her, asking 
also that her default should be added to the sum of his sins at the 
Last Judgment. But he never even knew whether or no Lord 
William had in the end spoken to Lady Philippa, although it was 
hard to see how else the matter coidd have been smoothed over. 
He himself was openly arraigned for the damage in the apple 
loft, so that everybody got to know this was not his first offence, 
and were thus duly impressed with the childishness of the 
trespass. 

To begin with he was beaten as an apple thief, the severity of 
the sentence explained by his age and obligation to knot* better : 
let him default, if he must, in more adult fashion ! The plasterers 
were called in as a matter of course and saw nothing suspicious 
in the hole. Then, in another private talk, Lord William imposed 
on Alfred certain further penalties, most of which he might 
undergo without anyone else being any the wiser. 
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Alfred could not help seeing that, his unfeigned wrath not- 
withstanding, Lord William thought more of him that had sinned 
as a man than he would have of a thiever of apples. At the 
same time he felt himself gradually being purged by atonement;* 
as for the dreams with which, waking and keeping, the Devil 
had plagued him before, they had never once recurred. The 
memory of his mad initiation grew hourly less vivid. Though 
his ultimate fate was still uncertain, he was able to breathe freely 
and look everyone straight in the eye. 

Not many weeks alter they had been welcomed back to Clouds* 
way Waste, Alfred learned that he was to be sent away. Even 
though nobody would be told the reason, so that there was no 
official disgrace (indeed, he was not a little envied), the punish- 
ment was hard. And yet — and vet, lie was not hioken-hearted 
as he would have expected to be, had anyone ioretold this. 

* * * 

That year rain had fallen almost without cease thiough 
January, Fcbiu«uv md March; before Easter it started raiuing 
again, and rained on and on until the end of May. The Abbot's 
train got home bcfoie wheeled and liooied traffic was entirely 
at a standstill; but from Luke there was still no word when the 
roads had become such that only madmen or suicides would 
trust themselves to ride over them; even on foot it was safer 
and quicker to cut across through fields and woodlands. 

Luke and the new Franciscan Prior had this in common, that 
they liked to drive themselves beyond what one would have 
thought the limit of their powers. Hut while the Spaniard de- 
manded of others that they keep pace with him, and despised 
and hated them if they could not, the Fleming sciupulously 
differentiated between his own and other people's inclinations and 
capacity. His circuit of the country, to strengthen all his con- 
nexions against the Staplcis' onslaught, at last brought him as 
near home as Ovisham, where he was too impatient to bide. He 
never travelled with a great train it he couhl help it; and this 
time also had taken only two men with him. For these enough 
could be found to do at the docks and warehouses, to justify 
the expense of leaving them behind with the wagons. He set 
out alone against all the warnings of the natives 

Hitherto he had not worried about his wife; now, at every 
step towards her, anxiety grew. About midday a mist joined the 
rain, so that soon after it seemed to be evening. Luke had long 
since dismounted, so as to test the ground in advance of his 
horse. When he missed his dog, he could not tell how long 
they might have been separated. Then he began to think that 
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he might be losing his way after all, though he had been care- 
ful to keep his direction by the wind and rain driving straight 
into his face. 

Presently he thought that some distance ahead he saw a clump 
of bushes move. He told himself not to be foolish, but the clump 
went on moving, in the same direction as himself. The thing 
was a weird shape, headless, and without limbs. Luke crossed 
himself and said a paternoster, and gave a start at the sudden 
neighing of his horse. The weirdling in front threw up two 
arms, the fingers splayed in affright showing black against the 
sky, and all at once it had a head as well. 

The second traveller was Brother Laurcntius, and the blessed 
relief of mutual recognition caused them to meet with the warmth 
of long-lost brothers — the more as both unwittingly fell into their 
mother tongue. 

* What are you doing out in this weather and so far from 
Cloudsway site, good friar? God have mercy on us, you must 
be wet through and three-quarters frozen, wandering unshod ' 

‘There is this about being wet through/ the friar answered 
brightly, ‘you cease to remember dryness, and cease to feel the 
wet. As for my feet, I trow you could nail horseshoes to them. 

I have been roaming these hundreds with my alms-sack the best 
part of a month now. I fear I dropped it — the sack — when I 
thought you were I know not what, you and your horse, a\\ 
merged into one shape. ... 1 shah have to trouble you to help 
me on with it again. God prospered my pilgrimage so well, folk 
showing themselves kind-hearted beyond belief in these hard 
times, I .all but need a crane to load me up/ 

Luke tried to persuade the friar to let himself be hoisted into 
the saddle with his burden. At length the other agreed to let 
the horse bear at least the sack; and they plodded on through the 
deepening darkness. 

‘So you will not be able to tell me how my wife has been 
keeping? ’ Luke said. ‘ One must trust in God — she is young and 
strong. I thank Heaven we have not much longer to wait. All 
day I have felt the strangest anxiety : tell me you do not think 
it can be a premonition! The bogs must have got my dog, 
when I tried the short cut through Frecbody’s Dell. I mourn 
the loss remorsefully enough, yet something prompts me to 
account it an insurance against worse. Where are we now, do 
you know? ’ 

‘ Ay/ said the friar, ‘ I know this path well. In better weather 
and when I was younger, I have gone from here to Bedesford 
boundary in the time it takes to say seven Avcs. To-day it is 
like to take us somewhat longer. But truly, Master, I marvel at 
your travelling thus without knowing where you go. You lost 
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your dog; how easily you might have shared his grave ! 
No doubt you carry money, too: there are folk do not stay 
in their caves and lairs for the rain, especially in such a baa 
year as this! What would you have done had you not met 
me? ’ 

‘But )ou sec, Father, that I did! ' Luke laughed. ‘Sometimes 
I think I shall never learn to read the signs of the countryside 
that some of you people know without knowing it, like birds and 
beasts/ 

4 Ay/ the friar agreed, pleased. 4 It is as if my feet remember 
without mind’s aid. Not since I came back from the Beak have 
1 done any wandering. A curious confession ior a Franciscan, 
js it not? * 

The braidwork of sticks and strips oi bark underfoot was un- 
steady, at once brittle and slippery, now pressed close to moss- 
tuited boulders, now lurking underneath great wads ol broken 
fern. Luke tied the bridle to the shoulder strap of his haver- 
sack and with his staff held as a lance groped ahead for hanging 
branches, wkhoru a 1 ways averting tlicir back lash. Often he 
stumbled, and the horse lurched and braked noisily. Now and 
again Brother Laurenrius coughed. At last the trees moved 
farther apait, and altei that it was not long belore they were 
out ot the wood. I aike patted and spoke to the horse that kept 
its neck parallel, its long head at right angles to the ground with 
the ramdiops rolling down it, and strings of saliva dangling from 
the big, flabby lip-. 

‘Cod must have heard my boasting/ said the friar. ‘This is 
not where I meant to come out. Seven Aves indeed! If we go 
on through the night, we shall be lucky to get to Bedesford by 
morning/ 

4 It we halt we shall drown — unless we lreeze to death lirst. 
1 am not weary mysell. Now will you be mounted? It will rest 
you a little/ 

‘ Ay, now I will— and thank you. Master. I’ll tell you how 
to go/ 

Some time later Luke thought of asking how the friar came 
to be away from the building site at all. Brother Laurcntius 
gave a cheerless, horse-jogged laugh. 4 Oh, ay — you left before 
it happened. I have been relieved ot my duties at the site by 
order ot my Prior, Master Luke/ 

‘But I always understood your services were part ol the 
hospital charter? ’ 

4 They are. But Father Carlos deems so Ion »■ as a Grey Brothei 
renders them, it does not matter which one. Brother Rollo has 
replaced me/ 

4 Which is Brother Rollo? The fair-haired one, your assistant? ' 
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‘No. Brother Rollo is one does not know a pair of calipers 
from a trowel, God help him/ 

After a moment Luke went on, hesitantly, ‘ It could not be — 
spite, on your new Prior’s part, against the Cathedral? ’ 

‘ No,’ Brother Laurentius replied resolutely, ‘ it is my punish- 
ment, which the Lord God knows is both timely and deserved. 
There is no doubt but that I had come to feel very great and 
important at the site. Once again my pride sought to mask 
itself with a show of humility, and was taken at its word. Ay, 
why should I not tell you? Well, you know what manner of 
man he is, our new Prior ’ 

‘Everyone knows/ 

* You must not say it in that tone of voice, my son. Nay: he 
is a man of great ability and virtue, industry and learning. He 
has written whole books on sicknesses and their cure. Is it not 
natural that he should want to tell us about them and the feats 
he has to his credit? There was a babe, heir to a rich Paduan 
house, he brought forth into life after the mother had expired in 
labour. Then another time he broke open a man’s skull and 
made a worm there ensconced to crawl out on to a mulberry 
leaf with which he tempted it, ancl a iter wards he soldered the 
bone with silver, and the sick man lived, albeit never again in 
full possession of his wits — but then, the worm had already half- 
destroyed them. . . . Well; the Devil prompted me to think that 
it was on Father Haakon’s behalf my gall presumed to rise 
against our new superior — for that Prior Carlos is forever finding 
fault with the way things were under Prior Haakon. Then, when 
he preached God would be better served under the bare sky, than 
amid what he terms the distractions of all the goodly workman- 
ship that goes into the making of a cathedral — you may imagine 
how that stabbed me right to the heart of my vainglory. So 
I spoke up boldly (priding myself on my upright valour, for- 
sooth!), and likened his views to the Lollards’ ’ 

‘ You did that? ’ Luke cried, elated. 

4 1 did — and I will not tell you more, Master, if you will not 
change your tone. . . . So this started a dispute, and somehow 
it came over me that I would shame his everlasting boasts (as I 
presumed to call them), by accusing myself of craftsman’s pride, 
in such wise I thought he could not but see it was him I really 
meant to rebuke. Howbcit the Prior said he would help me — 
and thus you see me here/ 

‘If he is so virtuous and good as you say, why, then, did he 
choose a friar knows nothing about building, to replace you? ’ 

‘ It is a very curious thing, but I am certain he truly believes 
anyone can carve stone, let alone supervise carving, if only he will 
try hard enough. Have you never noticed that, the cleverer a 
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man is, the blinder he will be in the one or two things that his 
cleverness does not extend to — for no man is gifted all round? ’ 
Luke, knowing his own cleverness to be a byword, wondered 
whether Brother Laurentius’s remark were in part aimed at him- 
self. But he could not off-hand think in what direction any such 
special blindness might benight him, and had no particular desire 
to be told. 

‘Sometimes,’ the friar continued musingly, ‘such blindness 
will even affect craftsmen, in regard to other crafts than their 
own. I am thinking of Edwin Widowson — yes, I know folk say 
of me I think too much ot him, and too often. Be that as it may 
— it seems now that he is disappointed in his eldest son : Alfrecl, 
you know/ 

4 1 know/ Luke said sardonically. 4 Disappointed, is he? What 
ought the boy to have achieved by now — the papacy? ’ 

‘No/ The friar brushed the jest aside. ‘I was telling you — 
it is because Allred plies brush and reed instead of hamnrer and 
chisel. He had set his heart on it that Alfred should carve and 
build, had Edyvrin. And when the lad showed such promise, 
limning, Edtvar6 hoped it meant lie would be as Jacob and 
Stephen. Now that Alfred is to be sent away to a House in 
Lombardy famed for its school of limners, Edwin talks of it with 
the resignation ol a prodigal’s lather. Poor young Alfred, it takes 
all joy out of the honour lor him too, anyone can see that. . . / 
Luke let the old man run on about Edwin; there was no need 
for him to offer more than an occasional 4 Hm ’. He knew not 
himscll how cheerful he had waxed till Brother Laurcntius said, 
guilelessly. ‘That is a jolly tune, Master, and one I have not 
heard since my mother rocked me. Sing on. Master, pray sing on/ 

* * * 

Elizabeth sat sewing in her own parlour, a small room on the 
ground floor ot the east wing. It was narrow almost as a passage, 
but ran the whole depth of the building, so that it had a little 
triple window at each end. In each recess a cushioned chest 
formed a scat, and it pleased her to move from one to the other 
during the day and have now the busy yard and a section of 
the market-place to look out at, and now the back, with parts 
of the granary and workshops showing to one side of the orchard 
and beds of flax and vegetables. Beside her on the chest stood 
an open coffer filled with baby clothes already finished. She laid 
her work aside to lift out one little garment, thrusting her fingers 
into the sleeves and moving them about, that she might make 
believe there were arms in them; then she fitted a quilted cap 
over one fist and stroked it furtively. 
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Sensing the glance of her attendant, she abruptly let her hands 
sink into her lap. ‘ I am weary, Madge. I will go and lie down 
on the bed for an hour.* The woman nodded undcrstandingly 
and only went with her as far as the stairs. Elizabeth made 
haste to put on shoes and wrap herself up; then she sneaked out 
of the house. Juliana, called their ‘ step-mistress ' by the house- 
folk, was as usual safely busy somewhere else. 

Inside the ruin, the ground was comparatively dry; none the 
less Elizabeth unfastened her cloak and spread it out before she 
knelt to unearth St. Uncumber — her son's mother must not be 
allowed to take cold. She removed some withered flowers and 
added a new candle of pure wax to the store already collected 
at the back of the cavity in the earth bank. St. Uncumber knew 
that one day they would all be lit. . . . There was no point in 
waiting for Jane, who sometimes joined her here, as Allred had 
once used to do on the other side of the Tew. 

‘St. Uncumber! St. Uncumber! Hail, lady and champion of 
all that arc oppressed in the marriage bed! St. Uncumber 1 St. 
Uncumber! When will you uncumber your servant Elizabeth? 
Have I not served you faithfully every day that I could these 
long, weary months? Oh recall the fate you escaped and take 
pity at last on me that was trapped! St. Uncumber, hear me, 
pray for me, help me! Take away my husband, rid me of Luke 
Robinson, fl you do not help me soon now, it will he too late ' 

‘ Why so? ’ said a voice. 

For a moment Elizabeth failed to take fright. She thought a 
miracle had happened — was she not praying lor miracles? — and 
that St. Uncumber was speaking to her. A bearded shc-saint 
might well talk in masculine strain. But in the same instant 
she realized that fto saint would need to question her. She 
started, with a wrench that tore through the whole of her and 
brought forth a shriek. She had fallen forward on her face and 
could not stop her body twitching and trembling, all at once 
drenched in sweat. The presence took hold ol her and despite 
her struggling turned her over and helped her into a sitting 
position. lie shook her and went on questioning her. Her mind 
knew that it was the Franciscan Prior; but for all the difference 
that made to her fit-stricken body he might as well have been 
a horned and bat-winged apparition. lie relaxed his hold so that 
she fell back against the bank, gathered something into his robe 
and disappeared. 

* * * 


At Walter Greene's farmyard the whole family was engaged in 
repairing a leaky roof. One sat astride, another hugging it, with 
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feet braced on the gutter; some stood on ladders, others wallowed 
in broom and reeds or were bundling the thatch in preparation. 
It might have cost one or the other of them his neck when 
Prior Carlos Trinidad suddenly rushed amongst them so violendy 
it appeared he had shot out of the ground, and without preamble- 
demanded the instant loan of a horse. Gaping, the eldest 
daughter slouched over to the stable. The Prior tore the halter 
out of her hand, refusing to wait for a saddle, led the beast to 
a stone and after two attempts frustrated by impatience, swung 
himself on to its back. Kicking its inflated sides and striking 
now the neck, now the drear old rump with the flat of his hand, 
he managed to ride off; the Greenes all staring after him from 
their divers points ot vantage. 

The horse was senile and lackadaisical, the Prior on its back 
furiously jigging at thrice the rate of its trot; the sight created 
consternation all along his way back to the Waste, wl^ere he 
made for the Monastery, not the hospital. 

Never had he penetrated to the Abbot with so little delay. It 
was his hour; he was irresistible. The Abbot involuntarily rose 
as the Prior flew m, listened to him without inteiruption, and 
merely blinked in rhythm with the thumps the other dealt the 
table between them. Finally the aggressor snatched the image 
ot St. Uncumber from his knotted sleeve and sent it crashing 
down bclorc the Abbot, who could only nod agreement to the 
Prior’s demands. He left the Waste triumphant, with a pair of 
henchmen. 


* * * 

Entering Bedeslord in broad daylight, Luke now had no diffi- 
culty in persuading Brother Lauren tius to come and rest awhile 
at Smithy Yaul, which in any case the friar would have had to 
pass. The old man was deathly tired; the horse also was in a 
sorry state; Luke, Inning walked on foot all through the night, 
showed no trace of this in his gait and demeanour, merely in 
his appearance. He bandied merry words with the servants flock- 
ing round him, and greeted his mother-in-law with cordial 
pleasure, bclore calling loi his wile. ‘ Where is she? She is well, 
I trust? Where can she be, Juliana^ ’ 

‘ In her parlour, to be sure. She must have seen you from 
the window before any of us.’ 

Luke gave her an amused glance and went quickly towards the 
east wing, leading Brother Laurentius by the elbow and lustily 
chanting his wife's name. 

* Belike she is hiding/ said Juliana in the empty parlour. 1 Truly, 
there is no end to her childishness/ 


K 
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Having seen to it that Brother Laurentius was made comfort- 
able, Luke looked everywhere in vain, and began to be troubled 
and peremptory. He asked which of the women was supposed 
to be with the Mistress: it had been his parting order that she 
was never to be left unattended. At this Madge came forward 
and confessed Elizabeth might have gone out : ‘ It chafed her so, 
never to be by herself. We have none of us had the heart to 
be her constant gaolers — ask the others, Luke ’ 

‘ I will not waste time now with thanking you tor your fidelity/ 
Luke looked chillingly, ‘nor you, mother-in-law, tor your dis- 
charge of trust. We must find her first of all. You all know 
how impetuous she is, and careless. Thanks to you, God alone 
knows how far afield she may have gone. It would seem that, but 
for me, the whole day might have gone by ere she was missed/ 
He paused under the impact of increasingly unpalatable possi- 
bilities. ‘ Someone must ride to Clouds way Waste and sec if she 
is at the Cathedral. Ask at the Monastery, too. Someone must 
go to Trefeller Court, and if Jane knows not where she is, bring 
her back here. We may need her — in case my wile has overtired 
herself or taken cold, or met with some accident. . . . You will 
take the barns, you the other outhouses; you two shall go round 
the garden and across the fields. You and you go in opposite 
directions, asking at all the neighbours’. This is no time to 
care what folk may think. Some of you must stay, as you may 
be needed; and so shall I, that any with news for me may know 
where I am to be found/ 

Elizabeth was discovcicd sooner than they had wny of them 
expected; for she could no longer hold off screaming. A sobbing 
woman came running to tell them at the house, and everyone 
followed her out. Arrived at the tumble-down shrine, Luke thrust 
them ‘all aside and stumbled in first. Only Elizabeth's eyes 
showed him that she was in full possession of her senses and that 
she knew him. He knelt and tried to take hold of her hand, 
scorching hot, slippery and threshing. Helplessly he could think 
of naught to say but, ‘ Speak to me, Elizabeth, speak to me, 
poor love/ 

‘I am sorry, Luke/ she gasped during a pause. ‘Forgive me, 
Luke. The new Prior — the Grcyfrock * 

Presently the neighbour wives arrived, and Jane, who formed 
them into relays, there being so little room, and ordered the ser- 
vants back to the house with instructions and errands. Eliza- 
beth's mother did not come out, too frail to help, and without 
midwife’s experience. She sent word that she would be waiting 
and working in the kitchen. 

* Jane says we dare not shift her/ one of the neighbour women 
said to Luke, as they sat waiting in the wet weeds outside. * To 
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think of the goodly lying-in it was going to be, that we had all 
looked forward to I And here she lies now, the richest young 
wife in the town, having a worse time of it than a beggar wench, 
brought to bed in dirt and bracken, with the wind and the rain 
coming in on her.’ 

* Think you it will be long? * Luke asked. 

The woman shrugged, not looking at him. 

4 Think you she will live? Can the child live? ’ 

* God is merciful/ said the woman, not looking at him. 

Brother Laurentius came up to them with a pair of serving 

men carrying a steaming bran tub. ‘Luke! ’ he said, pressing 
his host’s shoulder 

* T wonder if it would do her good to see you? ’ Luke gazed up 
at him. 4 Several times she has spoken your Prior’s name. She 
may be coniused in her mind. . . .’ lie glanced enquiringly at 
Mistress Greene, who had uttered a smothered exclamation. 

‘I should not wonder, Luke, il he had something to do with 
this mischance.’ She moved over, and told him of Prior Carlos’s 
strange behaviour in her husband's yard. Another woman spoke 
up and described his ride through the town. 

4 Does anybody else know anything about this? ' Luke raised 
his voice and stood up. 

4 Only that he has been hanging about this part of the town 
a deal,’ said one ol the men. 

4 He has not called at Smithy Yard for a long time, though.’ 

4 Knew you. Master, that when first he came, he was for ever 
calling and asking question#? ’ 

4 Ay, Luke; he used to come and sit in the kitchen or 
lean against the barn door, asking about the Mistress and 
how it was Jane brought her up from a babe, and whether 
she does not do strange things at times, Elizabeth— nay, 
you do not think he got anything out of your housefolk, do 
you? ’ 

Luke set his jaw and clenched his fists. 

There was a new spurt ol sound and activity inside the ruin; 
one of the midwives called out shrilly, 4 Was there not a friar 
with the husband? Quick, send him in! ’ Outside, prayers and 
subdued talk were alike stilled; in the distance dogs were bark- 
ing. Brother Laurentius hastened forward. 

4 My wife ’ said Luke in a terrified whisper, and began to 

cry. He stood where he was and did not move. 

Someone came out of the ruin, awkwardly holding something 
in a trough. 

4 Master Luke? Here. Your son was stillborn. We have 
brought him to show you. But your wife is .hale and well. 
Please God you will have manv other children.’ 
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‘My son. . . .’ Luke looked, and shivered. ‘My poor wife. 
May I go in to her now? ’ 

Although air currents had all too free access to this birthing 
chamber, the atmosphere was laden with biting fumes, of herb 
incense and other medicines, mould and wood-smoke, blood and 
sweat. The women filing out to let him in looked as they might 
after a day’s field work at the height of summer. Jane sat on 
the ground, Elizabeth’s head in her lap. Brother Laurentius 
knelt praying with his back to them. The weeds and ferns were 
crushed and partly hidden beneath straw, sacking and muddied 
blankets; Luke saw that Jane’s feet and arms were stippled red 
with the .sting of nettles. 

‘My Elizabeth,’ Luke knelt down and groped for her limp 
hand under the covers. ‘ My best and only treasure, worth twenty 
sons to me. You shall have three gold rings, instead of the one 
I had planned to give you. Only smile — can she smile? ’ he asked 
of Jane, foolishly. 

Elizabeth stretched her lips in a smile; then her eyes shifted, 
dropped; she sighed. Luke bent and kissed her forehead, with 
the greatest care, but many times. 

Outside, some of the housefolk dispensed wanning drinks. 
Some brisker step became audible, accompanied by the clank of 
metal and the scrabbling gallop ol dogs. There was confused 
interchange of words, a brief muted scuffle, and someone else 
entered brusquely. Elizabeth gasped; Luke was on his feet 
in one bound: there stood the Franciscan Prior. His skin 
gleamed like brass where protuberant ridges of bone stretched 
it taut; his habit was saturated and clung to him^so that for 
once the clumsy links of his waist chain underneath were in 
evidence. 

‘The very man I want to see,’ said Luke. ‘But not in here. 
Not in here. Get out and wait outside. Be sure T will not delay 
in coming to you. Did you not hear me? Out, T said.’ He took 
a step towards the intruder, raising his fist, a sort ol joy kindling 
in his eyes. 

The Prior did not heed him, and asked, ‘Where is the child? ’ 
Jane and Brother Laurentius made desperate signs, shaking their 
heads and pointing at the childless young mother. The Prior 
nodded his head. ‘Dead? Ay. And the mother saw to it her 
child went straight to Hell. All the while she carried it beneath 
her black heart she made sure of that. There it is burning now in 
fires everlasting — ah,’ he cried, whirling to face Luke who was 
going for his tnroat, ‘ I know it is the custom in Angleifiere to 
murder your priests! You will not do me aught but kihdness, 

sending me before God’s throne, a martyr ’ Luke’s hands 

sank. 
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There was silence outside as within. ‘Hold your peace till 
I have done/ the Prior went on loudly, ‘and I trow you will 
thank me as your benefactor, Master Luke/ 

‘It is not true/ Elizabeth struggled up on her elbow. 

The Prior peered as though so far he had not seen her. ‘ What 
is not true, madame? I had not yet accused you. Here, Master 
Luke, look you well at this. Have you ever seen it before? ’ 
Once more he produced St. Uncumber. Jane stopped, and then 
resumed stroking Elizabeth’s head. 

‘Ganna, it is not true, is it? What you told me is the truth, 
is it not, that though they cannot go to Heaven, unbaptizccl 
innocents go to a pleasant place? ' Elizabeth was saying to 
Jane. 

Brother Laurentius bent o\er her. ‘Ay, what Jane told you 
is true, Elizabeth/ To the Prior he said : ‘ You will send her into 
childbed fever. A fine way they have of training leeches in 
Spain! ' 

‘Here I am not as leech/ the Prior drew himself up. ‘Will 
you never learjn you Laurentius? I shall speak with you, too— 
in due time. Look at this now, and you, Alaster Luke. Know 
you what it is? ' 

Elizabeth had not noticed before what he was about. ‘No. 
no! * she cried. 

‘ This/ said the Prior, ‘ is an idol called St. Uncumber — mayhap 
you have heard ol its noxious rites? Wicked women forswear 
salvation, praying this idol to rid them of their husbands. 
That is what I caught your wife in the act of doing — I knew 
there was some such thing afoot, since she and her old nurse 
meet here so often. At last God has rewarded my patient 
vigilance ' 

* Is this true, Elizabeth? * Luke asked. 

Elizabeth did not answer and could not look at him. 

‘I see it is/ Luke answered himself. lie took a deep breath. 
‘Nevertheless I do not think any purpose will be served by 
indicting her, Prior. Everyone knows women in her state arc 
not themselves. It is a matter for her confessor, not for open 
court. I undertake to make rich gifts to the hospital on her 
behalf. You and I can settle about that at some more suitable 
time, Prior. No harm has come to anyone by reason of this — 

this ’ he forced a laugh, at a loss for an extenuating 

term. 

‘ You have myself and God's protection to thank for your safety. 
Master, and not the Devil's impotence/ the Prior said. ‘Yoiir 
wife is a sick woman for the nonce: I would not have her life 
on my conscience. Time enough to deal with her when she is 
better. But this chiefest sorceress here, will I claim, and I have 
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armed men with me to arrest her. For your own sake and this 
sick woman’s, witch, I advise that you come with us now without 
a struggle ’ 


CHAPTER 6 

THE CAUSE OF JANE 


J ane asked leave only to hush Elizabeth first, and in lull view 
of the company, without traceable resort to witchcraft, sent 
the exhausted girl into a kind of uncaring half-slumber. 

In silence we watched Jane go between the sword-rattling hench- 
men, with the Prior following at a strut. We thought, surely her 
meekness betokened some stratagem; out in the street, not a 
few people fell in behind. After a while some of us made bold to 
draw level with the Prior and ask what he meant to do : for the 
growing procession was headed Tew- wards. But he would not 
speak to us, and only glowered haughtily and somewhat raised 
his voice in its rccitaf of prayers or exorcism in the holy tongue 
In the daytime the Manor drawbridge was scarcely ever up 
when Lord Hugh was in residence; the smaller door worked into 
one of the gate-leaves commonly left ajar. Although, therefore, it 
swung inwards with'undesired ease under the Prior’s knuckles, he 
went Qn knocking until the skin came oft them and the gate- 
keeper, cursing, was forced to come out of his cubby-hole. One 
look at Jane, impassive between her guards, sent him off without 
further demur. Some henchmen came down from the gate-house, 
where they had been playing at dice with him. 

The gate-keeper returned with my lord and his brother and 
nephew, accompanied by yet more henchmen, some still fastening 
the buckles of their sword-belts and the neck-pins of their tunics. 
Lord Hugh himself was attired in a long velvet gown, with the 
pile rubbed off in great patches, which was most lordly : IJke the 
rest of us, he wore out his oldest clothes when at home without 
guests; but his least regarded rags were velvet. . . . (Odd, was it 
not, that Baldwin’s black — shading in its ultimate senility from 
rust to grey, like very hair going white — never had conveyed such 
careless nobility?) Young Gervase, however, was not in the least 
shabby, with a doublet cjuilted in lozenges alternately pink and 
pale blue, laced at the sides with glossy blue cord-work, and a 
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belt of the same cord, plaited; his legs in scarlet hose seamed 
with fat black silk, and a gush of violet sleeves pulled in about the 
wrists by silver-tipped draw-strings. 

It was one of the Prior’s habits to thrust his face right into his 
interlocutor’s, especially when in any way agitated. As he pounced 
on the three Cinqmorts now, Young Gervase pointedly bent to 
pluck a flower from between the cobble-stones — it happened to be 
scentless dandelion — and with a flourish smelled it off and on. 
Thus offensively he masked his shrinking recoil from cleric’s 
nearness. 

Lord Hugh looked from Jane to the Prior and back again, and 
we held our breath. Although at their last encounter he had 
thrown Father Carlos into the moat, there was not the remotest 
chance of a repetition. The Prior held the ascendancy; you could 
have thrown him to the lions, yes; but taken no action to 
humiliate him. Even Gcrvase’s waving dandelion failed to dis- 
tract him in the slightest. We quailed for our Jane: it was not 
likely that my lord would forgo a turn of witch-baiting just 
because years ago the same witch happened to have saved his 
life. 

While the Prior outlined the case against Jane, Gervase flung his 
toy away, strolled up to the manacled prisoner, and walked round 
to view her from all sides, as she might be a carved post. The 
Prior concluded: ‘While in the recent p«*st, my lord, you did not 
meet me with respect, let alone in a spirit of common zeal for 
justice, I have greater laitli in your honour, as a lay man and 
noble lord of this town, than in the immoral vicar of the episcopal 
power at the Wasu . I would not dare entrust so wily a prisoner 
to the Monastery lock-up.’ 

Truly, it was the Prior’s day altogether : my lord could no more 
escape doing what he wished than the Abbot had been able. 

My lord’s eyes tiavclled back again to Jane and lighted on 
Gervase. The Prim's glance followed, and he said, with all the 
unction of his supremacy, objecting to having his catch under- 
rated: ‘Your lordship’s nephew is too foolhardy. He would not 
so provoke a wolverine at bay — and she here is far more dan- 
gerous.’ 

Gervase laughed and chucked Jane under the chin, howbeit 
avoiding her eyes, which did not even flicker : " I am not afraid. 
I do not believe in the power of witches.’ 

4 You should. You must — if you believe in the power of God/ 

4 1 did not say that I believe not in the Devil’s power, Spaniard/ 
Gervase said, smiling, 4 only that of his ministers do I doubt ! 9 

Jane spoke before the fuming priest had framed his answei. 
'Shall you and I between us convince this impious fool of his 
mistake, Prior Carlos? ’ 
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The henchmen fell to crossing themselves with a will and 
making signs against the evil eye. 

We were dismayed. The day’s calamities must have blunted 
her sharpness: we and she might know she intended merely to 
rebuke the young lord; to anyone else her words must have 
sounded like confession. 

My lord bade the henchmen take the woman down to the dun- 
geon. ‘ What if she fly away? ’ he then asked the Prior. 4 If she 
be all you say, surely stone will not prison her any more securely 
than tne timoer you mistrust? * 

‘ As I tried to suggest, it is not only timber I mistrust. Howbeit 
stone is indeed safer than timber/ the Prior replied in dissertative 
manner, and proceeded to explain the various, sentiently 
amenable properties of different woods, as opposed to the imper- 
vious nature of all but a few types of stone. We dispersed. 

We were very busy that day and far into the night, but not 
to recoup lost working-time. Unasked, all Jane’s debtors rallied 
to repay her, passing word of her peril wherever the news had 
not already penetrated, and deliberating how they should act. 
You perceive there was never any doubt that action must be taken 
on her behalf. It was said of us later that this was not all kind- 
ness on our part. It was said — and there may be some small truth 
in it — that we were also looking to our own skins. Not one of us 
but had in his time derived some sort of help from Jane; and, 
among ourselves, not one such case had been kept particularly 
secret. If she were found guilty, all of 11s would be guilty, too. 
Nevertheless, we hold this did not render our rush to protect 
Jane any the less sincere. Remember that she had brought to pass 
naught but good. Therefore — and this is an important point — 
we did not then credit the Prior’s formal charge. Everyone had 
heard . that her power depended on her not working harm. 
Besides, she had never failed to achieve anything she attempted. 
Was it likely that of all people she would have failed Elizabeth? 

Only Elizabeth at present knew that Jane had indeed failed 
her; and so she felt lost and bewildered, in a world all changed, 
with its denizens and its precepts, by that failure. 

It was nearly dusk by the time they had settled her in the bed- 
chamber. She had been washed all over with warm water and 
fine, grit-less soap, and dressed in the soft, clean clothes prepared 
for her confinement. Her hair was tied back from her face, and 
pillows stuffed behind her, the smallest, topmost one covered in 
red silk and edged with foreign lace: just as though she had 
borne a living heir. The coverlid was lined with sheepskins and 
embroidered on top with stiff flowers in yellow, blue and scarlet. 
There were rush-mats laid down on the bed-step and across the 
wooden floor up to the fire-place. There was a bright new fire, 
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and a variety of bracing odours rising from as many little pots. 
A bowl of milk stood so that it would keep warm without curdling, 
and near it was the lidded silver wine beaker with matching cup, 
for visitors. 

Waking to all this the next morning, Elizabeth began almost 
to believe that she had borne a child without mishap. But though 
her belly was unburdened, there was no trace of such a child; 
the cradle that they had had in the room with them since Easter 
had been removed; and then, also, Jane was not by. It had been 
no dream, it was all true, even though they had not laid her among 
the rats on the bare floor in the cellar with a piece of old bread 
and a cup of rusty water — there stood the honeypot and a glass 
jar with candied pears within easy reach on the bed-step. 

Nobody else was in the room for the moment. The fire crackled 
now and then, and now and then raindrops hissed into it. The 
kettle bubbled. Folk were drawing water from the well; brooms 
swished, pans clattered; she could distinguish all the different 
sounds of farmyard, warehouses and counting-house, and of the 
waxing traffic in the market-place. Everything was just as usual. 

She stiffened a- there were steps at the door. It was only Mis- 
tress Greene with Nancy, coming to sec to her. Covertly scanning 
their faces, she found no severity, only the sort of strained, 
equable air folk will assume towards a child whose misdeeds are 
not their responsibility. Nancy stretched on her toes to add two 
tapers to the little lamp at the foot of the crucifix in its garlanded 
niche. Mistress Greene applied aromatic poultices to Elizabeth’s 
breasts. 

‘Are you staying on with us for a while, Margaret? ’ Elizabeth 
asked, trying to put pleasure and gratitude into her voice. ‘I 
know how much there is for you to do at home ’ 

‘It is only for to-day — till your mother can come and see to 
you.’ 

‘ Is she ill, then? ’ 

Mistress Greene made as though she had not heard. Her task 
completed, she went to the door, saying, ‘ You must sleep all you 
can now and eat all you can, though the less you drink, the better. 
Nancy will sit with you.’ Nancy, who had not said a word so far, 
nodded and contrived to smile. 

Elizabeth did not feel encouraged to talk. Trying with all 
her might to go to sleep, and pretending in the end with eyes 
tight-shut, she grew more and more tensely wakeful. It was a 
long, dragging day. 

Nothing distracted her from thinking about her first-born. She 
thought of all the times she had burnt herself in some tiny spot, 
how the pain of it had clamoured above all other sensations. The 
flames of Hell not only envelop the whole body, they also suffuse 
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and ragingly fill it; and they are fire without end, that does not 
consume what it burns so. Jane had assured her it was not true, 
that the innocent babe must suffer this. But Jane might be 
wrong; she might have lied in kindness. Who should know more 
about Heaven and Hell than a priest? There was no more trusting 
in Jane. Ah — but Brother Laurentius had agreed with her, 
against his Prkr\ saying that the sinlessly unbaptized go to a 
place between Heaven and Hell, where the sun never shines, but 
where there are green meadows and brooks and mild climes, and 
though those that dwell there know not how to smile, neither do 
they know tears. 

Even so, Elizabeth was anguished by her poor little son's lone- 
liness — so new and tender and small as he was, knowing nobody 
down there, with no one to lead him by the hand or take him to 
nest in their arms. He would be like Thistle, the little dog Luke 
had given her on their wedding-day, and whom therefore she 
had never liked: too small and useless to join the dogs of the 
yard, unwanted in the Mistress's room, always humbly in the 
way, in the warm kitchen. Elizabeth was aghast at her own hard- 
heartedness. On Thistle's collar it said, ‘Amo Domina / and she 
knew well the English for that. How could she expect God to be 
merciful towards her son, if she could treat so cruelly an innocent 
in her power? 

‘Are you awake, Elizabeth? ' Nancy said from her scat by the 
fire. ‘ Here. I have some nice porridge for you.' 

I am lonely, and I know one in this house is lonely, too, Eliza- 
beth wanted to say; bring him to me, let me have my own dog 
Thistle in my bed and comiort him as I hope "'some kindly 
shadow-soul will be comforting mv poor babe. 

‘You feel lonelyand dull, I trow, little Mistress,’ Nancy stroked 
Elizabeth's check. ‘ Shall I fetch your little dog from the kitchen? 
Would you like to play with him a little? ' 

Elizabeth nodded vigorously, and held back her tears till the 
woman was out of the room. They brought no relief, being a hot, 
meagre, reluctant trickle. Nobody had called her so, ‘ little Mis- 
tress ', since — since she had caused her maid Bess to be unjustly 
dismissed! Her sins and cruelties were crowding in upon her 
thick and fast. God was giving her a chance, here upon this 
barren, idle bed, to sec herself in all her badness and amend her 
ways. She had not even taken thought to thank Him for that 
her life had been spared. And she had greater reason still to be 
thankful. The Prior had accused her of trying to mufdcr her 
husband; it was only then she saw what St. Uncumber's success- 
ful intercession must have meant — for all that she had never 
prayed, ‘Make Luke to die, kill him for me' — no, not in those 
words 1 Luke had never been anything but good to her. The 
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one thing she could think of holding against him, the one thing 
in which he had indulged himself and not her— now that was 
also the only one extending hope to her. If she might but give 
life and love to many other children— then, and only then, she 
somehow felt sure, would the lost litde stillborn soul be truly 
comforted. 

Nancy came back with the dog under one arm; Elizabeth sat 
up and stretched out her arms for Thistle. He had been named 
so because his hair hung about him in feathery, pointed tassels 
like thistlebloom. His nose barely showed, and his round black 
eyes peeped timidly through a matted fringe. When Elizabeth 
groped for the accusing collar and pulled him towards her, he 
went rigid. She arranged him under the bedclothes, so that his 
tousled head just showed beside hers on the silken pillow. For 
a while he remained motionless, scarcely trusting himself to 
breathe. Presently, he heaved a sigh, put out his tongue for one 
warm lick at her palm, sighed again, closed his eyes, and slept, 
with a constant, piping little snore. Then Elizabeth slept also. 

When she opened her eyes again, she thought it was nightfall. 
In lact a new morn Was dawning. Thistle was no longer in her 
arms; she craned and saw him lying rolled up near the fire. 4 Why 
did you take Thistle from me? ’ she wailed. The dog, on hearing 
her voice, sprang to his feet and wagged his tail. 

4 1 thought in your sleep you might crush him, or that his hair 
might smother you — your nose was pressed right into it/ 
Elizabeth shrank back and pulled the bedclothes up to her 
chin. The person whom in the half-light she had taken for 
Mistress Greene or Nancy, was her husband. 

‘Here is some nice porridge that I have been watching for 
you/ Luke went on. Silently, Elizabeth let him approach with 
bowl and spoon, climb the steps, sit down on the bed and proceed 
to feed her. Silently she opened and shut her mouth and even 
swallowed. 

4 Need I eat it all? ’ she asked after a while, diffidently. 

4 No, of course not/ Luke said, surprised. 4 Don’t you like your 
nice porridge? ’ 

4 No/ Elizabeth whispered. 

Luke placed the bowl on the step, and poured himself a cup of 
wine from the guest beaker. ‘ Mistress Greene says you are get- 
ting on well. You have had a long sleep/ 

4 Did you sleep in here? ’ 

4 1 kept watch by the fire/ 

4 1 wondered that you did not come to see me/ 

4 1 wanted you to rest undisturbed/ 

‘Luke!’ 

4 Yes?’ 
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* What are you going to do? ' 

4 Do? ' He shrugged and looked away. Finally, with decision, 
he turned back to her. 4 Perhaps it will be best if we talk about 
it, then. Only do not get a fever.' 

* If wondering and not knowing has not given me the fever ' 

Elizabeth said tremulously. 4 Luke ! Luke : 1 did not mean it ! ' 

‘Did you not? Ay, perhaps you did not, quite, seeing that 
your ill prayers did not harm me, only my dog. He was drowned 
in a bog. I am glad you did not quite mean me to die that 
way.' 

‘Luke/ Elizabeth repeated desperately, dry-eyed, 4 1 never 
prayed for your death. Never once. How could I? ' 

‘Then wnat was it you prayed for — to St. Uncumbcr?' 

‘ I — I did not like the married state. . . .' 

Luke grunted — almost it sounded like a curt laugh. She had 
heard it said that grief and worry will often age a man over-night. 
There was no thread of white in his gleaming hair, and he was 
carefully dressed, in good, stout garments; but his face did look 
older, and looked shabby, as it were, untidy in some way: dis- 
ordered. He said : 4 Maybe I should have known it before, that 
you married me against your will. Maybe in a way I did — but 
a man can hardly be blamed for not wishing to understand such a 
thing, if no one ever told him it. You should have told me the 
truth before it was too late.' 

4 1 never told you any lies, Luke.' 

4 1 suppose not.' .He sighed. ‘I suppose I set unreasonably 
great store by it, that we had always been such fast friends, you 
and I.' 

‘Luke: what are you going to do? ' 

‘This is the second time you have asked me that, my wife. 
I wonder at you. Do? What should I do? What is there to 
be done? You are my wife and I am your husband. I will not 
say this has not hurt me. I am angry, too : God knows I am. But 
Our Lord enjoined us to forgive our enemies. I need only forgive 
my wife. Or are you still my enemy besides? ' 

* * * 

Juliana was well aware that Elizabeth's outing had lost her 
mother any right to argue with Luke. Thus it was Elizabeth 
enjoyed the treatment of a blameless young mother, and that 
Juliana was not allowed to see her until Luke thought it wise — 
and then only in his presence. 

Beyond sending an eloquent glance round the room and 6miling 
crookedly, Juliana made no special reference to what had hap- 
pened, merely saying that Elizabeth looked well and would no 
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doubt be up and about again shortly. The serving-woman had 
left the room at a sign from the Master, who himself proceeded 
to offer his mother-in-law of all the dainties, still plentiful, there 
having been no visitors from outside. 

Elizabeth braced herself and sat up. ‘ Will you tell me, Mother 
and Luke, what has happened to Ganna? ' 

‘ She is in prison awaiting trial/ Luke answered without gentle- 
ness. 

' Trial 1 For what, if I'm not going to be tried? ' 

4 Well may you ask! ' Juliana could not contain herself — all 
the same, Elizabeth detected an inflexion of approval in her 
mother's tone. 

‘Would you like to sec your own daughter in the dock with 
her? ' Luke put in roughly. 

‘No; but neither do I like to see Jane endangered, particularly 
as it is my own daughter’s fault! ' Yet, wonder upon wonders, 
Juliana now actually smiled faintly at her daughter, as much as 
to confirm that they were allies. ‘But provided Luke will help 
us, daughter, I think you may set your mind at rest. If we are 
to believe all It** says, that your mind should be at rest is his 
foremost concern just now. He stopped me, your own mother, 
from coming to you earlier, and asked me, not over politely 
either, not to scold you for losing me my grandson, lest it send you 
into a fever — as if I were a cuckoo mother who neither knows nor 
cares what is good for her child. Little does he know you, if he 
thinks your mind can be at rest so long as Jane is liable to suffer 
on your behalf.’ 

‘Mother is right, Luke.* 

'She is, is she? Truly, you women arc marvellous. I ought 
to feel flattered. You must think me a saint, and a giant that can 
overthrow mountains with the lip of his little finger. Well, I am 
neither. It has taxed me to the utmost of my paltry powers, 
humbling and grossly despoiling myself to bribe that heU-priest 
of a Prior, running backwards and forwards between hospital and 
Monastery, meeting people everywhere and having to talk to them 
as if it did not bother me that everybody knows my wife resorted 
to witchcraft to get rid of me. And all the time, every minute of 
the day, I have to strive and strive against rancour and bitterness 
and unmanly self-pity in my heart. It is the last straw, that you 
should expect me to help Jane ' 

‘ Think you that we, your nearest kin, do not know how good a 
man you are?' Juliana said with the greatest sweetness. ‘Did 
you not yourself tell me how Elizabeth responded to your good- 
ness? And you must not sav that we expect your help. We but 
hope to persuade and remind you how very dear Jane has always 
been to us both.' 
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4 If she had cut my throat I trow she would be just as dear to 
you, still — ay, and dearer, to Elizabeth 1 * 

4 Now, Luke, that was not kindly said. You told me you had 
scolded Elizabeth, and now the matter was to be forgotten. And 
you said you were satisfied she had failed to see her freedom 
meant your death. Nay, you started this — now must you let me 
finish. Now I must drive it home once more, that it was not Jane 
invoked St. Uncumber. If you have forgiven Elizabeth, how can 
you persecute Jane? The more as I never knew a magic Jane 
worked to fail. The only explanation is that there was no magic. 
Indeed, as Brother Laurentius has deposed before the Abbot and 

before Hugh ’ 

4 You do admit she is a witch 1 9 

‘“Admit?” Everyone has always known that, yourself in- 
cluded. It all depends on whether a witch works magic for good 
or for ill; but we know the Law makes no allowances for that, and 
so we all pretended not to know for the benefit of the Prior. It is 
a wonder he did not indict St. Hand for sorcery ! For he must be 
as jealous of Its many cures as he has been of Jane's/ 

4 What was that you said, about Brother Laurentius, Mother? ' 
Elizabeth cried, in great excitement. 

4 He has come forward as a voluntary witness in her defence. He 
has written out his testimony, and the Prior has not dared have 
him confined, because all the people arc against him and with 
Laurentius, and are making one cause out of freeing Jane and 
getting the friar back for the Cathedral. He has given it as his 
opinion that the image Jane gate you as St. Uncumber is no 
such thing, but an old-fashioned crucifix. In olden Hays, it seems, 
there was a rule that only thus might Our Saviour be depicted. 
It was held that having Him in crucified attitude was enough to 
remind worshippers of His sufferings — to show the cross as well 
would only make Him experience the torture over again So that, 
whatever may have been Jane's intentions, no sorcery can in 
fact have taken place. The same goes for any prayers addressed 
to the image — you never were in anv danger, Luke; and the joke 
is that for all her wickedness the Devil never had a chance of 
coming near Elizabeth, the while she prayed before the holiest of 
charms! ’ 

‘That only means I look an even more pitiful fool now.* 
‘There is no satisfying him, is there, Elizabeth? ’ 

4 Mother — Luke — has there been nothing further said about my 
baby, and whether it is in Hell or not? ' 

4 To be sure there has. Many people think it was this finally 
decided Brother Laurentius to defy his Pnor. For he holds that 
as the babe never came to life at all it cannot even be accounted 
unbaptized. It died in the innocence of a babe unborn. There 
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can be no question of Hell. The Abbot has taken up the point 
and proved it, and Prior Carlos has had to climb down and 
acknowledge that he spoke over hastily ' 

4 And nevertheless I have had to pay a goodly sum, that 
our first-born may be buried at the edge of consecrated 
ground.’ 

4 Luke, you do not grudge it? ’ Elizabeth cried. 

4 1 do not grudge it for my son. But I cannot say the Abbot 
was justified in exacting it.’ 

4 1 will bear the cost for you, Luke, if you find it too heavy. 
For sure the poor friar has had less leisure lately than at any time 
since he came to Clouds way. And since Jane still belongs to me, 
one might say he has worked so hard for our family. Ay, Eliza- 
beth, you will rejoice to hear this: how all and sundry have 
fairly streamed, uncalled, to testify on Jane's behalf, from the 
day she was aricsted. Everyone that she has ever done anything 
for has gone to the Abbot, freely recording what boons they 
owe her, and swearing that she used no black arts.’ 

‘Forswearing themselves! ’ 

4 Now, Luke ! X ou call the Prior hell-priest, but talk just the 
same as he. Jane may command powers that arc beyond other 
folk, and yet be no sorceress. As soon might you call Edwin a 
warlock, for that he can do what no one else can. Seriously, Luke : 
it you alone of all the people refuse to help, you will have Jane 
upon your conscience, you alone.’ 

4 Oh, Luke! We pray you! ’ 

‘You have turned this very cunningly, Juliana. But before 1 
say you have won, you would perhaps tell me what manner of 
help you have in mind, that I’m to give? ’ 

4 There speaks our true Luke, Elizabeth! All you need do, my 
Luke, is withdraw your charge and testimony against her. After 
all, the Prior’s charge rests solely on what he saw Elizabeth do 
»Since you say he has agreed to leave Elizabeth out of it, his case 
falls to the ground without your support. All you need do is go 
and tell them it was all a piece or childish play between your 
young wife and her old nurse, which no one in his right senses 
could take seriously. It is in your own interest. If folk were to 
go on believing that you believe your wife tried serious witchcraft 
against you, before long they’ll begin to say you must have given 
her full serious cause.’ 

‘This final argument you might have spared me, Mother-in- 
law. Most men would rather be thought villains than fools. My 
trouble is that, villain or no, I shall look a fool in any case. I will 
do what you ask.’ 
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Lord Hugh did not commonly go down to visit any prisoners, 
having them brought up before him on the rare occasions when 
he wished to speak to them. However, a captive witch had best 
be left where she was secured. 

So my lord’s searching looks at the guards who lighted him 
down into the cellar vaults discovered no sign that they thought 
his behaviour strange. Of their own accord they hung back 
directly the main grille was unlocked, and handed over a torch 
without demur, knowing better than to suggest it might not be 
safe for him to proceed alone. 

His footsteps raising a ghost-following of echoes, the light glid- 
ing before him and huge shadows prancing at either side, he 
listened and headed for signs of life other than rats’. A long- 
bearded man blinked gauntly up at him from the floor of a cave- 
like recess. 

4 Who are you? ’ Lord Hugh was taken aback. 

4 Harold/ said the forgotten man, having to jog his throat with 
much coughing into remembrance of how to form voice into 
speech. 4 1 am Harold. Harold is my name.’ 

Lord Hugh opened his mouth for further questions, but stopped 
in time and abruptly removed himself and the light. 

By contrast Jane was comfortably off; her straw was new, dry 
and unflattened-*-no wonder, since my lord found her stretched 
out on the naked ground beside it. Her pitcher of water was 
three-quarters full, and most of her bread was uneaten. She sat 
up. Lord Hugh stuck the torch into a shackle ring let into the 
wall, and crouched down beside her. • 

4 Why are you lying on the ground, my Jane? It cannot be to 
punish me? You know you should have had bearskins and silken 
damask to lie on, if I had my way. I could not come to see you 
sooner. You cannot conceive what a to-do there has been and, 
for that matter, still goes on. Or perhaps you do know ? ’ 

4 No/ said Jane, opening her eyes wide under brows drawing 
a little way together. 

4 It would do your heart good to see it. Everyone, everyone has 
flocked to your rescue. Work of all kinds has been at a stand- 
still. I think now it is only a question of hours until I receive 
formal request to release you/ 

4 Release me ! ’ 

4 Ay; for now at last the Fleming himself has joined the host of 
your defenders. Much of it has made me laugh quietly to myself : 
your fate has become a matter of Lollard concern, and part of a 
theological dispute ! Withal it irks me, too. As lord of Bedesford 
I shall be lumped together with those who must yield you up to 
the people’s clamour. For my own sake I could have wished 
they had all been baying for your blood. Then I should have 
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done something for you in setting you free ! And it would have 
amused me for many a day to come — that I should have upheld 
my evil fame by leniency for a change! ' 

‘If it is true that you would do something tor me, you will 
refuse to release me. Refuse to yield. Insist on it that I be tried 
and judged/ 

‘What? Either you did not understand me aright, or else I 
have misheard you ’ 

‘Will you not do what I ask without explanation? You, that 
know if nobody else does how hard it is to speak in words of all 
that I am most concerned with? No. You will not. And I can- 
not compel you. It would be accounted self-slaughter. I must 
persuade you/ 

‘ You are not in your right mind/ 

‘ I am. See : I am speaking very calmly now. I have done wrong. 
I must be punished. By what 1 did I minished my powers/ 

‘ Then what the Prior says is true? I do not believe it. If you 
could bring death and disaster on all your people, how could you 
fail to kill one single man? ’ 

4 1 did not boldly *cek to work his death. I but placed the means 
in the bands of another. I placed another soul in jeopardy, and 
that of a woman with child, meaning two souls, and blood of 
Juliana, whose weal is the anchor of mine. So it was fated, for my 
ultimate redemption. Thus the tangle of fates is to be worked 
out. It was so arranged that I knew not what to do, and whatever 
I did must be wrong —had I held off from doing, altogether, it had 
been wrong also. Now if I suffer for it, I shall ascend to my 
ancestors’ eternal life, full of the fulness of power, thus restored/ 
‘You will never persuade me to this, Jane. Save your breath/ 
‘Then I will not be the only one to regret it. You shall be 
among those must regret it, too ! * 

‘ Now you have threatened me. Now you have left me no othei 
w'ay but to act as 7 would, against your threat/ 

‘ I say again, you will regret it/ 

‘And must I tell you again, that I have never feared regrets 
any more than any other danger/ 



CHAPTER 7 

THE SELF-INJURED 


W e do not feci on altogether sure ground where Jane and 
my lord and Jane and Gcrvase are concerned. Firstly, 
as we have let you see, we only understand enough of those 
rarefied supernatural dealings to call them incomprehensible. 
Secondly, we learnt about this portion of our story in circum- 
stances which made it hard to disentangle cause and consequence, 
truth and untruth, deduction and guesswork. 

It appears that Gervasc also went below to Jane. He offered to 
see her set free if she did his will. 

Jane had long ago lost her rare, Viking beauty; Young Gervase 
had not come to live in Bcdcsford until after it had left her. 
Many others in like case had nevertheless fallen under its hearsay 
spell, as the rest of us never ceased being able to see her one-time 
fairness underneath her weatherbeaten fading, and spoke of her 
accordingly. Gcrvase was the exception; and this had made him 
curious about Jane in an itching fashion which she had never 
otherwise called forth in our town. Then also there was this 
obscure matter of Gcrvasc’s detestation of the clergy, springing 
from a fear of being regarded as one of them. Having amorous 
commerce with a witch, he would not only add to the Devil's 
horns, taste of the very essence of forbidden fruit, and prove his 
fearlessness, but also cut himself off for ever from the victims 
of Oxford and his one twitching nerve of unreasoning cowardice. 

As for Jane, she starved herself and lay on the bare wet ground 
in ardent courtship of the suffering which alone could bring her 
salvation. She had lost hope already, but cannot yet have resigned 
herself to despair. 

Here was another torture she could inflict on herself, without 
forfeiting her ancestral divinity by suicide. She had endured 
it before and knew the horror of it. But those two earlier 
instruments of it had had a rank coarseness, using straightforward 
brutal force, which made the thing slightly less vile than Gcrvase's 
more refined person and light-hearted, chaffering, dishonest 
approach. So he offered her just what she wanted-— short of 
judgment and death. 

It is possible that she deceived herself. On the other hand, love 
may have grown on her, all unforeseen, as it does on lesser women. 
All uncaring, Gervasc taught her delight. She must exert herself 
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to offer him interminably tempting returns, in order that he 
might go on consenting to delight her. It is an old, old story, of a 
woman's growing to love her seducer, until their roles become 
reversed and he would withdraw, she waxing more and more 
fierce in holding on to him, nay, in pursuit. She was older than 
he, whom at first she regarded as a puppy, later as the embodi- 
ment of youth. Though she had disdained it, male desire had 
been among the foundations of her pride, as had her beauty — both 
of which she must, human-like, long to have still affirmed. To 
retain her aloofness, she must be able to keep her young, gay 
swain: thus the paradox: thus the first weakening of her integral 
strength. 

Slowly but surely she lost it all. To be strong, it would seem 
Jane must have needed to resist the pressure of other people’s 
harry and besiegement, resist inwardly, that is, notwithstanding 
her perpetual outward responses to the demands made on her. As 
the pressure was relaxed, that which it had upheld began to dis- 
integrate within her: so that she fell into dependence on other 
people to help her be sufficient unto herself. 

People had changed towards her. 

Inexplicably, it was as if they had forgotten their own con- 
tention that no magic had ever been intended in the matter of St. 
Uncumbcr, directly this became the legal \icw. On a sudden 
people expressed compassion with Luke and wonder at Jane’s 
failure. Then Prior Carlos, bowed down by defeat and thus more 
likeable, had a stroke of luck. A11 accident occurred at the site, 
requiring immediate assistance, so that the Prior’s skill got its 
first notable opportunity. It must be said that he acquitted 
himself splendidly, not only saving the workman’s life, but making 
good his promise that he should not be a cripple. So the next 
time some Wastesider was in need of medical aid, he took the 
shorter road to the hospital instead of going all the way to 
Trefeller Court. There being no necessity for it, the Prior’s impor- 
tunity did not revive; and as he did not run after them, more 
and more people went to him. 

So when, some time after Jane’s release, Gervase called on his 
aunt, saying he desired Jane’s advice about his health, Juliana was 
so pleased that she felt she must hide it. 

‘Oh, are you unwell, nephew? You do not look it.’ 

‘ That is the worst of some illnesses, Aunt.’ 

We think that he did actually have some illness, and that Jane 
later on used it to dose him with philtres. 

Juliana was fond as ever of her bondwoman, albeit with some 
admixture of contempt. In the past she had lived enfolded in 
Jane’s protection : now it was she took thought on shielding 
Jane. 
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Stripped gradually of her armour, Jane was hurt easily, and 
every hurt went deep. She and her foster-daughter were estranged 
by the common knowledge no one else shared : that Jane really 
had disappointed Elizabeth’s faith in her. Elizabeth did her best 
to act as though there were no rift; but that only made it worse. 

In a way we can feel for Jane. She had been brought to the 
brink of atonement, only to have it snatched away. Not only had 
she lost in Elizabeth’s eyes and heart, but she had lost therewith 
another prerequisite of atonement. Her earthly and other- 
worldly selves were equally sore stricken. 

Had her powers still been able to rise to complete supernatural 
withdrawal, she might have mended her self-sufficiency. But she 
had told Lord Hugh no more than the truth, and he experienced 
the proof. Unable fully to transport herself, how could she bestow 
on him the full satisfaction of their past meetings? Howbeit, 
the partial satisfaction he could still obtain through her, instead 
of weaning him, only sharpened his addicted thirst, with con- 
stantly renewed hope, constantly disappointed. 

You must not think that the common people ceased applying 
to Jane altogether; far from it. Those who could not afford alms 
to the hospital, and those particularly anxious to keep out of the 
way of Franciscan influence, remained faithful to her. And 
then there were others who desired what the Prior could not give 
them. By degrees the nature of her services changed also. Ay : 
she lent herself to the working of evil. Through her one could 
make one’s neighbour come out in boils, stys, piles; one could 
make his cattle to abort, his wife’s hens cease to lay, his sheep to 
grow bald. Her petty arts of earth-bound magic were unimpaired. 

At first she went on dispensing them free of charge. Yet some- 
how .she failed to achieve her old position of universal creditor. 
It must have been that all who had contributed to saving her felt 
they had laid up for themselves inexhaustible credit. No one can 
be humbled or deeply moved by having his spite abetted, no 
matter how ingeniously. So in time she began to exact returns, 
usually in kind of clandestine errands. 

As apparently she still forbore from working evil on her own 
account, we could not be certain that she had anything to do with 
an outbreak of the scarlet fever in the year 1364. There was 
never any evidence against her. Yet should it have given us to 
think that the only families not to lose at least one child were 
the Robinsons and the Smiths — the latter still had only the one 
son whom they owed to Jane in the first place. Out of seven 
children (not counting Alfred away in Italy), Jeanne Widowson 
lost three, namely Martha, Dickon and the baby Laurence. 
Elizabeth by that time had three children living and kept them 
all. 
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Ten months after her first confinement she had borne Luke a 
daughter, christened Isabella. Then came two sons in successive 
years, Peter and Robin. At the time of the scarlet fever she was 
again with child, of another boy, who received the name of John. 
Isabella, Peter and Robin had been such big, strong babes from 
the first that, although their mother was still haunted by the 
memory of the stillborn, they had not caused her a moment’s 
worry. With John it was otherwise. Not only was he puny and 
thin, but he gave trouble over his food from the beginning, and 
caught colds easily. 

One such cold he did not seem able to throw off, retaining a 
cough which grew worse in the winter months. Elizabeth sent for 
Jane. 

Jane had been asked to Smithy Yard many times during the 
past few years, but only as a friend and visitor, and she had never 
come; so that when she obeyed this call, she must have been 
struck by many changes. 

Entering the yard, she found it full of horses and lavishly 
attired men all talking at once in the loud, jolly voices of the 
newly and safelv arrived. Elizabeth, looking older and taller 
than she was, in sky-blue Thirchestcr weave with silver buttons 
and a plain Flemish lawn bonnet, had come out to receive the 
\isitors and send off a messenger to find Luke at the Town 
Chamber. Jane recognized Sir Asphodel Jolybody, and, recalling 
an old story, smiled at his solemn flourishes before the gentle 
self-possession of his hostess. But her mood changed again when 
she saw Elizabeth’s maid Bess come out of the house with a kick- 
ing little boy undei her arm, and speak a lew words to the Mis- 
tress. She did not know Bess well and knew of nothing against 
her; but the very day of her release from prison had been spoilt, 
she remembered, by hearing ol Elizabeth's request while still 
abed that Luke get back this maid for her. She had thought at 
the time, and still believed, that this had been Elizabeth’s way of 
showing the world that henceforth she meant to repose her con- 
fidence in another. And indeed, complete mutual confidence was 
so wholly expressed in their very attitudes, as the two of them bent 
towards each other now, that Jane could have cried out with 
grief and fury. She pushed forward, with set face. 

Elizabeth greeted her lovingly, and asked the merchants to 
excuse her while Bess showed them into the hall and provided 
refreshments: the master of the house would not be many 
minutes. She plainly intended to honour and gratify Jane by 
acting so. Before going up she took Jane round by the farmyard, 
where the other children were playing, with Richard Widowson, 
Young Frank Oxerd, and Harald Tryfellow of Clowes, on a few 
months’ visit. 
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‘You have not rightly seen them, Ganna, since they were 
christened. This is my big girl Isabella, and this Robin, the 
second of the boys. They say Isabella is like me; but no two 
people have the same opinion as to whom Robin will favour/ 

4 Has anyone told you he shows the Cinqmort blood? Well, I 
say so; I know the breed; and with their sharp great noses they 
change a deal between infancy and manhood/ 

‘ You say it so grimly/ Elizabeth laughed a litde, and stroked 
the litde boy’s soft, rose-petal cheek. ‘There have been good 
Cinqmorts/ She looked critically at Robin’s nose, the merest 
button as yet, and shook her head, laughing again. 

‘A good many of them turn out handsome, too/ Jane said, 
grudgingly. * I see you are going to have one more soon? Soon 
you will be old and worn like Jeanne, Elizabeth. Five children 
in six years! ’ 

‘ I do not think I have too many/ Elizabeth said, in a low voice. 
‘If I were to have twenty children, I should still always be one 
short. . . . Come with me to die sick babe now/ 

John slept with his parents for warmth; without them, he 
looked lost, no bigger than a bead, upon their bed. Gazing down 
on him, Jane marvelled that Elizabeth had lost time in bringing 
her to the bedside, and that she did not appear to be at all afraid. 
She appeared to regard John’s sickness as sickness pure and 
simple, something that is wrong and needs to be put right, but 
which did not warn her of the possibility of death. Jane exam- 
ined the child, and fell more and more helpless, not knowing 
what to say to the mother. All the appropriate remedies were 
displayed about the room; Elizabeth had picked up a great deal 
from Jane in childhood. 

‘Well, Ganna?* Tell me why you think we cannot rid him ol 
his nasty cough/ 

Jane wrung her hands unknowingly. ‘ It is the father’s fault. 
The man grows thinner and more unhealthy-looking day bv day : 
how can he expect to get strong, healthy children? And it’s not 
as if he could not help himself. It is in his own hands, to cat 
more, and eat regularly. What in hermits may be holiness is 
nothing less than vice in Luke. Some chew their lips, some gnaw 
the nails right off their wincing fingers, some scratch their heads 
into a mass of scab : all to make themselves feel more keenly alive; 
and in even this way Luke enjoys the pangs of hunger. He thinks 
naught of it that he imperils your children, bequeathing them 
his habits * 

Elizabeth gazed at Jane in growing bewilderment; finally, she 
became angry. ‘If you can think of no advice to give me about 
John, it would be more honest to say so, instead of fending me 
off with an attack on my husband. He is the best of husbands. 
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and the best of fathers, too; it is not his fault that my mother 
made me marry him — which, after all, you did not prevent— and 
that I cannot yield to him gladly. John is not the first infant to 
be difficult of feeding.’ 

‘ If you know better than I, why did you send for me? ' 

'I’ll tell you. Because I have been wanting to amend our 
friendship : that is the truth. Because I had tried every bait save 
this, of asking your advice/ 

'Nay, you are above my advice now, are you not, Mistress 
Robinson? You arc right, I would not have come had I not been 
led to believe my advice was wanted. See, then, if you can save 
your child! ' 

'Oh, Ganna, Ganna — do not talk so to me — have you quite 
forgotten ’ 

‘Have I forgotten! You are the one that’s fickle! Mistress 
Robinson of Smithy Yard has finer friends than her mother’s old 
bondwoman. And think you I cannot see what has made r you so 
fond of your husband? You prefer the bird in the hand to the 
one is flown to Italy. You do not know the meaning of fidelity. 
And you would aim round and accuse me of your fault? ’ 

So they quarrelled at last. 

4 We will give her spite the lie, you and I, Johnnie, shall we not? ' 
Left alone, Elizabeth bent over her son. 'Give your mother a 
smile, then! Catch my finger. You will not? Shall I find you 
some better toy? ’ She fetched her trinket box and tried to rouse 
the child, dangling a necklace he had ever loved to play with. 
To-day it did not even succeed in arresting his gaze. She took out 
a little silver cup and made the light it reflected to wander round 
the room — another thing that was wont to please him. In rum- 
maging for more she made a rustling noise that seemed to awaken 
his interest. Long ago she had cut Alfred’s picture from its 
wooden mount, tor easier secretion; it was the scrap of parch- 
ment which had rustled; so now she tried him with that : and he 
reached for it, crowing. She laughed and cooed and played with 
him; then, hearing a step, thrust the picture back into the box. 
The infant at once began to cry. Luke came up behind her. 
' Has Jane been? ’ 

‘ Ay : and gone. There is nothing much wrong with the child. 
She could tell me nothing that I do not know already. But you 
see/ she smiled, 'that it is enough for Jane to look at the sick. 
See how lively he is grown ! Why do you look so? ’ 

' I have never heard you call her “ Jane 

'Oh! Is that all ? 9 

‘ What thought you it might be? ’ 

'Oh. . . . That you did not think with me he has im- 
proved. . . / 
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She called for a woman to sit with the child, and accompanied 
Luke back to the hall. She was feeline full of affection towards 
him, because of Jane’s attack, because of his kindness in deserting 
his guests to ask after the child, because he had not marked that 
she was flustered and that her manner remained somewhat over- 
animated throughout the meal, and because he encouraged her 
to take part in the general talk, though in the main it centred 
not on women’s topics. First of all, they all drank to the thriving 
of the new Staple Town — for when Calais had been fixed on, the 
feud of Masters Goodrich and Mercer against Luke had perforce 
come to a stop. This led on to the subject of the Cinqmort slate 
quarries, which the two Staplers had recently bought, and the pro- 
gress of slating parts of the Cathedral tool : here Elizabeth was 
able to give them particular information. She it was also who 
knew most details in regard to Bedesford’s latest outlaw-story. A 
tongueless sheep-thief had been caught red-handed by a party of 
farmers driving their pigs to mast near the Marsh. Afterwards 
traces of the robber’s habitation had been discovered at Dick 
Toolmaker’s shut-up dwelling. Dick had helped to convict the 
man, testifying that he had seen but failed to catch him before, 
on his woodward’s round. 

Fortunately Sir Asphodel and his friends began to feel the 
effects of some days’ travel fairly early, so that weariness did not 
overcome her before the guests had been lighted to bed. Yawn- 
ing, she sent out the woman who had sat up with John and 
reported that he had slept most of the time. She took off her 
headgear and began unfastening her gown. Luke tiptoed to look 
at the child and gently mo\ed him further towards the wall, 
slipped out of his shoes and kirtle, and returned to his wile, 
embracing her persuasively. lie had drawn her to the bid wiuv 
Bess came in and saw them and, grinning, pretended to be much 
flustered. In tones of unctuous approval, she craved the Master’s 
and Mistress’s pardon — which Luke granted in like jocular 
manner — and said she had come to fetch John: ‘The Mistress 
has not had much rest of nights all this time he has been so ill; 
and as he has had to be weaned so young, she may as well profit 
by that now that he is better, God be praised. But do you see to 
it that she docs get some sleep, Luke ! ’ 

‘I will do my best, Bess — so long as my wife thinks she can 
sleep without having the boy by her.’ 

Tired as she was, Elizabeth could have laughed aloud, seeing 
how between them they made it impossible for her not to affront 
either one or the other. If she refused to let the infant bed witli 
Bess, the woman would feel that the mother did not trust her. 
On the other hand, Luke had made it plain he deemed the only 
place for a sick child was by the mother’s side. She had never 
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confessed it to anyone but Jane, that she misliked submitting to 
her husband in the presence of their young children, even though 
they be fast asleep and too young to understand in any case. 
So, when with many winks and other sly contortions Bess had 
carried off the child, Elizabeth felt obliged to refer again to John’s 
marked improvement. 

‘Yes; I noticed.' Luke let go of her and finished undressing. 
She lay down the while he still sat on the edge of the bed. ‘I 
noticed he was crying for a plaything you had whisked away. 
Neither was it the first time I have seen you toy with that. You 
always put it away when I come. I have often wondered what it 
is.’ 

1 Why did you not look in my box and find out? ' Elizabeth 
asked, more sharply than she meant to, thinking he might have 
done so. 

4 Why, for that matter, have you never shown it to me — beyond 
letting me see you don't want me to sec it? ' 

1 You can look at it now. Bring me my coffer. Here.' 

4 What in the name of heaven is it? ' 

‘Have you po eyes? It is a picture.’ 

Luke’s eyebrows went up. ‘Yes, I can see that much. But 
surely it must signify something more than meets the eye — if 
you keep this childish scrawl hidden away among your jewels, 
and it you answer me so stridently.’ He waited. 

‘It is a picture of himself Alfred Widowson painted for me 
when we were children.’ Elizabeth held her breath. There was 
no sound from Luke for a long while. She sat up and put her 
hand on his shouldci , as he still sat with his back to her. 4 Luke, 
dearest husband. I honour you too much to lie to you. I could 
have put you off with some tale; I need not have shown it to you. 
Let us speak of this openly once and for all. It is not your fault, 
but neither is it mine, that Alfred and I loved each other before 
ever you turned your mind to me. It is you who has been my 
husband; he has never had that.’ What she meant, shy of express- 
ing it more clearly, was that Alfred had never enjoyed her wifely 
affection; but Luke thought it was enjoyment of her body, 
especially when she went on, 4 And if I have fallen short of pleas- 
ing you in any way — you must never think that it had anything 
to do with you . It is but that I am made that way. Some women 
love their duty and some hate it — just as folk differ in regard to 
meat and drink, and some would sell their souls for a dish some 
others abhor ' 

4 1 did not realize that you abhorred it,' Luke said by and 
by. 

4 Did you not? ' she whispered — and on a sudden found her 
terror increased by the thought that what she had said was no 
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longer true — not at this moment, at all events. Luke rose and put 
the casket away and blew out the light, and sat down again. 
She heard him pull the shirt over his head and drop it on the 
floor. 

4 No/ He swung up his legs and lay down, pulling the coverings 
high over them both. 4 Of course I did not know — need you have 
asked? What manner of man do you think I am? ’ He sounded 
vexed rather than wounded. Elizabeth, feeling the cold and miss- 
ing the comfort of his encircling arms, was emboldened to move 
closer. But he held her off. ‘ No ! No, let us stay as we are now. 
What manner of man do you think me, that you believe I would 
still accept your sacrifice now that I have learnt of it? I would 
not make you suffer, nor force myself on you. Ay, when first we 
were married, I did, you will say — but then I thought it was only 
your youth and maiden modesty. 1 have never known that all 
these years we have lived together you have abhorred my love. 
I shall not trouble you with it again. No, do not weep; I will say 
to you what you said to me : it is not your fault. And I will try 
not to hold it against you/ 

4 But, Luke — does not the Church forbid it ? ’ 

4 It would be a droll thing if She did. No; most like you arc- 
thinking of full separation. We shall be living together as before. 
Chastity is never frowned on. No: you may rest easy/ 

4 It comes hard, what I’m going to ask now : will not this drive 
you — into sin? ’ 

4 No/ He sighed: it was her he wanted; otherwise he had e\cr 
found he could get along without women. 4 Go^ to sleep now, 
Elizabeth/ 

But that she could not do for a long time, and she doubted that 
he fell asleep be'fore her, although neither of them stirred. In 
her. heart she thanked God that at least she had another child on 
the way — was it really to be her last? The prospect of a lifetime 
of such nights as this sickened her in its cold loneliness. She had 
thought Luke knew as well as she did that she submitted to him 
because she must and not because she wanted to: she had only 
meant to take this opportunity at last to soften the years-old 
reproach of that. 

Now, too, the quarrel with Jane re-enacted itself in her mind, 
and she writhed again under Jane’s accusation. If only she had 
not owed loyalty to so many ! Her heart was lorn with the pain 
of Luke’s pain that she had inflicted, and also with her own long- 
ing for him from whom a bare few inches divided her : yet had 
he passed out of reach. Nothing had ever come between ner and 
Alfred in their love and perfect understanding; though she had 
not seen him for years. It had been an honour for him to be 
sent away, and she herself had never hurt him: how could she 
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feel compassion for him? How could she help thinking more 
about Luke than of him? 

The baby died a few days later. 

* * * 

When the railing incredulity of the first grief had passed off, 
Elizabeth forced herself to go and see Alfred’s parents at their 
hut They were surprised, but tried not to show this, and 
answered her matronly questions about their eldest son as best 
they could — knowing little more than that he was alive. Elizabeth 
was somewhat reassured: no one would dream of saying that 
their love of him had cooled and that they were forgetting him, 
because they had other children actually to look after, or because 
they bore the long-accomplished separation with incurious forti- 
tude. 

Like herself, Jeanne was expecting another child, and Elizabeth 
asked her whether she would not let one of her brood be fostered 
at Smithy Yard: in that tiny hovel Jeanne had as many children 
living with her :& Elizabeth had at Luke’s great mansion. But 
Jeanne did not receive the offer as a favour: ‘If you have lost 
one, I have lost three, Elizabeth. You will feel better, you will sec, 
when you have got the new one. And you need not think you 
must do something tor us because you did not come near us for 
so long, and because one of these days Alfred may return ! ’ 

There was nothing Elizabeth could say; she put a good face on 
it and determinedly waved away Edwin’s apologies; she would 
not take offence. 




PART SIX 

ALL THE DESTINIES 

(1368-1373) 


CHAPTER 1 
THE YOUNG M ONK 


T he clay was so hot it had better been becalmed ■ the languid 
sea-breezt din not tresben it, but rather, forced everywhere the 
smells of sea decay, harbour traffic and ordure. Stone embank- 
ments scorched to flight folk that would have rested thereon; 
iron anchor chains and scale trays exposed to the sun since morn- 
ing seared the skin off incautious hands. The stapled wool stewed 
in the bales. The spire of Notre Dame de Calais was all blanched 
away into the haze: the water-front glare raddled even the 
newest of ships; and Count Philip’s citadel minded one, not of 
defiance, but of defeat, a multitude of black shadows seemingly 
perforating it. Yet elsewhere many a genuine ruin still bore 
witness to the siege more than a score of years ago. 

Therefore the young monk searchingly threading his way 
through the cjuayside crowds deemed it a strange thing that one 
should not be able to distinguish natives from English men merely 
by their demeanour. Nowhere could he fasten on any notice- 
abl e conqueror’s blatancy or an answering resentment. Such 
sullcnness or arrogance as he discerned in faces lieic and there 
were plain pointers to a man’s heart or worldly degree, to be found 
equally amongst all nations. So he framed the question, which 
he put to all likely-looking people, in the corrupt Latin commonly 
understood in all the great ports of the civilized world. 

He was no taller than most men; of very upright carriage, yet 
without making one’s neck ache with the vicarious strain too 
• often conveyed by the stiff-backed. His face was sunburnt and his 
general appearance travel-frayed, although he was shod: no wan- 
dering friar, but a Benedictine by his garb. His means and stand- 
ing were hard to gauge, as, despite being lone, dusty and ragged, 
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he bore himself with easy, quiet confidence; also, he had a large 
wallet, plump as a farrowing sow, all over straps and cords and 
buckles, which he saved from being jarred with suggestive solici- 
tude. 

About to pass by a group of richly dressed Staplers, he sud- 
denly halted and addressed them, ‘Pardon, my masters — did I 
hear you speak in English? ’ 

‘Ay/ said one who, despite the heat, had a wine flask in one 
hand and the recking cup in the other, ‘ it is truly said only the 
Fiend is keener-eared than monks.’ His companions laughed, for 
the noise all round did make the young monk’s statement to 
sound like a boast. 

‘I was watching out to hear English,’ the young monk ex- 
plained tranquilly. ‘I am bound for Anglemerc in England, 

having arrived in Calais only this day, all the way from Italy ’ 

* Is the grape no longer sweet in southern lands? Are the rich 
Lombards grown tight-fisted and their wanton daughters chaste? * 
‘As to that,’ the monk said, smiling, ‘you will have to seek 
information from others better fitted to give it than I. I am 
looking for one Master Lamb, captain of the St. John in the 
harbour. She is an Anglemere vessel, owned by the Widow 
Trefcllcr of Bcdcsford, my own native town. Perhaps you know 
her or her partner and son-in-law? Having been on the road this 

quarter-year, I would rather go straight to Ovisham than ’ 

‘ Ay, your kind is not over fond of walking ! ’ 

‘Neither would .you be, were your feet all your horse and 
wains/ one of the other merchants rebuked the first? then, turning 
to the monk, * The heat, and the vagaries of business, are apt to 
make men surly. without cause. I would say it were best you 
await Master Lamb at his vessel.’ 

‘The crew could not say when they are due to sail. If only 
I could get speech with him first, I might then go about sundry 
other business that I am come charged with/ 

4 Try Grosse Margot’s stew,’ said the first speaker with a guffaw, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the monk, to watch him shrinking. 

‘ Thank you, my son. Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me the way/ the monk returned, disappointing him. 

Still he had to stop and ask further directions many times, 
before some loafer, with an eye on the bulging wallet, offered 
finally to be his guide. 

The place was so unmistakably a whore-house first and fore- 
most, that when he asked was this Grosse Margot’s tavern , a great 
silence of perplexity descended. One woman got off a man’s lap; 
the rest stayed as they were, but made elaborate show of it that 
drinking was indeed their sole pastime. However, behind two rude 
partitions along both sides of the long room the sounds of splash- 
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ing water and giggling, and of even more straightforward sport, 
did not cease. 

The woman that must be Margot, for she was huge and un- 
sightly beyond belief, recovered sufficiently to bare her monstrous 
red arms in a threatening manner and ask, ‘ Hast come to preach 
or to , monk? * 

4 Neither/ said he. * T am looking for a friend/ 

At this there were great shouts of laughter. The joke was 
against the monk, but he soon joined in the general mirth, which 
rekindled every time it seemed about to wane; it was like a storm, 
resolving tension. Even the whore-mistress was transformed; the 
blubber jigging on her bones seemed more like honest fat than 
the gaseous inflation of decay. It turned out that Juliana’s ship- 
master had indeed been here, but had left earlier that day. 

Outside, the monk was astonished to see dusk no more ad- 
vanced. After the windowless tavern interior, the summer twilight 
dazzled. He found himself in a maze of close, twisting alleys 
and reeled on, looking up at the top-heavy roofs of houses, no two 
of which were alike in height and frontal structuie. There were 
no gardens litte, u<> human creatures gazing from scant windows, 
such as they were. The shadows multiplied, but the heat as yet 
was no less intense. 

He heard a noise behind, and turned quickly. A man obviously 
in pursuit of him had stumbled. Round a corner a short distance 
ahead a second man moved forward. There was no chance of 
flight here — not without wings. The men were upon him; both 
had knives ready; one was his former guide. One held him, while 
the other cut the shoulder strap of the wallet, then slashing away 
at the fastenings. Involuntarily the monk cried out to see all his 
earthly fortune so roughly handled. 

The shabby leather in shreds, the robber squatted amid a 
heap of horn tubes and rolls of parchment which had tumbled 
out. Impatiently he broke the string of one and began opening 
it out. It sprang back time and again; but what he glimpsed evi- 
dently would not let him rest. Without rising he gathered up 
some loose-lying stones and, more carefully now, placed them on 
the corners and round the margins of the sheet, until it lay flat. 

The second man unintentionally twisted the monk’s arms, cran- 
ing so hard over his captive’s shoulder to see the picture on the 
ground. It nearly filled the page, in brilliant colours: green, 
softest blue, scarlet, jetty black, pale brown, silver and bright 
gold. There was to be seen St. George on his rearing steed, and 
aiming his gold lance at the monster worm. They were in a 
meadow that looked like a carpet woven of flowers: yet each 
bloom grew from its stalk fitly and daintily, with leaves and buds 
branching outwards as in nature. There was a brook with fish in 
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it and pebbles, a patch of stony desert, and a wood behind. 
Behind that there was a castle, with tower and ramparts, draw- 
bridge and moat, and a lily banner waving in the wind. And a 
maiden princess stood afar, wrinkling her brow, with interlaced 
fingers and long hair, waiting her rescue, her litde dog crouched 
at her feet. The robbers called to each other whenever new 
features struck them; it seemed they would never look their fill. 

4 There are more pictures/ said the monk, and they understood 
his tone of voice and movement of the head. ‘If you will but 
handle them with care ’ 

The second man let go of him; and presently the monk was 
helping them, prising the lids off the sheaths that held the more 
fragile drawings, and offering suggestions as to what might next 
be unrolled to advantage. There were sheets covered with initial 
letters framing intricately composed scenes; drawings of hands 
and precise-muscled limbs feathered with life-like shading; notes 
of church doors and window tracery; and one great double-leaf 
depicting in penned outlines a building in process of erection, 
with scaffolding and tools laid out large and recognizable in the 
foreground, each with a mark, and then a text beneath. The 
robbers conscientiously helped in rolling up and putting aside 
what they had done with; the man who had torn the first string 
went so far as to retrieve and carefully knot the ends. They blew 
and brushed sand and dust oft where the undersides had become 
soiled. 

At last it was too dark to see well. The monk stood up and 
stretched, and let the robbers know it was time he*went his way. 
He collected his belongings and, as best he might, tied round the 
remnants of the^wallet. Though this time the others did not 
assist, neither did they aught to hinder him. 

He was lucky in the end. Relying on his nose to lead him back 
to the harbour, he found the captain overseeing the hurried store 
of water on board, for a favourable wind had recommended the 
St. John's departure earlier than intended, all Juliana’s wares 
having been sold and Luke’s commissions discharged. Master 
Lamb warmlv clasped the monk’s hand when he introduced him- 
self. 

‘So you are Alfred, Edwin of Bedcsford’s son! I would not 
have known you — nay, but I lie: now that I’ve looked, t can see 
your father m your face and something of your mother, too. 
Faith, but they have done well by you in Italian lands ( I shall 
be right glad to take you. You will bring us luck and smooth 
the waves and speed the winds for our voyage; and We’ll have 
many a good talk on the way.’ 

He was as good as his word; and his prediction regarding 
Alfred’s lucky presence also came true. 
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‘How long, did you say, since you left Anglemere? Seven 
years! That is a "time/ 

‘I expect a great deal has changed. Yet for me the strangest 
thing will be to find that Anglemere, Bcdcsford, Cloudsway, do 
really exist, on their own. All these years they have been wiih 
me as a fading, happy dream, such as lives only in the dreamer 
and dies when he does/ 

‘Were you so happy there? Or is it that you have been 
wretched since? To be sure, the long-ago always is a happy land/ 

‘ It is so. But in Italy, too, things went well with me — it would 
he churlish not to say so/ 

‘ Whereabouts in Italy? y 

‘ First I was sent to my Order’s house in Pisa, and after a year 
or so the Brethren spoke to the Abbot of a place near Florence, 
that I might complete my training there. And there 1 stayed moM 
of the time. Sometimes their Brother Head Scribe took me awa\ 
with him on short visits. I have seen much of the inside o) 
monasteries, and their written, painted treasures. Of the land 
and its laity I saw little/ 

'Yet on y*nh w ay to Calais you must have seen more than 
most men do in a lifetime — unless they be seamen, to be sure. 

*Ay; then l saw many things. Many churches, some built 
as fortresses, and much artifice yet new to me, also plants and 
fruit I had not known before; many kinds of different countryside 
— ay, inconceivably different, each from the other, if one has 
not seen them. . . . And men and women, too. But they did 
not differ so greatly —much less so than their style of houses and 
the shape in which they bake their bread: though, again, all 
alike cut the sign of the cross into their loaves. ... I must tell 
you that only at Calais was I truly surprised/ 

‘ How was that? ' the captain asked, with a certain pride, for 
that he himsell knew that surprising town of Calais .so well. 

‘ Folk were so strange. They seemed to go out of their way to 
offer me discourtesy. Elsewhere I have heard people talk and jest 
about some priests’ failings. But I never met with a disrespect 
all ready and waiting to pounce on monk’s habit and monk’s pate 
as such/ 

‘ In Calais/ Master Lamb reflected, ‘ there is not so much monk 
rule/ 

‘ Then, surely, folk have fewer grounds for bitterness and com- 
plaint against us/ 

The captain laughed : ‘ Ah, but — where are your wits, young 
Brother? — folk also have less cause to fear you! ’ 

‘ You may be right. What a task — what goodly work it would 
be to root out all cause for such hateful fear, and thus also do 
away with this base counterpart of it! ’ 

L* 
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The captain shook his bulky head, with a pitying smile. ‘I 
have heard of such talk ere this — ashore, in England. There are 
some folk, I am told, flit from shire to shire, and tell all who 
will listen that it needs only for the clergy to be poor, meek 
and righteous, to make every living man, woman and child true 
Christians in all their thoughts and dealings. Yet even among 
themselves these same mysterious preachers are divided. Half 
of them arc said to add that we must each and every one of us 
become equals in poverty to bring about the millennium, the other 
half hold we must first all be made equally rich. I wonder how 
many of them are older than yourself! 1, that might be your 
grandsire, I tell you that none, none of these changes would 
change a fibre of mens hearts.' 

‘ Men’s hearts change all the time, often from moment to 
moment. I am with you in thinking it needs more than a change 
of outside circumstances to change them. One should try and 
help change both, T think. One must find out what are the 
things will play upon the heart. I told you about those two 
robbers ’ 

‘Ay; it was great pity you had no language in common. It 
might have made all the difference to their lives henceforth, could 
you have talked to them/ Master Lamb said seriously. 

‘I am not so sure. We shall never know, of course; but this 
is what God led me to think at the time: that exhortation might 
have diiven them into shamefaced truculence. They clearly 
were old hands at their sinister trade: they must long have aban- 
doned fear of God: and the tact that they did aot hesitate to 
attack me shows how much they think of priests. Had I told them 
that I am going to pray for them, who knows that they would 
not have seen therein vainglorious sanctimony? I did not even 
make the sign of the cross over them — not until my back was 
turned and they could not tell what I was about. It seemed to me 
that to have let them know I blessed them would have been like 
spitting on a vanquished foe. If so be I succeeded in shaming 
them without seeming myself to witness their shame, their own 
thoughts, and my unknown prayers, mav work their souls’ health.’ 

Another time Master Lamb said to the monk out of the blue, 
‘ I am an old man, Brother Alfred, wifeless, and homeless but for 
this, Juliana’s vessel.’ There being nothing for Alfred to do but 
look as much as to say : 4 1 know it, but why do you say this now? ’ 
Master Lamb went on, * What you told me about those would-be 
thieves of yours made me wonder if you are not applying like 
treatment to me. You have never said a word about my going 
to such places as Grosse Margot’s.’ 

‘What could I have said, that you arc not telling yourself, 
Master? ' 
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‘Confound you, monk! ’ the captain muttered, and stumped 
aft. But he did not like his passenger any die less, and by no 
means shunned him, the remainder of the voyage. 

Alfred asked many questions about the Cathedral, but there was 
not much Master Lamb could tell him, although it seemed a 
point of honour with him never to be caught out at a loss for an 
answer. 

‘ The work goes on. You know how it is. It is the same in ship- 
building. There comes a point when so much has got done that 
you cease to note further additions till you are taken by surprise 
one day to find the work is finished. Works never seem to grow 
so fast as at the beginning, out of nothing. The k&s tin re remain- 
to be done, the less you notice gradual achievement. Ah, well. 
Not that I’ve been near Bedeslord at all recently, ilowbeit, you 
may be sure 1 would have heard had there been anything un- 
toward, holding up the woik or spoiling it. So you can take it 
that the less I have to tell you, die better matters have been going ! 
At all events, there have been enough deaths, and great marriages, 
too, to have paid for a lot that will be new to you.’ 

*. * * 


At Cloudsway Monastery Abbot William sat in converse with 
his friend Baldwin Cinqmort and his friend so-called, the Fran- 
ciscan Prior. They were in the visitors’ parlour, whither Baldwin 
was always shown. When in the middle of their intimate, digres- 
sive discourse Prior Carlos had been announced, it had pleased 
the Abbot to insist that the Prior should join them here, instead 
of dismissing the lay man and receiving the priest in his own 
cell. Prior Carlos knew better than to let it be seen he was put 
out, even though his host kept up an unending sequence of private 
references and jesting unintelligible to anyone but my lord's 
brother. Baldwin himself was obviously uncomfortable; but the 
Abbot’s fixedly insensible grin refused him leave to go. 

‘ I must humbly c^ave pardon lor inv trespass upon your valu- 
able time, my dear lord Abbot,’ the Pr«or said, as soon as he had 
the chance. ‘But here is a matter concerns us all most deeply. 
It has been my good fortune to get hold of a copy of the Master 
of Balliol’s treatise on the Kingdom of God.’ Baldwin Cinqmort 
sat up; but the Abbot maintained bis grin — whether on purpose to 
tease or from true ignorance wc cannot say. 

‘The Kingdom of God is indeed a matter of extreme urgency! 
I forget who is Master of Balliol these days? ’ 

‘ The Master of Balliol is still John Wycliffe.’ The Prior kept a 
hold on himself. ‘And even Your Reverence must have heard 
of his satanic screed, De Dominio Divitio 
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4 Oh — De Dominio Divino 1 9 cried Lord William, with scathing 
gusto. 4 Why did you not say so 1 ' 

4 Because in the past/ the Prior replied tonelessly, 4 Your Rever- 
ence did not give me reason to believe that you understood Latin 
better than French/ 

A snort came from Baldwin, who tried to pretend he had merely 
cleared his throat to say, 4 May I have a look? ' 

4 No/ said Prior Carlos. 4 It was very expensive, and there can- 
not be more than three or four copies in existence. Besides, with 
all deference, you would scarce be equal to the extreme scholas- 
ticism of this text/ 

4 Very well, very well/ The Abbot yawned. 4 Do you expound 
it to us two numb-skulls, then/ 

4 That is what I came to do/ the Prior said evenly. 4 For a start, 
you know he has thrown in his lot with John of Gaunt's party, 
who desire to expropriate the Church ’ 

4 A party of saints evidently/ murmured Abbot William, 4 for as 
all Christians arc equally members of the Church, it follows that 
they wish to expropriate themselves. You should speak more 
kindly of them, Prior/ 

The Prior went on as if he had not heard, 4 — and who will gain 
increasing force and following now that Wycliffe has equipped 
them with spiritual arsenal, over and above the purely mundane 
and financial arguments. He says that all power is founded in 
God. In the last essence there is no power and no dominion 
save in God Himself. All rulers but hold theirs in lief from 
Him/ 

4 The theory falls down right at the start/ the Abbot dismissed 
it. 4 Mortal sin is breach of tenure if ever there was 1 ’ 

4 No/ The Prior took heart: at least, at last the Abbot was 
speaking to the point. 4 For God deals out power also to the 
wicked — says Wycliffe. Do you not see what- it means: so far 
from being delegated solely to our holy father the Pope, God's 
power on earth resides equally in the King — in all and any kings. 
Not only that. You and I and Master Baldwin, Jane the witch, 
feckless Franklin Oxerd, any wandering harlot or outlaw — are 
each as truly God's vicar as the highest priests and princes 1 Men 
must submit to the latter as they must suffer the wicked, purely 
from Christian motives of obedience. But, there being no mortal 
has not power over some thing or some one, if it is only his own 
conscience and body, each man stands in direct relation, direct, 
immediate communion, with his God. Do you not sec? This 
would eliminate our mediatorship, the principle on which the 
Church is founded/ 

4 What of that? ' Baldwin interjected in clipped tones. 4 Even 
supposing this theory prevailed, in practice it will continue to be 
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you, the clergy, who perforin God's ritual service, day in, dav 
out, all over the world/ 

‘ How long before the laity will hold themselves qualified to do 
that, too? How long, thereafter, before they deem such con- 
tinual service unnecessary? What will become of us then? What, 
for that matter, will become of mankind? Filled to bursting, 
might not Hell storm Heaven? * 

‘To me/ said the Abbot, ‘the whole concept appears so pre- 
posterous, I cannot believe it will ever take root/ 

‘ Can you not? When to everyone except clerks it must be so 
very tempting? ' 

‘Even if the worst came to the worst/ the Abbot said lazily, 
‘ which, as I say, I do not believe for one moment, it would not 
come tomorrow or the next day: indeed, never in our lifetime. 
So I still fail to see what is your hurry, good Prior/ 

* By the Trinity whose name I humbly bear, Abbot ! Could 

not you make an attempt to remember that we are the consecrated 
servants of the Lord God, to Whom a thousand years are as the 
blinking of an eyelash? To hear you, one might think the Church 
was created lot c.ie sole purpose ol providing you with a benefice 
and maintaining you in undisrupted comfort! Very well: I will 
show you that these arc also threatened. To revert to the 
treatise: the Church has absolute power over all things spiritual. 
The State has absolute power over all things temporal. Therefore 
the State has absolute power over all the temporalities of the 
Church, whilst, concerned with nothing but temporalities, the 
State is in no way subject to the Church! Thus, in the physical 
world the Church is helpless and might even be called non- 
existent as a corporate institution! Not only ought Church 
property to revert to the State, for our own spiritual good, but in 
fact it turns out we have never held any property, having merely 
ruled and dealt in what docs not belong to us! We are to have 
no jurisdiction, either. Where, then, will our authority be? If 
any infringements of temporal Law on the part of the clergy are 
no longer to be judged in our own ecclesiastical courts, if we may 
neither protect nor discipline ourselves, let alone others, what 
remains? This is what interests the Lancastrians. Do vou 
think they will stop in their present efforts to promote such a 
state of affairs, and wait to resume them until you are 
dead? ’ 

‘What can I do?’ The Abbot shrugged. 

‘You can stop the Ockhamites and Lollards that flourish in 
your employ and disseminate these lethal teachings/ 

‘How? I cannot dismiss or kill such men as Stephen Colet 
without harming the building scheme, or such as Clement Tare 
and Matthew without causing grave troubles and delay; and I 
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can hardly excommunicate men who believe that none but them- 
selves can do that/ 

‘So you are familiar with that much of their scurrilous doc- 
trines! However, you know very well ’ 

‘I know that Wycliffe has said whosoever gives alms to the 
begging friars, thus encouraging more sturdy beggars than are 
good for the peace of this land, is ipso facto excommunicate. So 
you see, I know also what is at the bottom of your zeal. He has 
said nothing like that about Benedictines. . . / 

‘God forgive Lord Jerome that made you Abbot! ’ 

*1 rather think He will. I was placed here for one chief 
purpose: building St. Hand's Cathedral. In all modesty 1 feel I 
have not done badly/ 

Abbot William had aged very suddenly. Even so, those that 
saw him every day had hardly noted the enlargement of his ton- 
sure, not by any razor; the changed proportion of silver curls and 
black; the fact that his ruddy colour was like a tattooing, inde- 
pendent of the flush and ebb of health. What they had remarked 
was his figure, always on the stout side, but trim and manly, giving 
way and turning flaccid, except for its recent paunch, which 
swelled out bold and taut. And in great despondency his friends 
marked in him traces ol childishness. His love of pun and jest 
and mischief now fed oil irresponsibility. His lusts, too, seemed 
to have lost the vigorous charm of evergreen maturity and 
matter-of-fact candour and, without dignity or real impulse, to 
rely on the stimulus of snickering obscenity and a terror of im- 
potence. 

Alfred was struck at first only by the change in the Abbot’s 
person, and by. an indifference which had supplanted his 
erstwhile, plausible interest in whomsoever stood before 
him: 

‘ Ah — ah — welcome. Brother — ah — Alessandro ! ’ The Abbot’s 
head stayed cocked, his pouchy eyes screwed up, as lie continued 
trying to decipher the crabbed script of the Florentine letter of 
introduction. 

‘Alfredo, it says here/ Alfred corrected deferentially, ‘but ’ 

‘Ah — Allegro, then. A strange name, but not unpleasing, 
Brother Allegro. Gay. Are you the gay sort. Brother Alessandro? 
I do not think you will find our regimen intolerably strict. You 
are, of course, expected to keep the chronicles, too; but you will 
not find a great deal to record at length, in these rmfal parts. 
Our old head scribe? Oh yes, he is still alive. But be can no 
longer stir uptin his bed, nor leave it. You say you would like to 
see him? There is not much to sec. His works? Oh, of course, yes. 
But most of them are locked away in the book chests. You will 
have charge of the keys in any case. You have all your life 
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before you. Oh, very well, very well, my son — if you are quite 
sure you do not want to be shown to your cell first? ’ 

Brother Oswin’s tiny face was become, not more wrinkled, but 
split and cracked all over; and although he lay fiat on his back, 
his limbs were frozen in the unnatural angles that crippled them, 
and stuck out weirdly, crablikc. No one so far had recognized 
Alfred, but through Brother Oswin’s frame there passed an in- 
stant movement, convulsive yet all but imperceptible, which 
managed to convey his intention of spreading his - arms in 
welcome. 

‘Alfred! My little Allred, grown so tall and strong! God 
bless you, God bless you! Come closer. I cannot lift my head. 
Nay, what a happy, blessed, blessed day! ’ 

Alfred knelt by the straw pallet on the ground, his hands 
hovering, not daring to touch his old teacher’s, their eyes smiling 
w r ctly into each others’. This was his first welcome on native 
soil. 

‘ Those must be specimens oi your work, looking out of the 
wallet at your side,’ Brother Oswin said eagerly. ‘ 1 cannot wait 
to ssee them. I‘ ' long since T have looked on any drawings, and 
longer still since I saw any iiol my own. Pray show them to me, 
mv dear soil.’ 

Holding each sheet ( o that the moveless man could examine 
it at leisure, Allred kept bis glance a\erted Irom that of the 
Abbot, who stood to all intents and purposes ignored. Lord 
William had not asked to see the drawings before accepting the 
newcomer lor the post which the Florentine letter requested on 
bis bchall. He understood others speaking Latin well enough, 
Allred knew. 

‘Alfred,’ said Brother Oswin, weeping happy tears, ‘Cod has 
made you very great among us that practise this loveliest of 
crafts. 1IF knows what I led; 1 cannot find words to tell you. 
To think that He allowed me to guide your earliest, faltering 
steps! You see how sorely 1 lo has punished me lor having loved 
Art belorc men — though He must know that 1 loved Him best 
of all. But because love is good even when it is misapplied, He 
has now rewarded it in these my last days. Look under the straw, 
where my head lies. Ay, it is my Life ol St. Francis, holed and 
hound, albeit still incomplete. Hitherto my unregenerate soul 
was racked, even as my body, by hopeless regret for this my most 
cherished undertaking, which I knew none but myself could truly 
complete. Now Our merciful Lord has vouchsafed me peace. I 
know you will do it. I know you can do it. Nay, more : I know 
it will be much the better for your work. I know you will be 
patient with me, and grudge no' time— we may be sure you will 
not have to waste over much!— that together we may go over 
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what I had in mind for future pages. To be sure, to be sure, 
not this hour or this day — you have only just come, you say? 
Then take my thanks, again, for that you came to greet me so 
soon/ 

‘Weill ' the Abbot at last burst out, in English, ‘All along 
you were little Alfred Widowson of the withered hand, were you? 
Well! God’s blood and Mary’s milk! And you never told me, 
you rogue! Allowing me to treat you like a nobleman and a 
foreigner, a very prelate, forsooth! Alessandro, indeed! What? 
Ay, maybe so. As you say, “Alfredo” looks much like “Ales- 
sandro” in their Italian writing. Ay, maybe it was not your 
fault entirely. Come with me, that I may now judge if your 
specimen works bear out your repute, before instructing you as 
to your particular duties. Your Abbot’s blessing, good Brother 
Oswin. This is the cell I had them clear for you, Brother Alfred. 
Had I known who you are, you could have shared it with one 
of its two previous inmates. For the time being we had better 
leave it as it is. We shall see. What? Oh — show your scrolls 
to the Brother Count-roller. He can tell you all you need to 
know. I am busy/ 

The fractiousness of age had not made sufficient inroad into 
Lord William’s temper for him to bear Alfred a grudge after the 
first irritation was past. Yet it seemed he could never quite 
correct the false start of their renewed acquaintance. By his 
manner he appeared ever uncertain whether Alfred was an 
Italian Brother Alessandro or the son of a former Bedcsford 
churchland serf. Fairly soon Alfred got leave of absence to see 
his parents. 

He had not had time thus far for a right good look at the 
Cathedral, the only building hereabouts which had become 
bigger, and not remarkably the smaller for his own growth and 
absence and experience. Inside, it was no longer like a maze, 
its ruins-in-reverse recognizably coherent. Some of the outside 
portions, however, were less distinct of contour than they had 
been, beset with buttresses, standing two or three deep in several 
places, particularly in the open triangles between the apse and 
upper transepts, and linked with one another by curved bridges 
between serrated and cross- topped pinnacles. 

‘Now I know I really am come home! ’ he cried laughingly, 
arrived at the old booth hut, under whose roof he could not 
now stand upright. For there lay his mother with a new babe 
in her arms: Ruth, she had been christened, only a few days 
before. Edwin was in the act of rendering Jeanne some faithful 
midwife’s service; a small boy sat on the bed, looking on, and 
two half-grown girls who had been dressing corn for the morrow 
on the out-of-doors cooking stones came crowding through the 
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doorway behind the stranger. He knew they must have heard of 
his return, so that his appearance could not have startled his 
mother enough to do her harm. She sat up, rosy with excite- 
ment; it was Edwin who looked pale, and whose hands had 
started shaking. 

‘ So you think you are become so great you may make iun of 
your poor mother! * Jeanne's scolding rang with fervent joy. 
‘Look, Jack: this is he, your big brother, of whom you have 
heard tell so much. You remember Margaret and Janet, your 
sisters, Alfred? How handsome he is, my eldest son! ' she 
appealed to the rest ol the lamily as it they were not likewise 
km to him. ‘But he is too thin, I see it now. You have done 
too much work and walking, and do not eat enough, I can sec 
that. Please God it will be different for you at our Monastery! 
Oh, Alfred, here you are, a real priest! Pity your youngest 
sister could not have waited, to be baptized by you. And pity/ 
her voice sank unsteadily, * that you could not have helped us 
bury the others. Maybe you have not heard. . . . Your sister 
Martha, that for sure would have been wed by now and herself 
a mother — lo.,t her the year that all the children died, two 
winters after you left: yet she was already twelve years old! 
And Richard, Dick's godson, he died too. And then I had a son 
called Laurence, after Brother Laurcntius: to think you did not 
know he had ever been born! Had it not been for Edwin — if 
1 had not had. your father to stand by me, I know not how I 
would have come out of that grief. You will pray for their little 
souls, I know. Do not be bashful, girls, go up to your brother, 
then, for his blessing! Edwin! What is there to feed our 
Alfred? Run next door, Margaret, and borrow some ale.' 

‘Where is Jaffy?’ 

‘Oh, Jaffy is well and thriving, with more flesh upon him than 
you have, my Alfred. lie has been away at Friggsby quarries 
this last month, entrusted with errands lor his father and for 
the -lord Abbot himself, to see about the stone for Lady Agnes's 
waterspouts. Were you not told, at the Monastery? Ay, the 
lady of Damesborough died not long ago. Guess how she willed 
away her property? Nearly all of it has gone to Lady Philippa — 
not to the nunnery, but to Lady Philippa herself. So the Cinq- 
mort lawsuit is like to be ended before the Last Judgment after 
all. Of course the Lady Agnes left money for Masses to be said 
at St. Peter's, and at Thirchester, for herself and my lord's wife, 
her daughter. Yet she also bequeathed a large sum to St. Hand's, 
to be used, when the time comes, for gutters and waste-heads; 
and what do you think? These are to represent sundry sins 
and vices, each in the likeness of someone she • detested : Lord 
Hugh is one, think of that! and John Wycliffe another: was it 
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not sinful of her, and witty? Everyone wonders how Lord 
William will get round the letter of the bequest — for get round 
it he must, and surely will. . . .’ She lay back chuckling and 
shaking her head. 

Alfred saw his father look at him a little worriedly: to sec 
how the monk was taking Jeanne’s chatter. 4 Do you find every- 
one much changed? ’ Edwin asked awkwardly on meeting his 
son's gaze. 

‘Not you and Mother. Brother Lauren tins I would hardly 
have known, without any hair, nor teeth, either. It is those that 
were children when I left took me aback. I hear Jacob is dead? ’ 

4 Ay. 'That was the saddest thing happened in Bedesford since 
the children-dying. Still, it was as good a death as that of your 
grandfather's brother, Richard, and surely what Jacob would 
have wanted : to die of a fall at his work. He was dead instantly, 
and providentially had taken the sacrament the preceding 
Sunday. . . . But tell us about your past seven years, Alfred.’ 

As at length they plunged into talk of crafts and workmanship, 
Alfred began to tlunk that from their first constraint had flowered 
a new and equal interchange of tellow-lecling and potential 
inspiration. Jeanne listened with a placid pride that grew at the 
same rate as the talk ranged beyond her comprehension. 

Then Edwin happened to touch his son. Tie had only placed 
his hand on AH red’s arm — but he started hack, looking guilty: 
and that was the end of their pleasant, easy communion. Try 
as he would. Alfred could not renew it. 

‘Well, my son — who is not my son but everybody’s Brother - 
I do not suppose our paths will cross often in the future.’ 

‘Father! ’ Allred tried to laugh. ‘We live but a stone’s throw 
apart! In working hours we shall he even closer ’ 

‘ Yot shall we be living, by the very nature ol our lives and 
business, as lar apart as two men in two foreign countries. It 
was good of you to come and sec us like this. You must not 
think that you need go on doing so. We understand — we shall 
understand,’ and Edwin looked at Jeanne, silencing her cry ol 
protest unuttered. 

Alfred knew well it was not that his father bore him no love. 
He deemed this an instance of poor-man’s-pridc, which immediate 
argument and cajolery could only have stiffened, but which would 
surely consent to lower its defences after a due time of unobtru- 
sive wooing. 



CHAPTER 2 


THE WIDOW 


O n the Feast of St. S with in no one from Trcfcller Court 
(amc to Mass in the morning, the whole household being 
lully occupied with the guests that had arrived the night before. 
Of the Smithy Yard folk Mistress Robinson was observed in her 
place with her maids and lour children; bur Luke was not among 
the men; and alter service the maids with Isabella and Robin 
went one w r ay, Elizabeth another, taking only her eldest son and 
the youngest child, a daughter, namesake to Juliana. 

Carrying the year old babe on her shoulder and leading Peter 
by the hand, Elizabeth walked slowly, to enjoy the sun, across the 
lields to Bede’s Ford, where the water had sunk so that the piled 
stepping-stones .vcrc high and dry. Mother and son were sing- 
ing together, the baby crowing, as the) arrived at Trot Her Court. 
They were hot and dishevelled: but the coil Irom under which 
some of her hair strayed was ol silk, hci loose gown girt tightly 
with a silver-gilt belt: and hci countenance, even in sclf-lorgctiul 
gaiety, could never lose the undei lying iormal calm ot the mis- 
tress ol a great house. The baby, though her chin was he- 
dribbled and hand 1 sticky, was dieted in a long icd coat with 
brass beads foi buttons. And Peter bad already the long limbs, 
angular profile, and pal*’, Kindy ruddiness one associated with 
Ciiujmort lordship. So Juliana’s guests saw at once whom they 
had to do with in her daughter and grandchildren, and saluted 
them accordingly. 

Both the guests were women: Widow Susannah Naylor and 
her aunt. The widow. Elizabeth knew, was older than herself 
by a round ten years, but she looked yet older, and was quite 
inordinately plain. No feature in her face went rightly w'ith 
rhe other. The single eye was well enough, hut they were set 
too close together; each lip by its.cH was shapely, but lor united 
repose the lowei \va? too short and receded so that the chin 
must slope backwards undented. The under-chin was thrice the 
width of the upper, clean and rosy, but glistening like ham fat, 
and projected in a roll. She was not ugly: she was so repulsive 
that it took your breath away. 

Her aunt could not be more than Elizabeth’s age; her face, 
rigorously coif-enclosed, was pock-marked; but* her figure was 
slenderly rounded, tall and high-waisted. and she had comely 
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hands. Her clothes were sombre and threadbare, while her niece 
and mistress had everything of the best. Elizabeth could not 
remember ever having heard of a woman of twenty or so who 
was neither betrothed, wed, widowed, nor cloister-bound. 

4 What sweet children, Mistress ! ’ the widow exclaimed, ' Oh 
you beauty, Oh you darling babe ! What thick hair she has got 
for her age : like flax, with a sheen. Oh, I would like to eat you/ 
and she smacked her lips exaggeratedly; the baby laughed. * And 
this lad! How old is he: only six? The Lord God has surely 
blessed you. Mistress; I am told you have two more? I have no 
children of my own. I am rich. I have health, thank God, and 
land, and sheep beyond my own reckoning. My relations are not 
troublesome, and I can go my own way in all things. I have 
everything save only children/ 

‘Belike you lost some, Mistress?’ 

They were settling round the table, the widow snatching a 
place next to Peter. With her arm round his waist — albeit he 
wriggled — she went on talking to his mother, most earnestly: 

' I never had a child. I never had the chance. You are Little 
John’s elder sister, and a woman of note and great good sense, 
I can sec, so that I have no doubt lie holds your opinion in 
high esteem. I will tell you about my sell, hoping that you may 
be moved to friendship towards me, and not set him against me/ 
Elizabeth looked at Juliana with a little smile but said nothing. 
‘ I was married at the same age as you were. Mistress Elizabeth, 
and I have been widowed as many years as you have been a wife. 
My husband was ten years my junior: he was nert yet eleven 
years old when he died, after six years of marriage. So you see 
my life has not been all honey and roses. He was not a nice 
little boy, either, like this one of yours or your brother when first 
I mcfhim at Clowes. You must not think I have had no offers 
since. But the first two were again young children, and I deemed 
I had had my fill of waiting a husband’s maturity; perchance 
they, too, would hate died ere they were any good to me. The 
third was an old man, from whom the marrow had long since 
departed. And now I am too old; I could no longer afford to 
nurse me up a father for my children. If I marry next year, 
I can still get in a dozen children, perhaps more, if there be 
twins. I am rich enough to provide well lor full two dozen, 
even if Little John had not wealth of his own. I do think he is 
the most well-favoured young man in all England, your brother, 
Mistress: how proud you must be of him! ’ 

Elizabeth inclined her head. Accustomed though she had been 
from childhood to hearing praise of Little John, it never failed 
to astound her. And she was sorry for this woman, humbling 
herself right and left to please her prospective kindred — when. 
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had she but known it, Juliana was just as anxious not to let 
this alliance slip through her fingers. The widow misinterpreted 
Elizabeth's weak response: 

4 To be sure, he may yet repent him of the bargain. They are 
late, your husband and he. Think you he has run away to sea? ' 
she said humorously, no doubt priding herself, poor thing, on 
acknowledging her plainness. 4 It is true that none who had a 
say in the matter went through with a deal in which I was the 
bride. . . 

‘Rest assured that the betrothal will take place!' Juliana 
caused Elizabeth to shiver for her mother’s obtuseness : her grim 
tone stated as clearly as words that Little John had no say in 
the matter cither. But the widow actually received this with 
a grateful smile. 

4 1 do not see why we should not be very happy? ' she appealed 
again to the bridegroom’s sister. ‘Disparity in ages is often a 
good thing: for one spouse will gain the restraint of wisdom 
and experience in return for the other’s youthful zest. What is 
your opinion. Mistress Robinson? ' 

Mistress Rnbi» -on murmured a few non-committal words. 

‘But you of all people must have an opinion,’ the widow 
insisted, * there being twice as many years between yourself and 
your husband as divide Little John and me.' 

Now Elizabeth felt angry with them all: with the widow for 
raising so personal a question in lront of Luke’s son, old enough 
to understand: with her mother for gazing at her with concen- 
trated menace- -as though Elizabeth were still a child to be 
cowed; and with Jane, who had come in a few minutes before, 
and stood with folded arms, also regarding her, in sardonic expec- 
tancy. She said: 

‘ For my part. Mistress, I am always sorry for the older in such 
a marriage.’ 

Jane in the background laughed so that the widow's aunt gave 
a start. Juliana broke in, stammering with wrath, ‘ What is this 
you are saying? What have you to gain from preventing this 
advantageous match? So far as I can remember, it was always 
yourself you were sorriest for! ’ 

‘Mother! and you too, Jane! ’ Elizabeth said in a quiet voice. 
4 Bear in mind you speak before the children ! ’ She turned to 
the bewildered widow, speaking slowly to make sure she found 
the right words : ‘ Ay, it is true; that was when I was young 
and silly. And it was that, more than anything, I had in mind, 
when I said what I did just now. A spouse ever bemoaning him- 
self must be far from pleasant to live with/ 

There was a pause. Juliana was purple-red in the face with 
the effort of holding her peace : she had remembered that there 
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are times when it pays to sit mute and refrain from pressing a 
desired bargain. Elizabeth rose, gave her sleepy little daughter 
into Jane’s arms and returned to her seat. 

Finally the widow said, faltering, ‘I know not rightly how to 
put my meaning. I do want my husband to be happy. But — 
but — even if he is not, I shall be content. I do not mind not 
being happy. There is only one way in which a husband can 
be satisfactory or unsatisfactory to me.’ 

The mother of four living children bowed her head: she could 
not well say more. 

Juliana, her voice trembling in relief and triumph, said without 
stopping to think, 4 You may rest assured on that scoie, too, 
daughter- to-be. He already has one bastard, at Wastcsidc New- 
town.’ There was another crow of laughter from Jane, so that 
the infant woke and wailed. Peter, with the widow's arm still 
about him, had ceased his writhing, and listened open-mouthed. 
Juliana herself looked out of countenance: her words had not 
been like her usual, prolessed sentiments; and Little John’s 
bastard might not alter all strike the rich widow as an asset. 

But it did so. The widow took a deep breath. ‘ [ quite under- 
stand a loving sister’s reluctance to see her brother tied to so old 
and plain a woman as I am. Your daughter is yet young, Mistress 
Juliana, and the young can be cruel without meaning to be; 
whereas you and I, we understand each other. I swear to \ou 
both that neither he nor youisehes will ever have cause to regret 
this marriage— if so be God will grant me lile to see it happen. 
I shall be the best of daughters and sisters to you. *J)o not lear 
that I am too habituated to rule. I am not yet so old that I 
cannot adopt new ways. I shall newer preen myself with the 
wealth I brought with me: I will not fret and scold my dear 
young husband/ 

Elizabeth got up to letch her daughter back; it was more than 
she could do, to sit still. 

Luke and Tittle John came, and in their wake dogs and the 
servants with food, drink and table gear. The visitors had not 
yet met Luke : and, shy of her young bridegroom, the widow at 
first did not take her eyes off the great man of the parish. Luke's 
lace, though thin and full of hollows, had its pallor disguised bv 
unobtrusive freckles; his hair was royal and virile as ever; and his 
perfect proportions could not suffer from loss of weight: the 
richest clothes sat well on him, Luke being one of the few that 
can carry a very treasury of jewels without looking o\cr-adorncd. 
The way he walked, the way his shoulders were set, proclaimed 
his position, as did the avssurancc behind his subdued and almost 
modest speech. 

He went up to his wife and took her by the hand as if it were 
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Iragile and she a most honoured stranger, then bowed to his 
mothcr-in-law, and only then to the guests — though this last bow 
was also the grandest and lowest. As he took off his hat and 
gloves he placed with them on the board a slate on which he 
and Little John had drafted a proposed marriage contract. Even 
though she deliberately set hcrscll to sec Little John as through 
the widow’s eyes: all white and rose and gold, sap and strength, 
a pattern of young manhood, Elizabeth marvelled that in her 
husband’s presence anyone should continue to admire her brother. 
That the widow did so her simpering made plain, directly Little 
John came up to her. 

His mother nudged him, and he said, ‘ See you, Mistress, what 
[ have prized and worn all these years? ’ He thrust out his 
chest where, sure enough, her gold and garnet brooch reposed. 

‘ I w'ould not have recognized it! ’ the widow exclaimed between 
smiles and tears, ‘ For that the last time I saw it on you it was 
large, and now it has shrunk to pea size. I shall have to give 
you a better one.* 

Little John laughed and shook his curls, with an air of pleasure 
and conscious in* lit rather than deprecation or amusement. His 
gaze steadfastly shied from travelling upwards beyond the level 
of the widow’s buxom chest, which caused her clumsily to make 
some play with it, in mercilul misapprehension. 

‘This is my mother’s youngest sister,’ the widow fluttered, pull- 
ing her aunt to the lore. ‘She has no other living kin but me, 
and goes with me everywhere. You will not mind it it she comes 
to live with us? Slu* used to be most fair as a young girl, before 
the smallpox came on her. Just then I was widowed and wanted 
a triend to dwell with me. Now that I am about to marry again, 
I suppose I could dower her entry into one ot the lesser sister- 
hoods — yet T do not tccl that would be kind. Debarred from 
having children ot her own, lor sure she will find next-best 
happiness in looking attcr mine And until then she can help 
me look after you. For you must know, Little John, that my 
possets and preserves are famous at Clowes and beyond. If your 
mother will lend me a nook in her kitchens, T will make you 
my pease-sweet tomorrow— ay, it is a jolly conlection, is it not. 
Aunt? — with open pods of marchpane and rows of marchpane 

f cas, most pretty and lifelike, and quite heavenly to taste, though 
my sell say it.’ 



CHAPTER 3 

THE LADY OF THE MANOR 


A lthough both parties wished for speedy marriage, it was not 
k* celebrated until Finding Day the following year. This was 
not only in deference to the Trefcllcr custom of having their 
family events as far as possible coinciding with the Cathedral's 
leasts. Mindful that she had promised complete submission after 
marriage, the Widow Naylor beforehand conscientiously exam- 
ined and disputed every suggested settlement, until she deemed 
her future children to be in every wise safeguarded. 

By that time Young Gcrvasc Cinqmort had already been 
married a full half-year. His wife was Griselda. daughter of 
Sir Bertrand Jolybody and sister to Sir Asphodel, a maidenly- 
looking weed of a lady, unremarkable of face and of reserved 
ways. The match had come about in the following manner. 

You may remember that Lord Hugh’s third brother, Hubert, 
the one of whom nothing had been heard since before the Black 
Death, and whose loss had formed the pretext of my lord's refusal 
to divide old Lord Gervasc's estate, had in his nonage been 
apprenticed to Sir Bertrand. Now; the year before Alfred 
Widowson’s return, a messenger found his way tojjie [olybodv 
mansion in London, with news of Hubert Cinqmort's death as a 
soldier of the Black Prince at the battle of Navarete, which was 
claimed a victory alike in England and in Spain. The messenger 
was a war invalid in body and mind. He had been one of 
Hubert's men, and Hubert was the one subject on which he could 
be both distinct and fluent. 

Like many a man that is useless in peaceable pursuits, Hubert 
had proved glorious in warfare. I lis underling's fond eloquence 
was rendered the more poignant for being voiced by so abject a 
human wreck, so that Sir Asphodel conceived a burning com- 

C assion for the champion's bereaved kin. So, when they were in 
ondon, he invited the three Cinqmorts to the dwelling part 
of his mansion, where they had never previously been admitted, 
in order to break the news to them as gently as humanly 
possible. 

Since 1350 the Cinqmorts had made no attempt to pay off their 
large debt to the Jolybody workshops. Sir Bertrand in his life- 
time had long written it off; Sir Asphodel nursed no hopes regard- 
ing it, but had neither forgotten nor forgiven. In Baldwin's 
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memory it had not lapsed, either; and he it was first thought of 
cancelling it through alliance by marriage, seeing that the 
youngest tailor’s daughter waxed unmistakably lively in the 
company of the noble guests from Anglemere. It was not clear 
which of them thus lured forth her shy graces, unless indeed it 
were none in particular and all three together. It so, it was as 
well; for the Cinqmorts must first of all decide who was to sue 
tor the maiden’s hand. This was soon settled, despite Gervase’s 

{ irotests : Lord Hugh was unlikely to beget an heir and Baldwin, 
arthest from the succession, would not be accounted a good 
match. 

They proposed that the old debt was to stand the bride in lieu 
of portion; needless to add, the Cinqmorts nevertheless hoped to 
derive financial benefit through her, on her brother’s death, if 
not before. 

Sir Asphodel agreed immediately. Such noble alliance was 
cheaply bought at the price of a debt his books no longer Carried, 
and without expenditure on Grisclda’s dowry. The wedding was 
held at the tailors’ mansion, and the bride borne off directly 
after, with ah lia wardrobe but without a single serving- woman. 
She had acquiesced in this as readily as in the marriage itself, 
her native circumspection making even high delight to look like 
mere lack of opposition, so that the Cinqmorts thought her despic- 
ably weak-willed. 

In lact she was eager to get away from home and all the 
ponderous familiar faces, and to start an entirely new life. Lord 
Hugh had assured her brother that the Manor swarmed with 
maids. Even if he had not expressly said so, it would never have 
occurred to the Jolybodys to doubt that such was the case. My 
lord was intent on keeping down expenses, even to the extent 
of saving the cost of a serving wench’s maintenance on the road. 
No respectable woman had stayed longer than a day at Bedes- 
ford Manor lor the last twenty years. 

In the course of the journey the Cinqmorts’ true indifference 
to their new lady became more and more apparent. Gcrvase slept 
with her of nights and Baldwin helped her mount and dismount, 
and occasionally remembered to enquire whether she were weary 
or saddle-sore; beyond that they made few concessions to her 
presence. Unused though she was to being her own tiring woman, 
she kept herself neat, and rode trotting along behind them, sing- 
ing to herself and thinking her own thoughts — an occupation that 
was dearer to her than any other, and which hitherto had de- 
manded complicated recession into an inward solitude denied by 
outer circumstances. Now she had both. As far as she was 
concerned, she saw no cause for complaint, until they came to 
Bedesford. 
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Then she was taken aback by what she found, or rather, all 
she failed to find and had ever tacitly regarded as indispensable 
to the most ordinary comfort. But first she enjoyed the reception 
accorded her by the townsfolk, and waved, smiling her tight- 
lipped little smile, to the crowds lining her path, and at the 
Manor Gate drank to the henchmen out of Hugh-le-gros’s enor- 
mous horn. 

Her chests and sacks and coffers were borne into the hall, 
where she stood by her husband’s side. Lord Hugh detached 
from his belt Griselda’s keys which her brother had entrusted to 
him, mounted on to the table, and bade the henchmen open up 
the lady’s luggage. Everyone, cooks, falconer, stable boys and all, 
thronged round. Grisclda’s astonished protest drowned un- 
regarded. She was so small, most of the time they even lost sight 
of her. 

‘Look what we got with the tailor’s daughter!’ Lord Hugh 
shouted — in not unkindly jest, as he thought — before they quite 
forgot her. And in truth the tailor’s daughter possessed a queenly 
wardrobe. There were mantles and cloaks and coats buttoned, 
buckled, laced; under-kirtlcs that most people would have wept 
with joy to own for holiday top-wear; festal gowns each of which 
might have been cut up to make two well-di/ened bishop’s 
copes; shifts ot silk and lawn and silk-woollen; hcadcloths all 
laccwork, or sheer and tight-textured as glass; girdles of gold, 
silver, bronze, of woven beads, or many yards of broiclered 
velvet; shoes and hose and gloves, fillets and ribands, enough to 
stock a fair; fine towels and pillowcases, and whatever else you 
can think of. She had enough to serve her own lifetime and there- 
after enrich a dozen daughters’ progeny — if they had but let her 
keep these possessions. 

Lord Hugh acted on the assumption that all this had come 
to the Manor in place of bride’s dower. Presently everything 
she had lay spread in display all over the table, the Denches, and 
draped over the open, empty chests, Lord Hugh making survey 
from where he stood, up high, with arms akimbo and legs wide 
apart. First of all he selected for himself two gowns, one with 
a long, detachable train, one fur-lined cloak and one agate- 
studded belt. Then he picked out those henchmen who he 
deemed most deserved reward, and presented each with one of 
the gorgeous under-kirtlcs. 

Gcrvase forsook his lady wife ere all the best things should be 
gone, and righteously laid claim to the lion’s share. Baldwin, 
who at the staft had thought they were merely going to make 
an inventory, had his note-book smeared and crumpled a9 others 
reached across him to feel and hold up various garments; and 
he tried to remonstrate with the looters. In the end he was 
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persuaded to accept part of the spoils, a vast-sleeved mourning 
dress of dark-brown cloth without ornament : but for all the good 
that did his conscience, he might as well have taken one with 
gold embroidery (if Hugh had let him). Griselda was left with 
two gowns, one for everyday and one for church-going; against 
autumn and winter my lord promised her one ot his mother’s. 
All her shoes and stockings, and most of her headgear were like- 
wise left to her, and some trinkets, salves, lotions and sweetmeats. 

Thus began her married life. Even Baldwin would have been 
indignant bad any charged them with cruelty towards the friend- 
less, helpless lady. For nobody ever gave her an unkind word; 
not even once did Gervase play a practical joke on her. They 
could truthfully claim that she never shed a tear in sight ol 
anyone. 

She had not lived in Bedesford a month when she began to 
ail. There was no disquiet, only jesting on this account, within 
the Manor and without. But two months later she miscarried, 
tor no reason. She was so ill that Jane had to be fetched to 
her bedside. Qriselda required long and careful tending. Jane 
was glad and my loid was glad, albeit at cross purposes; Gervase 
perhaps was not so glad. Jane saved the lady’s life, but did not 
restore complete health to her. Yet as soon as her husband 
was again admitted to her bed, she conceived anew. 

For the first time 011c s aw her agitated. Jane had to regale 
her with every story she knew of other young women that had 
started wedded life with miscarriages and yet lived to sec large, 
healthy families. 

And now they learned how they had mistaken this Griselda. 
For her own sake as well as that of the unborn, she demanded to 
take her place among the supplicants next Finding Day. My 
lord, and Baldwin, and Gervase most of all, were set against it; 
but, gentle, bed-ridden, without anyone to support her, the lady 
got her way. They were made to see that she had an iron will 
it she chose to exert it. They saw that she had not so chosen 
hitherto, that all along her indifference to them had dwarfed 
their disregard of her. There was nothing left of which they 
might have stripped her; and as they desired the heir as much 
as she did, they could not starve or beat her into surrender. 
They could not do anything to her; and they did not like her 
the better for this. As for Jane, we now know this was when 
she began to hate Griselda Cinqmort, whom she had had small 
cause to love before. With the inviolability of an inner self such 
as Griselda’s, what could not Jane have achieved! Yet Griselda 
attempted and achieved naught with it — again, because she did 
not choose: thereby belittling even Jane’s broken-down ambi- 
tions. 
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One reason against Griselda’s attending the anniversary cere- 
mony was the leper test. 

A handful of selected lepers had been brought hither specially 
from Ovisham, under the care of a Knight of St. Lazarus. Up 
till then only isolated sufferers from this worst of sicknesses had 
from time to time approached the wonder-working relic, without 
success so far as was known. Prior Carlos had at length pre- 
vailed on St. Hand’s guardians to subject It to properly conducted 
trial, that one might know with certainty once and for all whether 
or no the Hand prevailed against leprosy. 

Prior Carlos was fortunate in* the Abbot’s indolence, against 
which he ever inveighed: under someone like the late Lord 
Benedetto he would have been condemned as a‘ heretic. For he 
boldly denied the accepted view that the Hand would not cure 
leprosy simply because this was no illness in the ordinary sense, 
but rather, the visible mark upon whom God hath rejected 
absolutely. The Prior held that, albeit token of the Lord God’s 
particular disfavour, leprosy was still disease, and theoretically 
curable like sin itself. Since the relic had no effect on manual 
disorders, acknowledgedly because It was Itself a hand, one could 
hardly expect It to heal its own old malady. If this were 
definitely established, he proposed to take it as a sign of God’s 
sanctioning vigorous human investigation into a disease which 
piety had so far left all unexplored, and which had always 
attracted him as a physician. 

In truth the test cases were no sight for pregnant women. 
There w'ere laces and limbs showing no more definition of form 
than raspberries — like raspberries not in colour, but in the evenly 
blistered cushions of their surface. There were others w r ith noses 
melting away and lichen-like scabs all over their cheeks. Some 
there were looked as yet but queerly swollen; we were told that 
you might stick pins into them without their remarking it. Most 
of them wore round their necks lead amulets dedicated to St. 
Giles. 

Monks and friars had turned out in full strength. Prior Carlos 
strode hither and thither, darting keen, examining glances at 
every pilgrim who had come to seek cure, in his mind separating 
dull and quotidian ailments from rare, complex, and obscure; 
there were always some whom the Hand would fail to ctfre, and 
these he had permission to coax into his infirmary for observation 
and treatment. 

The Trefcllcr Wedding took place early, in the porch. - In the 
interval before the main service people wandered all over the 
ground, exchanging comment on all that was new. Most notable 
was the completed rood screen, made to resemble a mesh of 
symmetrically interbraided thorn, with the symbols of the 
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Saviour’s passion worked into it wherever the eye desired weight 
and density for visual balance. Young Richard Widowson, 
not yet fifteen years old, had been allowed to cut his wood- 
wright’s teeth, so to speak, on the screen, assistant in the carving 
and putting together. 

Richard had shot up fast, nearly as tall as Little John Trefeller, 
though shorter in body and longer in the legs, with the true 
Widowson colouring as to hair and eyes, albeit with Meg’s whiter 
complexion. Everybody liked the lad, as they had Edwin in 
his youth, yet differently, not for any special quality. Though 
gifted right enough, his hand* was nothing like so remarkable 
as his uncle’s had been even in adolescence; and though friendly 
and cheerful, he had not Edwin’s whilom dry, pat wit. Elizabeth 
Robinson had remained extraordinarily fond of him — considering 
that she had children ot her own. And he had a particular 
Iriend in Brother Alfred. 

Richard and Brother Alfred stood talking at the side door, 
where the chantry-school bo^s had just done singing; Mistress 
Robinson, walking with her eldest daughter, caught sight of them 
and changed her course. 

‘Brother Alfred! I ha\e been waiting my chance to tell you 
how good it is to sec you back amongst us, how well you are 
looking, and how proud it makes old childhood friends of yours 
to hear ot your noble acquirements. T ought to chide you: you 
might have found the time, just once, to visit us at Smithy Yard! ’ 

‘You must forgive me, Mistress,’ Alfred stammered. She was 
at her very fairest that day of her brother’s nuptials, dressed in 
a velvet gown ot Luke’s favourite dove-grey, with white ermine 
lound neck, armholes and hips, and a thin gold chain lacing it 
crosswise down the Iront. Heavier jewellery sat in her head- 
dress, at the wrists of her orange silk sleeves, and upon her 
fingers, none ot which was bare, several encircled by two or three 
rings. She drew forward her daughter, so that Isabella came to 
stand between her and the monk, and bade them greet each other. 

‘ She used to look like me when she was younger. But of late 
it has seemed to me that, strangely, she is tavouiing your lamily 
rather than mine or Luke’s.’ 

Allred shook his head; he could not see it. Neither, be it said, 
could anyone else save the mother, who had so far confided it 
only to Bess. Isabella’s eyes were grey, and her hair would 
probably grow darker than her mother’s; that was as near as she 
approached likeness to Alfred. Whomsoever she took after, she 
was a lovely little maid. 

They chatted about other things, also about acquaintances 
roving into view. There was Alfred’s sister Margaret, showing 
the graveyard sights to a young Fleming, a Damcsborough weaver 
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who was staying at Smithy Yard on business : and so they both 
marvelled how children will grow up. A like sentiment made 
them smile at each other as Young Frank Oxerd passed, arm in 
arm with Little James Smith. Young Frank was dressed as 
closely in imitation of Luke as inferior means and materials, and 
the necessity of wearing what cast-offs came his way, made pos- 
sible. He looked hot with the hard work of dragging mild Little 
James into strutting past the henchmen that had come with the 
Lady Griselda. 

Then the throng before them was cleft by Luke, leading Bess 
and another woman with the rest of the Robinson children. 

‘ Ah, here you are, my wife/ he said, over pleasantly, ‘ and my 
eldest daughter also. ... So this is Brother Alfred, our old 
friend, of whose new doings we have heard so much. How goes 
it, Richard? You must do us the honour of a visit one of these 
days. Brother Alfred, and tell of Italy and seafaring. Elizabeth : 
it is nearly time; come take your place for the Showing, my love. 
Brother Alfred, too, will wish to hasten quirewards/ 

Feeling that groundlessly he was treating her as one has gone 
astray, yet not so that she could tax him with it, Elizabeth was 
angry and confused. Suddenly he pressed her hand and said 
quickly, in low tones, ‘ Give over frowning for one moment, my 
love, and smile. Here is that hell-priest whom we both detest: 
pray smile at him with all your most punctilious grace/ He him- 
self doffed his hat and swept it to his breast, most scathingly. 

With evidently similar motive, the Franciscan Prior halted in 
his busy rush and raised his hand for benediction; it stopped 
in mid-performance. He seemed to stare at Luke and yet not 
at him: his eyes rather ludicrously travelling back and forth 
between two points beyond Luke’s face at cither side. Discon- 
certed, Luke asked, 

‘What is that you see over my shoulder, good Father — in 
broad daylight? ’ 

‘ It is your own ears I am looking at, Master Robinson : nothing 
could be more substantial. Will you be joining the file of the 
rick this day? ’ 

Luke's hand left Elizabeth’s and went up to his car; then he 
rammed his fine hat well down upon his head. If there was 
anything could put Luke right out of humour, it was remarks 
as to his health, of which year in, year out he had had more 
than his fill. 

‘ Nay, let me look at them 1 ' the Prior commanded. 

‘ Another day, good Prior, when we have more time. Albeit I 
fear they will scarce repay your curiosity, my cars : they but got 
slightly frostbitten on the road last month. Come, Elizabeth; 
we must hurry now, children/ 
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The Prior remained gazing after them, working his lips and 
wrinkled scalp, and thoughtfully tapping one muddy foot. 

* Why did you not ask me to make you an ointment, husband? ' 
Elizabeth asked reproachfully. 

‘ I did not realize myself what must have happened until they 
began to feel tender. Now the soreness has gone out of them 
again; the last of the swelling will soon subside. So little as it 
was — you never even marked it! — but that lynx-eyed leech in 
friar's clothing must needs see and make a song about it! ’ 

Herself thinking it small wonder he was \e\ed, Elizabeth said 
no more. 


* < * 


Tic Hand worked its customary share of cuies; but all the 
lepers remained leprous. The lady of the Manor, however, found 
her health improved as she had hoped, God and St. Francis 
subsequently sustaining # her so that she tallied her child the 
full term. 


CHAPTER 4 

rilE CHILDLESS 


G riselda Cinqmori bore a son, but he had eyes filmed 
blindly blue as a rabbit's are after boiling, and his little 
elbow-joints were reversed, like the knees of the horse in the 
blest Brother Nicholas’s vision. With relcrence to the well- 
known case ol Allred, the lady expressed hopes that Jane might 
mend this deformity, by magic and massage. Yet must theie 
have been something lacking also in the baby brain, for the 
Cinqmort heir could not be taught to suck. Griselda and Jane 
had a few heart-breaking days, trying to force him; through it 
all the babe cried unceasingly, with hunger. Hard lumps 
appeared in the young mother's breasts, and the unshed milk 
mounted to her head in fever, ere God had mercy on them and 
took back the little one, who had been baptized Hugh. Griselda 
lay sick after for a long while, and Jane had to stay on, nursing 
her. 

She stayed on alter the lady was over the worst, for Griselda 
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never regained her state of health before marriage. The lady’s 
sole part in the Manor’s life was that of Gervase’s bed-fellow and 
object of Jane’s service. Without passion or tenderness, pro- 
pinquity and custom begat unending fruit on her awful fertility. 
For she conceived sometimes as often as thrice in one year. 
Mostly she miscarried, sometimes easily, in her sleep, sometimes 
in pain. Now and then she brought forth another nine months’ 
infant, dead before it drew its first breath, or else deformed and 
deficient as her first. The longest-lived of these children died 
aged four weeks and a day. 

That time Griselda had been unwise or feeble enough to allow 
the integrity of her indifference to be broken down by hope. 
One week — two weeks — three: it seemed to her the babe had 
survived years, and every day that saw it still alive seemed to 
decrease the danger of its dying. Poring over it every hour of 
its life, she could not perceive how it grew wizened and smaller, 
any more than she would have been able to observe its gradual 
fillmg-out. As long as she held it tight in her arms, its wailing 
was stilled: another propitious sign. When the boy died, she 
would not believe it until he was stiff. Then she seemed resolved 
to weep herself to death. But the very tears died on her before 
jghe weakened herself mortally. 

^fefehe was never strong enough to play her titular part, yet never 
faded quite away. She would lie for hours and weeks upon her 
bed, where Gervase nightly joined her, while in the day-time Jane 
attended to her needs. Sometimes Griselda would not exchange 
a word with either for days at a stretch; therc^was nothing 
between them for verbal communication. She lay and healed 
her fortitude with silence; in silence regained her removedness. 
When, rarely, any came in on her and Jane, they would shiver 
to see these two women, each tied all too firmly to her bodily 
whereabouts, yet each so far abstracted, that you retreated 
hurriedly, pursued by the nasty fear of stumbling into their 
ghosts round the next corner. People began to talk. First we 
marvelled Jane could not do for Griselda what she had done for 
Gillian Smith and others. Next we concluded it was, rather, 
that she would not; and in the end we became convinced that 
Griselda’s misfortune was altogether, actively, Jane’s fault. 

Occasionally she resumed her work and place at Trefcller 
Court. But soon enough Griselda’s hour would strike again, one 
way or another, and Jane was recalled. She seemed to need 
periodical return under Juliana’s wing, renewing her bounden 
allegiance and her contact with the material things composing 
Juliana’s dominion. 

However, Juliana did not seem to feel the want of Jane, either 
in effect on her prosperity or for her own happiness. It was 
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most strange, after twenty years. She scarcely bothered to press 
Lord Hugh for the recompense, over which, contrary to his 
inclination and for the sake of appearances, he showed himself 
mean and dilatory. Ay : she had had twenty years of Jane, who 
moreover had ceased being anything to boast of. In her place she 
had two housekeepers at her beck and call, new toys not only in 
their persons, but also in their position relative to herself. For in 
theory her son’s wife was the real mistress of Trefellcr Court; 
her daughter-in-law’s aunt stood even higher, as a guest. In 
practice the Widow Naylor, as we went on calling her to the end 
of her days, was Juliana’s abject thrall; and the unlucky aunt, 
her niece’s slave, was doubly so. 

A long time went by beiore Little John’s wife complained even 
to Elizabeth whom, not without reason, she named her only 
lriend, for all that they met comparatively seldom. One day, 
Juliana being present, Elizabeth asked her sister-in-law whether 
she would not like to make some contribution towards Margaret 
Widowson’s marriage to their friend the Damesborough weaver. 

Juliana answered ior her, 4 Susannah gave away a silver ewer 
and basin only bis* i*cck, and she is paying for the joists over the 
ringers’ side chapel. God knows she will soon have given away 
everything she brought us, il we do not check her — like my mother 
when she wanted Hugh. Would that she had been checked in 
time! She might be with us still.* 

'It is my money after all! ’ the widow rebelled. 'You shall 
not stand in my way. This may be just my chance. Our Lady 
will love me if I do this for a poor maiden. It is my own money, 
and my yearning.’ 

‘ Mind you what you promised before you were married to my 
son? Before you had safely got him, you were willing enough 
to swear away pride, independence and self-will. It is not your 
money now: it is his.’ 

' There now you can see how your mother deals by me, Eliza- 
beth ! ’ the poor widow cried. ' Thus it is every time I want to 
spend a farthing, or have niy own w r ay in the smallest trifle. A 
dog’s life do I lead in this my own home. Elizabeth! ' 

' A dog’s life, do you call it? ’ Juliana said threateningly. 
‘However cruelly we may be dealing by her, Elizabeth, you may 
believe your mother that Susannah gets her own back on us! 
She is not the silent kind, you know that. And ever since your 
brother wed her, there has been no other topic in this house 
than Susannah’s monthly courses. Month after month we go 
.through the same: loquacious hope, followed by premature cer- 
tainty, followed by witless despair. “This time for sure I shall 
conceive. This time I know I have. My pulse is much faster. 
My heart beats so loud. I puked yester-even when I over-ate me 

M 
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on cake. I leel hot. I feel cold. My bowels are loose. My 
bowels will not move. My bosom is grown larger. I am thinner, 
for I nourish the unseen. I have an ache, an itch, a cramp." 
Then she’ll start creeping about on tiptoe, not to dislodge what 
she thinks she has got, and will not take some loods, and stuff 
herself on others. Then will come the first herald throe, and she 
runs to tell me and persuade herself it is only a false token. 
Next we hear her chamber door slam, and weeping, and the 
beating of her head against the wall. Alter which the whole 
thing starts all over again. A dog’s life, indeed! ’ 

Juliana stopped, flushed and out of breath, unable to make 
herself heard any longer above her daughter-in-law’s loud, broken- 
hearted crying. 

‘How can you be so unkind, Mother?’ Elizabeth, helplessly 
stroking Susannah’s head, said low. 

‘Unkind, am I! What about me, that wants a grandson to 
carry on my poor husband’s name and house? * 

‘It is no fault of hers ’ 

‘ Luckily your brother has given twofold evidence that it is not 
his!’ 

There was little Elizabeth could do for Susannah, beyond in- 
viting her to Smithy Yard more often, discreetly trying to talk 
patience and resignation into her, and letting her play with the 
children to her heart’s content. The children liked and welcomed 
her whenever she came, although she could seldom bring them 

gifts- • 

‘ You are kind, Elizabeth, but neither you no*, anyone can 
help me, save only God, with children of my own. What am 
I saying: “children"! Mind you how l once reckoned on a 
dozen, not counting twins? Now I should be more than satis- 
fied with a mere one. I used to picture them, clustered round my 
knee; now my wildest dream but pictures me waxing big round 
the middle. Ay — a thing you take as a matter of course. Albeit 
you too ha\e remained narrow- waisted this many a long day. 
It cannot be that — that the blight upon me has contaminated 
you? ’ 

‘Nay, these things happen, you know that,’ Elizabeth said, 
averting her eyes in embarrassment. ‘ There you can see it : you 
have not been barren any longer than I have. One day on a 
sudden you will btc ’ 

‘I have not so much time as still lies before you. Meanwhile 
my very longing is become perverted. When these days I long 
to be with cnild, it is no longer solely for my heart's desire, but 
because of people’s talk. One child, did I say? Oh, Elizabeth, 
it has come to this: I had rather have a child brought shame 
and grief on me, or a cripple or an idiot, a short-lived monster 
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even, like the poor Manor’s lady — than none at all, none at 
all. 

A time came when it seemed the widow’s wish was granted. 
Her courses ceased, she was sick oi mornings, her bowels ceased 
to move, her skirts bellied. She sat in John Trcfcller’s bridal-gift 
chair all day long, not daring so much as to reach out for any- 
thing. Baby-weave was set up on her loom, and the aunt wove, 
cut out and sewed from morning till night; the cradle was brought 
out of storage and its bedding renewed, and the names were 
fixed : Juliana Elizabeth or Francis John Giles. Then the pent- 
up matter went bad inside her and gave her a lever, and Eliza- 
beth came and said a clyster would do no harm. The widow’s 
abdomen went down. Bedesford laughed lor a month. 

The unlucky woman’s obsession but went on growing, till it 
was not only at home that she could talk ol naught else. You 
could tell part ot her knew how laughable and bootless was her 
talk and tried to hold it back, yet out it would come. Because 
ol the rumours anent Griselda Cinqmort, she would not appeal 
to Jane for coijnsel. For a long time she could not biing herself 
to consult Prioi Carlos cither. Finally he offered his advice 
unasked. He told her ol the times most favourable to concep- 
tion, as culled from the scriptures ol the ancient Jews. This 
only increased the poor wretch’s difficulties. 

'Oh, however am I to contrive it. Reverend Father? I have 
not breathed this to a soul: but it is so that my husband will 
not always — will not always — take me to his bosom. He says 
he knows it is useless; and you can see for yoursell I am nor 
the fairest, nor the youngest ol wives/ 

She tried leaving him alone duiing those periods when the 
Prior deemed continence could be no loss, and then coaxing and 
tempting him on the right nights. She tried making him 
drunken; once she even tiied to o\erbcar him with her weight. 
Often at the crucial date he was away from home altogether, at 
the instigation of his mother and Luke, paying court to his rich, 
ageing aunt Philippa at Thirchcstcr. 

He still let himself be ruled by them in all things, excepting 
fornication; yet was it their influence alone sa\ed him time 
and again from public penance. Since on his marriage he had 
come of age, he had taken his place at the Town Chamber on 
his own behalf and his mother’s. This suited Luke well, as he 
could count on his brother-in-law’s vole. The fact that he 
remained Little John although there was no elder John Trcfeller, 
was not without significance. Only a legitimate son could have 
taken the “little” off him; as being the father of a family alone 
could have made him appear grown-up. He continued to be 
regarded as Juliana's son (as Lord Hugh’s heir, too. was still 
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Young Gervase, although thirty years old). Even his persistent 
adultery had not the grave appearance of full-blown sin. Neither 
did his example seem to corrupt other young men: Little John 
incited no more envy and emulation than a busy bull. 

In the end the widow after all besought Jane. 

‘Thus and thus Prior Carlos has told me to act. But it has 
all come to naught, as Little John will hardly ever sleep in my 
arms any more. Ay, I know I could bring him before Abbot 
and Bishop for that. But I yet shrink from such a course. There- 
fore will I not let you go now, Jane, until you promise me a 
magic, a powder or potion or spell, to bring him to my bed at 
the right times/ 

‘ I do not command such magic/ Jane replied. * I cannot 
compel love ’ 

‘I ask for less than love! ' 

* It is unwise not to ask more than one hopes to get/ said Jane. 
Yet the upshot was that she promised. 

The widow’s request came at such a moment that it acted as 
the final spark of anger to Jane’s piled despair; wc know it now. 
Gervase had exhausted the variety of the witch’s autumnal 
voraciousness, his satisfaction in his power over her, and his 
endurance of her attentions, whetted by rebuff. He had become 
immune to charms and philtres such as the widow craved. Jane 
was maddened to be asked to help another where she could not 
help herself. Also, she had seen a likeness to herself, reduced 
to beggar’s level, grovellingly content with less and less : and the 
flame of her fury burned higher. 

She waylaid Gervase and cornered him, still more incensed, if 
that were possible,* by the having to act so. He had spoken out 
at last and told her that their commerce must be at an end — 
nay, no more ‘last time’, this time, either! — and that if she 
would not acquiesce and cease from coming after him, she should 
leave the Manor, no matter whether his wife lived or died. She 
had so acquiesced, at least to remain near him. But now she 
told him she had changed her mind. Unless he agreed to go on 
doing what she asked, she would impose on him the Curse of the 
Little Things, that had staved off her the unwelcome lust, long 
ago, of her captor at Ovisham, to force him in reverse. 

Young Gervase laughed in her face. 



CHAPTER 5 

THE BETRAYAL 


S ir Asphodel Jolybody had not troubled to come and see 
how his sister fared since she had been married; but as in 
1372 business brought him again to Smithy Yard (he wished to 
buy a share in the felt-hatter's concern of which Luke was part 
owner), he must needs pay a visit to the Manor. Even then he 
only brought her a chessboard and men — of which, it goes with- 
out saying, the Cinqmorts already possessed several sets. How- 
ever, the board was of tortoiseshell and ivory; and the figurines 
came from Cathay or India, subtly carved from an unknown gem- 
like stuff for the white, the black of polished ebony. The set was 
so unlike anything they had, that the Cinqmorts resumed a 
game they bid touched for years, with a temporary enthu- 
siasm that had actually twice partnered Gcrvasc with his wife — 
when neither of his uncles was at home. My lord made Baldwin 
play him of an evening. 

They sat in the big hall, Baldwin with open ledgers, charters 
and bills beside him, and a slate on which he jotted calculations 
between moves, and Lord Hugh w ith a litter of elk-pups in his lap 
and between his feet. Griselda was on the other side of the 
blazing fire, warming her latest pregnancy, her eyes closed and 
Jicr hands stretched flat along the woli-head ends ol the chair 
arms. Every wheie, round the thirty-foot table, in the recesses, 
by windows, hearth and doorway, henchmen were dotted, perform- 
ing household duties. Two were plucking fowls and playing tug- 
of-war with the leg joints, one had a heap of bent iron nails to 
hammer straight, others were sharpening tools, splicing rope, 
mending saddle gear, polishing armour. The Jalconer was 
huddled in a dark corner, carefully cutting the silken stitches 
with which a new hawk's eyelids had been sewn down, a dead 
mouse on his knee for the stoical bird's reward. In an alcove 
where the floor was paved, another pair were busy laundering, 
with clouts and garments dripping from a line fastened behind 
them. Outside the rain was pouring down. 

Gcrvasc was pacing about the hall, humming to himself, scan- 
ning into the air with his fingers; his rhyming did not seem to 
be going well. The strings of his psaltery had snapped; he had 
kicked it away under the table. In doing so, his. toes had struck 
the rail running between the table legs, so that the others winced 
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with him. Next he tripped, and to steady himself put out his 
hand against one of the wooden pillars. He yelped, snatched it 
away with a huge splinter in his palm, slipped finally, all in one 
movement, and cut his hose and knee like any ten-year-old. With 
a somewhat comical sloth of caution he went over to the chess 
players and stood watching over Lord Hugh’s shoulder. 

‘ Where is Jane? ’ Lord Hugh asked without looking up. 
Nobody answered. 

The side door opened, and in came Jane with a truss of wool 
and her spindle. The henchmen she passed fell silent, paused 
in what they were doing, or else continued with haphazard haste. 
Griselda did not waken from her dream. Only Baldwin acknow- 
ledged the woman’s entry in a natural manner, looking up and 
nodding. My lord forgot that it was still his move, froze with 
one elbow propped up, and stared straight before him. Gcrvase's 
versifying murmur started up again. 

Jane did not sit down, and took up a stand enabling her to 
face all four Cinqmorts. She began to spin, silently. Gcrvase 
turned on his heel and went over to his wife's side of the hearth. 
Despite all precautions, his eyes met Jane’s in passing; she smiled; 
she span. 

An acrid stench came from where Gervasc stood, and a yellow- 
ish upcurl of smoke: the end of his long sleeve had caught fire. 
With an oath he snatched it up and endeavoured to choke its 
smouldering. A11 instant later one of the logs at his feet exploded 
into a fountain of sparks, one of which jumped into his eye, so 
that he snarled with the pain. 

4 In Devil’s name, nephew, what has got into you this evening, 
that you cannot take a breath without spreading unquiet? ’ Lord 
Hugh asked. 

‘I will tell you, Uncle,’ Gervasc shouted, his fist still to his 
streaming eye, his face distorted. ‘This witch, this foul, hot 
crone has put a spell on me, to make me do her lecherous will. 
It is more than flesh and blood can stand. I never knew the 
meaning of remorse, till I had been foolish enough to lie with 
her. Ever since then she has given me no peace; the mere sight 
of her has long disgusted me. In God’s name, Uncle, rid me of 
this pest! I would have killed her myself, did I not recoil from 
the thought of touching her again, if only with the point of 
my sword — and so clean and swift a death is too good for her. 
Besides, how do 1 know the spell would die with her, without 
proper priestly exorcism? I know not what hold she has oil you — 
she has laughed when I have threatened to tell you — out I 
implore you to make common cause with me and free us of her! ’ 

Lord Hugh had sprung up; a puppy shrieked. But he spoke 
very composedly: ‘You Tie. You are not the first to seek such 
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vengeance. It is the other way about. You have tried in vain 
to win her, and so to vent your spite you accuse her. Is it not 
so, Jane? You see, I know her. I have known her a long time. 
Answer him, Jane. Answer me.’ 

Jane stood stiff and straight as beiore; her spindle rose and 
sank, rose and sank. 

4 Jane, speak.’ 

'Mind you,’ Jane said into the silence, ‘how I swore to make 
you regret? I never yet broke a promise, even if keeping it 
destroyed me, myself.’ 

‘You are right,’ my IohI said after a long moment, during 
which no one had moved, all holding their breath with him. 
‘I was wrong not to give you what you asked, that time. I hope 
now it may come too late to do you any good. For now 
you shall have it: Judgment and death. A hard death, 
Jane.’ 

Everybody released their breath. Grisclda had woken up and 
was trembling in every limb. The henchmen all stood like carved 
stone illustrations ol domestic acti\iiics. Baldwin’s mouth hung 
open. The jv.ar, of dogged counter-training slipped off Gervase: 
he made the sign of the cross, slowly, amply, bcautilully, as clerks 
are taught to do it. 

Suddenly Lord Hugh spoke again, in quite different manner. 
The words tumbled over each other. ‘No, no, Jane! This must 
not be! IIow should I go on? Say it is not true. Only two 
words, that is all I ask, and you shall live: just say: “He 
lies ”.’ 

Jane said not a word. Lord Hugh would hate gone on, if one 
of the henchmen had not been before him. Such was the love 
Bad Hugh inspired in his wild men, that they risked what his 
own brother did not dare — for Baldwin, who also loved Hugh 
more than one can easily credit, contintied in palsied silence, 
even when the rest of the servants seconded their spokesman. 

‘Be a man, Hugh Cinqniort! Shame not your fearless warrior 
ancestors, that look down at you from these walls in the shape 
of the gear they bequeathed to you, even as they did blood, 
thews and spirit! Whatever it may be that is between you and 
this witch — be a man. lord of Bcdesford! When the snake stung 
you that time in the Big Forest, you did not hesitate to gouge 
out a whole wedge of your flesh. Have her arraigned once more 
— or, if you cannot trust yourself, be man enough to kill her 
out of hand ! ’ 

‘Kill her, Hugh Cinqmort! Kill her! Kill! ’ 

The henchmen had risen in a body, and in a bodv were 
converging upon the hearth. Each had armed him with what 
his task had laid to hand : axe and whetstone, greave and rope. 
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hammer, strap-swung stirrup, knife and dagger, here and there 
a stool. 

‘Or shall we have to kill her for you? ' 

Lord Hugh turned back into his old self, as they knew him 
and, roaring curses and threats at them, bade them take Jane 
off. She made no resistance, and was bundled out of the hall 
like an alien, stark larva carried off by ants envenomed. 

Gervase sank down beside his wife's chair. Grisclda took his 
hand and held it to her body, with the plain intention of dis- 
pelling evil magic with the holiest there is in earthly life. Lord 
Hugh took a tew slow backward steps and sat down abruptly 
with his hands to his face. 

But the following day he led a party to the court of the true 
Weird Oak, and had them look for evidence of Jane's sorcery, 
which was plentifully lound. He had them pull down the walls, 
even though this meant also the collapse of some adjoining build- 
ings. The first man to swing his axe against the oak trunk had 
it deflected into his own groin and died of the wound before 
sundown. So Lord Hugh had it set on fire and burnt to the 
ground. It took two days and nights to burn, with men watching 
all the time, lest the fire spread or go out. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE SACRIFICE 


I he trial of Swan Ygern Jane the witch of Bcdesford was held 
-iLin the unfinished part of the nave, which was decked with 
the parish banners, and flags and brilliant hangings from the 
Manor. Four hurdles formed the prisoner's paddock, pieces of 
scaffolding served for bar and bench. Lord Hugh was trans- 
formed in the ermine vestments of Justice. With him sat Bald- 
win, the Abbot, Prior Carlos, a number of monks and friars and, 
at right angles to them, the file of stiff-faced jurors. The people 
filled all standing room and perched all over window ledges and 
incomplete masonry. Manor and Monastery henchmen guarded 
every gap; several of them were heralds, with betasselled trumpets. 
Jane was in chains, rope and halter. Her face was pasty, like 
soap where there were wrinkles. Her hair was loosed in dis- 
order; it still hung to her knees, hut no longer showed golden. 
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Had she looked to see, as she did not, she would not have met 
feeling in one countenance. 

Baldwin read out the charge in Latin; but most of the pro- 
ceedings must needs be conducted in language everybody under- 
stood. The Prior was marshal of witnesses : Young Gervase was 
called first. It must have pleased the Prior that so much of 
the testimony was necessarily also in the nature of public self- 
incrimination on the givers' part, to be followed in due course 
by punishment and penances. Perhaps we do him injustice — 
yet we do not think so. 

After Gervase came some Cinqmort henchmen corroborating 
his evidence, some describing what had been found in the court 
of the Weird Oak and then swearing to the exhibits, and one, 
the gateward, telling how the Widow Naylor's — nay, the younger 
Mistress Trefeller's — aunt had come to enquire for Jane and a 
promised love philtre. Thereupon the aunt and her niece must 
take the stand, and in a trice they were trapped into implicating 
Juliana, asserting what everyone had always known but been 
careful not to utter during the investigations, namely, that 
Juliana was full} nware of her bondwoman’s condition. Juliana's 
name echoed through the aisles. Her kinsfolk looked dismayed 
and outraged; Luke made as to accompany her, but was harshly 
forbidden from the bench. The little hunchbacked beldame 
stepped forward unafraid, indeed, with the delight of battle in 
her Cinqmort eyes. 

But she did not gi\c battle on Jane's bchall; the whole inter- 
rogation was so conducted that she must defend herself — else, 
too, could she scarcely have held herself so confidently and un- 
lufiled. She, who was by nature and unrestricted habit so easily 
enraged, responded to my lord’s mannered, vexatious enquiry 
with a belligerence calculated to give herself time to think, rather 
than rushing into the pitfalls of provocation. We were proud ot 
her. 

Having had to satisfy the bench at length as to her identity, 
she was asked to give an account of her original purchase of 
Jane, which she did. 

‘You say, Mistress Trefeller, that, in need of hands to keep 
your children's property together, you did what anyone else would 
have done. I low, then, was it that you had no rival bidders? 
Oh, she was a captive of whose existence few were aware? In 
that case we cannot suppose that she had had many opportunities 
of displaying her capabilities? You implied that the innkeeper 
was in fact anxious to get rid of her : this would not usually be 
taken as the right sort of testimonial? As far as we can see 
there are two alternative explanations. Either you bought her 
without knowing what she was — in which case she must have 
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bewitched you into it for her own ends. Or else you were per- 
fectly aware of it, and hoped to profit thereby. Certainly your, 
subsequent prosperity would point to the latter/ 

*My prosperity/ Juliana said tartly, ‘is the result of my 
shrewdness and unsparing industry. If others were prepared to 
toil and worry as I, they would find there is no need of witchcraft, 
for good or ill. If I want to confound an enemy, I set my mind 
and strength to that task, just as I do in the cause of enrich- 
ment. Stys and boils should not slake my wrath against a 
person that had crossed me! Jane herself told me that I was 
witch-proof — oh, stay your pouncing : that was years later. I want 
to explain to you that being witch-proof is not a matter of luck. 
If Jane has brought evil to pass — and I fear me that she has done 
so cannot be denied, and I am not here to defend her, although 
she is my property and used to be also my friend: everyone 
must surely realize how heavy a blow all this has dealt me — if, as 
I say, Jane has worked evil, her magic merely brought into the 
open wickedness that existed under cover all along. Magic can- 
not call into being anything Our Lord left uncreated — as you 
should know. Father Carlos, that hang whispering over the lord 
Justice s shoulder; it can only make use of and strengthen what 
is already there. If there were any truth in what you said, about 
my house's owing its well-being to her, all it would prove is my 
industry and shrewdness that I spoke ol before. She could not 
have bewitched you, nephew Cervase, had you not met her at 
the least half-way — — 9 

‘ You are not here as prosecutor, nor to scold other witnesses/ 
said Lord Hugh, and sent her back to her place amid ripples of 
suppressed laughter and congratulatory looks and nods. 

Juliana believed that, as Jane had always proclaimed her luck 
dependent on furtherance of her mistress's welfare, the witch 
must have done her some secret injury, the results of which were 
yet to become manifest. Out of court, she had not concealed 
this view. And although in court she had spoken of the loss to 
herself as the bondwoman's owner, we knew she did not feel it 
as such. We knew, because everybody felt the same. We could 
none of us stomach the revelation of Jane’s dealings with the 
Cinqmort heir. The very fact of carnal defection wotild have 
sufficed to offend us, in her; all the circumstances of her indecent 
pursuit of one so much younger, and so unwilling, had deprived 
her of any last remnant of compassion in the whole of Bedesford. 
Even if her doom had not been certain, we none of u$ wanted 
to see her again, after to-day. Elizabeth Robinson evidently did 
not feel equal to seeing her even this once more; she was not 
there with her relatives. 

Another who had kept away was Brother Laurentius. He had 
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declined so much as to listen to the talk about it all, beforehand. 
We could understand that he felt in some measure guilty, because 
last time his had been no small contribution to her deliverance. 
But there was more to it than that. After her release from 
prison the first time, he had resumed carrying out his old plan, 
of flight from people and all matters of human moment, with 
far greater intensity and success than before. We had guessed 
this was due to horror, after the event, at his own rebellious 
actions, and the fact that his name had been used by us as a 
battle-cry alongside Jane’s. Not only would he have increasingly 
less to do with us, but lie was departing ever farther from repre- 
sentational artistry, so that his work could not remind him of 
what lie wished to flee, whilst itsell guarding his fanatical retreat 
with the absorbing difficulties of creation unaided by the guiding 
standards of likeness and import. 

Everything was made worse for Jane by the fact of every- 
body’s previous intervention. Our Lollards were conscicnce- 
fretted by their former espousal of her cause as part and parcel 
of the people,’s struggle against oppression. Thus it was not 
enough for them to hold back, this time: they must find accept- 
able reasons in favour of her extermination. Jane was embodied 
evil, and her blood sacrifice would be pleasing to God, Who in 
olden days had decreed the casting-out of scapegoats burdened 
with the sum of peoples’ sins. We might and we should cleanse 
ourselves through her. 

The enticement of this notwithstanding, they had only by a 
hair’/i breadth lailc-l to defeat their purpose. For Stephen Colet 
had become the leading Wasteside Lollard. After Jacob’s death 
he had without transition abandoned his stern resistance to 
Clement and Matt, sternly, swiftly appropriating all they had to 
teach him, and becoming in no time then ^tern director As 
he was the highest craftsman on the site, so he must be task- 
master in any related movement. Whilst even bis championship 
could not impair the spread of Lollard thought, he never shed 
certain repellent airs; and his way of expressing the Lollard con- 
clusions in regard to Jane had jarred on us. 

But Eclwin had spoken up in immediate support, Edwin, who 
for years had refused to open his mouth against anyone or to 
voice any opinions: so that bis word weighed double, Ivs vote 
decisively. 

Edwin, like the rest of us, knew now that Jane was evil; no 
matter what she had been and done for 11s in the past. Like 
the rest of us, he must have realized that in the end no amounr 
of repayment could ever raise those whom June’s arts had bene- 
fited, out of her debt. For no benefits she had bestowed but 
had begotten others, irrevocably multiplying. They were not 
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such as could be thrown away again: health, wealth, children 
and the like. Therefore it would be as well to have them purified 
by the bestower’s expiatory death. 

Also, Edwin at all times trembled for Alfred: Alfred, the 
twin of Edwin’s eldest son whom God had slain in the womb 
of Jeanne; Alfred whose hand God had blighted — all to punish 
Edwin; Alfred the apple of his father’s eye. He had tried hard 
to tear the love of Alfred out of his heart, fearing that where he 
loved, God would hate. When that failed, he thought the next- 
best thing was to avoid Alfred, in the hope of blurring God’s 
remembrance of their relationship. Even if God found it impos- 
sible to hate Alfred — as well he might — he might yet devise 
further punishment of Edwin in his son : though suffering only 
incidentally, Alfred would not thereby suffer less. The very 
healing of his hand had gone against the will of God; on the top 
of that, the witch had effected it. If the witch were made to 
atone for her crimes, that of healing Alfred was included, paid 
for, cancelled as far as Alfred was concerned. Thus, we think, 
he reasoned. 

At a sign from the Prior the trumpets blew again and intro- 
duced a small procession of further witnesses, all women in un- 
hemmed and ungirt shifts. They were all red of eye, and every- 
one knew them to be unchaste, except in some cases their 
husbands. These women stood arraigned for lornication and 
adultery (without mention of their partners), at the same time as 
they were here to bear witness against Jane. It had not required 
the Prior’s researches to establish their offence; *l>ut lie had 
wormed out of them full confession as to the means by which 
Jane had enabled them to carry on their \icious courses in safety. 
Some, had had regular recourse to a brew of hers called the 
cuckold’s potion, some to even more ssinister charms. They had 
been forced to have these by them, and were made to display 
them now: a collection of cuckoo’s claws and cat’s paws, pre- 
served by some process of pickling. The actual claw-portions 
were coated with tallow; and apparently the practice was to set 
light to them, whereupon all watchful eyes and ears were closed. 

The penitents had conic in contritely enough; but as the Prior 
went through his private examination of them all over again 
before the whole of Bedesford, their remorse began to show less, 
as against a growing, vengeful self-pity : they were victims, imple- 
ments of Jane’s general, evil purpose, no more responsible for 
what they had done than were those very charms and potions. 

This had a terrible effect on us. We all yielded to the same 
temptation. Preternaturally enlightened as to all the evil within 
ourselves, on a sudden, we saw and grasped our chance of laying 
it all at Jane’s door. Oh, how we hated e\il then; hated sorcery, 
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and the sorcery that had profited us — the more as still we could 
not find it in us sincerely to hate the profit: how we hated her l 
How we shouted our hatred 1 

Worse than beasts we must have borne us. The wolf is not 
cruel, any more than the cat is spiteful, playing with her prey: 
for that in literal truth they have no knowledge of what they do. 
So, to be sure, they know not kindness either, nor charity and 
self-sacrifice; yet are there times when one wonders whether 
the human virtues are worth the horror of human malice that is 
their reverse and kin, both sprung from the same set of progeni- 
tors: imagination and intent. The capacity of acting without 
regard for material satisfactions, which is our ladder heavenward, 
at its opposite end reaches into Hell's most noxious caverns. 

We doubt that we succeeded in frightening Jane. Rather, it 
may be that the acid of contempt ate through her stolid con- 
tainment from within and thus destroyed it. Or it may be that 
the evil she had made to emanate from herself had now enveloped 
her, the source, as well: the cuttlefish fuddled with its own 
cloudy liquor. They that talk of a torrent of words know not 
what they moar if they did not hear Jane at the close of her 
trial. Then our hatred did not stand up to her hate of us, but 
shrank and withered, and its heat was turned to icy terror. Her 
voice gathered unto it all the Cathedral echoes. She admitted 
charges that had not been brought, appropriating greedily 
disasters great and small, some oi which wc had even forgotten. 
And she cried out in regret ol all the evil which it had been 
in her power to encompass, and which she had forborne from 
perpetrating, till now ir was too late. But nay, she cried, it was 
not too late: she would come back, she promised to come back, 
she would see to it that she came back: and then beware. 
Bcdcsford ! 

‘ Have you nothing else to say, woman? ’ she was asked by 
the Justice. 

‘ No: for if I did, it would be the better for you! ' she called 
back, and we thought she had begun to rate. 

For that was how she began to make sure of haunting us 
alter her death: eluding all priestly attempts at helping her to 
repentance, by incans of madness. 

Brother Alfred entreated the Abbot to let him try. He also 
tried in vain. As he came out, spent, he met Prior Carlos on 
his way in, and said a few dejected words, wishing the other 
better success. 

The Prior retorted : ‘ That your suasion and exorcism rebound 
impotently cannot surprise me, monk. Is it not a fact that Jane 
bewitched your handr By rights you ought not to be, indeed 
you cannot be a priest at all, for that cripples cannot be ordained. 
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That right hand of yours which appears hale and unblemished 
is in fact nothing but devil’s mirage.' 

‘If it were so, then surely it could never have withstood the 
sign of the cross. Every time I dipped it in consecrated water, 
the mirage glove would dissolve — would have dissolved beyond 
recall the first time I used it so. In any case, as everybody knows. 
Jane did nothing for it without pious incantations/ 

‘Then there may never have been anything wrong with it at 
all ' the Prior said in a captious rush, immediately regretted. 

Alfred, who before had tried to speak neither as wearily, nor 
yet as hotly as was his impulse, could now say with all the serenity 
of justified rebuke, ‘ You cannot mean to suggest that prayer is 
powerless medicament, my Father? The while you held to it 
witchcraft had cured my hand, you never thought of doubting 
that it had been blighted! ' 

Thus the Prior in his cantankerous rashness had once again 
placed himself at a disadvantage; the day was not yet, when he 
would feel this most. 

Brother Alfred repeated his endeavour several times, before he 
went to Smithy Yard and asked Elizabeth to help. 

‘Jane seems possessed — yet have I thought mpre than once 
that she herself has deliberately summoned the demons I would 
exorcise, and that she seeks to keep them out of range of holy 
water by means of an additional, conscious, simulated ferocity. 
That the demons inside her may not hear me, she keeps up 
such a screeching I cannot even hear myself, nor be sure that 
I say the words in the right order. You used tcuJiavc power 
over her heart, more than anyone, ever. She may not be able 
to resist you; she may find it beyond her to repel you with such 
ghastliness. It is our last hope. Will you come? I know it is 
asking much. I regret that we shall have to go about it some- 
what furtively. I have not dared ask permission for this, lest it 
were not granted/ 

But Jane would not stiller Elizabeth to come close to her 
either; she threw herself about in wild contortions to keep the 
visitants at bay. And she raved, just as Alfred had described, 
with an unreal raving, as it were, on top of the real. 

‘ Who took my bread, my bread and cast it upon the brackish 
waters, who took it and threw it and fished it up sodden rank 
to poison me with bait twice-ovcr? The sea? The sea? I have 
forgotten it. None, they say, ever breaks faith with the sea. I 
have, even unto blind-sight of it. Beach there is — wide, crazing 
desert, with stones upon it that were bread. For I was lured 
from it. Unfaithful? The words I thought were etched with 
fire — they are also gone. I'd swear I wrung them wrong. The 
bait was too alluring. I knotted the tangle to get the bait. It 
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was sweet then. It was dry, and small. The poison was not 
yet in it. But ah, there is no end of it. Within and within and 
within, even thus from out, daughtcr-mother-daughter withal. 
Thus it shall go, must be. Betrayed, betrayed. My curse upon 
the bait — in whom she loves, there let it roost and rust, cor- 
rupting, corroding. Thus, that it be as with me, late and defeated, 
without quenching, without slake. The powers have listened, 
they have heard; they have prepared the bed, that the curse may 
suit the unfaithfulness — suit and cap; suit and cap, hose and shoe 

and breech and smock, blouse and hood and mantle ' the 

witch fell to chanting, in a harsh, broad wauling sing-song, like 
an infant told off to repeat its first lesson in the terms of apparel. 
This was worse than the spirant malignity with which she had 
uttered the preceding curses. 

She made faces and clawed the air at Elizabeth. It cannot he 
more appalling to watch a loved one change into a toad. Alfred 
(lutchcd Elizabeth so that the bruises showed for days alter, and 
snatched her away from the obscene embroil. 

In the morping the prison guaids found the witch dead. 

She sat, with kgs stretched out straight before her, her arms, 
with clenched fists, extended rigid by her sides, her body arched 
and stiff, head pressing back against the wall. Her nostrils were 
blocked with earth dug up from the floor, her lips were drawn 
in and clamped shut between her teeth, her eyeballs protruding 
though the lids were down. She had achieved the supreme con- 
quest of the nature of all lixing matter: without implement, other 
than her will and a little earth, she had done herself to death. 
She had done herself to death that she might haunt 11s. 




PART SEVEN 


ALFRED OF BEDESFORD 

(1374-1377) 


CHAPTER 1 

OUR LOSS 


A fter Jane’s remains and medicine chests had been burnt at 
^ the Maish, wp missed her. It was not that we wished her 
back; but that we were conscious of the gap where she had filled 
a place for over twenty years. 

Brorher Alfred had been deeply stirred in the course of her 
trial. Gratitude and childhood affection had been raked up in 
his heart, where they had lain buried under the scars of subse- 
quent sorrows and the growths of later interests and obligations, 
harrowed by what had become of her. Each time he had visited 
her in prison, his desire to help her became more passionate: the 
memory of the last scene remained intolerable. He prayed God 
continually to guide her ghost his way, and bent much thought 
on how best to meet her then. 

Everybody waited for her to reappear. 

One person there was looked forward to that with a longing 
worse than thirst and hunger. My lord’s hopes did not weaken 
with time, and he himself restlessly haunted all places likely to 
lure her, and fruitlessly dabbled in the ashes of the Weird Oak. 
For all the hand he took in the town’s life the baron’s place 
might akso have tallcn empty. Baldwin did not pro\c as rigorous 
a steward as Fat Martin in the days of Old Lord Gervasc’s similar 
withdrawal. As for Young Gervase, we could understand 
his evident reluctance to assume burdens which were not yet 
his, and which the present owner’s indifference did not serve 
to render attractive. Yet he was clearly bored; it seemed he 
hardly knew what to do with himself. He even began to 
play his pranks on Lord Hugh, and that with impunity. 
UnDeknownst to all, my lord hated his heir so excessively 
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that he could not bear to address him even by way of 
reprimand. 

No more children were born at the Manor. Gcrvase no longer 
slept in his wife's bed, although he went to see her on occasion, 
which was more than her brother would do of his own accord. 
He and Luke were now sole partners in the felt-hat manufac- 
turing venture, and there was talk of Sir Asphodel's buying up 
the other's share. Luke was the only merenant in Anglemere 
and Damesborough to have succeeded in running the French 
blockade, and had several times accompanied his goods across 
the Channel. Some people held it against Elizabeth that she 
did not display more anxiety during those periods. 

The truth was that Elizabeth had not stopped thinking about 
Jane's curse since Alfred had led her from the dungeon. She 
knew Luke was the 011c it threatened. The ‘ she ' of Jane’s ravings 
could only mean Elizabeth, she thought; it was in whom she 
loved that she was to be cursed. That could not refer to her 
children; Jane meant the lo\c that is between man and woman, 
for had she not alluded also to her own baulked infatuation? And 
as soon as Elizabeth asked hctseli whether the beloved of the 
prophecy were Alfred or Luke, the answer had been instantly 
apparent. The prospect of a curse on Alfred worried her; the 
very prospect of waiting, wondering what form such a curse 
might take on Luke shook her through and through with ghastly 
fear. She was surprised only that it came as no more of a 
surprise. 

But she felt certain that the wording of the made danger 
of outright death unlikely; she need torment herself only with 
speculation as to the nature and direction of the coming blow. 

Luke’s blockade-running was merely cocking a snook at the 
enemy; the few shiploads he got through could not prevent 
shortages from making themselves felt, especially at the Monas- 
tery. The Benedictine revelries were not what they had been, in 
any sense. Jane's trial had also created a dearth of adulteresses. 

All this discontented the Abbot far more than it would have 
done in his prime, when his appetites really had demanded satis- 
faction. Now the dainties whose scarcity he deplored disagreed 
with him; but the less stomach he had to his food, the richer 
the dishes he ordered, and the greater his petulance when the 
wherewithal was lacking. The less he desired amatory exertion, 
the more dogged and exhausting his endeavours. He was a very 
old man for his age; he was restless if he could not be either eating 
or demonstrating to himself in that other fashion that he was 
still alive, still busy living. He paid for it every time, so that 
there was for him no longer such a thing as satisfaction. He 
was in a perpetual bad humour; and, as his memory failed more 
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and more, he was often hard put to it to find legitimate cause 
whereon to vent his irritation — which difficulty was not designed 
to appease temper. 

While the time had not yet come for the gutters and gargoyles 
ot Lady Agnes’s bequest to be put in hand, the seed of her 
notion tor them had borne fruit. The angel faces studding the 
arc over the Nazareth porch had been moulded in the likenesses 
of their makers — crudely enough, but unmistakably once you 
knew. No one had told the Abbot; only because it had not 
chanced so, not because we thought he would take exception. 

You must have watched masons at work in your time, so that 
there is no need to tell you of the personal marks with which 
their work is usually adorned under the whitewash. At St. Hand’s 
the practice had been frowned upon, but never stopped; Richard 
Widowson improved on it. He had learnt his letters at the 
chantry school, and had learnt also to sec intrinsic beauty in 
them, no doubt under Brother Lauren tius’s influence. So this 
youth, though not vain as youths go, had worked elaborations 
ol the letters R and W into the skirting border of the quire 
screen, part of which he had been given to do. The design was 
so intricate ilicr*. the monogram did not normally show up: 
Richard had not worked it in so that it should, had merely used 
it for the framework of a decorative conceit. But when the 
Abbot came to see how the youngest of the sworn woodworkers 
was acquitting himself, the sunlight and its attendant shadows 
happened to pick out the initials of the artificer’s name. The 
Abbot rubbed his eyes, marvelling that they should choose to 
deceive him into seeing letters. He asked Richard about it, 
received a truthful answer, cut short iurther explanations and 
lell into a fit of raging. 

While he had not given much time to the Cathedral latterly, 
we now realized that he was far from having lost interest in it. 
His interest had merely changed, in this as in other matters. He 
no longer cared for any of the arts in the way he used, but 
rather, as he did for food, drink and women : as potential affirma- 
tives of his existence. The Cathedral in addition was to go on 
affirming his life after death, monument-fashion. The fact that 
he had always made a joke of his pride in the title of St. Hand’s 
architect should not have blinded us to its reality. He took it 
very seriously when he saw somebody else’s name claiming a share 
in the building. 

Young Richard’s heart nearly stood still. Lord William himself 
must have awakened to the threat of apoplexy, for he suddenly 
turned and went away, staggering a little. Richard knew not 
whether to destroy his carving, or for what punishments to hold 
himself prepared. The monks hurried home after their Abbot, 
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to see that eveiy thing was done to soothe and delight the 
remainder of his day. 

The remainder of his day I That was what it turned out to be. 
He started dying in the afternoon. He had had such attacks 
before : frightful cramps in his belly that made him roar and 
kick. They knew not what to do with him, whether to lay 
him flat or prop him up kneeling between them like a woman 
in labour, whether to sustain him with food and drink or loosen 
his bowels and make him vomit. Prior Carlos was away from 
Bedesford. 

All over the Wasteside, mothers stuffed straw into their 
children’s ears and put them to bed with the covers over their 
heads. So sorely did the Abbot scream. Yet he was serene as 
he had not been for some years. He received extreme unction, 
and cheerfully — that is, composedly, confidently — took leave of his 
spiritual sons, until they should all meet again, in Heaven. Ilis 
pain was of the body only; in his heart there was peace, without 
a spasm of doubt. Now that death was nigh, he that had clung 
to life with such impractical obstinacy was eager to get it over 
quickly. Before God, to Whom a thousand years are as one 
day, a twenty-four hours' death struggle must be short indeed. 
Yet the Abbot himself cannot ha\e thought he had a quick death 
of it. His friends hoped that what he suffered would be taken 
off his term in purgatory. Lord William liimsell never gave a 
thought to purgatory at all. He merely asserted his trust in the 
bliss of Paradise — he seemed to feel lie must reassure the others 
regarding his capacity of appreciating Heaven as it hath been 
described. 

The bereaved monks’ grid would have been less bitter could 
they have felt as certain as he of his soul’s destination. Even the 
least devout were ama/cd by the innocence of the old sinner. 
Curiously, it was the most pious who found therein most hope 
of God’s mercy on William Goliard’s soul. 

It was winter. They had time to send to Ovisham, where the 
Benedictines had a pair of renowned embalmers, and meanwhile 
make ready the Abbot’s grave in the Cathedral: the first within 
its walls. Richard Widowson prayed the chapter to let him make 
the Abbot’s effigy, free of charge. 

‘ Ay, “ free of charge ” in more than one sense ! ’ said the 
Master of Economy — he was a few years older than his lamented 
superior, whose appointment he had virulently opposed at the 
time of the foundation, only to become his staunchest friend. 
‘ He could be charged with manslaughter, could he not? I know 
not rightly how the Law stands — we might delve into it: what 
do you think, Brethren?* 

‘I think you wrong the young man, Brother Giles,’ said the 
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Brother Almoner, a chubbier person. ‘ I do not think it was fear 
or cunning inspired his offer. He longs to do something for 
our departed Abbot, that is all. Mind you the mourning for 
Prior Haakon? It pales before the universal grief for our dear 
Abbot. I must say I find it a comfort/ 

The chapter was almost continuously in session, not only to 
endow him whom they had lost with a semblance of life by 
exchanging recollections of him, but also to deal with a deluge 
of business arising out of the death. 

‘How many candles think you we shall need? Ought we to 
consult Master Robinson about it, or shall we just go ahead and 
have them cast? Is your list of the stores correct. Brother Arthur, 
or should we take a fresh count first? Where shall we apply 
tor extra tallow? Widow Naylor would let us have as much as 
wc wanted from her stock at Clowes. But it might be better to 
buy some off her mother-in-law, for she has not yet fixed her 
funeral gift/ 

‘It is marvellously comforting, how quickly all these letters 
have arrived, in spite of the cold weather! ’ 

It took them t\ whole day to spell out and translate each 
epistle. 

‘ How beautifully the Lady Philippa writes on Lord William’s 
memorable visit! * 

‘ IIow generous her offer to pro\ide lor quire stalls and canopies 
in his memory! ’ 

‘Not a monastery in Anglcmcre has omitted to write and 
promise Masses/ 

‘Oh that Lord William were here to see it all! * 

‘ You may be sure/ said a deacon and kinsman of the departed 
— the same for whose speaking out oi turn as a novice Alfred 
had been taken on his second visit to Thirchester, ‘that as he is 
now, Iiord William is making quicker work of reading all these 
than if he were still with us in the flesh/ Ilis voice quavered: 
it is strange how much more touching a man’s shortcomings 
remain after death than his accomplishments and virtues — 
perhaps because accomplishment and virtue form too com- 
mon corpse’s attributes, like the hound-dog foot-rests of their 
effigies. 

The Bishop’s letter was not long in coming, either, but gave 
rise to other feelings over and above mournful complacency, al- 
though he, too, paid plentiful tribute to the dead man. Lord 
Jerome was all ready with His Holiness the Pope’s own selection 
for the next deputy bishop. 

In their Prior’s absence the Franciscans had honoured Lord 
William only with an informal delegation. Directly he returned. 
Prior Carlos Trinidad came to convey their official condolences. 
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He, too, was several years older than Lord William had been, 
and therefore greatly shaken, despite a probable satisfaction at 
his old antagonist’s removal and surmised reception Beyond. The 
wish to stress the latter may have determined the magnitude 
of his contribution towards the obsequies; but the doting chapter 
received it as they had every other, of which they forthwith pro- 
ceeded to boast. 

‘Now that I come to think of it, Prior,’ the Brother Cellarer 
said eventually, ‘ You arc a Spaniard, are you not? Mayhap you 
are acquainted with the apostolic choice for this our humble 
orphaned cloister — where is the letter, brethren? Ah, yes, here: 
Don Jesus Rodrigo Gonzales — and some more names, but these 
seem to be the cnief ones, inked in red ’ 

At the beginning of this speech the Prior’s face had assumed 
a certain weariness. No sooner had the presumptive abbot’s name 
been pronounced, however, than his whole manner became extra- 
ordinarily animated. 

4 Yes indeed, I know him well. The whole family is well known 
to me. He and I were at Oviedo together when we were novices; 
and I met him again later, when I had changed my order. You 
are very lucky to get him.’ 

The chapter’s first reaction was to smile, superseded by dawning 
caution. ‘ Pray tell us about him, good Prior,’ they said with 
forced vivacity. ‘Is he — is he at all like our beloved Father 
William? ’ 

‘That he is not,’ the Prior answered with a smile, ‘but then, 
I feel sure you will welcome disparity: you will «cver get Lord 
William’s equal, and a pale similitude surely could give you 
naught but pain* perpetually reopening your wound. And then 
ako, what Cloudsway Monastery needs now is a firm hand-- 
someone that you can trust and lean on and look up to. You 
must have had enough of self-government these last few 
weeks.’ 

The monks looked at each other and silently encouraged him 
to go on. 

‘It is rather interesting.’ The Prior’s gaze was far away in remi- 
niscent musing. ‘Their family is an old and noble one, bred, one 
might almost say, to doing everything to excess. When they are 
wild and worldly, they are very firebrands. When they are devout, 
they are scourges incarnate. Jesus Rodrigo is a zealous, inventive, 
incorruptible disciplinarian. I have heard you complain of 
obstreperousness in some of your younger monks. Your troubles 
are at an end. If your accounts are not quite in order, if your 
finances leave anything to be desired, Jesus Rodrigo is the aobot 
you need. Dear me, how the time goes. I trust my next visit 
will mark less melancholy occasion.’ 
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After the parting exchange of benedictions, the chapter for 
some little time remained dumb. 

' It may be/ the Master of Economy broke the silence, in a 
faltering manner totally unlike him, 4 that we had better go over 
the accounts again, quite soon/ 3 

'We had better ’ said the Brother Cellarer, and did not go 

on, there being little need : each of the others was plainly engaged 
on completing the phrase in his own mind and with reference 
to his own department. 

Another pause ensued. 

At length the Brother Almoner's ruminations erupted, ‘The 
impudence, the blasphemous insolence, the hair-raising effron- 
tery ! ’ 

The others cried in eager chorus : ‘ What? What? Ol what? 
Of whom? ’ 

4 Of having himself called by Our Saviour's name ! ’ the Brother 
Almoner, squaring his shoulders and throwing out his plump 
chest, gallantly completed his ejaculation. 

'Ay, that’s just what I was thinking! ’ 

'And I!’ 

4 as ali ughi-drinking Christians must! ’ 

'It is a wonder God has let him live! * 

' You tan tell he is a Spaniard to the bone. They do not thrive 
on English soil — they know not how to till it. Look at Prior 
Carlos himself! ’ 

, ' His Holiness’s choice ! Why docs not His Holiness deign to 
take the trouble to enquire into local conditions and require- 
ments before making these high-handed appointments! ’ 

' It is utterly senseless ’ 

' insufferable — monstrous ’ 

'Brothers, hold! Stay, Brothers: we are echoing Clement and 

Stephen and Matt and their like ’ 

' I do not sec why. It may sound the same, but our motives 
are different.’ 

‘Well, and what of it, any way? I say it is no wonder, with 
such abuses of pontifical power, if the laity grumble! 

'Ay, one must be just and impartial! ’ 

For a while they ceased being able to hear each other, so that 
in the end their shouts died down. 

“ Oh Brothers ! ’ the youngest deacon then said from his deepest 
heart, 'is not the future bleak? God help us, Saints protect us. 
God forgive me, I wish I were dead and might lay me down 
to rest with our good Abbot in his sepulchre. . . .’ 

‘Brother Anthony!’ the Master of Economy thundered. 
Brother Anthony bowed his head to the heralded storm, and 
remained in that attitude although no storm followed. Holding 
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their breath in the greatness of their dismay that what all had 
been thinking had been actually voiced, the monks got up one 
by one, avoiding each other’s eyes and, without any word or 
gesture closing their conference, dispersed. 


CHAPTER 2 
ELECTION 

T hey did not meet again until the communal repast in the 
refectory next day. Just as the plenum of monks was about 
to rise, the Master of Economy announced that he would address 
the assembly. Only then was it noticed that he had eaten 
nothing. 

4 Dearly beloved Brethren in Christ. Last night I had a dream, 
which I feel it is incumbent on me to recount to you all. 1 
dreamt I saw our Monastery wreathed in leaves and flowers and 
hung with banners as though in welcome to a relic or great 
visitor. The visitor appeared, borne in procession. I wondered 
what he might be scowling at so fiercely — till I realized that this 
was his habitual expression. He was dressed in a hair shirt with 
spiky belt, from which the stains of rust and blond, scarce dis- 
tinguishable, spread up and downward. In his left hand he held 
a crozier, which, was made of thorns. In his right hand he 
wielded a great nine-ended whip with nails stuck in the braided 
leather and lead weights at the tips. With this whip he struck 
out to right and left at all who had turned out to greet him, 
and who must bear it unflinching, on pain of worse punishment, 
the precise nature of which was not revealed to me. He went into 
the garden and he trampled down all the herbs and flowers, and 
with that whip of his — oh Brothers! — he felled every one of our 
fruit trees, so laboriously, so tenderly coaxed into maturity! 
Only then did he consent to come indoors, where he set everyone 
to sweeping and scouring and casting accounts, and to sleeping 
on nettles all the year round; and threw out all our books and 
treasures, which he caused to be burnt. And that, Brothers mine, 
was the last fire seen in our Monastery that winter— you know 
how it is in dreams : it can be winter, and yet there will be 
flowers in the garden and cherries on the trees. Ay, even in the 
kitchens the fires were left to die; for nothing but raw oats and 
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water were our fare henceforth. And in the Cathedral all that 
the newcomer deemed superfluous ornamentation was lopped off 
with that whip — and he mistook some of the arched branch- work 
of the new buttresses for ornaments, so that portions of St. Hand’s 
fell down, bereft of supports. . . . Then I thought I saw St. 
Francis, dimly— the way you sometimes do, in dreams— and the 
misty radiance that was he, shed a celestial tear, and I understood 
him to say— I cannot swear I actually heard him— that this was 
not what he had wanted. . . .’ 

In the silence the Brother Almoner got up, brushing his brow 
with the back of his hand, his genial countenance tensed, yet 
vacant. ‘ Brethren. . . . This for sure is a most curious, most 
portentous thing. For I too was vouchsafed a dream last night. 
Mine was less clear, but Brother Giles’s dream explains it. I but 
saw a great unglad creature, something like a raven, yet not 
unlike a bat, fall from the sky on to this our House, crushing 
it and stifling every breath ol life therein. I woke in a sweat 
and to my own groans.’ 

The Brother Cellarer and two deacons had risen simultaneously 
and for a few i. »..n< nts vied in offering each other precedence. 
It seemed that they too had each received a nightmare, centred 
round serpents, scorpions, fire, brimstone and desolation. The 
entire chapter had dreamt, with the sole exception of the 
Guardian. The Guardian was tall and imposing, well-looking 
rather in the manner of a soldier, but very mild of judgment 
and address. After the others had had their say, all eyes auto- 
matically turned to him: he sat quiet, growing more and more 
red in the face. Someone involuntarily asked whether he had 
nor also had a dream. None at all, the Guardian answered wist- 
fully. One of the chapter suggested that he might have for- 
gotten — as is often the case with dreams — and bade him try to 
remember. The Guardian shook his head. 

‘Cannot you even recall some vague, oppressive feeling?* 
Brother Anthony called acioss the table. 

‘Nothing at all,’ the Guardian said, with sad fortitude. ‘St. 
Francis must have forgotten me. For I cannot believe he would 
wittingly have been so unkind, lie must have known how r it 
would look, lor me. It is one thing to cause one .single man to 
have a vision, like Friar Nicholas of hallowed memory. It is 
quite another to have made an exception of me in this way. I 
know what everyone will be thinking of me now. Yet I am sure 
I am no worse sinner than the rest.’ 

At the resulting chapter session, the monks at first experienced 
some difficulty in meeting each other’s gaze. But that passed, 
and they discussed what had to be done with incisive despatch. 
They must send word to the Bishop immediately. The more 
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they thought about this task the more delicate it appeared. Lord 
Jerome must have been expecting Loyd William's death for some 
time. Since at the present stage of the Cathedral the Cloudsway 
abbacy was of nothing like so great moment as at its incep- 
tion, there was the possibility that Lord Jerome had bartered 
away his interest in the next appointment, against some more 
immediate advantage in the game he played round about 
Westminster. 

‘Yes, but, Brothers ’ 

‘ What now, Brother Anthony? ’ 

* No doubt we shall convince the Bishop of St. Francis's anti- 

pathy. But what if Lord Jerome's next choice, or the Pope's 
should turn out to be as— as ' 

* I see your point; yes. We might have to spend the rest of 
our lives dreaming dreams.' 

‘No such lcvitj, I beg. Brother Arthur! ' Brother Giles said 
warningly. 

‘ Perhaps another time I should be sent a dream too,' the 
Guardian said with diffidence. ‘Even so, the more I think of it. 
the more thanklul do I feel that St. Francis intervened at ali. 
Between ourselves, Brothers, I did not like the sound of Prior 
Carlos's praise of that other Spaniard.' 

‘Did you not?’ the Master of Economy asked witheringly. 
‘To proceed Probably the best thing would be to submit our 
own nomination, with every deference, of course. It may well be 
that St. Francis will assist us with further signs and portents in 
favour of whom we propose. It would be a pity^nd a waste if 
we had to pay into the Treasury coffers what aspirant abbots 
usually have to furnish themselves. Surely St. Francis would 
rather we conserved our money for the Cathedral's needs.' 

‘All the same might a little gold prove useful wrapping to 
our missive.’ 

* On the other hand, might not that detract from our dreams — 
making it look as if we ourselves did not fully trust in their 
authority? ' 

‘Let us leave this tricky point for a moment. Supposing the 
choice were ours — whom would wc suggest? ' 

They all thought. 

By slow degrees a number of names were mentioned; all being 
rejected on the grounds of unfamiliarity with local conditions, 
when they were not disqualified by personal and moral deficiencies. 

Once more the Guardian nerved himself to speak. ‘I cannot 
really see why such familiarity should be so important in our 
next superior; but since you are all agieed, I suppose it is but 
dullness on my part. It seems to me that no one who has nor 
been living here can possibly be familiar with the district and its 
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customs. If the point is indeed decisive, we can only propose 
someone from among ourselves/ 

* Impossible ! ’ Brother Giles snapped without having given 
himself time to reflect, so that he had to add in a different tone, 
‘Ay, it is a thought, at that/ 

They thought. 

Had not each one been taken up with his own pondering, he 
might have noted reflections of identical mental processes passing 
over all the others’ features. To begin with each imagined him- 
self abbot, and looked gratified and condescending; next he re- 
membered his particular unfitness, flinched, and looked self- 
dcnyingly adamant. Each looked up then and sun eyed his 
companions; shook his head; sent his thoughts roaming beyond 
this chamber; and shook his head again. 

4 No, Brothers/ the little Almoner said firmly. ‘ No. It is one 
thing to — accept St. Francis’s help to prevent King, Bishop or 
Pope from foisting on us anyone patently unsuitable. But to 
propose anyone downright unworthy ! No, no, no.’ 

'There is one of our number who is without stain/ said the 
Cellarer. 

‘Who? Wlioi ' the Guardian said m honest enquiry, fixing 
one after the other with a hopclul ga/e, only to shake his head 
once more. 

‘Nay, to be sure lie is not ol the chapter. The late Brothel 
Oswin s successor. Brother Allred Widowson/ 

‘ But he is not the only one. There are Brothers Giacint and 
Paulus — ’ 

‘They fall into th* unsuitable category/ Brother Anthony said, 
grinning. 

‘ Uow do you mean? ' asked the poor, puzzled Guardian. 

* Brother Anthony means that there are other vows besides 
that of chastity. Though the two you named have kept that one 
in exemplary fashion, they hate broken three others: namely, 
poverty, humility and obedience. . . / 

‘Whereas Brother Allred has never forgotten, and may, I 
think, be trusted never to lorget in luture, his origins and what 
he owes to them and to his betters. I Ic is engrossed in his work, 
too — almost as Friar Laurentius: do you mark my words and 
catch their meaning? I see most ol you do. Neither should we 
need to be ashamed of him. His gifts are an ornament to the 
institution. I really think St. Francis might make out a case 
lor him.’ 

‘ Brother Anthony, you have now said enough/ the Master ol 
Economy rebuked him. ‘ I charge you not to open your mouth 
again when now vve talk the matter over ui the end. One 
might say, you have made your contribution.’ 



CHAPTER 3 
THE CURSE 


E lizabeth was in the kitchen, surrounded by her maids, her 
two daughters and a number of women hired for the month. 
Winter was far outstaying his term, yet that had not delayed 
the ewes in dropping their lambs. Luke was out with the shep- 
herds, as were most of Redesford’s men. Occasionally one or the 
other of the people from the yard and counting-house put his 
head round the door with a question or message. One there was 
pushed the door so that it flew back flat against the wall, in his 
rush up to the Mistress : Frank Oxcrd announcing an unexpected 
caller from Damesborough. His stiff black hair standing on end, 
added to this youth’s air ot sell -importance as an imposing hat 
might. It was two years since Luke had taken him to live at 
Smithy Yard as his* apprentice. 

‘The Master is not in, Mistress,’ he proclaimed, a-* if Elizabeth 
did not know, ‘ but he would be sorry to miss this man. I would 
counsel you to ask him to stay and sup. I will tell him so from 
you, if you like; but he might be better pleased if you yourself 
entertained him in the meantime.’ 

* Ay, do you tell the Mistress what is fitting,’ Ress, who could 
not abide him, said angrily. Elizabeth smilingly sfiTook her head 
at the woman and sent Frank back with the invitation he had 
proposed. 

Next her sons tame home with a neighbour’s hoy, their school- 
fellow, all three boisterous and hungry. Elizabeth loved to watch 
her children together, and to sec them set off by friends: each 
was different from the other, and all of them so comely that 
almost she was sorry for other mothers. Peter was the father's 
favourite, named as he had been after Luke’s long-lost cousin, 
and like him in looks, according to Luke, which is to say that 
he was much like Luke himself. Robin continued to testify to 
his Cinqmort heritage; but as yet none of the Cinqmort faults 
for which his mother was ostensibly looking out had materialized. 
In Isabella the parents’ features had been so blended that she 
resembled neither, except in that she promised to be a most 
handsome woman. As for Lucy, no one so far had offered satis- 
factory suggestion as to whence she derived her angelic face and 
flaxen curls. 

The two girls, up till then sedate assistants to the kitchen work, 
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were immediately inlected by their brothers* noisy capering. 
Elizabeth and the women called out in pretended scolding and 
held their greasy arms high out of the way, until it became 
seriously needful to stop the boys* swoop on all the food within 
reach. 

‘Boys, boys! Whatever is the matter with you, whatever has 
happened? * 

‘Nothing has happened, only that it has been settled the 
funeral will be a holiday for us — and to-day they have let us go 
early, because they are all so busy at th^ Monastery, and every- 
thing topsy-turvy ' 

4 and. Mother, we mean to go out and help with the lamb- 
ing, you must not say us no * 

‘ Oliver is coming too, so we brought him in. You can 

feed him too, Mother, can you not? * Robin asked gravely, with 
worried brow. 

‘ I think so. 1 will try,’ Elizabeth returned as gravely, with a 
glance at the guest's crammed, working cheeks. Oliver made 
great efforts to clear his mouth and politely speak up for himself, 
but decided h Vi more important not to choke. Bess had torn 
a small loaf in three and handed them a lump each with a slice 
of smoked beef. ‘ Not so rough now, boys. Sit down quietly and 
eat slowly. Isabella, you too, and Lucy- -let the girls have a dip 
in the honeypot, Bess. Well? What new lesson did you learn 
to-day? Who was praised, who got a beating? ' 

‘There was not really any school. Hall the monks were at the 
Cathedral, because it seems the clerestory will need shoring, and 
because there has to be final decision about Lord William’s 
tomb * 

‘ Arc they going to let Richard make the effigy? ’ Isabella broke 
in; and the boys, who took great pride in their grown-up friend, 
jubilantly told her yes. They went on chattering about this and 
that, now and then jumping" up and making a dash for another 
tidbit, and 10 tweak each other or the girls and serving women. 
Tn the middle ol this their grandmother appeared on the heels 
of the groom announcing her, Widow Nayloi and the aunt. 

‘They tried to make us wait in the parlour like visitors and 
strangers,* Juliana interrupted Elizabeth’s remonstrance to 
the same effect, ‘but I said I had not brought you up so that 
you will leave off working at the sliglircst excuse * 

‘Did you tell them that?* Elizabeth’s smile faded. ‘None 
the less must you now allow me to act as I deem fitting in my 
own house, Mother. It you will please to lollow me — Mother, 
Susannah, Aunt Anne— ay, you can come mo, children, if you 
promise not to worry your aunt ’ 

Her sister-in-law protested that they did not trouble her in the 
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least, even as the children fought for her hands; Juliana did what 
she could without outright commanding, to draw their attention 
to herself. * Well, Isabella, has your spinning improved? At your 
age your mother was most proficient. Peter, I trow your freckles 
have trebled — and you must not strut so stiff-necked, it looks un- 
mannerly proud. Robin, when will you cease slouching like your 
mother’s uncle Hugh: and there! if you have not a new rent 
in your frock, and right next to a darn, tool Who is this? 
Oliver Franklin? Ay, Franklin: and my name is Blackamoor! 
And where is my namesake granddaughter? You have not kissed 
me, Juliana/ 

The little girl strained away and piped that her name was 
Lucy. 

‘You know well your name is rightly Juliana, Lucy/ Elizabeth 
said cxasperatedly. 4 Whenever she comes, your grandmother can 
rightly say my children do not know 1 how to behave. They are 
not always like this, Mother/ 

4 Indeed they are not ! * said Little John’s wife, making it worse. 

‘No one, I think, asked your opinion, Susannah,’ said the 
mother-in-law. ‘ Perhaps your aunt would like also to give us the 
benefit of her views? ’ 

‘No/ mumbled the aunt, ‘not 1/ 

‘ So now that perhaps we may be able to hear ourselves talk ’ 

Juliana began, when Frank Oxerd came running again, out of 
Ijreath : 

‘There now, Mistress! the man is set on going alter all. He 
says he cannot wait; lie has other business. I did the best I 
could. I do not think he has been bored — but maybe he does 
feel that he has slighted. Come you out now and see him 

to the gate at least ! ’ 

Elizabeth groaned, halt-laughing; as she had expected, her 
mother did not let this pass without comment. ‘ I see you train 
your serving-folk no better than your children, daughter! Be 
off with you, Frank; a grown man, whoever he may be, can 
surely find his own way out — it is not yet dark. I have come 
to talk with you, Elizabeth, and talk to you I will now. What 
a picture this household is of the times we live in ! The children 
are rude to the guests, and the servants chide the Mistress. It is 
no wonder, I say, no wonder at all, when everywhere they see 
lawlessness go free, nay, rewarded, when everywhere the lowly 
are exalted over their rightful superiors ’ 

‘ What has happened now, to discompose you, Mothef ? ’ 

‘I’ll tell you what has happened. Alfred Widowsoi* is to be 
the next Abbot at Cloudsway! In all my eventful life I never 
heard of such a thing. And you know who is most tu blame? 
Your precious husband, Elizabeth! ’ 
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‘ How so? ' Elizabeth could not help smiling at her mother's 
sudden disowning of Luke and handing him. over to his wife, so 
to speak. 

‘Think of that! Juliana turned to her companions. ‘He 
does not even confide in his wife. Has he never told you that it 
was he bought Edwin's freedom at the time of your marriage — 
without which Alfred could never have become what he is now? ' 

Elizabeth gazed at her speechlessly; the widow and her aunt 
sat in the stiff discomlort of conflicting loyalties and super- 
numerary parts; the children, not unused to altercations between 
mother and grand am, tried to become engrossed in some con- 
versation of their own. 

‘ We shall all be disgraced/ Juliana pursued, ‘ by our Abbot's 
low birth— it will be a fine thing, will it not, to have these Oxerds 
go about calling themselves his relations — as for that son of theirs, 
seeing how he bears him now, what will he be like after the 
investiture? Cloudsway Waste will become a byword for monks' 
unrulincss — those that are not superior to him in birth are at all 
events his elders, and already, folk say, there is open rejoicing 
among them—; — ’ 

‘Cloudsway Monastery never was noted for excessive discip- 
line/ Elizabeth pointed out. 

‘At least Lord William could enforce his will when he wanted 
to. Oh. how it galls me to think that foolish Jeanne will be 
proved right — the way site was lor ever prophesying her Alfred 
a bishopric! I had rather lie were made a bishop, than our 
Abbot: then at least I should not have him before my eyes! It 
is hard on a mother: would that I had thought of giving Little 
John to the monks! ' 

‘Oh, Mother ! * 

‘Ay, you laugh. Foolish was 1 to look lor any support here/ 

‘ What did you expect me to do? ' 

‘Luke could do something to stop it yet, T daresay. We all ot 
us could, if we rightly set ourselves against it, all together. That 
is the worst of it — that in the last resort I have only myself to 
blame, for bringing him here to disrupt the town's whole state 
of being ’ 

‘Whom, Alfred?' 

‘No, no: that husband of yours, that I hauled up from the 
gutter, so that he might steal' my rightful place in this country- 
sly, grasping, devil-haired Fleming that he is ' 

Elizabeth stood up. ‘You have greater cause than that to 
blame yourself. Mother. Had you not forced me to marry the 
man you now revile, Alfred would never have become a monk, 
let alone Abbot- ’ 

‘ I see you have heard the great news? ' Luke, whose entry 
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they had been too incensed to observe, smilingly made his pre- 
sence known — his mouth smiled, but his eyes gazed coldly past 
the women. Even the children, who leapt towards him, overjoyed 
at what they considered the end of unpleasantness, obtained only 
a cursory pat or two. In a moment they wished the quarrel were 
still going on — instead of this flustered silence. Elizabeth, know- 
ing that she had spoken in defence of him, knew also that he did 
not know this, and she was unable to master her confusion. She 
felt that her every bustling effort to make him comfortable merely 
contributed to her appearance of guilt. Susannah and her aunt 
sat shifty-eyed in sympathy. ‘ I gather the appointment does not 
please mv mother-in-law? ’ Luke went on lightly. * But Elizabeth 
thinks it is a good one, I have no doubt/ 

*1 do not see why it should not be/ Elizabeth said with her 
back to him. ‘I do not think it can be condemned merely on 
the grounds of his birth. Who was Rogue Cinqmort, before he 
came to setde in Anglemere? Where were the Trefcllers a 
hundred years ago? ’ 

‘To say nothing of the Robinsons. You must not leave them 
out, my wife/ 

‘Will you take wine or ale, my husband? Sit down in your 
place by the fire. Let me chaff your hands before you hold them 
near the blaze — you don’t want to get chilblains on your feet, 
either — Peter — Robin — come help your father off with his 
boots ’ 

Luke begged her not to trouble, and be seated — ‘I know you 
must be weary too. ■ The servants know' I ani home and will soon 
bring all I want’ — without deterring her. When he finally sub- 
sided, she asked about the lambing, and he answered her at 
length. The boy*01i\er took hirnsell off without bidding them 
farewell. 

Juliana looked on lor a while, then rose and said to her 
daughter-in-law, ‘Well! it looks as if we are cjuite forgotten, my 
Susannah. Maybe we have become invisible without our knowing 
it, ch, Aunt Anne? Evidently these folk at Smithy Yard are so 
very high and mighty they have soared clean above all the rules 
of decent conduct. Well, well, wc will not stay where we are not 
wanted, shall we, my dears. Well, well, well : here they come bring- 
ing the food. That settles it. I cannot see where there will be room 
for us three to sit and eat, do you, if these fine Robinsons arc 
set on dining in the little parlour instead of in the hall, as they 
do when there are guests. Clearly we are not asked to be their 
guests. I can only suppose they want us to go. Come then, 
you two that stand in daughter’s place to me ’ 

At the same moment as the others followed suit and timidly 
wrapped their cloaks about them, a serving-man entered with a 
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spare bench. Elizabeth had looked up, but said nothing. Having 
all but reached the doorstep, Juliana hesitated; but without a 
word from her daughter could not well swallow her own. So the 
three women trooped out past the bench. They could be heard 
calling for a lanthorn, their man and their horses, out in the 
yard. 

Elizabeth exhaled tremulously. ‘Do start eating, husband/ 
she turned at last to Luke, who was doing as his children had 
done earlier, playing with them in pretence that the last few 
minutes had passed him by unnoticed. ‘ Else everything will go 
cold/ 

Luke looked at her, and without shitting his thoughtful gaze 
started applying his knife to the roasted meat. Elizabeth could 
not interpret his look: ‘Are you angry with me, Luke, that 1 
have quarrelled with Mother? ’ Luke shook his head and went 
on looking at her. So Elizabeth turned her eyes on the children 
and addressed the boys with forced gaiety, * And you little knaves 
never said a word about the new Abbot! * 

Robin and Peter looked at each oilier, faintly conscience- 
stricken, for tha* they had forgotten this over other matters ol 
greater importance to themselves. Seeing them exchange brief 
glances also with their elder sister, Elizabeth felt constrained to 
avert her eyes again. She had marked it before this, that her 
children did not care for Alfred in the way she had hoped and 
encouraged them to do: perhaps she had encouraged them too 
strenuously. Meanwhile Luke had begun to speak: 

4 1 am not angry that you have quarrelled with your mother. 
Nor even at the cause of your quarrel. But I wished I might have 
come in a little later, or else sooner, before you got well under 
way. Are you surprised if I am just a trifle hurt— that you can 
find it in you still to speak against me in such wise, and for that 
other? Are you staring at me so because of the children? Vo u 
took no trouble to save their ears! Do you think me so nuuh 
of a holy saint as all that, that now you are as a pillar of salt 
with amaze at a mild rebuke? ’ 

Little Lucy’s face had gone as pale as her curls; she opened 
and shut her mouth, trying vainly to shriek, the while she 
pointed at her father. Noting at last that her gaze and Eliza- 
beth’s were directed in the same quarter, Luke looked down and 
saw what it was horrified them so. Still sawing away at the mc.at, 
he had sliced off with it a piece of his palm, where it swelled 
to the base of the thumb. The lump lay on the table, and from 
the wound Luke’s blood was streaming into the gravy. He him- 
‘ self was sickened, gulped, and tightly wrapped his left hand in 
his skirt. 4 It is nothing/ he regained his hold over himself by 
commanding them. ‘Hush, Lucy, be still now. Bess, do you: 
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take the child outside. Surely, Elizabeth, you have seen worse 
than this in your time * 

‘It is not the wound — it is not the sight of it ’ Elizabeth 

gasped. She too collected herself and ringingly called for more 
maids to clear the table. 

Luke after all was too shaken to do anything but what she 
demanded, and followed her up to their bed-chamber. She made 
him sit down and got out her medicines, ripped off her coif and 
tore it into strips with the aid of her teeth, and tied up his wrist, 
before applying seasoned cobwebs to the wound and bandaging 
it. Next she took off his I ell jerkin, and began to undo the 
lacing (if his smock beneath, all smelling strongly of sheep. 

4 My poor husband! What have you got here? ’ For scattered 
over his chest were some unsightly boils, and a number of scars 
denoting a previous crop. 1 No, keep still; do not act in this 
foolish way; wait while I fetch an ointment.’ 

Luke had flushed so that his eyes grew moist; he clutched at 
the gaping smock, trying to wrest it out ol her hands and cover 
himself up. ‘I never meant you to sec this.’ 

‘ Well, I have seen it now. How long have you been plagued 
with them? ’ 

4 What matters it? Now vou may he content to see how God 
has punished me for marrying you against your will — so Jane 
said when I went to her with my affliction.’ 

Elizabeth's hands sank into her lap; tonelcssly she repeated 
the dead woman’s name. 

4 But you need not fear that I will trade on my boils and 
sores, Elizabeth. I shall trouble you no more than I have 
hitherto. She gave me a salve, Jane, and taught me how to 
make it up myself; so you see . . .’ llis gaze had involuntarily 
travelled to where he kept the salve. Elizabeth jumped up and 
went to his clothes chest under the window. She lost no time 
over what was stored on top, but rummaged underneath, until 
she found what felt a likely receptacle: a ram’s horn fitted with 
a metal lid. As she held it up, Luke’s anxious movement to inter- 
cept her proved this was what she had been looking for; and so, 
quickly, she threw it into the fire. 

4 What arc you doing? * 

4 Oh, Luke, Luke, my dearest husband,’ Elizabeth flung her- 
self down where he sat, embraced his knees and laid her head 
into his lap. 4 Why did you keep this from me? If only you had 
told me! It is a long, long time since first I started packing my 
mind how I might serve you — so as to make you turn to me 
again. Or is it too late? You have treated me so well in these 
years. You surely could not have, had you still loved me. You 
have slept beside me in this bed every night you were at home. 
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If you still loved me, could you have kept to your side, never 
even putting out a hand towards me — never even in your sleep — 
never even when you were drunken? No, no, that you could not 
have done. Many a night I have lain here weeping in the dark. 
Many’s the time I told myself your pride and your will and your 
hatred of oppression had greater power over you than love and 
lust; for do I not know you? But then I answered myself that 
still there was no reason why your love should have survived. 
Sometimes I hoped it was design — to help me know my own heart. 
But then I saw it again — it has been too long, no man would 
have kept to a plan such a long time. But at least you will 
let me tend you. When you said what you did, about this being 
a punishment on you — you c annot have been so cruel as to deem 
it the result of those ancient, childish dealings of mine with the 
false idol ? You do not believe that, do you ? ’ 

Luke at first had tried to stop her, push her off and pull her 
to her feet; but he had soon desisted. Retaining a listening 
expression, he bent lorward when she, too, fell silent, and took 
her face in his hands. He gazed with a questing, simple-hearted 
intensity that ft, 1 ' nr] a sob hom her; but her eyes did not falter. 
He shook his head and said in a high, gentle voice that went 
with his look: ‘But — it this is the truth— how came you to say 
what T overheard, to your mother? ' 

Elizabeth replied eagerly, her tears drying more swiftly than 
they had spurted forth, ‘She had angered me, reviling you. She 
holds you responsible for Allred’s appointment- -she told me — I 
never knew, I had to learn it from her, about your generous deed 

at the time we were mariied ’ 

‘ I wish I had never told her. Then, now that William Goliard 
is dead, none but 1 would know. I wish you need not have 
heard. It was not goodness made me do it. I know that now/ 
*Oh, Luke, do not talk so/ 

‘I caused him to be made a monk because I was jealous and 
afraid/ 

‘You cannot think me foolish enough to believe that? Lord 
William was a monk; all the Benedictines of Cloudsway arc- 
monks! ’ 

‘How strange. I did not think of it in that way. The fact 
remains I acted basely. Yet after all, perhaps one might say 
now I did him a good turn. . . / They chuckled together. ‘Why 
is it Juliana grudges him so? ’ 

Elizabeth replied slowly. ‘I think it is because she knows 
Alfred and has known him from the time he and I were babes — 
and because Jeanne is said to have been so fair when she was 
young, and Mother always was ill-favourcct -and because she. 
Mother, marked it before I did myself : that I had grown to love 
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you dearly — she has loved you too, I trow you always knew that, 
and so she has not loved me any better for it — so now, since she 
has contrived to blame you for Alfred’s elevation, she must be 
opposed to it — but I daresay this is all senseless talk ’ 

Luke could not resist her upraised lips, and the temptation of 
finding out what they tasted like, unresisting. He went on kiss- 
ing her and pressed her to his sore breast, forgetfully: which 
was the proof ol his yielding and belief. 

‘But tell me now, and tell me truly,’ he said after a while, 
‘about your heart — and him, Alfred.’ 

Elizabeth held his hand to her cheek. ‘Alfred and I were 
children together, and I still feel for him the tender affection of 
those days. Had Little John been as Alfred, I would have loved 
him even so. I was married too young to know of any other kind 
of love. When I did find out, it happened that you had just 
stumbled on what my feelings had used to be. I told you, we 
looked to be married, Alfred and 1. But I tell you this : we never 
longed to share a bed — the way I have longed for you: there, I 
have said it. No, let me finish — about Alfred. I want to say it 
straight out, that I think there could have been no wiser choice 
for the abbacy — you will see. For may I not love you and still 
think well of him? ’ 

Elizabeth wakened before Luke did; and there, in the place 
of the bolster that had so long di\ided them, was he. It was 
wrong to feel so very happy : for their new-found bliss rested on 
Jane’s curse; and her beloved was as sorely afflicted as man can 
be. Her lips brushed his worn and tired features, the slackly 
curled, bandaged hand, the poor martyred breast; and her love 
surpassed what she had thought the limits of emotion. 

Oh why had God singled out Luke in this cruel fashion? But 
it was not God Who had struck him down. If his illness was 
the result of sorcery — why, then the new crime which Elizabeth 
had already begun to plan, with her eyes open to its gravity, 
became, not only excusable, but a crime purely in the earthly 
sense, no crime at all in Heaven. 

Master and Mistress appeared last, all the other inmates of 
the house being already assembled lor Sunday breakfast. The 
housefolk nudged one another; Lucy clapped her hands and called 
to ask what made the parents look so mirthful. Elizabeth’s 
head-dress was awry; Luke had kissed her again, just outside the 
door. 

‘ You look ten years younger. Master, for all that there are 
black rings round your eyes,’ Bess shouted; Isabella pretended 
she had dropped something and dived under the tabic, taking a 
long time to come up again. The other children laughed with 
the grown-ups, without knowing or greatly caring why they did 
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so. 4 Here, Mistress, let me push some more cushions in behind 
your back! Look at her, look at the Mistress blushing! They 
have both blushed, both ot them, look ! So the bees swarm in 
winter, too, eh, Elizabeth? ’ for the Mistress’s lips were noticeably 
swollen. The rest of the servants were not stow in seconding 
Bess and trying to outdo her; the hall echoed with forthright 
jocundity as at a wedding feast. 

Elizabeth and Luke were startled, not so much because their 
nocturnal doings were thus paraded, but by the discovery that 
their long estrangement had been so well known. But they did 
not succeed in silencing the delighted acclamations, since they 
themselves could not keep their faces straight. They had to 
give up trying to eat and drink, as whenever they took zi mouth- 
ful, some new sally was sure to make them choke. Then Luke 
threw dignity to the winds and accepted the part of bridegroom, 
so that Elizabeth tried to hide her lace behind a fold of her 
hcadcloth. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE FUNERAL 


I f tlie weather took no account oJ the year’s progress, the 
strangers streaming together foi William Goliard’s f uncial 
took no account of the weather It was nearly May, and still 
winter; ecclesiastical dignitaries, squius and their ladies, with 
whom the deceased had hunted in his heyday, and many olbcis 
came, from o\cry corner ol Anglemere and beyond. Ladv 
Philippa was one ot them; and the Bishop was to have celebrated 
the requiem Mass but found himself unable to attend at the 
last minute, and sent his new chaplain. 

Although there was no need lor the effigy to he finished, and 
although indeed he could never have done it in the time, Richard 
Widowson hardly left oil carving to sleep. Some of the eminent 
guests were brought to look on Lord William’s face as knife and 
gouge had brought it forth at one end oi the great log of oak 
wood. The body, with all insignia and mortuary properties, as 
yet was only roughly hewn out. So far only F ’win had stood ovei 
Richard, with counsel and directions. Rithaid had never made 
a figure in the round, and would never have pressed his services 
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on the chapter without assurance of his elder kinsman’s advice; 
howbeit he had made a special journey to Friggsby, where many 
of the tombs wrought by a long line 01 Tewsings were still intact. 
Now the visiting critics debated the likeness, which Edwin had 
declared good. Most of them had not seen the late Abbot for 
years, and few showed themselves prepared to make allowances 
for the inevitable distinctions between effigy and subject. So 
there was some cavilling; some thought the nose was wrong, 
others thought it might be the eyes (closed in any case), the 
mouth, the shape of the face, or, elusively beyond defence, the 
general expression. Apart from this they all said the effigy pro- 
mised to make excellent showing once it was coloured with paint. 
On the whole Richard was not too disheartened; but once or twice 
he privately assured Edwin he too was going to give up wood- 
work after this, saying also that craftsmanship’s sole protection 
against well-meaning destroyers lay in emulation of Brother 
Laurentius, forswearing all counterfeiting of actual objects. 

Thousands of candles had been made, and were distributed 
about the Cathedral, the catafalque and the funeral train. At 
the times when the monks were locked in their cells one could 
hear them practising their choral parts. The cloister henchmen 
equalled Richard in diligence, polishing their armour and groom- 
ing the horses all day until it was a marvel any hair or hide was 
lelt on the poor beasts. Everyone was pleased with the Abbot- 
elect for his decision to function for the last time in the choir 
during the funeral. The chapter tacitly congratulated itsell on 
its perspicacity. 

4 1 knew him as a little boy — my niece’s page, Mistress Robinson 
as she is now,* Lady Philippa said in comersation with her 
brother Baldwin and the Bishop’s chaplain. 4 1 can hardly 
believe it — not that he is to be Abbot, but that he was that little 
boy.’ 

4 1 suppose he docs everything in his power, Reverend Mother, 
to deny his identity with that lowly youngster? ’ the chaplain 
stated rather than asked. 

4 Nay, one cannot say that,’ Lady Philippa hesitated, partly in 
groping for definition, partly from natural human reluctance to 
kill a promising interchange of censure. 4 1 cannot say that he 
either crows or bears himself with uneasy ease. He does not seem 
to rank himself on a level with such as ourselves, nor affect to 
despise those that used to be his equals. Yet when I am with 
him and he is my host, I am not conscious of being above him, 
nor do I doubt that he is above all who are under us. My 
meaning is difficult to convey ’ 

‘The good Reverend Lady has all the virtues of her gentle 
sex and holy calling,’ the chaplain continued to Baldwin after- 
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wards. 4 Forbearance, eager to turn into outright approval, be- 
comes her well, where in persons of more complex avocations it 
would be stupid, not to say wrong/ 

‘ My particular friendship with the late Lord William/ Baldwin 
said carefully, 4 makes it impossible for me to appreciate anyone 
else in his position — and thus in honour makes it equally impos- 
sible to condemn/ 

‘In confidence, St. Francis's choice was a little inconsiderate 
towards the lord Bishop. He had to go back on his pledges to 
His Holiness, and that after the Holy Father's counter-pledge had 
already come into effect, if you take my meaning. ... In a way 
I wish he had been able to come himself. I would like to hear 
his opinion of Father Alfred on personal acquaintance/ 

4 Oh,' said Baldwin wearily, 4 they are acquainted, good Father. 
The lord Bishop shares with the rest of our generation the privi- 
lege of having dandled Alfred Widowson on his knee. No wonder 
he can keep his countenance so well among us great folk/ 
The day before the funeral it began to snow. It went on 
snowing off and on until the following morning, when there was 
a longer internal After Nones those monks who were not needed 
for what little remained finally to be arranged inside the Cathe- 
dral, went back to their pallets, that they might be at their best 
during the long nocturnal service. They awoke to a Wasteside 
covered so deeply in snow that they rubbed their eyes incredu- 
lously; the laborious trudge through waist-high drifts across to 
St. Hand's needs convinced them. Where the vaulting was yet 
naked, smooth white roofs had grown. All horizontal planes 
stood out, piercingly whited. There was an icy wind, whirling 
the snowflakes which seemed to be falling more densely all the 
time. Dusk came with December precipitancy. 

We had to abandon all thought of attending the funeral even 
at a distance, that is, outside the Cathedral, as planned. The 
flocks were in great danger. Bedesford had less than half a 
dozen professional shepherds, Old Town, Wasteside and Fleming- 
town Tileries each employing one; Luke and Juliana shared the 
services of a fourth, and James Smith, with some other new-come 
farmers, maintained the fifth. Now every man who could walk 
went out to help them. 

We took makeshift sleighs and snow-rafts, planks, tackle, poles, 
ladders, loads of straw and gruel kept hot in leather bags and 
stone jars wrapped round with blankets and sheepskins for 
swaddling frozen lambs. The women got ready cordial wines, 
medicines and ointments against frostbite, stoked up the fires, 
cleared barns, threshing floors and homestead*, while boys and old 
men took turns at keeping the snow away from doorways and 
gates. 
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From the Manor, too, all were gone out sheep-saving, excepting 
two that were to keep the fires going, and Griselda Cinqmort. 
The lady of the Manor knew what was happening, but not be- 
cause anyone had seen fit to tell her. The small, high-up window 
of her chamber showed her a domed oblong of snow-storm, and 
a corresponding shape of light, shiftingly mottled, lay stretched 
on the stone floor. On their way the henchmen had opened and 
ransacked every room for anything that might serve to warm 
men and sheep. They had rushed in on Griselda too, hardly 
looked at her before dragging the bearskin off the bed, and rushed 
out, leaving the door open. So she heard all the shouting through 
the passages and in the courtyard, where the snow muffled every 
other noise, save the clank and rattle of the portcullis. 

Afterwards the quiet seemed palpable, more than a mere 
absence ot sound. Griselda lay listening to it, oppression replac- 
ing the comforting weight of which her bed had been despoiled. 
She lay and stared until strain pricked a hundred needles through 
her eyeballs. The shadows ot the snowflakes faded on the floor 
as the light grew dimmer. Hailstones spattered against the tiny 
window-panes, more and more snow piling up in the angles of 
the lead frames. Her heart swelled and pressed against her 
chest like welling nausea and thrust up into her throat; she felt 
an overpowering need to weep, but there were no tears in her. 
So, tearless, she began to moan loudly, beast-like. The sound of 
it stopped her again. But her superhuman stolidity had deserted 
her, with the indomitable courage that was its product. Her 
loneliness was too terrible. Christ upon the cros^had had com- 
panions. In Ilis worst hour He had been the cent' e of universal 
cataclysm. Her. life had been useless and pointless, and would 
leave no trace. She would be happier dead. Even as a suicide 
debarred from Paradise she would be less unhappy. Hell fire 
was better than this. It beckoned like a hearth. 

Thankful that neglect had forced her feet to keep somewhat 
in practice with the journeys between bed and bucket, she heaved 
herself up, and staggered to her chest lor a pair of old shoes: 
freezing too soon, her feet might fail to carry her the necessary 
distance. She pulled the remaining bedclothes round herself. 
Her knees quivered like an old man’s chin, the legs seemed to 
be running away from her — running, like water. Yet they kept 
going. She was alarmed only because the effort drove sweat from 
her every pore, when it was cold she desired to be. Some 
of die wrappings trailed, then dropped off her shoulders. 
Then her tangled hair was whipped up into the air and 
swirled round, lashing her face, stinging as it grew heavy with 
saturation. 

She opened her eyes; there was nothing to be seen but whirling 
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snow; there was no visible ground beneath her feet nor sky 
overhead. She wept a little, that her last hour in the world should 
deny her other farewell glimpse than that of the four walls which 
had bounded her sight for many long months. Bent double, 
she breasted the storm. The snowflakes dissolved on her lips and 
her tongue, which she put out to catch them, with a childish, 
panting glee. On her lashes and round the little hairs inside 
her nostrils they turned to ice. 

Meanwhile we had reached the western pastures, fighting 
storm, hail and snow not only for our sheep, but for our very 
lives. We were only just in time to save one ol the shepherds: 
he had crouched with his cloak tenting a ewe with twin lambs, 
frost-lulled, and so covered with snow that only the dogs* yap- 
ping and scratching drew our attention to the seeming hummock. 
We fought; knee-deep in snow, so that at every step we had to 
lift our legs high; our leaden ankles bruised by the harsh upper 
crust, which was shattered into grating particles like thick glass; 
with numbed faces and hands that ached violently as if crushed 
in the screws of inquisition; blinded and breathless, we fought. 
Oh. it was p batde! 

Wc lo«?t nor one man, though one man lost a leg, alter; wt 
saved many sheep, though only about half, and less than that 

K ortion of the lambs. The distance from the pastures to Old 
isford was double that to the New Town, and so we made 
straight for the Wastesidc. In sight of it at last, wc were to 
man illumined with the only thing to do. 

Illumined, illuminated: the snow-beflmtered beacon sheen ol 
the Cathedral alone kept us from losing our way at the last. They 
had placed torches in every aperture; the boards had been kindly 
torn from unglazcd windows to make room for more. The snow 
was decreasing; now it was mainly loose-drifting powder still 
swept through the air, leaving the ground hard enough to sup- 
port us. 

Wc were singled out to see with our bodily eyes a vision of 
the Cathedral, all cathedrals, such as is usually granted only to 
the mind. In the midst of tempest darkness there is a light, and 
security; Man has a home; so wc saw it. There before us rose 
the dim, vast, protective bulk, from which radiated the light of 
fires lit to save our souls without our bodies; fragments of flame, 
seeming liquid, sprayed out in sheaves, and the white snow was 
laid with beautiful areas of ruby, amber, emerald, sapphire, where 
the thousand candles shone through stained glass. 

Clement Lollard started up a Kyrie, and everyone joined in. 
With a joyful homesickness m our hearts we struggled the last 
of the way, hailing our God and home and haven with all that 
was left in us of breath and strength, though the icy air caught 
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in our throats and the gale whipped every note of song off our 
lips as fast as it came. 

To the monks nearest the entrance it must have sounded like 
hoarse shouting — that is the only explanation of what they did. 
They, and the scoured and burnished henchmen, made an 
attempt to keep us out. We had forgotten about the funeral. By 
the time we remembered, we were right in the middle of it: 
panting wild snowmen, crying sheep, and dogs that barked, 
whined and stank wetly. 

They met us as invaders; and perhaps we should not have 
wondered, and should not have allowed their angry resistance to 
make our inrush the more brutal. They were bearing William 
Goliard’s coffin round the procession path and an edifice erected 
between ouirc and high altar, like a mountain of narrowing 
shelves, planted entirely with burning candles. It was warm 
inside, and bright as Heaven, although there were heaps of snow 
and shafts of wind where windows had been unbattened for the 
torches; under the incomplete tower the central crossing was a 
snowfield, with footprints all over it, and opalescent reflections. 
The grave gaped black, banked with earth, rock, cobbles and 
stacked tiles, and horse skulls. 

Bleating for all they were worth, with humped rumps jigging 
compressed, the flocks in a trice filled the Cathedral. Presently 
some were to be seen, like mountain goats, inexplicably poised 
on isolated ledges to which there was no apparent access; and 
the lambs, carried in our bosoms and slung across our shoulders 
by their tied legs, responded with foolish vigour jto the broad 
baas of triumph or perplexity on the part of those bold ones. 


CHAPTER 5 

THE NEW ABBOT 


T he new Abbot lay flat on his face, his arms stretched out in 
imitation of the cross. There was no other crucifix in his cell; 
William Goliard’s image of Our Lord, made of silver and ivory, 
had been removed to the treasury. William Goliard’s window- 

f lass, frame and all, had gone to replace the tattered haircloth 
lind in the pilgrims* chamber. William Goliard*s inlaid Oriental 
chair was in the parlour, his bed had been presented to the friars’ 
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hospital, where at first it looked supremely out of place among 
rows of straw pallets, but in time became an accustomed fixture, 
sleeping up to six persons at the height of the pilgrim season. 
The tapestries, lectern, and carved chest were in the Monastery 
store-house. The Abbot’s cell was as bare as the holy founder 
of the Order could have desired. Or perhaps not quite : a settle 
had remained; but nobody could sit on it. The seat was filled 
with books, among them Brother Oswin’s manuscript, which 
Alfred still had not been able to complete, and the scrolls and 
bound notes he had brought back from Italy. This was no less 
irregular than the old Abbot’s furniture. But owing to William’s 
more flamboyant disregard of rules, not even Allred’s severest 
critics thought of charging him with like self-indulgence. 

He finished his devotions and rose, chafing the life back into 
his limbs. He stepped up to the settle, ran his hand caressingly 
over his treasures, but took up the Bishop’s letter and studied it 
anew, not for the first time, nor for the last. It did not go 
beyond the formulae, cold as corpses, hard as superannuated 
bread, of official gratulation, save in that it laid down in unwonted 
detail the corn sc ot action Alfred was to pursue. The first decade 
of his rule was to sec at least the commencement of rebuilding 
the Monastery in stone. The sale of water in which the Hand 
had been dipped should be carried on more intensively and more 
parsimoniously; and it was time Wode Mill were put in operation, 
to increase revenues and somewhat relieve Lord Jerome’s purse. 
Partly to the same end — Alfred could not help thinking — max- 
imum fines were to be exacted for every kind of offence under 
the Abbot’s jurisdiction; other penalties, affecting life and limb, 
should be used mainly to suppress all loose factions and opinions, 
incipient or rampant, which the Bishop lumped together under 
the heading of Lollardry. Alfred sighed, rolled up the lettu and 
replaced it, and went to preside over to-day’s chapter sessio.i 

In the passage he saw two novices leaning on their brooms and 
dhatting animatedly. They looked up at his approach and 
smiled in a friendly way, without breaking off their conversation. 

The chapter was in high spirits. Without the Abbot, the 
session had not formally begun; but they were already deep in 
discussion of what penalties were to be levied on Bedcsford for 
the disturbance of the funeral. They had grown more and more 
hilarious, topping each other’s proposals until they soared far 
beyond the bounds of the possible. A1 hough more than one 
monk had wept with rage and disappointment at the time, 
recapitulation now lent many of the incidents the quality of 
irresistible jokes. 

‘ Mind you how we had to race the sheep for the coffin, 
Brothers? ’ 
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‘Oh, oh, oh! God forgive us: yet I’ll wager Lord William 
himself is laughing louder than anyone, Heaven bless him! * 

‘Mind you how we hopped and leapt, like trout after flies, to 
put out all candles in case of fire? ’ 

‘ Oh, oh, oh ! ’ 

‘ and, Brothers, the Bishop's chaplain's face ! ' 

‘ Oh, I10, have mercy — sweet suffering Jesus — now I shall burstl ’ 

‘Our gardens,' one Brother, sobbing, set them all off again, 
‘ will surely flourish this year as never before ! Three cartloads 
of sheep’s dung, the lay brothers say ' 

By the time Alfred entered, they could no longer have stopped 
laughing with the best will in the world. 

‘ Silence, I beg.' 

‘Oh, oh, oh,' the monks groaned and whinnied, some gazing 
straight at him in a helpless, beseeching manner, some going 
on as if he were not there. 

‘Silence! In the name of my holy office I command you to 
stop this unseemliness at once. Rise and greet your Abbot as 
you should.' Astonishment as much as anything made them 
obey. The Abbot went to his chair and sat down. The chapter 
made as to do likewise. ‘Nay: you will remain standing, this 
time.' 

Nothing now could have been farther from any ol their minds 
than laughter. The face of the Master of Fconomy was no less 
convulsed than before, but with wrath, which be made no attempt 
to bridle. Some that might have been less daring were encouraged 
thereby, so that his voice rose against a gcncryj supporting 
murmur. 

‘If you think, Alfred Widowson, that we have forgotten who 
you are or are willing to let you forget it, you are in error. 
Who* arc you, to tell 11s to attend you standing? Arc you not 
ashamed before my grey hairs, docs not the blood quail in your 
veins before that which flows in Brothers Anthony and Thibault? 
Stand bciore you, indeed! ' Howbcit neither he nor his sup- 
porters had sat down. ‘ Villein woodwright's son ! Who placed 
you in yon scat you are so thoroughly at home in on a sudden? ' 
At this the speaker cut himself short; the others also fell abruptly 
silent. 

The Abbot paused before replying. ‘ St. Francis, by all 
accounts,’ he said quietly. ‘ As for my father’s craft — I mind one 
Joseph plied it in Judaea, and his foster-son after him.’ 

Voice returned to the chapter; there were confused shouts, 

‘Well ! And to think we objected to the Spaniard because 

he was merely named after Our Lord! Talk of still waters! 
Brother Alfred, so meek and obedient, in whose mouth butter 
would not melt ' 
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* Silence/ said the Abbot. ‘ Listen to me, listen and understand. 
As previously it was my vowed duty to obey, so it is now incum- 
bent upon me to rule. I see that the pleasure you expressed at 
my investiture had far other causes than I thought— and hoped. 
But I shall shed no tears over that, nor allow it to sway me; 
that I want you to know. My birth and my youth, those two 
things that you name as my chief faults, confer added obligation 
on me. Now, regarding the question of how Bedesford is to be 
fined — I think the cost of shoring the clerestory, to be borm 
by the entire parish, will amply meet the case.’ 

Murmurs of protest arose again, but the difference of tom. 
even in the Master of Economy, was marked. The Abbot waited 
until, of their own accord this time, they subsided. 

‘ I see I must make another speech; not because you are entitled 
to an explanation, but because once and for all I wish to ensure 
you understand. Though I may ask your advice on occasion, 
decision is always mine. Let me remind you that monastic 
government bears no resemblance to public meetings such as the 
Wasteside labourers convene from time to time, nor to the sitnilai 
conduct of m jni .Ipal affairs. It seems to me that you have fallen 
into tacit and premature assumption ol authority over me, under 
the impression rhat it was your dreams and your votes raised 
me to office. Abbots are not elor ted, any more than high pontiffs, 
though the external appearances of conclave may superficially 
mislead rhe unlearned and the thoughtless. The cardinals arc 
immured, not as persons, but, you might say, as ballot counters. 
They arc the chamu Is through which the will of God may express 
itself beyond earthly misunderstanding; that is all. Whilst 
abbots are not normally so chosen, in this case God made use oi 
you in the same way. Whether you were willing or unwilling 
instruments is immaterial — even if so he yon erred on tlv* side 
of over-willingness! It is the result which demonstrates G >d’« 
will and intention, unaffected by any impure aims which yoi, 
may possibly have thought you were pursuing. Now I had bettei 
say at once that I do not count this in my favour. You cannot 
be more convinced of tny unworthincss than I am. But whether 
I am worthy or unworthy is beside the point. I may turn out 
to be the worst of abbots : it may be that God chose me because 
His inscrutable design happened to require the worst of abbots 
at this place and time. However, the only fact concerning us 
is that it is God’s design for me to rule in accordance with what 
my conscience conceives to be my sacred duty/ 

He paused, enquiringly; but no one spoke. 

‘You may advise me if I ask it. You ma, call my decisions 
in question, if your conscience so decrees. I, however, am under 
no obligation to heed cither your advice or your strictures. Yet 
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must you not think, either, that you are delivered up to me 
beyond redress. If, in your opinion, I misconduct myself in any 
wise, you can appeal against me to the Bishop, if need be to 
the Pope himself. But even while such an appeal may be pend- 
ing, you will continue to owe me complete obedience until such 
time as I may be formally divested of my authority over you. 
It follows that at no time can I owe you any explanations, nor 
do I need your agreement to any ruling I may see fit to pass. 
So long as this is quite clear, I do not intend to cling to my 
rights rigidly, in soulless logic. Now; the regrettable disturbance 
of Lord William’s luneral was due to the snowstorm, not to con- 
sidered malice. Justice demands that the offence be punished even 
though it was not intended — just as a man who has accidentally 
injured another will be held to owe him compensation: but the 
judge will not be as severe on the offender as he would be in 
a case of deliberate assault. So much tor that. Now for a word 
about the future. I intend that our regimen shall return to 
the letter of our Order’s rules ’ 

The monks looked at each other; it must have seemed to the 
Master of Economy that his brethren’s glances constrained him 
to stand up to the Abbot just once more. For he cried, with a 
gulp and not at all resoundingly, * Why do you not tell us out- 
right that you hold yourself a better man than your predecessor? ’ 

‘Because it would be untrue, lor one thing. Nevertheless I 
would like to help shorten his term in purgatory: you that pro- 
iess so much greater affection for him must surely share my 
desire? But neither our late Reverend Father’s slio&comings nor 
mine arc of the slightest relevance. It is necessary to distinguish 
between the man and the Abbot. So do not level at the Abbot 
accusations aimed at Alfred Widowson. Between God and myself 
such .a person still exists; as far as you arc concerned he has 
ceased to be. My brethren! my sons: do you imagine Alfred 
the man could regard undaunted the prospect of the years ahead? 
He could never even have accomplished this primary act of my 
accession.’ 

‘ Reverend Father,’ the Brother Almoner said after a silence — 
and it was the first time any of them had thus addressed their 
new superior. ‘Reverend Father, we can only hope that in bring- 
ing about the changes of which you have advised us, you may 
not be too hard on us if, with the best and most sincere inten- 
tions, we prove slow to learn, or backsliding. Granted that, as 
you imply, the act of assertion is painful to you — your inclinations 
and your habits are not such that you will have to deny yourself 
in the future, as we shall be called upon to do.' 

‘ I am not quite so fortunate as you think,’ Alfred for the first 
time betrayed impetuous warmth. ‘Cannot you guess what it 
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means to me, having to put away all the work I want to do, and 
in which I had only just got fairly started? In all likelihood I 
shall be unable to resume it for years to come. None the less 
I thank you lor your reminder, and shall bear it well in mind.’ 

Outside his own Monastery, too, there was much for Alfred to 
contend with. As Baldwin had pointed out, everybody, high and 
low, had known Alfred well from infancy; it worked not only so 
that it made him easy with them; but also, too much so, the 
other way about. 

And Brother Laurcntius chose once again to break his rule of 
seclusion, for the benefit of the new Abbot. He made a certain 
amount of play with belonging to a different Brotherhood, so 
that he did not owe Allred any more obedience than was due 
to a deputy landlord. Whenever opportunity offered, he would 
accost the Abbot and importune him with the airs of an ex- 
officio confessor, warning him against pride, much in the manner 
of certain scriptural prophets, only that it was Alfred's conscience, 
not his deeds, which he took it upon himself to question. 

If Alfred had avoided him, it would have looked as though 
he were afraid", *ml although lie had decided that he must take 
care not to care what people might be thinking of him, the 
appearance of timidity must he rigorously eschewed. This was 
one form of molestation which every circumstance forced Alfred 
to receive without annoyance, as a welcome mortification at worst. 
The greatest practical difficulty here was not to give the appear- 
ance of pliant weakness, cither: both Alfred’s skill of manner 
and his good-nature were heavily taxed. 

Then there were his kindred. The first to seek audience with 
him were the Oxerds, with scrupulous ostentation attired in 
their everyday worst. They began by congratulating him upon 
his rise with so much effusion as almost to imply insult to his 
previous state. Franklin, whose liking of his own voice had not 
decreased with the years, went on to enumerate his cousin's 
powers and prospects as if these were obscure points which had 
so far escaped attention. Whenever he must needs pause for 
breath, Joan seconded him with amusing fragments of family 
history. Alfred could not hut enjoy the cunning blend of these 
two strains of talk, and braced himself against some extravagant 
request. At last it came : like a pea, said Alfred later, poised on 
the top of a tower erected expressly for its support. Would 
Alfred use his authority to sec that Luke Robinson increased 
Young Franklin's wages? 

‘Nay, you must see I cannot well do that,' Alfred said, 
laughing. 

‘ I can see nothing of the kind,' Joan cried. ‘ All I know is that 
you are powerful, and that blood is thicker than water.' 
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‘ I may not use my power to benefit my kinsfolk, cousin Joan/ 

‘Why so? are you different from other churchmen?’ 

Alfred had to laugh again, but this only incensed Joan the 
more : ‘ At all events Richard Widowson is no less related to you 
than our boy! ’ 

‘Instead of doing you a iavour, I will ask one of you/ said 
Alfred. ‘You must forget you ever had a cousin Alfred, or else 
remember him as one that has died. I myself have to do the 
same, constantly. You see, before giving him the tomb screen 
to do — or rather, allowing him to share it with Will Tewsing — I 
had to forget that Richard is my cousin. Careful as I must be 
not to favour anyone because he is of the same blood as I, I must 
be as careful not to treat him worse than any other. Richard’s 
gifts and industry ’ 

‘What about Frank’s? You Widowsons ever inclined to des- 
crying gifts that do not take the form of craftsmanship. This 
precious Richard ’ 

‘But sec you not that Richard’s employment at the Cathedral 
is my affair, whereas Frank’s at Smithy Yard is not? What would 
Master Robinson say it I offered to interfere? ’ 

‘Oh, we did not mean you to speak to Luke,’ Franklin ex- 
postulated reassuringly — as much as to say all difficulties were 
now solved, ‘ but to Elizabeth. She will not say you no, and there 
is nothing Luke would deny her* 

‘Now you must not make me angry,’ Allred said, swallowing 
an access of wrath. ‘I have heard good report of your son, and 
Luke is renowned for fair dealing. He will reward Frank as is 
just. Why strive to put yourselves under obligation to anyone, 
without necessity? ' 

‘ Ah, Allred, cousin/ Joan leaned forward and put her rough 
grimv hand on his knee, ‘ you are so clever, you have penetrated 
straight to the heart of the matter. The truth is, our son 
bears himself so bumptiously, even towards us, his parents, that 
we deemed it would do him good— and do ourselves good, too — 
to place him under obligation to us. And we shall not mind 
being under obligation to you. Tt w r ould mind folk of our con- 
nection — it would be no shackle, but an ornament.’ 

Alfred could not tell to what extent the aura of deep grievance 
in which they departed might be real or assumed. 

His parents did not come to him until he gave up sending them 
private messages through Brother Laurentius and had them 
formally bidden to attend him. Edwin behaved as he always 
did witn the higher clergy, gazing down at his shuffling feet, so 
tongue-tied he seemed surly. Alfred had to desist from trying 
to shatter this unnatural reserve, lest by contrast it make him 
appear hatefully condescending. 
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Jeanne, however, showed herself less impressed by her son's 
new greatness than when he had been a stripling postulant. 1 Just 
think, Alfred, your father says we must forget you now, or think 
of you as we do of your brothers and sisters that are dead! You 
heard that Margaret died in childbirth? Ay; and my first grand- 
son died the day after her.' She sighed. 4 1 have lost nearly as 
many children as remain to me. I think I have suffered enough 
loss without mourning you too, while you arc still alive! How- 
beit there are times when I deem it is becoming too much for 
me. God forbid that I should think I have too many children! 
It is only that I have too much to do. I am an old woman now, 
my Alfred; there is no denying it * 

‘ Stop, Jeanne, be silent, my Jeanne! do not weary the Reverend 
Father in this fashion,' Edwin implored her, in the failing voice 
of shame. 

'Nay, I am not wearying him, Edwin: am I, Alfred? Look 
at him, Edwin, a blind man could sec he takes a great interest 
in all these things, as indeed is only natural. We mu.t remember 
even Popes are got by mortal parents, even Our Redeemer made 
it look as if Ur* were born in the ordinary way. I trow when 
His stepfather talked to Him oi carpentry, lie did not turn up 
His nose. You have no call to accuse our own Alfred of such 
wicked coldness.' 

* I did not mean it so,’ Edwin said under his breath. Alfred 
understood well enough that his father feared Jeanne's plaint 
might cause the Abbot to think they were asking his material 
assistance. So he was glad when his mother's train of thought 
swept her right on: 

‘Carpentry. . . . More than e\er do I regret it now, that your 
father gave up woodcraft. It would have looked well, could you 
have given him the first new piece of work decided on under your 
rule. It is well there was a Widowson to whom you could entrust 
it, even though Richard is no Edwin. Your brother Jacob, and 
this babe at my breast that I brought to show you, James is his 
name, for Gillian stood godmother to him — ay, I am determined 
they arc going to be woodworkers. Else shall l be ashamed to 
meet them in Heaven, the dead of this famous tribe that I 
married into, for that none of my children followed their calling. 
Alfred, you look a little pale, Reverend Father. Every time I see 
you, you arc grown thinner. I know I am only a woman and 
know nothing of theology; but 1 will not flinch from telling my 
own son that what I hear about the Monastery fare these days 
does little credit to his rule. I wish I could come and oversee 
the kitchen and stand over you at table, too, for just one week, 
and make you eat — there, look at him laughing at his poor old 
mother. . . / 
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There were times when Alfred had to fight against regret that 
he had ever come back here. His return had been by no means 
inevitable; he had done everything, importuning, conducting him- 
self irreproachably, winning friends that could speak for him and 
convincing them that granting his wish would be good, in order 
to promote it. In Italy he had formed certain views on mon- 
astery rule; he had not expected that he would find them 
endorsed in Anglcmerc, the country of idealized memories and 
longings. 

The Cathedral had called him most of all; it had held him 
thus from childhood. And now he did not feel that same 
wonderful, elating sense of being one with it and its growing. 
He thought he noticed it was so with others, too. The building 
work was no less part and background, purpose and, often, fate- 
ful director of everybody’s lives than it had always been. But 
this was now taken for granted, as any fact is taken for granted 
and even happiness, when always with you. 


CHAPTER 6 
THE HAUNTING 


I he months went by, and Luke did not leave Bcdcsford on 
-11- his customary 'business travels. lie went less and less often 
to the Town Chamber, and curtailed his periods in his counting- 
house, taking all such work as could possibly be done in other 
surroundings and dealing with it in the hall, or wherever else 
his wife might also be. So she too accomplished less about the 
house, wishing neither to desert him nor to make him rise and 
follow her every so often. And they were so preoccupied with 
one another, they liked not over much to be with others, who 
thereupon came to avoid the couple’s solitude, just as Luke and 
Elizabeth avoided the places of busiest domestic congregation. 
People began to talk about them once again, without the friendly 
jesting a truly new-wed pair would have occasioned. 

Before long Elizabeth found herself with child; she said 
nothing of it to her husband until he noticed and took her in 
his arms and questioned her. 

‘Glad? Oh, glad is not the word for it — so long as you too are 
pleased, Luke. I did not dare credit it, at first. It has been so 
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very lone. All my children are so big; our eldest is marriageable. 
He will be a lonely little fellow, this one/ 

*1 daresay with God’s help we will give him company before 
he is very old/ 

‘ I am no longer young. Soon I shall be thirty/ 

Luke laughed ; ‘ In that case I have one foot in the grave/ 
Elizabeth caught her breath, but answered quickly, ‘It is dif- 
ferent with women, you know that/ 

‘ Are you afraid it will go harder with you this time? ’ he asked 
tenderly. 

‘No, no — though who can say? I was not thinking of that/ 
‘But you are afraid of something? What is it, my love? Is 
it anything to do — with Jane? I see I have guessed it; why do 
you look so agitated? I shall not press you, if you are so set 
against telling me. I have never asked you before, have I, about 
the time you went to see her, just before she killed herself. Ay, 
you said she raved, but that might mean anything. Did she curse 
or threaten you in any way, that now you go in fear for the first 
child you have conceived since then? * 

‘It is someth' ng like that/ Elizabeth said, with lowered eyes. 

‘ We do not know for certain that Grisclda would have borne 
healthy children without Jane. We do not know that Jane ever 
had power to influence unborn life. A new, sinless soul is holy, 
and the Devil, I should have thought, as powerless within the 
womb as in a church. Your noble cousin’s hapless lady never 
was strong, ne\cr did look like a grown woman made for bear- 
ing children. And she miscarried bciorc ever Jane was called 
to her.’ 

‘ I lost my first/ 

‘ I had not forgotten. But there was nothing wrong with the 
babe itself, so far as anyone could tell/ 

‘You arc right. It can do no good, and might work harm, to 
brood on possible mischance beforehand. We can but pray, and 
give to the Cathedral. . . . Poor Grisclda! Luke: do you think 
she meant to make away with herself? ’ 

‘ It is hard to see what else she could have wanted out in the 
Manor grounds, in the worst of the snowstorm, when she had 
not set foot outside her own room for years. And then, every- 
one says the Manor people were so very thankful when they 
found her, and even made thank-offering to St. Hand’s. ... It 
looks as if the Cinqmorts at least were convinced she sought 
death— God knows it as they do, that they gave her plentiful 
cause. . . . But we do not know. So we must not suspect her 
of intending the worst sin.’ 

‘ I have sometimes wished I could give her a child to comfort 
her. What would you think of lending her, say, Isabella, to be 
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her companion for a while? She is so sensible and gentle: 
Griselda is so much alone; and now at last they have got two 

serving women at the Manor ’ 

* You cannot be serious? I would not entrust anyone’s daughter 
to that place, least of all my own. I have not listened to you and 
repulsed suitors until she shall be somewhat older, to have her 
ears and heart defiled, if nothing worse. Even if things are 
different just now at the Manor, as it is said, I would not dream 
of putting her to the test of it.' 

‘ No; it was just a thought. I know what put it in my mind : 
and I must talk to you about that. My Aunt Philippa is return- 
ing to Tliirchester next week. You know Lucy has been at her 
grandmother’s house the best part of every day. Lady Philippa 
wishes to take her back with her, for a few months or longer.’ 
‘And you want her to go?’ 

4 If you meant what you said to me when I was at Thirchester, 
surely you will like it too. Also, Lucy is delicate; nay, do not 
laugh, these sturdy children often are; the change of air will do 
her good. Lady Philippa loves the child. It was you as much 
as Mother urged my brother to endear himself to her. Now, 
without any scheming on our part, it would seem our daughter 
has succeeded where Little John has obviously 1 ailed — which is 
curious, by the by, seeing that most women like him. You 
would not stand in Lucy’s way? ’ 

4 No/ Luke said slowly. 4 Lucy at Thirchester will be rathci 
different from Isabella at her great-uncle Hugh’s! To be sure, 
she might take to the religious lite; but that is in God’s hand and 
His Mother’s. The danger ol that, too, is rather different from 
taking like risk of both my sons/ 

For hardly a day had passed ol late without her attempting 
to persuade him to let Peter and Robin become resident boarders, 
for a time, of the chantry school their grandmother had endowed. 
This institution had begun to bear witness to the new Abbot’s 
rule before any other aspect of Monastery life showed outward 
signs of internal changes. It stood to reason that more learning 
could be crammed into boys’ heads when they were there all 
day, every day, and not merely two or three hours twice or thrice 
weekly. Luke countered this argument with the expense of 
paying for Manor licence to give the boys such a full schooling, 
for which he saw no good reason as he did not wish them to 
be clerks; ‘On the contrary, I should not have one peaceful hour, 
worrying lest they be entrapped in some childish promise. If 
they know their letters and their tables, that is as much learning 
as they will require in the future/ 

Elizabeth told him it was not of learning alone she was think- 
ing. Already a number of boys from other parts of Anglemere 
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had been sent to the school, all descended from folk of substance, 
early intimacy with whom would stand Peter and Robin in good 
stead later in life. ‘Then they will not be troubled, as their 
father was, with the hard work of making friends of strangers 
everywhere/ 

* I trust as it is they will find friends ready-made in many 
places, as sons of their father/ 

* Ay, but why not make life still easier for them, if it is in 
our power? Learning is a light burden, a little more of it will 
not weigh them down, and you never know how it may come in 
useful. And you may be sure Alfred would never allow anyone 
to encourage boys thus entrusted to him to go against their 
parents' plans and wishes/ 

‘Elizabeth, what is this?' Luke asked, half frowning, half 
laughing. ‘ What are you trying to do? Why do you want to 
get rid of all our children on a sudden? You, that used to fret 
when they were not ever all about you at the same timH Do 
you value this new babe so very highly that, like the wicked king 
in one of Jane's fables, you warn to disow n all its precursors in 
its favour? ' 

‘I am thinking only of what is good lor them/ 

But Luke would not yet commit himself. 

Once he knew of the coming babe, she talked to him about it 
early and late. It was almost a reversion to the games of her 
youth: she would tell him stories of this child’s babyhood, as if 
it were already older or else altogether a ficuon. How should 
lie have known that she did this to compensate herself before- 
hand, intending the child to spend its factual infancy away from 
her? 

One day Jeanne came to see her. Elizabeth welcomed her 
with open arms — albeit she stopped herself in time from dirow- 
ing them round her visitor; she still had trouble in remembering 
to avoid touching others as iar as possible. 

‘ Ay,' Jeanne said with a rueful smile, 4 you had best hear what 
I have come lor, ere you kiss me. And it is true I ha/e never 
come until now that I want to ask a favour. Do not hold it 
against me, Elizabeth. I lccl my age more every day, and every 
day is shorter than the last, so that I do not encompass half 
of what needs to be done. No, wc arc all well. The truth is 
that it has become too much for me at last. I have seven 
children living with me; that makes nine of 11s in our hut, not 
counting the beasts. My son, the Reverend Lord Abbot, has 
reasoned with me till I have given in. More than once you 
ofFered to have some of my children to live with you: mav I 
take you at your word? It is Ruth and Edmund I have in mind. 
Ruth is nearly seven, and I hope will he more help than trouble. 
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Edmund is four, and a good, quiet little boy. He is a little given 
to talking of lions and bears he met in the woods — where he has 
never been — and what they said to him; but when he has chanced 
to break or spoil something, he will not say it was not him. So 
you must not mistake him for a liar. They arc neither of them 
tar removed in years from your youngest daughter, so they can be 

play-fellows, the way it was with you and the lord Abbot ' she 

stopped, becoming aware that Elizabeth was desirous of inter- 
rupting without quite seeing her way to it. ‘What is it, my 
Elizabeth?* she asked, in a changed tone. ‘You are sorely 
troubled, I can see. What is it? You have changed your mindr* 
Something has happened to make you change it? You cannot 
now make good your offer? Is that it? Nay, do not take it 
so to heart * 

For the first time since the night she and Luke had come 
together, Elizabeth wept. ‘ I know not how to say this to you 
so that you will understand. You have guessed aright; it is so 
that I cannot take your children now. I cannot even tell you 
why. I know you will not speak of this to a soul, it I ask you. 
Promise me also not to ferret after me with the merest guessing in 
your own mind. Nothing, nothing has hurt me so much as this.* 

Jeanne showed her a cheerful face. ‘Do not weep, Elizabeth. 
You will allow me to do this much guessing: you would sooner 
have cut off your hand than refused me, were it not that you 
cannot help yourself. Do not weep on my account. It is worse, 
having to say no, than being denied. You can trust me that 
was mother to you in the first years of your life. ^Now I have 
forgotten every word that has been said, and what errand brought 
me hither. Nay, this was my errand: I meant to tell you that 
I am going to let Gillian foster two of my children, that she has 
asked, for time and again, her only son being now grown-up. I 
used to think it would be lonely for them. Now I have come to 
think it will be a happy thing tor them to live whe**e their father 
and grandfather were born, and they themselves should have 
been, but for the Black Death and St. Hand's. . . .* 

Even in Jane's lifetime people had begun to call on Mistress 
Robinson in matters that they did not wish to lay before Jane 
or the Prior because nothing more drastic than a friendly listener 
or advice was needed. In recent months she had wondered 
whether to close her Little Parlour to them, but had found no 
serviceable pretext; and instead made a rule that the room was 
not to be used for any other purpose, its tiled floor being Washed 
a great deal more often than housefolk and neighbours deemed 
necessary. 

Some time before her child was born, she was fetched to a 
stranger in the Parlour — a country wife, Bess thought. The 
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woman turned out to be Griselda Cinqmort, whose first words 
were : ' You must not think I have come in these clothes to dis- 
guise myself — albeit I confess I am not displeased no one has 
recognized me. While I have nothing to hide, I had rather 
not have the whole town attending on my affairs/ 

‘ You have been abroad so little, folk have forgotten what you 
look like, lady/ Elizabeth apologized for her servants and dis- 
missed the reference to Griselda’s old and oddly assorted clothes. 
4 1 am doubly glad to welcome you as I see you well enough to 
walk, and walk out alone/ 

‘Yes; I have been much better since that night I went out, 
fever-crazed, to help sa\ e the sheep. It must have been the turn- 
ing point of the fever/ 

* Are the headaches gone, too? ’ 

‘Oh no; but I am used to them now. So long as I can get 
about by myself a little. . . . Mistress Elizabeth : it is not about 
my body's health that I would talk to you. No doub$ you are 
surprised. If through all these years I had not been bedridden, 
I hope we should have got to know each other as well as I would 
like us to assume we have to-day. I always liked the look and 
general report of you, Elizabeth, cousin/ 

Elizabeth wished she could have returned this handsome 
speech, but found herself unable to do such violence to her 
astonishment. As Griselda intimated, there had been little 
opportunity for Elizabeth to revise the impression invariably 
created by the lady’s name and her treatment at Cinqmort hands. 
She stammered, floundered; Griselda smiled a little — only one 
corner of her mouth curved up, the other turned down — and 
made haste to end the pause. 

‘I will not pander to false shame and pretend to think you 
have heard no tales of my life at Bedes! ord Manor. Much of 
what you will have heard was true. But it is different now. My 
husband and his uncles came so near to losing me, and had such 
hard work of bringing me back to life, that they must have 
grown fond of me. They have been very good to me since. 
These clothes — I have no doubt that, had they but thought of 
it or had I remembered to ask them, they would have bought 
me fair and decent apparel. I know not what has become of 
my wardrobe. You know how it is in a house where the mistress 
is confined in sickness. ... I did not think of calling on you 
till this morning, and then I did not want to put it off, so long 
as I could find some sort of coverings/ 

Elizabeth kept her countenance; affection superseded embar- 
rassed surprise, on Grisclda’s inconsistent glossing over the fate 
of all her possessions years ago — a tale which all Anglcmcrc knew 
and was not likely to forget. 
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‘ Now my husband and uncles have begged me to name what 
I most desire, and if it is in their power they will see that I get 
it. Ay; it gives one a strange feeling. But it is not love, that 
feeling. I cannot love them now. It is not that I hate them. 
Only, there is nothing in me now that could attain to love of 
them. Can you understand? There is no one I love, nothing, 
not even myself. And that is my one great wish: I want to 
acquire someone to love. It is of no importance to me to be 
loved in turn : I want to do the loving. Therefore I have thought 
of adopting a child — only for a time, and not by Law, because 
of the succession. You, I thought, are the most likely person 
to know of a suitable infant and advise me. Then, when all is 
prepared, I can go to Cervase and my lord and say, “This is 
what you can do to please me.” I think I can pledge myself, and 
pledge them to it, that the little guest will get the best of treat- 
ment in all ways.’ 

Elizabeth pressed her folded hands to her breast. This was a 
heaven-sent chance for the babe she was carrying; vet should she 
not. must she not suggest one of Jeanne's? If only to prove that 
her faith in God’s mercy was strong enough to deserve and earn 
His help,, she ought to plead the cause of Ruth or Edmund 
Widowson. But her faith was not strong enough; she was weak, 
she could feel herself trembling at the mere thought of relying 
on Mercy only; surely God would never be deceit ed by a gesture 
merely shamming faith. 

She took a deep breath and answered Grisclda. 

* * * 

We might have known that Jane’s spirit would wait to mani- 
fest itself until we had got out of the way of expecting it. 

A certain little boy of Bedesford was moved to lose his way 
about the Marsh fringe of the Easter woods, and found in the 
charred depression left by Jane’s pyre the first landmark to guide 

him homewards. A few days later he was struck down by a 

quinsy of peculiar virulence. Before the life was choked out 
of him the disease had fastened on a number of others. For 
sure there is no worse death to watch your children die of. And 
very few indeed recovered. Only a few grown or half-grown folk 
fell sick. Isabella Robinson was one. 

So Elizabeth at last obtained Luke’s consent to sending the 
other children away before they should catch the sickness from 
their eldest sister. The youngest and weakest, Little Luke, was 
in particular danger: him they would send to a place where 
there were no other children at all that might have carried the 
infection. The Manor was such a place; and a two-weeks-old 
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suckling would hardly have his morals corrupted by my lord and 
his ribald menl Fortunately Elizabeth had bespoken a nurse long 
before the sickness was thought of. And now Peter and Robin 
were not the only Bedcsford sons to be packed off to the Mona- 
stery; all parents who had sons of the right age and thought of 
it in time, before the chantry school was filled up, did the same. 

In spite of everything Jane can never have lost some vestige 
of tenderness for her foster-daughter. She had stayed her hand 
until after Little Luke was born and ready to be sent away. 
Elizabeth got up on the fifth day after her confinement to nurse 
Isabella. She would not have left this even to Bess, not to a 
hundred Besses; she even neglected Luke. What is more, Isabella 
mended and lived; and once again Elizabeth suffered no loss, 
but rather, gained in more ways than one. She had got her 
children away; and with regard to Isabella she gained time and 
a natural spell of separation between her daughter and Richard 
Widowson. 

In the days when Elizabeth had worked her hardest to make 
Luke amenable to the dispersal of the children, and when she 
had been cast ng about for justification to lend the expected 
babe to Grisclda Cinqmort, Isabella had taken her completely 
by surprise, craving the mother’s support for her betrothal to 
Richard. 

' What is your hurry? ’ Elizabeth asked, with a stab of sus- 
picion. ‘Why has not Richard dared to come with you? And 
why do you insist on locking yourself in with me like this? 
You are not usually afraid of your father.’ 

4 Oh — Father's mood is so strange, hie has not come out of 
it lor months now. He does not see one. He does not listen. 
He smiles; he does not want to listen. When you arc with him, 
you do not want to listen, too. But he listens to you. That is 
why I told Richard to wait till I had spoken to you. You can 
prepare Father, and then you and Richard and I can go to him, 
together/ 

‘What makes you so certain I shall be with you?’ Elizabeth 
intertwined her fingers till they ached; she felt like nothing so 
much as letting herself sink to the ground and crying out against 
the weight of her burdens. ‘I did not even know that you and 
Richard were especially fast friends. I suppose 1 must not charge 
you with secretive dealings until I see how much is due to my 
own failure to keep my eyes open/ 

‘ Oh, Mother/ Isabella said, laughing, * you know well he and 
I have been friends ever since I can remember. And indeed I 
do think you might have foreseen this: for who is there would 
not admit that he is the finest young man in the whole parish? 
Not only is he handsome and liked by all, but clearly he is 
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headed for great renown. And though he is not rich, nor free- 
born, he is near relative to the Cloudsway Abbot, your own great 
friend.* 

‘What do you mean by that?* 

Isabella looked at her mother wondcringly. Elizabeth forced 
herself to speak evenly. ‘ Well, well; we must talk about this 
again some other time. I am afraid, my Isabella, that it happens 
you did not choose your moment at all well — through no fault 
of your own. It so happens that just now your father and 1 
both have certain weighty matters, unsettled, on our hands. You 
have given me no reason why you cannot wait, and so * 

‘ I cannot see what could be weightier or more pressing on you 
than my future and my happiness.' 

Now it was Elizabeth stared at her daughter: could this be 
she, always so good, so placid? From the moment that, herself 
little more than a child, she had felt new life stir within her for 
the first time, she had vowed to rear her offspring without the 
fear that had overshadowed her own youth — ay, it seemed she 
had carried that out, all too well! ‘ You are too young, I daresay, 
to conceive of it otherwise. Yet am I surprised you cannot think 
of anything that might be even more important. I cannot go 
into these matters with you. You will have to take my word 
for it that there is something more important — that the lives and 
happiness of many more than one are at stake * 

‘Ay, that is what the older folk always tell 11s: “You don't 
understand,” when they can’t think of a good reason to give us. 
Give me 011c good reason why we should not settle this here and 
now, between ourselves at least! What other lives and happi- 
ness can there be in question, that I have not heard of? I am 
no longer a child; is it that you have forgotten to note? Before 
you saw that I am a woman, I should be old — too old. Secrets — 
often and often have I heard you yourself say it : that there are 
no secrets in Bcdcsford. You mav think that there arc “secrets” 
that I do not know — but I could list a dozen straight off. I know 
that Egbert Fillipin’s eldest son is really the late Lord William's, 
and so are Arthur Newcome and Halt Ned at the Waste; and 
my Uncle John has sons and daughters a-plenty; and Master 
Colet’s wife ran away from him years ago at Ely with a piper; 
and my lord murdered his wife, and I know how, too; and grand- 
mother ' 

‘ Preening yourself with such ugly knowledge still does not 
prove that there arc no things unknown to you, my child. As 
for giving you one good reason why we should make haste 
slowly in so serious a decision — why, I could give you fifty. Nay, 
do not interrupt me : of course I have nothing against Richard 
himself. As you have said, he has been almost like one of mv 
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own, and I have always had the greatest friendship for the family 
to which he belongs. But for one thing you are both of you 
too young ’ 

‘At my age you were already married ! ’ 

True; and I was married far too young. I swore no daughter 
of mine ever should be/ 

‘But this is different, as I myself want it. You were married 
against your will/ 

‘What makes you think that?’ 

‘ Everybody says so/ 

‘Do they so? Well. . . . That just goes to show that you 
should take less heed of what folk say, and try and look about 
you more and train your own judgment. You arc not ripe to be 
the mistress ol a household. I was married too young to know 
my own heart and what I really wanted. You may be as mis- 
taken in thinking that you want Richard, as I was, thinking I 
did not want your lather. My mistake, happily, could be righted 
easily; the otner way about, it could never be corrected: don't 
you see? Then also, Richard as yet earns \cry little/ 

4 Edwin and Jeanne married on less than lie has got; they 
married on less than nothing, being in debt.' 

4 1 should be a bad mother indeed to let that stand in recom- 
mendation. 1 lave you never looked at Jeanne and thought what 
kind ol life has been hers? She who was the iaiiest maiden 
in Anglemcre ' 

4 As soon as women grow old, it is e\ er said of them they used 
to be the fairest of the lair once upon a time/ Isabella mocked, 
tossing her head. ‘So I have marked — since you want me to 
use my own judgment. Mother! Besides, why need my life turn 
out like hers? The circumstances are quite different. We should 
live at Smithy Yard the first lew years/ 

Elizabeth all but laughed at this: as she stro\e to emptv the 
house, Isabella strove to fill it! 4 Isabella, you surely know 
yourscll this is no way to speak to your parents and dispose ol 
them. Go; and I promise to think about your wishes and your 
welfare/ 

‘ No, Mother, I shall not go without you give me your answer 
one way or the other * 

‘Will you not? 4 Belore she knew she was doing it, Elizabeth 
had struck her daughter. They stared at each other, both aghast. 
Elizabeth asked herself whether, then, she had been wrong and 
her mother right and wise— Isabella had staggered under the 
blow, it would be easy, and was tempting, to subdue her by main 
force: Isabella's attitude, at bay, made it clear that was what 
she expected. 4 Well, if you will not go from the room, I see I 
must/ she said, and without looking back left her daughter. 
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It was only a short time until the birth of Little Luke; after- 
wards Isabella had seemed sorry and, without reference to what 
had passed, had done all she could to ease her mother’s days. Then 
came the sickness; and during her convalescence Isabella clung 
to her mother as though all other love had been swept from 
her heart. 

Little Luke was everything one could have hoped. Even the 
menfolk likened him to an angel the very first week of his life: 
his skin was not mottled, but dear white and rose, the hair upon 
his head long, thick and silky golden; the veins running across 
his skull showed up only in colour, without starting out like 
worms; nor was there that squashed senility to his little buttocks, 
common to his kind. His mother hardly dared so much as look 
at him after the first showing, in the knowledge that she meant 
to part with him. 

She did not step outside to greet Gervase when he came in 
person to fetch Gnsclda’s lostcr-son with his nurse and fatherless 
milk-brother (who was rumoured to be his true cousin, of Little 
John’s getting). Bess made the Mistress’s excuses and repaired 
to the sickroom with report of the meeting between Little Luke 
and the future lord. 

‘ For a start it is a good sign that he came himself, I’d say. To 
be sure, he could hate done no less. Ay, he did not like his 
errand any too well, one could tell— before he saw our treasure. 
Alison made him take the babe in his arms for a moment. Then. 
Mistress, he had to smile: lor the babe grinned full broadly at 
him, so iorward as he is in all baby ways, our youngest. Now 
why do you weep, Kh/abctlr' ' 

‘Do not scold me, Bess,’ Elizabeth said weakly, wiping hei 
eyes. ‘ T was thinking it is very hard on such a little creature 
as he 'is, sent out to win himself affection, instead of biding 
where it comes to him without effort on his part.’ 

‘Now you do talk foolishly. It is no effort for him to be win- 
some, as he is so by nature. No babe need be wept for, I think, 
is taken in state to the Manor, where he will be brought up like 
its heir, yet without losing him his real parents.’ 

‘You must go and visit Alison full soon, Bess, soon and often,* 
said the mother, her throat sore with quelled weeping, ‘ that we 
may keep watch over him even from afar/ 

Whatever may have been her apprehensions, they were not 
borne out. The infant won the love of all the Manor folk; my 
lord alone took no notice of him — but that in itself was a great 
thing: seeing that even perfect infants will be noisy. 

Bess made Alison tell every smallest circumstance of the recep- 
tion, and meticulously passed it all on to Elizabeth. All the 
henchmen had turned out behind Griselda, who stood leaning on 
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Baldwin’s arm; and although some nudged each other and smiled 
sneeringly — at least they were all smiling, one way or another. 
Criselda, pale, dropped Baldwin’s arm to take her borrowed son 
and press him to her shallow bosom, and laid her face against 
his fragrant cheek. Then unaided she swung him high for all 
the men to sec, whereupon they crowded round with those cries 
that are wont to rise wherever a new babe is first displayed, but 
which sounded most strange in this company. Gervasc stood by, 
striving to look unconcerned. 

* Dull-witted as she is, that Alison/ said Bess, - you could have 
found no better nurse for him, Elizabeth. She loves him ten 
times better than her own son — true, she never wanted him. She 
was beaming all over, telling me no one had eyes for Botho on 
her back — she said she herself forgot all about him!’ 

The whole day Little Luke was on view in the big hall, every- 
body constantly returning lor another look. Whatever this babe 
did — doing the same as all others at his age — it was comn ended. 
Admiringly the henchmen called each other to witness that he 
« rird and, later, with gross snorting pulled strongly at the nipple, 
and now, paus ng, gurgled loud and long, fore and aft, and 
then sprinkled the attentive spectators with his water, trained in 
so dear, so trim a little arc (they cried), the while his heavenly- 
blue eyes gazed gravely into unseen distances 0I1, there had 
never been such wonders! 

Elizabeth must rejoice that the tiling was done so promptly, 
and could not then very well be undone. For shortly alter it 
appeared that a childless house was not necessarily a safe one: 
two oi the grown iolk that died had had no children living with 
rhem. Susannah Trcfcllcr’s aunt was the one, and Gillian Smith 
the other. Gillian was one of those about whom nobody thinks 
a great deal while they are yet with us; but when they die, we 
feel outraged by what seems like betrayal on their part. 1 imcs 
her husband was not alone in feeling that the quiet, nimble, 
colourless woman had deserted. 

Only Jeanne Widow son did not care. Jeanne had io«*t two 
children : the same Ruth and Edmund whom Gillian had agreed 
to foster— only that week alter week Jeanne had found fresh 
excuses to postpone actually handing them over. There is no 
telling whether she so much as grasped the news of Gillian s 
death. She cried and talked of her own loss day and night, till 
folk feared for her reason. When they would comfort her, say- 
ing even so she had more children living tbau most people, she 
would fly into wild rage. # - U** 

‘Children are nor eggs that you can cmnt, that, if one falls 
and breaks, you do not know which one it was. Were God to 
grant me ten more children, my Ruth and Edmund would not be 
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replaced. Not that He will ! 44 If that Jeanne deems she can do 
without those two/* He said, 44 Why, I can always do with another 
two angels! ” Oh give me back my two angels, give them back 
to me! ' 

The neighbours were so worried, they looked in whenever they 
could, with kind words that invariably made her worse. The 
Lord Abbot came to her; but his mother turned against him — 
as it she resented his being of the family and yet not of it. 

One evening Clement and Matt came, without Stephen. Edwin 
was at home, and so were his big sons, Jaffy and Jack; for once 
it was men predominated in that hut — Heaven knows how they 
found room to sit. 

4 Folk think/ Jeanne broke off her wailing to answer their solici- 
tude with the hostility of pain, 4 that il they all flock round me, 
it must help. And I tell you if every soul living in this world 
came to me, it would not help a whit — since God hath forsaken 
me/ 

4 And that, you think, makes it right for you to forsake the 
living who still belong to you and depend on their mother and 
wife? ' Clement asked. 4 What makes you think God has for- 
saken you? It is no more possible that He should do so than 
that the air should forsake your lungs while you live. The tie 
cannot be severed that links you with your Creator, Who bought 
your salvation with His blood, Who knew you ere you grew in- 
side your mother — thus did David son of Jesse sing when the 
Lord God tried him. in his child ’ 

4 Who is he? * Jeanne growled, as much as to say, 4 how dare 
you liken anybody else's troubles to mine? ' 

4 Nay, but you .arc an ignorant woman, Jeanne Widowson/ 
said Matt. ‘King David was Our Lord’s great-grandfather on 
the mother's side — only, the family fell into poverty ’ 

4 He did not say 44 King David"/ Jeanne said angrily, 4 And 
what is poverty? ’ 

4 Matt did not mean that poverty was the sore trial the Lord 
God inflicted on King David, Jeanne/ Clement said in his quiet 
voice. 4 No. King David's dearest son did not simply die — 
though he did die in the end, by no means in a state of inno- 
cence and certain bliss, like your two children. No: his most 
dearly beloved son made war on David his own father and sought 
his life, because he coveted the crown. Your children love you, 
Jeanne, one and all. What would you say if they hated you, 
Jeanne, and plotted to rob and kill you? ' 

4 1 — l would Say/ Jeanne faltered, 4 that I had rather they were 
alive and hated me, than loving me and dead/ 

‘Then would you not be a good mother, if lor the sake of 
having them in this world but a short while longer, you would 
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have them consign themselves to eternal damnation. King David, 
too, at first said thoughtlessly, as you have done : My God, my 
God, why hast Thou forsaken me? why art Thou so far from 
helping me, and deaf to my sore cry? And then he remembered, 
and went on : But our fathers trusted in Thee, they trusted, and 
Thou didst deliver them; they cried unto Thee as I do, and were 
not confounded. Oh, I am poured out like water, my heart is 
like wax with the burning sorrow, it is melted in the midst 
of my bowels. My strength is all dried up, and my tongue 
cleaves to my jaws, and I am brought into the dust, the dust of 
death ’ 

‘Yes! Yes! ’ Jeanne wept, no longer only for herself. 

1 1 have called upon Thee and I know Thou wilt hear me, O 
God, said David. Shew Thy marvellous loving kindness, O Thou 
that healest; keep me and fold me in the shadow of Thy wings. 
So now have you prayed with King David, Jeanne. And now 
listen to what the Lord God answers to those that ha e cried 
unto Him in their grievous distress. For a small moment, saith 
the Lord Our Redeemer, I hid My face from thee, but with 
mercies gr<*?e .vd everlasting will I comfort thee. The mountains 
shall depart and the hills be removed, sooner than that My 
kindness shall depart from thee, or the covenant of My peace 
be removed. O thou that art tossed in the tempests of affliction, 
incline thy ear and come unto Me; hear, and tliy soul shall live. 
For as the tain cometh clown, and the snow, from Heaven, and 
returncth not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it bring 
forth, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the cater: 
thus is My love that shall not return to Me void, but it shall 
go into you and prosper My peace within you. And thus you 
shall go out once again with joy, and be led forth in security. 
The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into 
singing; all the trees of the fields shall clap their hands. Instead 
of thorn shall come up the oak tree, and instead of the brier the 
fair birch tree, and their gentle shade, my Jeanne, shall never 
be cut off. . . / 

Jeanne held her face in her hands; Edwin’s hand lay still on 
her grey head. They were all silent. Then Edwin sighed and 
thanked Clement. 

‘And you must know it is all his own Englishing, from the 
Latin books! ’ Matt burst out eagerly. 

‘Books? ’ said Edwin. ‘What books are they? ’ 

‘ They are the Holy Scriptures of Our Lord. They are goodly 
comfort, are they not? That was how he saved me, Clement, the 
year after the Black Death it was, when we met together in a 
ditch where I had fallen, sick after roaming wild as the Fiend 
rode me, with pricks of bitter memories and evil thoughts/ 
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4 God would have found your soul without me, you know that/ 
Clement interposed. 

‘It does seem strange/ Jaffy Widowson said suddenly, ‘that 
those who arc saler against sorrow than we out in the world — 
that monks and priests, and not we, should have access to the 
comfort of the Lord's word/ 

Clement put a hand on the young man's shoulder. ‘That is 
what I think too, my Geoffrey. I go further. I call it cruelty and 
wrong. I say that withholding God's word from the people is 
worse than rendering them blind, deaf and dumb. I say it means 
deliberately holding them in wickedness and sin — for there can 
be no doubt that all men would be good if only they could read, 
or hear in language they can understand, that which was written 
for their guidance/ 

‘ Talk not of matters you don't understand/ Edwin said to his 
son. Jafty had ever been the most tractable and least trouble- 
some of all the Widowson children. Perhaps it is with children 
as with goods, and folk do not value what they have not had 
to pay lor, in suffering and anxiety if not in money. ‘ And surely 
you are wrong, you must be/ Edwin turned to Clement with 
equal vehemence. ‘God's purpose needs wickedness and sinncis 
here on earth, as surely as lie allows the Devil to li\c ' 


CHAPTER 7 

THE ERRING 


M uch had changed since those early days when Bi other 
Laurentius accused Matt and Clement of what they were, 
and our ignorance laughed him to scorn. Abstruse as the Master 
of Balliol's dissertations were reputed to be, their gist had become 
commonplace, confidently discussed in simple labourers' huts. 

In the years before he became a Lollard, we had marvelled— or 
at least said we marvelled, meaning that in fact it did not in the 
least surprise us — that no relatives or friends of Stephen Colet's 
ever visited him in Bedesford. But as soon as he had joined the 
promoters of the Great Society, other emissaries (so we came to 
realize) were constantly coming to see and briefly bide with him 
and Matt and Clement, whom he had taken into nis house. 

We speak of the Great Society without ultimate knowledge. 
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There were rumours and there have been rumours ever since, and 
nothing more definite than rumours. It was and is said that those 
whom one loosely called Lollards were trying to bring the people 
of all England together into one sworn brotherhood, to overthrow 
the wicked and the mighty and corrupters of the Faith, in order 
that the people might millennially reign. 

At all events, a new kind of wanderer had begun to appear: 
men who sought neither work nor charity, merely the chance of 
talking to all whom they could get to listen. They did not preach, 
like the friars; they but involved you in conversation, having none 
of the stranger’s wonted shyness, nor being daunted m the 
slightest degree by the obstacles of divergent regional speech- 
They bore talcs of happenings over the rest of the country, and 
they both asked and tried to mould your opinions on the con- 
dition of the people in the land and the teachings of Wvcliffe, 
Ball and Ockham. Albeit strangers are one’s sole source or news 
and these harbingers made few material demands, we Aid not 
always take to them kindly. It may be that our very recognition 
of their unselfish way of life caused us to expect too much of them. 
Thinking nevxr ci gain, desiring only to he their brothers’ keepers, 
they as it w'ere affronted us with any display of human frailty : we 
felt it was their duty to be good men through and through, all of 
them. In fact they were not even all likeable in their persons - 
being a human assortment like the rest of us. Many were e\asive 
on the subject of an obviously questionable past; and some there 
were, intolerably narrow and domineering, just like Prior Carlos, 
and as unflagging in their single-minded verbosity. Occasionally 
they could still startle us : not by the novelty of what they had to 
say, but by its very familiarity. We trembled to realize that all 
manner of views and sayings we had thought harmless and had 
long taken for granted actually formed part and parcel of their 
dangerous evangel. 

For it became a very dangerous thing. The Master of Balliol 
himself had the friendship of princes and his wide renown as a 
great scholar to uphold him in his unfearing boldness, even after 
Pope Gregory XI had issued the edict against him and his 
followers. The obscure followers had no such protection, and 
against them the papal will was enforced. 

Not a few of the stories they retailed in Bedesford now con- 
cerned comrades of theirs, hunted, imprisoned, tried or slain with- 
out trial, in other parts. We marvelled they did not deny 
their fellowship at least by silence (thinking of Gervase), and 
for a time felt most uneasy at being seen in company with a 
stranger. 

But it is a curious fact that danger will also attract. About this 
time Dick Toolmaker first named himself a Lollard, also Will 

o 
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Tewsing who had lived with him ever since his uncle's death. We 
think it was they two went afield on behalf of the Bedeslord off- 
shoot of the Great Society. Dick, as a free man and woodward, 
could frequently absent himself for weeks at a stretch, and Will 
had long been helping him with the forest duties. 

So you can see in Bedesford their calling was not quite so 
precarious as in most other places. Wc were not likely to haul 
them to justice. My Lord was still awaiting the return of Jane 
in solitary roaming and inexpert necromancy. Prior Carlos was 
powerless against the Cloudsway Abbot’s obstinate blindness to 
the presence of Lollards on his territory. 

Lord Alfred stood in correspondence with Bishop Jerome, who 
was aware of the Monastery reforms, if hardly of the Abbot’s 
leniency in regard to the hunting of heretics, imposition of fines, 
conduct of Wodc Mill, and his dilatoriness in rebuilding the 
cloister. In all the years since the foundation, nothing could have 
induced Lord Jerome’s chaplains to miss their annual stay as 
Lord William’s guests. The second year of Alfred’s rule, the 
then chaplain contrived to represent other business as more 
urgent; the third he pleaded illness; so that alter the first year 
there were not even any more proxy visitations. 

Allred sent regular account of St. Hand’s progress, and the 
Bishop received the revenues punctually, without requests lor 
additional funds. It would seem that he trusted Alfred; it would 
almost seem that for the time being the Cathedral had become a 
matter of less compelling urgency for him, too. No doubt he 
had other irons in the fire, quicker of taking form than a work 
aimed into eternity. 

No complaints reached him. There were no valid grounds on 
which complaints* could have been made. Although it was 
William Goliard Alfred had succeeded, and although under him 
life was hard and often tedious, the monks had become more than 
resigned. They were not proud of him as they had been of his 
predecessor; but they felt security in him. William had ever 
figured in the foreground; Alfred was one with the general fabric 
of the Monastery’s life; so much so that in the end they forgot 
he was responsible for those aspects of the life which they did 
not relish. And they came to dislike them less. Have you never 
known that feeling, of unpleasant work well-performed, and thus 
doubly satisfying for its unpleasantness? This is not to say that 
all hostility to him had disappeared, nor that there was no more 
grumbling. But as Alfred was not to be swayed by consideration 
of his friends any more than of his opponents, he was not afraid 
to risk affection and peace over and over again; and as his pur- 
pose was unassailable, these undercurrents were, again, part of the 
general life, rather than disruptive of it. 
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What! we sound as if in our eyes Alfred could do no wrong? 
Far from it. In his treatment of youngsters, novices and lay 
schoolboys we always considered he went astray. He omitted 
to provide express relief from the boys' studies and labours. No 
doubt it did profit their growing souls. But it meant — at least 
we think it was the consequence — that the worst of his domes- 
tic troubles arose from the lads' dormitories and the chantry 
school. 

The boys were greedy of every excuse for wild excitement. 
When the cat first appeared in the cloister garden, you might 
have thought it was a comet, instead of a small, misbehaving 
beast that destroyed the vegetables and scratched up seedling 
plants and rare herbs and flowers, in pursuit of easement. To be 
sure, it never ruined what was not valuable. When it took to 
catching birds and poultry, it killed only those that the monks 
could least afford to lose. When it made a noise of nights, it 
was invariably under the window ol a sick-room. And then it 
attacked an unsuspecting young postulant in the currant bushes. 
He hardly managed to save his eyes, at which the beast sprang 
again and again, and fled, pursued right to the edge of the 
garden. At this it was thought the cat must be a mother with 
kittens, and the boys hunted all over the garden (thereby creat- 
ing much further damage) for her lair, in vain. The cat was 
seen only when it suited her, and that never once outside the 
Monastery grounds. 

Further; the new r broom that bad swept the Monastery clean 
had raised understandable hopes among the building workers. 
We still got the wages fi>cd twenty-five years ago, and a penny 
did not buy what ii had done in 1350, lor all that in many ways 
times were better. Times might have been worse then; but 
there had been no French blockade. It was no sudden light 
that showed us we could not make ends meet. It had merely 
failed to strike us before that this might be remedied, that the 
dwindling penny might be, not stayed, but supplemented. Then 
also, there came to us report of the new young King Richard's 
building activities, which raised the value ot building workers 
everywhere. 

When we heard that the Abbot had at long last gone back to 
his and Brother Oswin's book — meaning that the work of reform 
was done, in so far as he need no longer take constant active part 
in it — we deemed it the right time to approach him. Our chance 
came with his next visit of inspection round the Cathedral. 

He had hardly appeared in public since his investiture, and 
everyone thronged to get a good look at him. He looked tired; 
well might his mother exclaim he was thin! Yet this only aged, 
dignified, refined him. A stranger would have sworn our Abbot 
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was of noble blood. That he looked worn and spent testified to 
a sincerity of effort which promised justice also to us. Yet we 
suddenly found ourselves too shy to speak to him. In the end 
Abbot Alfred noticed that wherever he passed there was a half- 
hearted surge towards him, then a nudging and sidling retreat. 
So he asked, and our spokesmen stepped forward. 

They told him — ana, engrossed as he had been, it might 
reasonably be assumed he did not know — of the King's men that 
were hunting and seducing and impressing building workers 
throughout the country, offering, not only higher wages and 
better living than anywhere else, but also greater opportunities 
for craftsmen. They reminded him how, in the old King's days, 
certain masons had once banded together and escaped from 
Cloudsway Waste, intending to meet the royal train on the road 
to Norwich and putting themselves in the way of being carried 
off to Westminster. Lord William had had them caught and 
punished, since when no one else had tried — and no one wanted 
to try again now. We only mentioned it — so said our spokes- 
men — to back our plea that wages be raised and certain dis- 
abilities removed: we were yet too modest to ask the same 
privileges as obtained in the King's household. 

We could tell at once the Abbot was displeased. His expression 
grew haughty, his mouth had a wryness as of disgust, which cut 
us to the heart. What we thought giving him information, he 
chose to interpret as insolent sarcasm. 

‘I never looked to hear myself so addressed by you. Where 
I have shown sternness, I ha\c reaped gratitude. You, whom I 
have treated only with kindness, sec therein only weakness. Weak 
was I, you think, in the matter of the Funeral Fine; weak when 
at this last child-dying I advised you to make smaller gifts to the 
Cathedral than your then grief caused you ruinously to proffer; 
weak' and weak, to let free speech prevail. I would not care what 
you thought, were it not that you see fit to act upon it. You see 
fit to call me to account, and wait to do so until I have returned 
to my own dearest craft — you think impatience will not let me 
say you no! You think because 1 have striven to purify my 
House, that I am one of you, and against its inmates: a wasp- 
worm set to destroy it from within. What was that word your 
every phrase contained? justice; ay. On your lips it would 
seem to apply only on behalf of the subject, against his superiors. 
Justice works both ways — all ways. I should defend you against 
injustice with my life, no matter against whom; but likewise do 
I stand, a shield, between you and the Monastery, the Cathedral, 
ay. Bishop and Pope, if so be you threaten injustice to them. . . . 
Let now your greed and sloth reflect on the difference between 
your lives and ours. You want your hours of work shortened: 
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how many hours of rest are the monk's? His material toil is 
broken only by his true dedication, the service of Our Lord— in 
performance of which more substance flows from a man than 
even stone-breaking can extract. No sooner is he sunk on his 
bed, than he must rise again, in darkness and cold, to pray. All 
this he does for you — communing with Heaven for you and on 
your behalf. Holy days to you are days of rest and feasting: 
for the priest they mean increase of sacred duties. You clamour 
for better quarters — which could only be at the expense of St. 
Hand’s house; while we decline to take advantage ot the Bishop’s 
liberal injunction to rebuild ours.* 

When he had finished, his face was calm and again kindly. 
We waited; though we wished ourselves far away, our icet dared 
not yet move. Edwin had been invited to be one oi our spokes- 
men but, as we had known he would, refused. But he had drawn 
near all the same, some of us thought to mortify himself be- 
fore his son by giving a false impression of accord with his 
fellows. 

Alfred haded his lather and brothers, and stopped to say a 
few words to tlicui lie moved on through the crowd with the 
same natural and pleasant informality, so much as if nothing had 
happened, that we began to doubt anything had. Now and then 
he halted and spoke to his retinue, pointing at masonry and 
carvings, never without a word for the workers nearest him. At 
the edge of the crowd he noticed Clement — the confessed Ix>llards 
had decided to remain in the background, not from timidity, but 
so as not to prejudice out cause. Clement bowed reverently, 
awaiting the Abbot's address. 

‘ Well, Clement — you that were my taskmaster not so vciy long 
ago: do you hold me to be a very harsh overlorcP ’ 

Clement looked at him a moment longer before replying; he 
shook his head and sighed heavily : 4 God help me, I cannot but 
see your point of view, even though you will not understand ours 
— for I must tell you that you misjudged our reasoning. God 
help us: indeed you arc the worst kind ot abbot I One good, 
honest, pious man like you that stiives to make the best of a bad 
way of government and to rule justly and gently, and spares not 
himself, does more to hold back a change for the better than 
a hundred bloody tyrants.’ 

The Abbot was taken aback. He smiled uneasily and, his gaze 
wavering past Clement’s grave, steady eyes, nodded farewell and 
went on. With his arms crossed and a brooding stare, Brother 
"Laurentius had taken up an isolated stand, trying to make it 
impossible for the Abbot to miss him out. Bent on making his 
way home now without more delay, Alfred defied him with 
another affable nod in passing. 
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But there was no escaping Brother Laurcntius in the long 
run. Inexorably he tackled the Abbot’s conscience another 
day. 

‘Have you ever asked yourself, Alfred Widowson, why you 
indulge in Lollard-coddling? Have you persuaded yourself you 
are impelled by mercy, or the desire to turn the other cheek? 
If so be you disagree with the edicts of Pope and King, would it 
not be the honest course openly to refuse to apply them, instead 
of clinging to office and stealthily violating the Law by act of 
omission ii not commission? * 

For once the Abbot cannot have been wholly displeased to be 
forced to reveal his mind. 

‘ It you must know it, then, it is true that at heart I am in 
agreement with much of the Lollard teaching. How could I 
answer Clement when I knew there was some truth in what he 
said? Yet mine is not the kind of heart can school itself to 
ignore the minor ills of the present day, in order to further 
the major weal of the future.’ 

They had chanced to meet on the green, and there they went 
on standing, heedless as in the darkest privacy of the confessional. 

1 Alfred, my son. Allred, Abbot at Clouds way. That God may 
give me grace to pierce your ear and touch your heart, through 
that armature of ice and stone with which your all too active 
reasoning encloses it! What have you to do with mundane logic? 
In Heaven mercy is the keystone; it is in Hell they talk of 
justice! Earthly justice is not your province. And were it so, 
then you would have acted wrongly the other day, when you 
refused the Wasteside’s request with arguments that were beside 
the point, swaying the emotions under pretext of appealing to 
reason. What I feared for you all along has come to pass. You 
have allowed the possession of power to corrupt you. I say you 
have, though I know you will tell me you have guarded against 
just that with everything you have in you of scruple. Alfred, 
Alfred, cannot you see it? For you claim authority absolute over 
all that are under you; yet you deny and set at naught any 
authority whatsoever above yourself! ’ 

‘Excepting God’s/ 

‘ And what makes you think that you know God’s mind better 
than those whom in His wisdom He placed above you? Who 
are you to treat direct with Him? Who but God Himself 
ordained the hierarchy of mediators? In the beginning it may 
not have been pride led you the road of Lucifer. It was but 
that you were determined to serve too many masters at once: 
your conscience and your art and, lastly , God. Cast off the others, 
Alfred: men and men’s lives are not your concern; also leave it 
to others to imitate His creations with graven imagery! God 
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alone is your master; in His service alone lies your work. Would 
you barter with Him, offering Him painted books in lieu of mystic 
sacrifice of your whole self?* 

4 You arc wrong. HE demands more than that of me ' 

‘There is no “more”/ 

‘Now who is measuring immeasurables? I did not mean 
“more” in the sense of greater value. I was placed where I am 
in order to rule. That is a practical task. As for men's lives, 
which you say do not concern me: if it is pious to give to the 
needy, why is it impious, wishing to see an end of all need? And 
if it is to the glory of God to carve stone and build churches, 
surely the making of fine books can be no less so.' 

‘But/ the lriar cried, with tears in Irs voice, ‘you will come 
to grief, between art and administration; Lollard convictions and 
adherence to things-as-they-are: speeding the building work and 
trying to salve your conscience of oppression; the service of man, 
and service of God! ' 

‘Leave me to try/ 

‘Leave you- ay, henceforth I will leave you, as I have long left 
all others and all else! You have as good as said I stand accused 
with you, in that I work at ornamenting St. Hand's. What you 
fail to understand is that T am labouring to find a way in which 
that sort of work, too, may become solely mystic communion 
with God, abstracted, purified of all human concepts! Whereas 
you work for the human eye, that more and more things may 
become intelligible to it, instead of widening, perfecting trans- 
cendental means of divine communication beyond language and 
very thought! ' 


* * * 

Allred continued to pray at his every orison that he might 
be given grace to help save Jane; and he watched and waited: 
the quinsy was only an act, not an appearance. 

One night he dreamed of her He saw her, and she opened 
her mouth to speak, but he could not hear her. The darkness 
about her was full of unearthly din; she tried again and again, 
he could see her lips move: but he could not read them and her 
voice was drowned. He awoke, but the noises did not vanish 
along with the apparition. The Abbot rose and made for the 
cell nearest his own, when hasty, naked footsteps approached, 
and a small lamp, which chased the shadows before it like a 
swarm of routed bats. 

‘ Reverend Father ! ' cried the Master of Novices, in whose 
hand the lamp was none too steadily upheld — in the other he 
clutched his skirt, wet with night dew. ‘It is the boys — they 
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are after the cat. For days, it appears, they have schemed and 
planned for this — do with me what you will — it ought to have 
come to my ears in time ! If wc cannot stop them, God only knows 
how little will be left of our gardens. What shall I do? What 
can one do? Shall I rally the Brethren? O dear Saints! Just 
you listen, Reverend Father! * 

In truth it sounded as if all Hell were riding loose. 

The lamp had gone out. A spray of moonlight fell through 
the open door of the Abbot’s cell. He made an abrupt move- 
ment and plunged back. Before the Master of Novices could 
voice another question, the Abbot had returned and, pulling 
the other along by the arm, hurried him out into the grounds. 

The moonlight, knowing only black and white of all the hues, 
had created a strange landscape out of the familiar plots, play- 
ing with depths, here conjuring false chasms into innocent 
plains, there bridging hollows and erasing stumbling blocks. It 
was like a fantastic guessing game set for all comers : with black 
roses, bright silver cabbage leaves, soft-edged grey boughs and 
pitchy foliage, with hard white sparks over all, like holes in a 
window screen, of the dew that outshone the stars which it 
reflected. Clad as in colourless motley by an angular patchwork 
of light and shade, the jumble of cat-hunters was freed alike 
of solidity and the danger of individual recognition. 

The Master of Novices was submerged in the turmoil. Alfred 
could not make himself heard. By this time all the other monks 
had come out, inaudibly mouthing and gesticulating, like Jane 
in his interrupted dream. 

Alfred began to pray aloud: God would hear him, as would a 
ghost, if there were any such about. He withdrew a small, pale 
something from his girdle and waved it before him. He stood 
alone, casting a long shadow. Then suddenly he stood alone 
no longer. Confronting him was a small, humped shape, com- 
panied by its shadow as was he. 

Silence fell until one could make out the distant whispering 
of snapped twigs and stalks still echoing the tread that had broken 
them. A deep, compressed circle of boys and men formed round 
the Abbot and the cat. 

Alfred spoke to her, low. After a moment the cat answered, 
with a short, throaty twitter, and her folded ears stood up and 
swivelled. Then she gave a start and raised one paw, meditatively 
held it at right angles, shook it as if to disembarrass it of a 
sleeve, bent her head and began to wash the limb devotedly. 
Again Alfred spoke to her; now she made as if she did hot hear, 
sat down, and applied her tongue to a hinder leg. Somebody 
uttered a nervous titter. Alfred motioned the onlookers to stay 
quiet and 9till. Cautiously he advanced upon the cat, with the 
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small, pale, waving object outstretched The cat ceased from 
smoothing her fur and lifted her head to him All could see 
the glow of her eyes. Alfred stroked her; he turned, and she 
followed him indoors busily. Monks and boys stayed behind, 
staring, though there was nothing left to watch. 

Alfred burnt the charm with which he had lured the cat to 
him. It was Brother Oswin’s picture of Elizabeth, that had been 
intended for the infant St Clara 


o' 




PART EIGHT 


REBELLIONS 

(1378-1381) 


CHAPTER 1 

ISABELLA 


N ot many eyes at Smithy Yard had closed during the night, 
so that bv the first drowsy bird’s trill everyone was out of 
bed. Waiting the sunrise, the air, though chill, had a close, 
perfumed heaviness which, whilst pimpling the skin with shivers, 
yet left the lungs gasping for sufficiency. The sons of the house 
were leaving it this morning. 

Breakfast was over. Cocks began to crow. The courtyard 
came to a reluctant life with the clip-clop of horses across the 
cobbles to the gale. From every door people emerged. The 
young men, schoolfellows and friends of the Robinson lads, came 
out of the barn where they had lain down briefly after the 
feasting. Peter and Robin tried to behave as if they too were but 
onlookers, and to lose themselves out of the way of hand-clasps 
and fond glances. 

Master and Mistress appeared, with the two foreign ship’s 
captains who were to carry off the boys, and whose servants alone 
stood apart and at ease, chatting callously, yawning, by the 
horses. One was a Flemish spice merchant and owner of a small 
fleet; Peter, the heir, was placed in his charge. The other, heavy- 
boned, bronzed, with bare, hairy arms and legs, bard, curly black 
hair growing deep into his forehead and a beard of the same 
concealing half his face, had his home in Iceland. He was no 
mercham, but an accomplished navigator with his own ship 
which he loved like wife, mother, daughter and priceless steed 
rolled into one, and which from time to time took other people’s 
cargoes. That Robin, taller than any of his family, albeit still 
narrow in the shoulders and too long of leg, was to follow this 
piratical-visaged captain, the lad’s own raw Cinqmort looks made 
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to seem appropriate. The Norseman’s scars and gory tales bore 
witness to so many dangers overcome, that almost they were 
tokens of security, instead of leading one to tremble tor the 
youngster. His mother trembled, to be sure. The good-byes 
began. 

The boys looked dazed; whosoever failed to grasp their hands 
clapped them on the shoulder, smote their backs, patted their 
heads. Bess embarrrassed them with tight hugs and loud kisses 
that brooked no evasion. To make matters worse she took their 
baby sisters from the nurse’s arms and thrust their little nodding 
faces close up to the boys’, talking all the while in valedictory 
baby-language, and sending further, smacking kisses into the air 
on the babes’ behalf. Sobs became audible and the first tears fell. 

In a moment it was all over. The foreigners and their charges 
and servitors had mounted and, pursued by well-wishing shouts, 
clattered out of sight behind the outer wall. The women held 
coifs and aprons to their eyes, the lads and young men, and 
Isabella, rushed to the gate to keep the cavalcade in view as long 
as might be. They returned at a slow, shambling pace. Every- 
body stood about a little longer, vacant, drowsy. 

Elizabeth took her hand out of Luke’s and smoothed back her 
hair, which the other women took as a signal that henceforward 
this day must be dealt with like any other. Isabella took her 
hand out of Richard’s. Elizabeth told her to lead the young 
people back to the hall and sec that they got another warm 
drink and be their hostess. ‘Wait for me, Luke,’ she turned to 
her husband, * I would like to walk with you in my garden.’ 

Bess and the nurse brought her eighteen-months-Oid Margaret, 
and Alicia who was not quite half a year. Margaret had been 
weakly and ailing -from birth; but her younger sister was fat, 
healthy and full of unruly vigour. These infants of Smithy 
Yard led a life apart, so that folk held it against the parents, 
saying that their later children were to them no more than 
accidental fruits of their unbecoming, belated heat. Elizabeth 
still found time to see people in her Little Parlour; she thought 
more of benefiting strangers, folk said, and thus spreading abroad 
her name and fame, than of caring for her own. 

There were few kind words spoken of the Robinsons in those 
days. Largely, we think, this was because of their secluded life. 
They were at once too old and too young for such retirement. 
Depending on which way one looked at it, it was cither indecent 
Or reprehensibly lax. Here was Luke, still under fifty, playing 
the stay-at-home invalid: yet had he not always said that, the 
worse he looked, the better was his health? And he was not too 
frail to beget a new child every year! Nearly all his travelling 
was done for him by Young Frank Oxcrd — who thus grew more 
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and more insufferable — and who, moreover, not infrequently 
received callers in the Master's stead. It was not right for Luke 
to rest his buttocks in his counting-house — when he was not 
cooing and cuddling with his wife — seeing that he controlled so 
large a share in the life of the town and two shires. At least 
they might have given notable feasts several times a year, as 
John Trefeller had always done, and as even his ageing widow 
valiantly went on doing. 

Now, too, in the broad light of morning, when it behoves all 
children of Adam to be at their busiest, these two took each 
other by the hand, like any knight and his lady fair in a minstrel's 
lay, ana tripped out of duty’s way to wander behind screens of 
hawthorn. 

In honour of her sons Elizabeth had put on a wine-hued silk 
dress which clung to shoulders and arms, but fell voluminously 
in fluted folds from her breast to the point of her shoe. There 
was no colour in her face except for fading crescent streaks of 
sun-brown on her cheekbones; but, against the spotless white 
of her head-gear, at least her pallor looked alive. Not so Luke’s 
which gave an ’inpiession of brittle surface, framed in the rich, 
bloomy texture of a golden-red velvet cowl, which he had taken to 
wearing all day long, indoors and out, because his wife coaxed, 
‘it so became him! ’ now that his hair had thinned and come all 
over grey. His suit of clothes was of his fa\ourite grey, down 
to hose and soft leather ankle hoots, so nicely fitted that his spare 
figure still looked well set-up, although he moved with a deli- 
berate caution that never relaxed its stiffening check. So people 
accused him of haughty demeanour, and Elizabeth had to be 
thankful for their mistake. 

Before she knew it, she had sighed; Luke passed his arm round 
her middle. ‘Now you must take a hold on yourself, my wife. 
Cease from regarding our boys as all but dead lest,’ in spite of 
his jesting tone he crossed himself. Test thereby you conjure 
death upon them. Before this you were eager to send all your 
children away ’ 

‘Oh, Luke! This time it is different, you know well. We do 
not send grown folk off to sea with an easy heart, let alone two 
such young children. I could wish that at least you had let 
them go with your own ship or my mother’s — oh. I know, you 
have told me why, for their own good, you would not have it so 
But it seems hard.’ 

‘ You really talk as if they were the merest infants. At Robin’s 
age you were a wedded wife, at Peter’s already a mother. The 
trouble is that you have never been to sea. Therefore your mind 
is all beset with fears and fancies. How often have I been away 
from you, and returned safely? ’ 
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‘But, Luke, two years I Two years — that is to say, three or 
four — if we ever see them again 1 But you are right, I must stop 
this. What I really wanted to talk to you about was Isabella.’ 

‘What about Isabella?’ 

' You say I was married at Robin’s age. She is older than he 
by three years. And it is two years ago that she first came to 
me about wanting to marry Richard.’ 

‘And what did you say? And why did you not tell me? ’ 

‘ I said I would put in a good word for them with you, in my 
own time. I wanted to see how firmly they loved each other. 
And then I wanted courage to speak to you.’ 

‘My cunning wife! So you would compel me to chivalry? 
Can you seriously tell me what you were afraid of? ’ 

' I was alraid you might say no, and then iecl obliged to abide 
by your word ever after. Many’s the time you have revelled in 
her loveliness and talked of marrying her off to great advantage.’ 

‘You cannot say I have been in a hurry about it. You cannot 
wrong me so much as to think that I might place the glory of 
our house abo\c her happiness. The question is only: how is 
one to know, beforehand, ever? Look at us two. But did I let 
myself be blinded by the general terms on which Sir Asphodel 
desired to have her for his son — who will not come of age for 
another six years? Did I jump at Master Goodrich’s ofTer to 
treat tor her with those wealthy cousins of the great Richard 
Lyon in London? Few men in my position would have let that 
chance go by. I never told you that your mother has been press- 
ing for an alliance with the Try fellows of Clowes — \vbom I know 
you dislike, though I never knew why. I agreed with you from 
the start, not to let # her be married too young. Do you know — 
ay, no doubt you do! — what has been at the back 01 my mind? 
I always hoped that in her the wrong that was done you might 
be prettily repaired, and that she might get a husband of her 
own finding.’ 

‘If she finds happiness half as great as mine, I shall praise 
her luck and ours. But you see how we have failed. We should 
not have kept this at the back of our minds ! Surely no parents 
of daughters ever acted as we have, as if we were kinless hermits, 
instead of seeing to it that she got out among people! It seems 
to me we have been lucky that, left to her own devices, she did 
not make worse choice.’ 

‘I must say, my love, Richard is not so bad a match as all 
that. He is unfree. But so was your friend, the Abbot, to whom 
Richard is cousin. If it has to be said : if I could free the one, 
I can do the same again. This time it need not cost n*e quite 
so dear, for why should not his parents remain as they are? 
Though I may not often talk about it, do you think I have for- 
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gotten of what sort of stock I have come myself? My father was 
less than a villein, for that he was a run-away; and it is no 
pleasant thought that somewhere in English lands, if he but 
knew it, there lives some one could claim legal right to impound 
me and my descendants and all our property! So it does not 
become us to be so very proud. After all, it is not as it we were 
not blessed with daughters in plenty, whom we may yet send 
out after earls and dukes one of these days ! It those two children 
love each other ... We know him, we like him; everybody likes 
him; we shall not have to get used to calling a stranger, son. 
He is a Widowson, with the Widowson hand. There is work 
enough lor ten like him at the Cathedral, enough to outlast ten 
lifetimes. He may grow renowned far beyond our frontiers, and 
found a great house, before he is very old. I should not mind to 
see my fair eldest daughter mother of future Widowsons — and 
neither ought you, that once aspired to like place! ’ 

He paused, stood still, and looked at his wile with narrowed 
eyes and mouth. Her eyelashes came down, her lips had hard 
work to keep straight. ‘Well! Cunning, I called you, and did 
not see how ?v n ning! You attacked him, that I might defend, 
and break all my own own weapons one by one belore ever using 
them! I ought to have asked you why, then, having known all 
about it these two years, you made no attempt to oust Richard 
from Isabella’s heart— if it were true you misliked the thought 
of their union! You have never found me hard to persuade, 
have you? I would have thrown open my house for feasting, 
and sent the two of you to he feasted in return — had )0u but 
asked me. But you wanted her to have her Richard, did you not? 
Too seldom do I bear it in mind, that I took to wife one was 
reared by a witch! ’ 

‘Ob, Luke! ’ Elizabeth protested demurely — though noi as vet 
entirely sure of him. ‘ What may I tell our poor, patient ihild? ’ 

‘ I suppose,’ said Luke, walking on with her, ‘ that really I ought 
to thank you, since you did it for me, acting the part of the harsh 
parent, and bade them wait and prove their affection! — Tell her 
to send her swain to me.’ 

‘Oh, Luke! No: you yourself shall tell her that, and see 
her face.’ 

There can be little wonder that the childhood love between 
Mistress Robinson and the Cloudsway Abbot, and consequent 
scandalous whisperings of a later day, had ever remained one 
of the staple tales of Bedesford. Luke naturally knew of this, 
and with advancing years it irked him no less. Howbeit, it gave 
him dual reason to send Elizabeth to negotiate about Richard. 
On the one hand, he so seldom left Smithy Yard that if he 
himself were to wait on the Abbot, folk might think he did not 
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trust his wife. On the other hand, an abbot was an abbot, 
whether his name be William or Alfred, who as a matter of course 
would seek to overcharge; so that playing on his memories might 
result in a better bargain. 

Young Frank escorted the Mistress, trying to make it appear 
that she merely accompanied him on an errand of which in truth 
he was as ignorant as Luke wished everybody to remain for the 
present. In one way Elizabeth was well-pleased to go in place 
of Luke, as she did not want him to meet the Franciscan Prior, 
whom on most days one was certain to encounter at the site. But 
she too knew of the ancient rumours, and wondered whether 
Alfred would be embarrassed. 

Once upon a time she would have been more sure of Alfred’s 
thoughts than of her own. Strangers now, they were doubly 
strangers for having once been such fast friends. What could 
either she or little Alfred Widowson have in common with the 
Abbot? 

She had heard that he looked older than he should; and almost 
found herself resenting — because of Luke — that yet he looked so 
healthy: or could it be for Alfred’s own sake she deplored it? 
To see him weighed down by his powers and duties into sickness 
and decline might have warmed her heart towards him; where 
now, without enmity, it was as cold as towards unshaped stone. 
This made it hard for her to be more than polite; and she worried 
lest he falsely deduce excess emotion clumsily concealed. 

He waited for her to begin in amiable calm; and she could not 
find a way to begin.. Suddenly a shadow fell on the flags between 
them, soundlessly changing — so it seemed — into the body which 
had previously cast it, from the window-ledge. A small, grey- 
golden cat stood tjierc and looked the visitor over. The Abbot 
bent forward. ‘Chattel ’ he called softly. The cat waved the 
tip of her tail but did not turn her intent head. 

* I have heard of her,’ said Elizabeth with a smile. 1 She follows 
you everywhere, and has to be locked up when you go to say 
Mass. I would like to have one of her kittens next time, if there 
is one looks like her. She is a beauty right enough.’ 

‘ She has never kittened all the time I have had her,’ the Abbot 
responded animatedly, and then looked, Elizabeth thought un- 
comprehendingly, as if he wished he had not told her this. 
‘ She is offended with me because I would not suffer her to come 
into the parlour with me — though as you sec she has ?ome all 
the same. It is I, Chatte, has cause to be offended! ’ The cat 
kept its back to him and reared up against Elizabeth purring, 
and pushed its nose into her caressing hand. ‘ Usually she will 
have naught to do with strangers! ' 

Elizabeth fought down her chuckles: that the sage ruler of 
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Clouds way should not himself see the joke of his parental interest, 
in this pet I How attentively he watched them now ! All at once 
she found she could meet him like any other human being; and 
laid before him Luke’s wishes for Richard Widowson and Isabella. 

As she, if not her husband, had expected, Alfred was eager 
to smooth their path. She found herself telling him more than 
the bare facts. 

Richard’s parents had been bidden to Smithy Yard with their 
son to talk about the marriage, and had been unable to decide 
whether to be more glad or afraid— afraid of Juliana. 

‘ But what can she do,’ asked the Abbot, * so long as I have 
nothing against it? ’ 

‘ It is not what she can do, Reverend Father, but what she might 
say\ I thought their dread most flattering to an old dame like 
Motherl ’ 

‘ And what did she say? ’ 

‘ Oh, she is very angry. You see, 1 aike pointed out to Meg and 
Geoffrey that any purchase money must come out of Isabella's 
portion, so that it will profit her husband if his parents remain 
unfrec. They, said they did not wish to be freed — what should 
they do with themselves, free? I think they hoped this would 
appease Mother. But apparently she storms and says that for 
years she has been paying the Monastery for Meg ancl Geoffrey's 
services; if they were free, she would be the gainer by that sum. 
as Richard’s parents at their times of life would undoubtedly 
stay on with her against their board and lodging — which is all 
they have had in effect all along! ’ 

* Still; it must make up to them for all Juliana’s tongue-lashing 
- that their son is the luckiest young man in Bedesford.’ 

‘Yes.* Elizabeth felt uneasy again, interpreting this as an 
allusion to her and Allred’s lesser luck, once, in the same situa- 
tion. 4 Though it is early yet to speak of luck,’ she said, looking 
at his cat, not at himself. 4 Sometimes our greatest happiness 
comes of our being thwarted. Have you never found it so. 
Reverend Father? ' 

‘Ay,’ said the Abbot, and rose, ending the interview. ‘But it 
does not follow that getting one’s heart’s desire necessarily turns 
out ill. So l will call those two children lucky until the event 
proves me wrong — which I am sure God will not suffer. It shall 
not be for want of my earnest prayers — nor for want of their 
mothers’ prayers, I know.’ 

‘If you mean — if you think I begrudge my sweet child ’ 

Elizabeth started up. But the Abbot made as if he did not hear, 
blessed her and, his cat at his heels, was crossing the doorstep 
before she had completed her sentence. 

She went over to his chair and heavily sat down on it, not 
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i caring that someone might come and wonder and turn her out. 
She had been about to flaunt her happiness at him. Now it came 
over her again, in what depths of misery this happiness was 
rooted. 


CHAPTER 2 
“PEOPLE SA Y . . .” 


S even years after Margaret Widowson's death, her Fleming 
married her sister Janet. The wedding feast was held at 
Edwin’s hut, that is to say, rather more than less in the open air. 
There were scarcely fewer guests than were wont to attend the 
greater bridals, and no dearth of the great folk themselves, 
excepting such that otherwise would come from other parts of 
the country. But then here there were the groom’s countrymen 
from the tileries, in full strength. Boards and benches had been 
set up before the bride’s home and outside the neighbours' huts, 
and the wedding gifts were mostly contributions to the banquet. 
The day was not fair, but nothing short of a snowstorm would 
have daunted the guests. 

There was no shortage of good ale; no doubt ft was because 
of the fresh air that conversation continued staid and decent well 
after dusk. 

Then, suddenly, Richard Widowson and Young Will Tewsing 
came to blows. They caught us unprepared, so that none stepped 
between them in time. For these two were supposed to be a 
model pair of friends, having shared in the greatest amity the 
work on the canopied screen of William Goliard’s cfligy, and 
likewise the railings round Baldwin Cinqmort’s tomb. 

Will had come to be regarded as one of those rare beings, a 
confirmed bachelor and woman-hater, for that he had lived, 
man and boy, with wifeless men, and had never been known to 
go a-wooing, though nearly the same age as Mistress Robinson 
and Abbot Alfred. 

Will knelt on Richard’s chest, thumped his foe’s head on the 
ground by the ears, and bellowed : ' — none but an carl, dr a Han- 
seate merchant, I thought, would be allowed to come near her — 
my fair one, whom I have watched from afar every day of my 
life since she grew up to maidenhood ! But you must come, you, 
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and deny all decency and send forth the Abbot your cousin to 
press your suit with his leman, her mother— and he lets you go, 
when St. Hand’s needs as many men bound to it as ever it can 
get — when I held back modestly, though my heart bleed never 
so much — I that am a Tewsing ’ 

They rolled over and over, now one was uppermost and now 
the other, and blood flowed from their mouths and noses. 

Dick and Edwin succeeded at last in dragging them apart before 
they killed each other or infected the whole company by their 
lusty example. We did our best to pretend that we had not heard 
a word. 

But that afterwards the town talked of little else you will 
readily believe. One consequence was that Juliana got her son 
to take her before the Abbot, in hopes of persuading him to 
forbid her granddaughter’s marriage to his cousin, or at least 
withdraw his consent to Richard’s manumission. This proving 
fruitless, she decided to make the first move towards a full recon- 
ciliation between Treleller Court and Smithy Yard. 

The Robinsons had merely been awaiting a favourable moment 
to do the sam^ Whether it was solely that they had had so 
little truck with each other for so long, or that, herself due to 
become a grandmother in the next year or two, Elizabeth had 
mellowed — Juliana in the meantime had acquired at Smithy 
Yard the standing of an ancestress with endearing foibles. One 
need only think of Richard Duckleg, or Rogue Cinqmort whom, 
for example, his descendants owned with smiling pride, though 
he cannot have been anything but burdensome to know in his 
lifetime. 

'Now that we are friends again, my children, let me talk to 
you as a mother should. Had you not lacked mother’s counsel 
this foolishness would ne\cr have gone so far. I scarce believed 
my ears when first I heard oL this proposed match. It is not your 
fault alone; it is a sign of the degenerate times. Look at our 
Abbot! What did I tell you when Alfred Widowson was raised 
so high? A pig will not be content save in a pigsty. I quail to 
think what foreign visitors say about that tattered monastery. 
At least in the lamented Lord William’s day there was stateli- 
ness and cultivated living inside those beggarly walls. Whereas 

now 1 You should hear Alfred’s own mother on the subject. 

I happen to know he is disobeying the Lord Bishop’s express 
commands. 1 told him I would let the Bishop know. lie said . . . 
But you must not side-track me. If nothing else, Luke and 
Elizabeth, ay, and you too, Isabella, that bear my noble sister’s 
name— your great-aunt, that stood me in mother’s stead— if 
nothing else, there is a principle at stake. You do not want to 
go down in God's ledgers among the grave-diggers of England's 
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greatness, do you? My mother, and my mother’s mother, and 
myself, and, God be thanked that I can say so, my daughter 
(and do you not also thank God and your mother for this, Eliza- 
beth?) — we were none of us consulted when it came to marrying 
us. Marry by mutual agreement, forsooth, like any cottar’s 
brat! Why, tnen, go to the trouble of true marriage at all? I 
cannot think why Hugh has issued no legal restraint.’ 


* * * 


It was decided Luke himself must go formally to bid the Manor 
folk to the wedding of his eldest daughter. Then he fell ill 
with boils behind his ears, and as they had best not leave it 
much later, Elizabeth once more went in his stead. 

Frank, who made to follow lur and Gervase into the hall, was 
told off to wait in the henchmen’s house. Until that day he had 
never been inside the Manor. The henchmen and he had waged 
their war of gibes on meeting in street or market-place, where 
they were the interlopers. There he had taken it upon himself 
to bear him towards them as the living expression of the towns- 
folk’s sentiments; and in like manner they concentrated upon 
his cocksure person all their contempt for the ncwcome settlers, 
that fellowship from which they themselves had sprung and 
diverged. 

Relegated to join them now on ground peculiarly their own, 
Frank tried to keep his end up by swaggering all the more. Year- 
long cohabitation had taught the henchmen to communicate 
among themselves mysteriously as beasts and ants; by tacit con- 
sent none glanced up at his entrance. Frank with nasal ario- 
gancc gave them the time of day, eliciting no response; and found 
himself confined to a dumbshow of superciliousness, still un- 
regarded. The henchmen went on conversing in undertones. Bv 
slow degrees they raised their voices. 

‘ Is it not a saa thing, brother, to watch someone’s rapid down- 
fall after a steep climb? Here is this fine young man, that but 
lately had risen to such eminence among the clodhoppers — all of a 
sudden naught but a lackey-dog, creeping at his mistress’s heel. 
Let it give us pause for sobering reflection.’ 

‘ It might not be a fall, brother. It may be lackeydoip always 
was the highest pinnacle of his aspiring? ’ 

* There is a third possibility. Whose word have we for it that 
he was in fact the Judas-head’s grand steward, but nis own 
bragging? ’ 

* If so be you are talking about me * — Frank could not contain 
himself — ‘ let me tell you that I am Luke Robinson’s steward and 
mainstay, as my taking his place by the side of his wife to-day 
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merely goes to prove. For this day, you must know, Elizabeth 
is come not just to visit her son, but on an errand of great family 
concern. Luke meant to come himself; being detained, he sends 
me/ 

‘Oh, are you here, Frank Oxerd? Tis shame, the way they 
treat the most important man of Smithy Yard, setting him to 
kick his heels among the likes of us. Doubtless Luke lets you 
take his place beside his wife at other times, too — seeing he is so 
weak he could not undertake the journey to Bedesford Manor. 
Or maybe he too would have waited meekly among the servants, 
the while his wife parleyed with her great kinsfolk? ' 

The baiting went on; Frank must have felt indeed like a beast 
with darts thrust into him from every side, not knowing where to 
turn first in impotent defence and counter-attack. Maddened, he 
grew the more earnest, the more hilarious the henchmen waxed 
in extravagant fancy. He argued, almost pleaded, where they 
teased; he cited instance after instance in proof of his assertions, 
which they only used as springboards for very somersaults of 
absurdity. 

‘Ay; ay; of a certainty. Master Frank. And we have heard 
you will give tht bride away at the forthcoming wedding? Not? 
Now whatever can be the reason lor that? * 

Frank folded his arms, and at last wisely contented himself 
with a portentous mien. Exuberant in the satisfaction of his 
tormentors’ curiosity and consequent loss of advantage, he finally 
answered their pestering : ‘ II you really want to know, it is be- 
cause Luke dare not strain my loyalty so far Ay. For he 

deliberately misled me. Many a time he sat and talked of her 
future with me, and I advised him as I thought good and right 
and proper. It was all settled that Isabella would be married 
so as to further the greatness of the house. He knew my feelings 
lor her. “ Frank,” lie would say, “ though you are young in years, 
there is none I know possessed of better sense and more cordial 
concern for my daughter’s welfare.” What is more, he must have 
marked, even as I did, that the maiden was by no means indif- 
ferent to me. So I, like an honourable simpleton, kept out of her 
way. Who knows what would have happened otherwise? With 
every modesty L say I know, full well/ 

‘Hoi ho! ’ roared the henchmen. ‘Well, well! Like mother, 
like daughter! Wait until she is married, this Isabella! Then 
shall we hear of some right merry doings! — seeing that in her 
bashful maidenhood she has been playing such games with all 
of three low-born swains! ’ 

The tale was too good to keep to themselves. If Will's words 
had spread quickly, Frank’s boast was everywhere in no time at 
all. The henchman who told Lord Hugh was in bed for a week. 
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If we were surprised at my lord’s thus acknowledging, in no un- 
certain terms, Isabella as his kinswoman, the maiden herself 
proved that she was so. She flew into a truly Cinqmort passion. 
The news of Will’s long, silent attachment and public fight with 
her betrothed had not appeared to agitate her. We could not 
see, therefore, why Frank’s prattle, which in any case only the ill- 
natured even pretended to take seriously, should send her clean 
out of her senses. If it was suggested that she should set foot 
outside Smithy Yard, she threw herself on the floor in a fit of 
fury and shame and sobbing refusal. 

4 Your locking yourself away at home will not stop folk “ think- 
ing this and saying that ” about you, daughter. It is high time 
you learned folk will think and talk no matter what you will or 
won’t do,’ Elizabeth tried to reason with her; and Luke added, 
‘ Besides which it is not at all certain that they have nothing more 
serious than yourself to talk about in these grave times.’ 

But this only made the girl carry on worse than ever; she had 
made up her mind that she wanted her father to dismiss Frank 
and force him to make public recantation. ‘ It you will not punish 
him for injuring my fair repute,’ she wept and stamped her foot, 
‘the world must think that what he said is true! If you love 
me, if you do not hate me, you must do this, Father! ’ 

‘ She is overwrought, what with the wedding preparations and 
the bygone years of waiting,’ Elizabeth said apologetically. 

4 In sooth the girl must think there has never been such a thing 
as a wedding before! Cannot you see, Isabella, that if I did as 
you ask, then folk would think, not only that there was some 
truth in Frank’s story, but that there is a good deal more behind 
it? I tell you it would be said everywhere that you lay with 
all three lads — nay, Elizabeth, it is time for some plain speaking. 
Her grandmother is right, and Juliana’s ways with headstrong 
maidens are wanted in this house— ay, Elizabeth, I must say 
it ’ 

‘Do you see how you cause discord between your father and 
me? You would deserve it if we broke off this match in which 
we have indulged you as surely parents never did.’ 

‘ Ay,’ Isabella stormed, ‘ send me to be a nun, then, since you 
prefer that wicked braggart to me! ’ 

4 How should I not prefer him that has never proved undutiful 
to me, where his obligations as my servant are far smaller than 

J ours as my daughter? That he is a braggart I and everyone 
ave known since long before he grew to manhood To punish 
him for that would be like punishing you for the colour of the 
hair upon your head. You want him to be publicly disgraced 
for a word, admittedly false and annoying, he let fall in private — 
a word that cannot injure either you or me. I should be punish- 
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ing myself most of all if I were to dismiss him. Now let there 
be an end of this/ 

Isabella bided quietly until the next time Richard came to see 
them. 

Richard was an upright and good-looking young man, much 
the tallest among the Widowsons of his day, and lighter of com- 
plexion, his wholesome features rendered doubly pleasing by his 
frank and unassuming mien. His handclasp was strong without 
playful crushing, warm yet unsweating. We have said little about 
him because — well, because we never could find much to say 
about him. But that is not saying anything against him. If we 
have said more about Isabella’s love than about his, this is only 
natural, as in itself his love entailed no conflict. Once he had 
wooed and won her, there was nothing further for him to do 
but wait until she was given to him. 

Be that as it may; we will relate how Isabella challenged him 
to support her against her father, ‘For it is so, that I cannot 
live if Frank is to stay under the same roof as I. You may have 
thought I had forgotten, Father; but you c ce I am not a child 
whose mind is, different from clay to day/ 

‘ But mine is so, Luke replied. ‘ I olten change my mind. If 
it were not that I have grown to like this young man light well, 
and if it were not that I fairly yearn for the day that will make 
you a woman, Isabella — as God is my witness, I might even go 
to the trouble of calling off the marriage. So changeable am I 
that to-day, as you perceive, 1 cannot even find it in me to be 
very angry. Boredom is wonderfully calming. Now I will sa\ 
my last word in this matter. Our trade across the border is such 
that it will pay us to have a second counting-house and offices 
at Damcsbury; and it has long been talked of between myself 
and Frank that he is to move there eventually. Now I could 
send him thither sooner than I had intended — not as yet for 
good, mind you, but in preparation/ 

Isabella clapped her hands and started up to kiss her father. 
He lifted a restraining finger. 

‘ Wait. It will go hard against my grain to do this. Doubtless 
it is because you are your father’s daughter, that you care so 
much about whar others may think. But I, I would rather have 
it said of me that I ran away in fear of some person, than that 
I had driven someone from his house and home. I had rather 
be called coward than cruel. Which would you rather they called 
you — coward’s daughter or tyrant's? ' 

This was a masterstroke. Isabella sat mute, haggard with in- 
decision. ‘Richard I ' she appealed again. 

‘ Ay, what docs Richard say? ' Luke enquired, interested. 

‘I say/ Richard said slowly, ‘that if Frank leaves, Isabella, it 
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will go to show that you have no faith in your husband. I pray 
you will not think me ungrateful for all your goodness towards 
me. Master Luke — but what with my living at Smithy Yard 
after the wedding as it has been agreed, I shall look a poor fellow 
indeed if my wife continues to look to her father’s power to 
protect her/ 

Isabella looked more harrowed than ever. 

4 You see, daughter/ Luke chuckled, 4 that you have to choose 
between pining away, and being talked about as the daughter of 
a cruel man and wife of a weak/ 

So Isabella had to give in after all. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE FUGITIVES 

L uke consented to his second daughter's postulancy some 
little time beiorc Lady Philippa's death, which occurred in 
the year 1378. So the Abbess's last will made plain her assumption 
that Juliana Robinson would one day succeed her at Thirchester. 
Her personal property, most of whicn had been derived from the 
elder Lady Agnes's bequests, was to be equally divided between 
Lucy, the nunnery, and Masses in perpetuity for the testatrix and 
both the Ladies Agnes. 

Two other deaths had thinned the Cinqmort race. Baldwin’s 
heart had failed him in his sleep one night; and at last recog- 
nition of his faithful stewardship was wrung from Lord Hugh, 
in the shape of an effigy worthy of its position directly opposite 
that of Abbot William, on the north side of St. Hand’s nave. So 
the two unequal friends sleep in close symmetrv: albeit it is 
studious Balawin lies equipped with the gear of baronial des- 
cent, while the Abbot is depicted as a toyless, austere monk. 

Griselda Jolybody also lay at rest in the Cathedral, but she had 
only an engraved slab of stone. As before her demise there had 
been no talk of fetching Little Luke back to his parents' house, 
Elizabeth could not well refuse her sister-in-law, who went 
down on her knees that the child might be lent to her for a 
time. 

Little Luke was a cheerful young soul; at their parting Gervasc 
had tears in his eyes, while the child waved, smiling, until they 
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were out of sight. When his mother came to see him, at the 
Manor or at Treleller Court, he was enraptured; yet when she 
said good-bye he would simply return his attention to his every- 
day companions. Of his brothers and sisters he was well- 
acquainted only with Isabella, who took to visiting a good deal 
when first she enjoyed the married estate; his namesake father 
was to him little more than a myth; but his younger sisters at 
home hardly knew old Luke any better. Once she had extracted 
from Elizabeth a promise of annual payment for Little Luke’s 
food and clothing — for the principle of the thing, said the grand- 
mother — Juliana admitted that he gave less trouble than any 
child she had ever known, including Little John. As for the 
Widow Susannah, some of her latter-day oddities did in fact 
disappear after she had had the care of the child for a while. 

Nothing of great note sped or tainted the flowing continuity 
ol lives in Bedesford during this period which, as now we know, 
was yet one of growing, gravest moment to us all. Looking back, 
only the cattle murrain of 1380 stands out: but it was a strange 
disease that took off steers, oxen and bull calves, sparing females. 
I11 the end James Smith’s lean shaggy bidl remained sole hope 
of our herds’ iuture. Few of us caied to go farther afield with 
our cows, because ol the expense; for those were the days when 
that increased taxation, the rights and wrongs of which have 
never ceased being debated, began to be seriously felt. One 
subsequent explanation is that the young King needed money, 
not only for the wars, but also for building and kindred good 
works to adorn England and glorify her name among nations. 

Even it the King had gone round in person with his explana- 
tions, the people would have been no less discontented. It has 
also been said, after the event, that the smaller local lords re- 
imbursed themselves for the trouble of collecting what the 
Treasury decreed, gathering in something extra for their own 
coffers: we did not know about that then and do not know it 
now. All we know is that great want and desperation fell on 
many shires. 

As in the years after the Black Death, our country of Angle- 
mere was in slightly better case. We had St. Hand’s, and Luke’s 
cross-country and overseas trading; we had mild Alfred Widowson 
for Abbot and careless Hugh Cinqmort for overlord. Here is an 
odd thing for you: in the very days when almost everywhere 
else their harshness and rapacity caused the lords to be more 
and more violently hated, we disliked and feared ours rather less; 
neither his nature nor his government being much in evidence. 

We recalled a time when the Lollards Jiad astonished us by 
linking in the same breath matters spiritual and animally 
quotidian. Now the whole of England was doing so; and the 
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cause of the new poll tax was made one with that of transub- 
stantiation. John Wycliffe, it was said, had put up so devastating 
a fight when brought to trial at Westminster Abbey that bishops 
had drawn corporeal swords against the purely verbal attack with 
which he conducted his defence. How could the weakness and 
ulterior motives of their claims have been more clearly proven? 
The poll tax assessment struck the people as an act of defiance 
on the same bad rulers’ part, a bid to renew their power, which 
now stood identified with the theological assertion that conse- 
crated bread and wine change factually into God’s flesh and 
blood, as against symbolical interpretation. For those vampires 
sneered that the poll tax ought to please Wycliffe and Wyclimtes, 
who had ever preached all men’s equality in the sight of God, 
for that the assessment made no distinction between rich and 
poor — which was in fact what constituted its ruinous injustice. 
Think what it meant to poor men with large families, each 
member of which was priced at the same rate as those of the 
wealthiest and of the least prolific! 

News came to us always through the same channels : the pass- 
ing visitors of Dick and Stephen and, lately, a fresh tide of 
wanderers from various parts of the south. For in the south 
desperate deeds were beginning to be committed by hard-pressed 
communities to keep from being bled white; and by way ot pre- 
ventive measure men were gibbeted for a word or a frown: all 
these new wanderers were fugitives. None of them asked leave 
to stay, except one batch Dick and Young Will led into town one 
day in winter. 

There were four of them. Two were little more than youths, 
and it was the tallest, though not the eldest, whom the other 
three seemed to 'look up to with something very like meek 
obedience. He had a lean face with prominent cheekbones from 
which thick, flaccid skin drooped into folds flanking the mouth 
and a long wedge of chin. His eyes were small and black as 
currants and, like the little tufts in currants, the pupils appeared 
to project from the eyeballs. His head was entirely bald; never- 
theless he looked younger than the grey-haired fourth — although 
they told us it was only recent grief had bleached the latter so. 

They came from near Reading, Dick and Will informed us. 
The bald one and one of the youngsters had been used to catch 
and train hawks for their livelihood; the other two were char- 
coal burners, so that none of them was skilled in husbandry or 
mason's work. Dick might have been somewhat over-confident 
in promising them work and bread; but he rightly trusted their 
stories to elicit Christian compassion at the site. Their stories 
are of no importance; they were very sad. 

The Count-roller, a pious and upright Wastcside man whose 
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own father thirty years before had adopted the surname of New- 
come, enrolled the four unfortunates among the unskilled 
labourers without more than mentioning it to the monks after- 
wards. He was not mistaken in assuming that the Abbot would 
have agreed none ought to condemn these poor men to outlaw 
life, which inevitably must make Devil's vassals out of the most 
innocent victims in the end. In fact the Abbot was not asked. 
As far as possible he was left undisturbed to the completion of 
the ‘Life of St. Francis', in which he was immersed. Though 
we hardly ever saw him, we could visualize his beatific oblivion: 
Edwin had reached a similar stage. 

Edwin was then working on the image which has become 
known as ‘St. Francis-on-the-Shelf ', and which he had started 
years ago, his own private, uncommissioned offering to St. Hand's 
Cathedral. Wc had always known it would be his masterpiece, 
and one could tell he himself thought more of it than of his 
other works, although he always protested that, compared ro such 
things as die grasshopper-and -butterfly capital, this full-rounded 
figure was child's play. JIc thought he would be able to finish 
it this time; bn 4 that was not to be. 

The central tower of Jacob Tewsing’s design had risen to the 
height of its first storey, and there for the present it rested. Or 
rather, all other labour and ambition was suspended, in order that 
the tower might be left to rest. Bede's New Bridge, you may 
remember, was a model oi it. Master Colet had always said 
that the lateral emphasis upon a bridge unfitted it to serve as 
a pattern for an edifice whose whole meaning — not to speak of 
weight- -lay in its being perpendicular. Jacob had proved to the 
satisfaction of Abbot William and Bishop Jerome that stress 
and counter- thrust were fundamentally unaffected by any mere 
shifting of proportions, which would beget its own readjustments. 
Indeed there is, at Wells, we think it is, a not dissimilar structure. 
But at Clouds way we began to doubt that it would work. 

Not until long after the inventor's death had the tower grown 
sufficiently to ievcal weaknesses which caused it to lean over 
heavily upon surrounding masonry, so that neighbouring walls 
cracked and showed a tendency to outward yielding. Stephen 
Colet, who joked very rarely indeed, said at least the faulty tower 
had taught him more than he had previously realized remained 
for him to learn. At one time there had been hopes of saving 
it without sacrificing the purity of the central design, by adding 
to the buttresses wherever new signs of peril appeared, and at 
the same rate. Soon it was seen that if this were continued, a 
higgledy-piggledy forest of buttresses would result, completely 
enshrouding the core of the actual building, so that none but 
birds and angels could ever sec it. The only other way was to 
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shore up the tower from within, round about the central crossing, 
yet without allowing ties and struts to appear too blatantly for 
what they were. 

This was a problem which peculiarly lent itself to Brother 
Laurentius's solving. He hit on many a device to conceal from 
the eye the true nature of various, seemingly superficial decora* 
dons. But in the main he only planned the methods of dis- 
guising these afterthought-supports, Edwin being ordered to 
shape prototype patterns which the lesser masons then repeated 
many times and fitted together into vast continuous bands. We, 
or at least the experienced masters among us, should have seen 
even then how Jacob's grand concept was being spoilt and fretted 
by these ingenuities — as an untaught woman may smother her 
loveliness with a surfeit of ribbons and brooches, or draw atten- 
tion to the very blemishes she wishes thus to hide. The truth is 
that to the last wc refused to acknowledge what our eyes surely 
told us. We were not accustomed to seeing any building schemes 
go wrong here at St. Hand's. In the face of every difficulty and 
need of accidental resource, the Cathedral had gone from strength 
to strength, beauty to beauty, ever since it had been begun. 
Yet every one of us that had ever made so much as a stool or 
spindle knew it in Ills heart of hearts that there is no correcting 
mistakes by means of lavish ornamentation. More than that, we 
were all initiated in the craftsman's-truth that the temptation 
to apply such meaningless flourishes is in itself a warning to stop, 
consider and, probably, reject and start afresh. 

Now it happened that a kind ol border had been decided on. 
to go round the tower's four sides half-way up the first storey. 
The riddle here was how to prevent this band from creating a 
break in the waifs longitudinal mouldings, which rejoiced the 
upward gaze and drew it on into infinity. Edwin was hoping to 
carve the frieze segments into corresponding, rounded, vertical 
fissures, to stress rather than interrupt the soaring trend. He had 
not only to determine the happiest mixture of contrast and 
similitude, bur must also bear in mind that other hands than 
his were going to execute the majority of identical segments. So' 
he tried out different sorts of stone against samples of the main 
fabric. 

At his desire another load of assorted blocks was conveyed to 
him on the back of one of the lalconcrs from Reading* Edwin 
had not seen much of them; low in the order of labouners, they 
naturally consorted mostly with their own kind. Oncd he had 
seen them settled, even Dick took very little notice of them. 

The hodman staggered under the excessive burden; his legs and 
hands shook after he had put it down. 

* Stay a moment and rest, friend,' Edwin said, 1 you will find a 
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ladle hooked to the rim of that butt— you can do with a drink 
to put new heart into you/ 

‘Thanks, Edwin of Bedesford,’ said the other— rather loudly, 
so Edwin's assistant thought. He looked up on hearing a curious 
little choking sound, ana started forward, but the baH hodman 
was before him and caught Edwin in his arms. But the dizzi- 
ness seemed to leave the little man as swiftly as it had come; 
and Edwin struggled to free himself. The assistant could not hear 
what Edwin said, as the hodman out-talked him: 

‘ Poor old man, you have been worked too hard. Rather than 
think of others in your kindness of heart, you should look to your 
own health, as clearly it is time you did. For wherever I go 
and wherever I look and ask, “ Who made this? ” they answer 
me, “Edwin Widowson, one-time woodworker,” so that on the 
first day I begged them to point you out to me. Ay, they said, 
he yonder is our present Lord Abbot's humble father, and I 
marvelled and praised Our Lord God for that there are still 
such things as good fortune and virtue's reward in this vale of 
tears. How proud you must be of your son in his greatness! ' 

Edwin had, succeeded in thrusting the hodman aside; the 
assistant wondered at the brusquencss of one who usually took 
pains to bear him courteously towards folk he might have had 
a right to account his inferiors. ‘ Why should I be proud? His 
greatness, as you call it, has nothing to do with me. His greatness 
of heart, ay, that is another matter — but that has nothing to do 
with me either. While for his sake I must rejoice in his position, 
it would be no grief to me were he to lose it. And neither, I 
know well, would it hurt him— good man that he is, and mar- 
vellously gifted ' 

‘There is not much can hurt such a one,' the hodman agreed 
obsequiously, ‘save perhaps the loss of his father? Particularly 

if such loss w'ere incurred under certain circumstances ' he 

broke off and slapped himself across the mouth. ‘You must 
forgive me, good Master Edwin; my mind still runs on the kind 
of thing I have so recently escaped. I am older than I look, you 
know; I find it slow work to become accustomed to this new and 
better way of life. You that have made sure of salvation by 
helping this great church ever since the friars started it — good 
and kindly as you arc, I know you feel right glad every time 
some poor sinner like myself is given the same opportunity, even 
if it be somewhat late in the day, sometimes. . . . Another thing 
I find as I grow older : my memory is dimmer every day. Is it 
the same with yours? ’ 

‘No,' said Edwin, ‘it is not. Do you talk of salvation? I will 
tell you this. To have seen and watched all that I have, to 
have been able to build, help guard, this fair monument to 
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Faith and Divine Mercy, is — I mean it would be — well worth 
eternal damnation/ 

4 None could say fairer than that, Master Edwin/ said the hod- 
man with a smile, and went his way. 

‘Did you know him, Edwin? ’ the assistant asked. 

‘No/ 

‘Are you not feeling well this day, Master Edwin? Belike 
you are sickening for something? ' 

‘No. I am as well as usual/ 

With that the younger man had to be content. 


CHAPTER 4 

THE ROYAL OFFER 


I sabella did not allow her grandmothei to foiget that slit 
was a meic artisan’s wife. She made a point of dressing accord- 
ingly, and with a severe, nun-like modesty such as few nuns 
inflict on themselves. Alter the manner of the newly wed, she 
also did everything she could without impropriety to make her- 
self look older. 

Richard, it must be said, conducted himscli admit ably i'* Luke\ 
son-in-law and lodger. lie had lost nothing of his unruffled 
candour, daily Walked the long way to and lrom Clouds way 
Waste, although Smithy Yard could well have spared a horse lor 
his use, and towards Luke as well as everybody else behaved 
with the same ingenuous freedom as before. Few could have 
maintained it so, particularly at Juliana’s house, where his mother 
and father weie among the serving-folk. Many a man would 
have either cringed or swaggered, il not before the mistress, at 
least before the humble parents themselves. 

At the end of Bedesford’s great Whitsuntide fair of 1381, ol 
which Smithy Yard had borne the brunt as regards the housing 
of visiting merchants, Juliana bade the whole family to a feast, 
that thev too might know it had been a holiday scasbn. Bess 
came with Elizabeth, whose youngest son, named Jude after 
Luke's father's brother, was a babe in arms; sickly Margaret, too, 
ever needed watching, especially at meal-times. 

‘Margaret looks bile-green as usual/ the grandmother re- 
marked, according to her fixed habit of addressing a word to 
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each of her descendants on arrival. Bess patted the child, her 
sense of justice outraged so that it overcame her everlasting dis- 
taste of Margaret’s clammy skin and death’s-head eyes and 
nostrils. 

‘Margaret,’ said Elizabeth, smiling at the child, ‘will outlive 
all her generation. She will be as the cracked pot; will you not, 
my daughter? ’ Margaret answered ‘ Yes,’ with listless gravity. 

4 You should have suckled her yourself, as you did your elder 
children and this my sensible newest grandson that would not 
be fobbed off with nurse’s milk, nor cow’s, nor ewe’s. None of 
the others was so fat and handsome at his age, Elizabeth — even 
though you would not have him christened Gervase or Hugh, 
but chose to commemorate some low-born Fleming nobody has 
ever heard of.’ 

‘I did not feed Peter, nor Little Luke, nor Alicia,’ Elizabeth 
pointed out, with an odd, fearful side-glance at the praised infant. 
‘On the other hand, I did nurse John that died.' 

Juliana was diverted to ask alter her two eldest grandsons; 
Robin fared still with the Icelander, but Peter had left the sea 
to follow sorry? German merchant burgher of one of the big 
northern free Cxties. 

‘He made up his mind to this all by himself/ Luke said 
proudly, ‘ and alone he went to parley with his new master and 
arranged everything, which included also parting from Master 
van Slraatcn without ill feeling. God keep and preserve and 
prosper both our sons out in the world. Ay, thank God we hear 
from them as oft as can well be expected. Last year we had 
tidings from Robin on three separate occasions; and this year 
already we have had a letter from each. I am glad we sent 
them to school, after all. It is pleasanter by far to get letters 
which you know their own hands wrote; hired scribes like to write 
different words from those that arc dictated, so that the screed 
might come irom anyone, and the script cannot reassure you that 
the authors arc truly in good health as they claim to be. I meant 
to bring them along to show you, Mother-in-law/ 

‘ There is another letter I would give a great deal to see/ Juliana 
said after a pause. 

4 Oh?’ 

‘Yes. Unless it is not true, this new rumour Young Frank 
has set going about you. If it be a lie, it is my duty to let you 
know; if it be true, it is I to whom information is owing/ 

‘ Well, what is it? ’ Luke asked, smiling a little. 

‘ They say that the King, through Lord Jerome, has offered to 
borrow money from you, Luke. They say that you have refused. 
They say you would have been made a noble, had you accepted. 
But you would not have refused — I can hear myself how impos- 
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sible it sounds. I beg your pardon, Luke; I should have known 
better than to waver in my disbelief/ 

Luke’s smile had broadened. 'It is true all the same. You 
do not think Frank would gossip against my interests? He has 
not spread this behind my back, either. Though I have refused, 
I confess I deemed it useful for the fact of such an offer to 
become known/ He laughed. 

4 Let me make sure I understand. Do you mean to tell me you 
really declined such an honour — the double honour of being 
put m the way of serving your King, and of becoming one of 
his nobles — and thus restoring to the family I founded what it 
lost because of whom I wedded? ’ So great was Juliana’s agita- 
tion that she even vented it in detraction of John Trefeller. 

4 1 deemed the honour too expensive, Juliana. Firstly, I should 
not wonder if the offer of nobility were to have stood me in lieu 
of interest. Secondly, placed as I am. with so many sons to start 
in life and daughters to dower, not to mention those whom God 
may yet send us, with shares in so many ventures over and 
above the overseas wool trade and inland cloth manufacture- 
placed as I am, and knowing what I know, I should be worse 
than a fool to let myself be flattered, tempted, or even scolded 
into this/ 

4 What, then, do you know that nobody else knows? ’ Juliana 
drummed the table with her knuckles. 

4 The evidence is there for all to sec, though all may not have 
the wit to add it up. This King that we have now, Juliana, is 
none so safe upon' his throne. God knows whether by this time 
next year we shall not have another sitting there. He needs 
money all too badly — else would he not risk his crown with this 
poll tax. You khow as well as I that to lend to the over-needy 
is unsound business dealing. If one wants to do that, I say, then 
one ought to give away all one has and divide it among the 
poor. Admittedly that would be pious. Yet I mind you did not 
act so yourself, when you had children to provide for. To lend 
to the great, and lose, is folly without saving grace. Since time 
out of mind the goldsmiths of London and the merchants 
the Staple have been the moneylenders to the Crown. The Kiftg 
would not turn to such as me if the old source were not running 
dry. And this means that goldsmiths and Staplers have reason 
to believe a new loan will not save him, so that they *would cut 
their losses rather than increase them. In which case it is prob- 
able they already have another king in view. So I might lose 
my life as wpll as my money. No, no, Juliana/ 

Juliana glared at him. 4 If all others forsake him, that surely 
is all the more reason to stand by him — poor young Kingl You 
have sons of about his age: take care that others may not 
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deal by them as their father does by his anointed sovereign. 
What do you say, Little John? See, Little John says the same 
as I. So does Susannah. Every right-thinking person will. I 
never heard such heartless, unmanly, miserly talk — talk of losing 
your life : at least you might leave a baronetcy to your heir ! ' 

4 Be quiet. Mother/ Elizabeth interposed, 4 and you too, Luke. 
He talks like that to tease you, and also because he is such a 
modest man. He has made himself what he is. He does not need 
to be ennobled. He is too proud to want it — he cannot want any- 
thing that one must kneel to accept. For his father’s sake, too, 
a poor run-away ’ 

Little John guffawed : 4 If I know anything of people, his father 
would be happier than anyone to see his son with spurs and a 
coat of arms! Look at Jeanne and her Abbot son, and Meg and 
Geoffrey with their Richard! ’ 

Luke stopped shaking his head at Elizabeth and turned to 
his brother-in-law. 4 You might he right, were he alive to-day— 
God rest him. But he died thirty-five years ago. He died in state 
of grace. Added to which, I have had so many Masses said for 
him, he is alrnc^t certainly out of purgatory by now. So he will 
by now be wiser, purer, better than any mortal man. I know that 
he will think as I do in this matter. I know he wfill understand 
that his son means to honour him/ 

4 We cannot disprove that any more than you can prove it/ 
Juliana sneered. 4 All I can say is, 1 shall never again dare to 
look Lord Jerome in the face — the way my son-in-law received 
his kindness/ 

4 In bringing me to the King’s notice, Ix>rd Jerome hoped to 
be kind to none but himself. Have you ever thought how serious 
and how frequent the troubles in the south must be, for us to 
hear about them all the time? There arc many men like me 
among the would-be rebels; and this is part of an attempt to 
buy us off. We all know how much Anglemerc owes to Lord 
Jerome’s ambitions! And now, just when it looked as if they 
were about to be realized, the state of the country and the King’s 
coffers made them pass him over at the last moment and appoint 
Sudbury Archbishop and Chancellor. Archbishops can be dc- 

J oscd the same as kings. I was to have been a pawn in Lord 
erome’s game against Sudbury. Now tell me that it is uncharit- 
able of me, to decline to be used in such a manner! ’ 

4 And so it is uncharitable/ Juliana said stoutly. 

Luke said to Elizabeth in bed that night: 4 You know, it will 
not surprise me if your mother is turning over in her mind some 
scheme of writing to Lord Jerome ana proposing to take my 
place, on similar terms. I doubt if I got it into her head that 
it is not purely a question of money-lending/ 
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* But Luke, how can you be so sure that you arc right? jsj 0 
one has told you so; you have only worked it out like this in your 
own mind. While you may be right, you may just as likely be 
wrong, it seems to me. So tangled a web of double-dealing as 
vou lay at Lord Jerome's door — I marvel that an honest man 
like you can think out such things, let alone be so confident that 
they are true! ’ 

* if I could not, there would not be such merit in my being 
honest/ Luke yawned. ‘You will sec. One way or the other 
e 'cuts will prove me right.’ 

‘ Av. because you will explain it to us, how they have proved 
you right ! One" way or the other, indeed! You do not giu 
yourscll niggardly margin! * 

‘Wait and sec, wait and see, my love.* 

•About Frank, Luke: he is still to go this week? ’ 

‘Certainly. Why do you ask?’ 

‘ Mother "said something — that my lord is set on stopping him 
She said they had words at the lair." Dn you know about That? ' 

‘Yes, I know. Frank behaved foolishly. Faithful and shrewd 
as he is, I shall not he *orry when he is out ol the way foi 
a while There are times when I too find him trying. . . . Hut let 
us go to sleep.’ 


* * * 

Luke could have told his wile more about Frank's clash with 
my lord. For one thing he did not wish to distress hci, lor 
another he leared she might try to persuade him to keep Frank 
at Bcdcsford alter all. And he was not at all sure that the 
firmness of his resolve was not mere obstinacy, so that he shrank 
from exposing it to further attack. True, his decision was backed 
by the be<-t oi reasons: but he had lived long enough to have 
encountered all too many instances of even such good reasons 
merely nourishing what had sprung from more obscure roots, 
beyond reasoning. And obstinacy, he had ever been wont to 
declare, is the sham-strength of the weak. 

For thirty years he had laughed at people predicting his decline. 
Now he had begun to think the prophets would have the last 
laugh after all. He had begun to feel as he looked; though he 
did not feel exactly sick, he felt his strength on the wane, his 
health namelcssly failing. He put it down to approaching sen- 
escence, and determined to give it the lie and thus stave it off. 
He had a nagging suspicion that his firmness, in regard to both 
the royal offer and the disposal of Frank, was such a means of 
counterfeiting vigour, or even another herald of crabbed old age. 

Strange to relate, that year's Whitsun Fair, signal for riot, blood- 
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shed and conflagration in so many English towns and villages, 
was a particularly happy one in Bedesford. The sun shone 
brightly in a blue sky faintly veined v'th white, and the still- 
young verdure everywhere glistened as though varnished. There 
had not been such a multitude of booths, pedlars, musicians and 
tumblers since the Consecration, no doubt because unrest was 
said to be brewing throughout Norfolk, and many who had meant 
to attend the fairs there had spread over Anglcmerc instead. 
The market-place and green commons w^re thronged; and the 
monks, the friars and the parish guilds had turned out in splen- 
did processions with untold banners, several of them new. We 
were delighted when there came a fourth procession from the 
Manor, with yet more banners, flags and pennants, and horses 
plumed with may and birch leaves. My lord himself, decked 
in lambent violet and emerald and lime greens that combined 
with a hat of flaming orange into a wonder of brilliance, seemed 
in most affable humour. Gervase was away, perhaps that 
accounted for it; in any event, even Lord Hugh’s heart must have 
been warmed h" the townsfolk’s unaflectcd, unexpectedly glad 
welcome on this his lirst public appearance for a long time. 

You must understand that the bandying of jeers between 
henchmen and townsfolk was a long-established comention of 
manners, not necessarily charged with special malice. Our 
greetings that day took the usual form, and were returned in 
kind. But Frank must have said something ratlu-r more pointed 
and cutting. He was in a state of high elation because of his 
impending departure Luke hastened after his steward, but was 
too late to hear Frank’s actual words: he and the henchmen 
were already embroiled in right serious vituperation. The din 
was so great that nobody besides the contestants heard precisely 
what was said. By Lhc time Luke reached them, my lord fad 
joined in, and Frank was answering him back. 

4 Master Robinson ! ’ My lord turned to him, his face strain* a 
and voice twanging as if someone were shaking him by the 
shoulders, ‘For the sake of the kinship between us I will warn 
and appeal to you before I take action. This young man here 
tells me he is about to remove to Damesborough, in your service. 
I cannot recall that my permission was asked, nor that I waived 
my right to a removal fine. Frank Oxerd is bound to me as 
the son of his parents. That I was lenient on their reappearance 
here and forbore to mark them for life as runaways, by no means 
signified that I relinquished my claim to them. You are no 
doubt aware that there is a law forbidding the appren 1 icing of 
villeins’ children to any trades; perhaps, because I made no 
demur against your taking him into your c< mting-house, you 
thought that / was unaware of it? Perhaps it happened to suit 
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me at the time to put nothing in the way of his training — since 
I realized that my brother Baldwin could not live for ever. To 
be sure, there can no longer be any question of Frank's suc- 
ceeding to the stewardship of Cinqmort Manor. But neither can 
I allow the impression to prevail that I am content to have my 
rights and power flouted. I must command you, Luke Robinson, 
to find some other man, freeborn, to set over your Damcsbury 
house/ 

Both Frank and Luke had been trying to interrupt him, the 
former with passionate reiteration or his parents’ enfranchise- 
ment. Now his master made the point for him, and added that 
it was impossible to send anyone but Frank. 

4 Impossible, do you call it? ’ Lord Hugh cried, at white heat. 
'Impossible, is it? all the world knows why. Because in this 
manner you have bound yourself to stop the mouth of your 
daughter's low-born paramour that debauched her before she was 
out of her nonage — like mother, like daughter — since you your- 
self did not mind taking our present fine Lord Abbot’s leavings 
when you married — ay, and it is only Jane you had to thank for 
it that your wife did not succeed in putting you under the sod 
twenty years ago — no wife of mine should have tried the like 
and lived — ay, they tell me, at home you arc not so manful as 
out here in the market-place ’ 

Nobody, ever, had had the courage or unkindness to refer to 
the story of St. Uncumbcr in any of the Robinsons’ hearing. 

‘ Your wife,’ said Luke into the awful pause, ‘ did not need to do 
anything at all to.be murdered by him that was her protector 
before God and men. You can no more sway me with insults 
than with threats. God be thanked, the days are past when you 
and your like CQuld override or pervert the Law of the land 
and get your every desire without more effort than a word or 
two * requires. I would advise you, lord of Bedcsford, to shout 
less loudly about your power — lest the echo tell you how much 
it has dwindled.’ 

Lord Hugh struggled in grim silence against several of his men 
who were risking their lives for his, stopping his upraised sword. 
For him to have slain an unarmed townsman of Luke’s standing 
in the midst of outnumbering crowds, would have meant death, 
not long delayed by the Manor folk’s superior weapons. Luke 
faced him for a moment; then, without bowing, turned and went 
off with his steward. But he was very wroth with Frank too and 
did not speak a word to him all that day. 

He thought it wise to tell his wife that he had been there, as 
she was bound to hear of that; his hope that nobody would have 
the heart to tell her more, was not betrayed. 

Neither did his reading of Juliana’s mind prove too inaccurate. 
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However, it had not occurred to him that instead of writing she 
would herself go all the way to London; nor would he or any- 
one else have thought it possible for her to complete all pre- 
parations and make off before any hint of this reached Smithy 

Juliana said to Geoffrey Widowson, when they were well on 
the London road: ‘How surprised they will be, my daughter 
and her husband 1 He knows me well — none better since Jane left 
us — but he did not know me when first wc went travelling to- 
gether, you and I, eh, my Geoffrey? ’ 

‘No, Mistress/ her grey-haired steward said, smiling from ear 
to ear. ‘Indeed it is just like old limes. I could fancy myself 
young/ 

‘I am young again! ' Juliana cried. ‘Would that they could 
sec me! Oh, would that I could see them! Ah, now they will 
be grieved and anxious! * 

As to this she was perfectly right. 

‘Poor Mother, she must have gone out ol her mind; wc shall 
never see her again, my heart tells me! And she ne\cr even 
gave us thC'ChAucc of saying, God speed and bless you! * 

‘It makes my blood run cold, to think of her out on the roads/ 
Luke agreed, pushing his fingers into his hair under the hood, 
‘in the midst of these latest upheavals/ 

‘ Kent, methinks, is on the other side of London? * Little John 
ventured. ‘For Suffolk at least should by now lie well behind 
her/ 

‘Ay, but all Cambridge and Hertfordshire are up in arms as 
well/ Luke said impatiently. ‘I wonder you dare open your 
mouth at all, brother-in-law, since it was in your hands to pre- 
vent her going, or at least to let us know! There is no excuse 
whatsoever for your witlessness and greed — she at least wants 
the honours for you, not for herself! ’ 

* You talk as though you did not know Mother ! ' Little John 
defended himself, not without justice. ‘In the -past, whenever 
you have wanted me to do or not-do anything, have you not 
always relied on her making me? And I had it all again — all 
she did soon after the Black Death, ere ever she had you or Jane 
to help her. Travel, she says, was much more unsafe in those 
days than it can be now. She said, if none outraged her then, 
they will not do so now that she is an old woman; and it sounded 
reasonable to me ’ 

‘You and she both, you never think beyond rape and such- 
like! Hunchbacked as she is, she never thinks men might slay 
her for other treasure! * 

‘ But she said surely I could not think her such a fool that she 
would take the money with her * 
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‘She said! None the less the gold is gone, and it was only 
when you could not find it that you came bleating at last to us, 
is it not so? Any other man would have gone after her first * 

‘ Why don’t you go after her, then? ’ 

‘Because it is too late now. Had I no family, I would still 
try it just the same/ 

‘ I have Susannah to look after ! ’ Little John shouted, much 
aggrieved. 

At this the others had to laugh, and the more enraged little 
John showed himself, the more they must laugh, until, ceasing 
cxhaustedly, they were incapable of resumed severity. 

‘Mother ever kept her guardian angels busy/ Elizabeth said, 
drying her mirth-bedewed eyes. ‘ I trow they will enjoy being 
back in harness! I trow they will do their best. We have been 
talking as my uncle might at the Manor: likening farmers and 
artisans, people like ourselves and all our friends, to brute rabble 
and wild beasts! Had matters gone that way here in Bedesford, 
would not you have been among the rebels, Luke? Mother is 
small and weak and white of hair, and she has no charters to be 
wrested from her. Once in London — yes, I trust her to make 
her way through fire and flood, il she is set on it — she will have 
none less than the Bishop to protect her.’ 

‘ And who will protect the bishops, pray? ’ 

* Their holy office, surely. The Lord God/ 

‘ Neither protected Benedetto of Friggsby, who by all accounts 
was an honest man. St. Thomas of Canterbury, too, was, I 
would say, a holier archbishop than Sudbury — whe^happens to be 
responsible for the poll tax ’ 

‘ In that case I hope it is true, what you were for ever telling 
us, that Lord Jefome himself wanted to be Archbishop, so that 
people will not count him among the Lord Sudbury’s friends/ 

‘ The Devil argue with a woman ! ’ Luke said, for honour’s sake; 
it was plain his wife had more or less convinced him. ‘Be sure 
to remember all these arguments, Elizabeth, when Isabella comes 
to hear of the peril her Richard’s parents stand in! ’ 



CHAPTER 5 

JULIANA IN LONDON 


N obody, excepting Luke in the licat of the moment, evinced 
surprise that Little John had kept his mother's secret. 
She had him and his hapless wife so firmly under her thumb 
that, directly she was gone, they missed the pressure, and instead 
of enjoying their freedom, were in a constant flutter ol indecision. 

For making all ready in practice Meg and Geoffrey had been 
responsible, their task encumbered by the need to keep the other 
housefolk out of it. These two Widowsons had become more 
and more abjectly subservient to the Mistress ever since the mar- 
riage of their son to her granddaughter. It seems their guilty 
conscience was persuaded that in strictly carrying out this dubious 
behest of her? they were given the chance of repairing the hurt 
which kinship with Richard had dealt the house of Trefcller. 
Albeit the rest of the household could not but realize something 
out of the ordinary was aloot, Juliana’s servants were not accus- 
tomed to question her or run to get outside advice on her doings. 

Juliana left Anglemere before dawn, the day which saw the 
first rioting at Dartford. Her son and daughter-in-law continued 
to obey her injunctions, giving out that she was sick and they and 
Meg nursing her, until the evening of the seventh, when Bedes- 
ford learnt of the wildfire events- to be sure, by then a variety oJ 
rumours sought to account lor Geoffrey’s disappearance, and the 
housefolk of Trefcller Court wondered whether Juliana were dead 
and what gain her son expected to derive from postponing the 
announcement. And by then the Suffolk risings, if they had not 
engulfed her company, made a barrier for her against pursuing 
relatives. 

On the sixth day of June John Ball was freed by main force 
from the Archbishop’s prison in Canterbury, and Rochester 
Castle was sacked. Some say it was on the seventh, some the ninth 
or tenth, that the hundred thousand Kentishmen gathered round 
Wat Tyler of Essex and John Hales of Mailing. 

You may well ask how the news reached us so speedily : every- 
body marvelled at it then, and the question has never been 
answered to this day. If we could not penetrate the means and 
ways of the Great Society, nobody ever will. They may have 
used beacons of a sort, or communicated through a standing 
chain of spies all over the country. Afterwards every attempt was 
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made to find out about this and perchance explain the terrifying 
simultaneity of the rebellions. Either none ever betrayed it, or 
else the inquisitioners judged it wisest to suppress what they 
discovered. . . . 

Geoffrey was not so well-versed in driving horses as in directing 
ox teams. Howbeit he got in good practice before ever the wagon, 
with his wife and mistress inside, was held up in the districts of 
vociferous assembly. Naught worse befell them than occasional, 
cursory search and general harangue. Later on they sometimes 
passed or cut across long trains of men ol all ranks, singing, 
shouting, armed with clubs and scythes and pitchforks, with 
long-bows and even with swords. But they had a sufficiency of 
their own food with them, dependent on roadside hamlets only 
for water, and Juliana wished neither to turn back nor to delay 
and so purposely refrained from making enquiries. 

Bear in mind that we, like the Widowsons, are being wise and 
knowing a long time alter these c\cnts. Caught up therein, how 
could the party lrom Bedesford fully appreciate just what was 
happening, and on what a scale? A man struggling to keep his 
head above drowning waves little knows how large or small an 
area they may co\er. Juliana reached I>ondon by afternoon on 
the Tuesday, June the eleventh, just ahead ol the Essex-mcn 
who marched upon the city on one side of the winding River 
Thames, while the men of Kent advanc cd along the other. She had 
heard a great deal about the multitudinous seething of London 
town, its slow torrents of traffic and trades, so that she accepted 
the turmoil calmly. Her steward and his wife by long-standing 
habit lived encased within their mistress’s mood as in a cradling 
glass shell interposed between them and external circumstances. 
Her calm made # them impervious to affright, just as her wrath 
would have made them tremble in paradisiacal peace. Now, too, 
language difficulties supervened; they never even realized until 
much later that the gates and bridges of London were all closed 
behind them only a few minutes after their entry, unchallenged, 
in a turbulent sweep of crowd and chaos which, innocents that 
they were and country-cousins resolved not to be astonished, 
they failed to recognize. 

‘How they shout! It is a wonder they can understand each 
other ! How they throng and jostle and battle for right of way ! 
It is a miracle they ever get anywhere, any of them,’ Juliana, peep- 
ing through the cart-hood, said to Meg in a censorious tone. 
‘Still, no doubt they are used to it. When we look at an ant 
heap, wc cannot tell how its milling to and fro is ordered. 
Geoffrey! halt in the nearest spot where there is room. It were 
foolish to go on another step without asking the way/ 

They did not find it at all easy to arrest attention, and there- 
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alter to make themselves understood. Even then the name oi 
Rocquefeuilles was received blankly. At length Juliana thought 
of mentioning that the Bishop of Anglemere also held office at 
the Treasury, whereupon they got a surfeit of directions, inas- 
much as they did not know except by name any one of the 
numerous, world-famous landmarks their informants took for 
granted. 

Can you wonder that they thought less and less of the up- 
heaval round about, whose extent they had not means of gauging: 
all taken up with the profuse grandeur of London ana its 
diversity of fine buildings, gardens, streets, trades, filth, unheard- 
of water conduits and innumerable shapely churches? Have 
you ever been to London? It is said to be like nothing else on 
earth. 

The Treasury was likewise in an uproar; whether the place were 
being got ready for a siege or whether its vaults were being 
emptied of their contents for safe keeping. Lord Jerome w*ts 
not there; eventually someone offered to guide them to the 
Bishop’s palace, at exorbitant recompense. It was not far: the 
shameless guide grinned openly. 

Rocquefeuilles Palace was exceedingly large and handsome — 
another surprise: since it looked like an emperor’s court rather 
than the abode of a man scarce anyone seemed ever to have heard 
of. Surely so great a building must be known to all Londoner 
at least by name? The guide chuckled when Juliana asked him : 
apparently the palace was indeed well known, but under an old 
name, Mandevillc House, which had already weathered and 
resisted a number ol successive occupants. Apparently the efforts 
ot Lord Jerome and his retainers to substitute ‘Rocquefeuilles' 
for 4 Mandeville ’ were a standing joke about the neighbourhood. 
Twenty years they had lived here, and were still trying. At the 
massive, ornamented entrance the liveried robber left the party 
to its own devices and the distrustlul courtesies of the Bishop’s 
door-keeper and guards. 

So their troubles as yet were by no means at an end. It took 
Juliana a deal of sharp talking before the major-domo was induced 
to come out and do the honours of the house. He called for 
servants to unload what he took to be Juliana’s gifts to the Bishop, 
but she directed that the wagon be left as it was for the present, in 
the inner courtyard, asking only that the horses be seen to. 
Although the courtyard was teeming with people, no one had 
made a move towards the horses, a breach of manners unique 
in Juliana’s experience. 

The hall floor was covered in patterned tiles, and the benches 
round the walls were of carved stone. The major-domo offered 
them refreshments, but Juliana deemed it bad enough to be left 
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awaiting the Bishop in the public hall, without eating and drink- 
ing on what at home would be styled the beggars* benches. 

They sat in a row, she and Meg and Geoffrey, the marble cold 
gradually diffused throughout their bodies. They moved nothing 
save their eyes, darting glances of would-be haughty suspicion at 
the occupants of other benches. But those others moved often; 
they were not waiting, merely taking brief spells ol rest and 
consultation: monks and squires and minions of all kinds, fre- 
quently rejoining the ceaseless back-and-lorth between the arched 
doorways. 

At long last there was heightened commotion at the main 
entrain e, and Lord Jerome strode in, his head swivelling irom 
side to side as different messengers importuned his ear without 
staying his progress or dispersing his retinue, composed of chap- 
lain, scribe, page and three henchmen heavily armed. Juliana 
precipitated herself oft the bench and was mollified by his recog- 
nizing her and irately roaring for the chamberlain. 

‘I commend your seeking refuge with me, Mistress,* he said, 
extending his ring finger for her kiss. *1 am glad you thought 
of it betimes, ere my palace be filled with others having less claim 
on my protection. Much as I should like to, I cannot now attend 
to you myself. But I will bid them make ready one of the guest 
chambers. Now if you will pardon me * 

But Juliana would not let him pass. ‘ Reverend Lord, be so 
gracious as to listen to me. I do not think that we shall need 
to put you to any inconvenience. Ii T might speak to you privily, 
without delay. . . .* 

The Bishop frowned; but no doubt he thought tnat to speak to 
him with such assurance, she too must be a harbinger of grave 
ajid urgent, perhaps secret news. Stranger instruments had been 
employed. 'Come you with me then, Mistress Trefeller. None 
the less must you allow me to have all made ready for you and 
yours — where else would you go at this hour? We are having 
early curfew.’ 

'That is what I want to tell you,* Juliana replied as soon as 
they were alone in a small, bare, vaulted ante-chamber. ‘ I want 
you to take me to the Royal Palace straightway, Reverend Lord — 
for it will do the poor King good to hear that I have expressly 
hastened hither with the loan which my graceless son-in-law 
refused to furnish.* 

‘ My dear Mistress,’ the Bishop said after a pause. 1 What arc 
you thinking of? You cannot be serious? Money is the last and 
least of the King’s thoughts this eventide. You cannot mean 
to tell me that it is this errand has brought you all the way to 
London? And that you have come all this way entirely unscathed? 
I can only say St. Hand has wrought another miracle. The 
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whole south is in revolt. London is like an ant heap one has 
thrust a stick into ’ 

4 That is what I likened it to, myself 1 * Juliana said with fleeting 

P leasure. 4 And that is why I think I come most timely with my 
Lomage and my offering to the poor young King. I shall gladden 
his heart, showing that there are some rally to the cause of 
Christian order. I shall gladden his eyes with full cheering 
sight! * Before he could prevent her, she was at the great oak 
door, dragging it open with all her strength, and called for Meg 
and Geoffrey to bring in one of the woolsacks. 4 To say 44 money , 
as you do, with easy contempt, and to see what I have got here, 
arc two different things/ she panted, slashing at the bale with 
Geoffrey’s knife. 4 Look, Lord Jerome! Look, and tell me again 
that the sight would not rejoice and hearten the King! * 

The hoard of hard, bright gold coins, shining from out the 
masses of raw grey wool, in truth looked wonderfully rich and 
fair. ‘There arc five more bales like this one in the cart! * 
Some of the Bishop’s people, who had pressed in behind the 
Widowson pair and formed a living wedge in the door, uttered 
gasps of respeft. The Bishop crossed himself, with eloquent looks 
at Juliana and lici treasure, sickened by \isions of the risk she 
had run. He drove them all out again, excepting Juliana who still 
stood regarding him triumphantly over the glinting, disem- 
bowelled bale. 

Lord Jerome pushed his skull cap askew, scratching his head, 
and one by one twirled the rings on his fingers. He paced up 

and down. 4 How can I make you understand ’ he broke off 

short, no doubt awakening to the absurdity of the situation: it 
was not for him to recogni/.e any demands upon him on the part 
of this inconsiderable old lay woman; it was preposterous that 
he should reason with her. But then, it was no more preposterous 
than that he should have given in to her in the first place, closet- 
ing himself with her as if she were a man and person of conse- 
quence, at her request, at such a time as this! There it was; 
he had allowed it to happen. How to retrieve the rightful balance 
between them? That he should ask himself this question was 
the greatest absurdity yet. Juliana would have been amazed to 
know that the Bishop was identifying her with the forces of 
insurgency and attributing his false position to their headway 
everywhere. 

Why did it not occur to him to subdue her by sheer superiority 
of vocal power, by threat of excommunication or bodily expulsion 
from his house — or by merely leaving the room? We say, he felt 
constrained to argue, because he was uneasy and ashamed in the 
consciousness of his own motives which hail suggested the loan. 
Since Juliana would not be shifted from regarding the loan as 
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the prime issue, he must convince her that it was no longer 
even relevant. 

‘It is too late, Mistress ’ 

‘How can it be too late? Has the King withdrawn the poll 
tax? Then he still needs money. And unless a man be dead, 
money never comes out of season/ 

‘In other words, you care not whether the King wants your 
money or not. You want something for yourself; it is not that 
you want to help him. If so small a sum could make or break 
him, think you I would have sent to Anglemere? * 

‘Then why did you?' Juliana swallowed the insult to her 
riches. 

The Bishop sighed. This was worse than ever; he had achieved 
anything but what he had intended. How was he to tell her of 
his plan to. lead the way in sapping the growth of revolt by 
bribing the great commoners into self-interested loyalty? Yet 
had he told her just that she would in all probability have been 
satisfied. She would have seen no need to probe any deeper. 
Again, it was his knowledge of what lay behind that scheme 
made him fearful of further questions. 

Had he succeeded, he would surely have been called on to 
supplant Sudbury who would almost certainly be deposed. 
Credited with the invention of the poll tax, Archbishop and 
Chancellor Sudbury was the target of the nation’s hatred, which 
would be appeased by his tall. If he were to stay in office, the 
poll tax could not be rescinded without grave humiliation to the 
Crown. On the other hand, if he were punished for being its 
author, it might even have been possible to let k stand. 

‘Look here. Mistress Trcfcller. There is murder, pillage and 
burning at Gravesend. Maidstone is in the hands of a ferocious 
mob. In Essex several great manors have been levelled to the 
ground. London is besieged, do you understand? There has 
not been such trouble in the land since — oh, since the Normans 
came across the sea ’ 

‘I am not afraid. It cannot be vvoise than the Black Death. 
You were not in England then/ 

‘ You misunderstand me. God’s blood, madame, all I am trying 
to show you is that the King, and all the rest of 11s, have our 
minds and hands full to overflowing. How can I make you sec? * 

‘That is just it: you cannot, Lord Jerome/ Though fairly 
launched, and quivering with impatience, Juliana bowed, to 
correct any impression of irreverence. ‘My son-in-lfcw warned 
me that I might never see my money again. If this could not 
restrain me from leaving Bcdesford, think you now that I am 
here anything can sway me? Mind you how in the year 1350 
you told me most solemnly if ever I wanted a favour of you. 
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to remind you of your stay in my house, and you would grant 
it, whatever it might be? I might have asked a greater thing 
than merely to be allowed to show myself and my golden wool- 
sacks before the King. Will you stand by your word. Lord 
Jerome, given thirty years ago? ’ 

The Bishop realized at last that nothing short of splitting her 
skull and bodily taking hold of her brain would enable him to 
move it. Her mind was closed to whatever might be said. No 
matter how long they might go on, they would continue talking 
of two different things. Now that she had claimed the sanctuary 
of his honour, he had no weapons against her. He sat down, 
letting his hands fall on his knees. 

He must count himself fortunate that it was in his power 
to take her to the Royal Palace. The King might not be there, 
might already have gone to the Tower. Yet, everything was in 
such a state of disorder; to bring about such a meeting might not 
be so outrageous after all. Ii no purpose could be served, at 
least no harm could come oi it cither. Who was the King? A 
boy fourteen years of age. It was not he making the decisions. 
And yet again* boys grow up; the young King might be charmed 
by the unusual mteilude, and be profitably reminded, in a few 
years’ time, who had procured him such entertainment in his 
hour of trial — if they all came through it safe and sound. . . . 

At last it was grown so late Juliana could not do other than 
submit without demur to waiting until the next day. 

She did not sleep, and was up and dressed before dawn; but 
the Bishop had not even been to bed. He was ready for her, 
and did not gainsay her contention that ii they went as early as 
was decent, they would be sure to find the King at home — albeit 
he had to smile to hear her, had die Bishop. It reassured him 
to find he could still smile, and still smile at Juliana. She for 
her part was gratified that he would join her in her hooded 
cart. 

* Better scat would not be yours, Reverend Lord, if you were 
Chancellor of the Realm,’ she jested, pointing at the woolsacks on 
which they were sitting. She did not notice him start and glare; 
she had no eyes for anything outside her, anything but her antici- 
pating visions. By Lord Jerome’s order the sail-cloth cover was 
kept tightly laced up. On his passage through the streets of 
London he had no desire to be seen, nor to see. Juliana did not 
even ask his reasons, and the fearful, self-explanatory noises ever 
and anon seemed to make no impression on her. 

Alighting at Westminster, she peered about her brightly, but 
the Bishop was sure she would not have recognized any part of 
the Royal residence had she come again the next day. His own 
men brought the woolsacks after them. Once more Juliana was 
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forced to sit and wait in a public hall, howbeit there was no 
room for her on any bench this time. She sat on her bale and 
did not know for how long, unsceingly smiling, tense, and deaf 
to all and everything around. 

At length Lord Jerome came back to her, escorted by some 
tabarded pages; and the misshapen, weirdly attired widow of 
Bedesford was led through the rooms and passages of that 
greatest castle unto a small, richly furnished solar with two doors. 
The woolsacks were deposited at her feet; then she was left alone 
to await the Majesty of England. 

So that is all anyone but Juliana herself could relate of the 
audience. 

‘I was not afraid, though I did feel I was in a fairy-tale, and 
I knew the King would too, directly I opened my sacks. They 
came in — the King’s mother was with us just at first — and I said 
my say and did my good-fairy deed — I remember thinking, having 
lived to do this, now I. shall not mind dying. Then we talked. 
She, the King’s mother, thinks as I do, and says the lords’ terror 
is not only ignoble but unnecessary. She, like me, met some 
of the rabble on her way from Canterbury, and like me met with 
no affront. A stalwart and gracious lady she is right enough, as 
one would look to find our splendid Prince Edward’s widow; but 
where they had their eyes, the many men said to have wooed 
her, and those that have named her ‘the Fair’, I cannot con- 
ceive. Fat and gross she is like Martin, my lather’s bailiff in my 
youth, and she is old — about as old as I that have grandsons of 
an age with her child the King! Ay, we are both ol us old 
wives, and I never held the title ol Fair MaicHol Anglcmerc 
(maid, forsooth! how many husbands has she buried? Three, or 
is it four?) — but J. tell you I am thankful to have been small and 
nimble all my days. It is all she can do to walk, the Lady Joan, 
and when she sits, she cannot rise without the help ol two strong 
pages — ay, presently she left us together, the young King and me. 
I spoke French with him, once or twice. He is the dearest, 
neatest, daintiest young Majesty. Those that call him weakly are 
much mistaken. A man needs not to weigh three tons to be a 
perfect knight. It was David slew Goliath, not the other way 
about. And he is bright and quick of mind, and not above 
listening to his ciders’ advice, be he never so much greater 
than they. He as good as promised to reward me, when the time 
comes, in the person of my son. He said only that his guardian 
council must consent to it. Your Majesty, said I, don’t take it 
amiss in a subject old woman to advise you — I’ve got grandsons 
older than you, Your Majesty, I said. Get rid of your guardians 
and tutors now, else they will be with you yet when you your- 
self arc a grandfather. They will be dead by then, says he. O 
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witty youth I He said: My father on his death-bed made me 

swear ever to honour Simon and Wishart ' 

' Guichard, Mistress Juliana ' 

1 Wishart , I distinctly heard His Majesty, you will pardon me. 
Where was I? Yes; so I explained that he might honour his old 
tutors without continuing in leading strings to them. If at your 
time of life I had allowed myself to be ruled and overborne by 
my legal guardians, I told him, where would I and my children 
have been? Indeed, one might ask, what would have become of 
Bedesford? For I brought Luke to Anglcmere; and who knows, 
if I had not found the means of maintaining my house, the Bishop 
would not have been able to stay long enough to conceive the 
plan of the Cathedral. . . . See to what pass your guardians have 
brought you. King Richard, I said; if you take my advice, you 
will dispense with theirs in ending these troubles* that arc now 
upon you. He let me kiss his hand. There was no room at 
the Palace for me and Meg and Geoffrey; but if all I hear is true, 
about the Royal guest dormitories, I shall be better off continuing 
with you, Reverend Lord. . . . Did I tell you the Princess Mother 
came back, with some knights and lords, and came between us 
with some of State? Ay; then I deemed it the most 

mannerly course to say adieu. . . .’ 

We in Bedesford heard the same account many times, albeit in 
somewhat less ebullient rendering, and without the immoderately 
sanguine digressions into the future to which I^ord Jerome had to 
listen. Belike he did not lisien. The noise in the streets was 
now infernal, and progress was so slow as again and again to 
appear at an end. Every now and then one or the other of the 
Bishop's men would put his head inside the wagon to report to 
his master. 

The portals of Mandevillc House, or Rocquefeuilles Palace, 
were guarded by a double file of men-at-arms; outside there was 
a crowd, as yet doing no more than shouting threats and hurling 
muck at the smooth white walls, and unsuspicious of a church 
dignitary's presence in a jolting bucolic cart. In the palace court 
another crowd lay in wait, of friends, messengers, retainers, and 
Lord Jerome barely allowed the cart to halt before plunging 
among them. Juliana was left to stand until he remembered to 
call for a page to help her find the chamber assigned to her party 
— she had not been there long enough to know her way. With 
Meg and Geoffrey, she began all over again, and they made 
more rewarding listeners. 

She had not nearly come to the end when Lord Jerome, followed 
by his chaplain and some lay servitors, burst in upon her. 

‘Tell your servants to pack up all your goods and stow them 
down in the wagon. Take off your festal dress, or at least cover 
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it up well. We are leaving London. The people are opening 
the gates. So at least there is a possibility of our getting out. 
We must at least try it. Yes, I am coming with you. After all 
it would seem you were sent by Providence.' 

His tone and set face, and the faces of chaplain and hench- 
men, all at once stabbed her to the heart with fear. She rose up 
in instant obedience, without a sound, shaking in every limb; 
had not obedience meant activity, she must have fainted. The 
Widowsons crossed themselves and called on the Trinity, but 
set to work sensibly and rapidly; soon the guest chamber was 
cleared of their belongings. Below in the courtyard, the Bishop's 
servants were hurriedly thrusting a tew sacks and coffers into the 
Trcfeller wagon, between a medley of horses adding their neigh 
to the hubbub of shouts and hoof-clatter, running feet and 
wheels and barking dogs. Four horses of the palace stables were 
joined to Juliana's two; she was lifted in under the hood, Meg, 
Geoffrey and the Bishop scrambling after; one henchman swung 
himself up on to the leading cart-horse; the rest, already in the 
saddle, cruelly reined in their dancing mounts, waiting for the 
cavalcade to start. All the men wore their own clothes, un- 
blazoned. 

They made their sortie and succeeded in creating a passage- 
way for the wool cart, guarding its rear with light skirmishing, 
enough only to delay and confuse the yet undecided mob. The 
last of the tiain barred the great gates behind them. The man- 
sion was left empty; all whom the Bishop could or would not 
take, had been told off to seek shelter elsewhere. 

Juliana sat huddled, immobile in herself, yet all given up to 
the cart’s constant jogging. Her fear was still growing; she 
noticed that the Bishop had changed his finger rings: the epis- 
copal stone was no longer among them. A drab cowl and mantle 
wrapped him round. 

‘ If any stop us,' he said, ‘ we are man and wife, you and I, 
and all these our housefolk. I am a merchant — a clothier. Our 
house at Southwark has gone up in flames, it caught fire by 
accident: I am told the whole district is burning. We are fleeing 
because we are old and defenceless; wc have no relations nearer 
than York ' 

He kept on at this, adding detail to detail, first trying to re- 
hearse her, then persuading himself that her dazed condition 
would be even more serviceable corroboration than any support- 
ing statement on her part. 

As she lolled ever more numb and dumb, his loquacity 
mounted. No chink in the canvas afforded glimpses of the 
tumultuous streets. His men had orders not to consult or inform 
him of what was going forward; it were best folk thought the 
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wagon contained only goods; and if the worst came to the worst, 
he would know it soon enough. But many times he took hold 
of Juliana by arm or shoulders and shook her, to extort some 
semblance ot response, of human companionship. 

‘Clearly this great upheaval has not come about by purely 
natural means. There is the overwhelming, sudden concert of 
it. . . . Either God, for our sins, is taking direct hand in it, or 
else the rabble have wise, evil men to lead them, that conjured 
the powers of Hell to their aid. Lambeth Palace is already in 
their hands. The King and the Archbishop have gone by boat 
to the Tower. Some traitors opened up London Bridge. My 
man Guy saw the vanguard Kentishmen streaming across, with 
his own eves ■ so I know it is all true ' 




PART NINE 

THE YEAR OF DEATHS 

(1381) 

CHAPTER 1 
YOUNG FRANK 

I t is difficult to keep the dates straight in one’s head; but if 
A. Mistress Trcfcller and the Bishop of Anglcmere got out of 
Ixmclon, as the} musL have done, before King Richard’s first 
attempted parley with the rebels at Greenwich, the storming of 
the Tower in his absence, followed by the execution of Arch- 
bishop Sudbury, must have occurred before the Friday of that 
bloody week. So the great day of the King’s meeting with Wat 
Tyler, and Wat’s death, and the granting of the people’s charters 
at Mile End, must have been the Saturday or Sunday. It took 
six days for the news of the King’s subsequent treachery to reach 
Norwich, thence Ovisham received and passed it on to Bedesford 
in the course of the next day. Now we know where we are : it was 
only two days before this that Bedesford learnt the full extent 
of the risings : that means, the nineteenth of June. We have got 
it right now : for Frank Oxcrd had planned his departure so that 
the end of the week would find him fairly settled and hearing 
Mass at St. Peter’s-of-Damcsbury on the Sunday. 

The town was all agog with the tidings of London, of Highbury, 
Cambridge and Bury St. Edmunds, Ely, St. Albans, and neigh- 
bouring Norfolk. In London the King had made himself leader 
of the oppressed, stepping into murdered Wat’s place, and was 
issuing writs freeing everyone from serfdom. John of Gaunt’s 
manors everywhere had been seized and destroyed; but no pillage 
was permitted in the people’s armies. This extenuating, sanctify- 
ing rule was broken solely where a former priest of Becclcs led the 
rising, in Suffolk; but there is some excuse, in that it was the 
secreted hoards of wicked Richard Lyon and fiendish Justice 
Cavendish which were plundered. In Norwich and Yarmouth, 
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under Bacon of Baconthorpe and Good Geoffrey Lytstcr of Fal- 
mingham, all government passed into the hands of the people, 
with courts of the people’s justice conducted in orderly fashion at 
castle and cathedral. And it all befell within the same very short 
period of time, encompassing no more than two weeks from start 
to finish. But everybody knows all this. 

We were proud of our neighbours, but proud also of ourselves, 
since we had won, by means more or less peaceable and painless, 
much of what these others were having to wage war to attain. 
True, the oppressive charters held by Manor and Monastery had 
been neither annulled nor destroyed, but the worst of them had 
gradually fallen into abeyance. 

In a way the Rebellion then seemed more remote, less credible 
than it does now, although times lia\e passed and changed. We 
could not then follow it through causes and development, as one 
does in glib survey of the past, nor feel it so seriously. 

Franklin and Joan could even profess themselves disgruntled, 
saying these events distracted folk’s attention from their son’s 
leave-taking feast, thereby trying to make out that greater cere- 
mony would have surrounded it otherwise. In truth they had 
every reason to be pleased; Luke shared the cost with them, and 
many townsfolk and Wastesiclers flocked to the gathering, for the 
sake of the Robinsons and Edwin and Jeanne, where they would 
not have felt obliged to honour an Oxerd. Of Frank’s own friends 
only Little James was missing. On Juliana’s recommendation he 
had gone to see the Tryfellows of Clowes, who had a bull for sale: 
the Smiths* old bull was worn out at last. There was no sign from 
my lord. Those were the days when lords kept quiet with the 
drawbridge up. 


* * * 


Frank took only one man of Luke’s with him, intending to hire 
others in Damesborough. Both rode beside the great ox-cart that 
had Luke’s goods in it, accompanied by two of his big dogs, a 
parting present. They had not gone many miles beyond the 
town boundary when the dogs stopped, faced about, and growled 
and bristled, presently barking mightily. All round there was 
only pastureland; no other human beings were by. But behind, a 
swift-thundering host approached, whom there was no out-dis- 
tancing. It was my lord and his men, and without parley they 
fell upon Frank and his companion and pulled them from the 
saddle. Both had swords of a sort, but had not thought of draw- 
ing them in time. Two henchmen busied themselves with Frank’s 
companion by the wayside. A second pair forcibly stood Frank 
up before Lord Hugh; the rest, having helped to overcome and 
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bind him hand and foot, proceeded to make merry havoc of the 
cart. 

Lord Hugh, high upon his black horse, raised his whip. 4 Now 
you and I will hold converse, Frank Oxerd.’ 

Helpless, and sore afraid as he must have been, Frank 
answered with true dignity, ‘ I cannot hold converse with you, my 
lord, until you drop that/ nodding at the whip. 

‘ Would you make conditions, even yet? ’ cried Lord Hugh, and 
slashed the whip aerbss Frank’s face. A henchman laughed. 

Frank had had time so to nerve and brace himself that he 
managed not to flinch, albeit some moments passed before he 
could speak. Lord Hugh was silent also. 4 Great is your valour, 
knight of Crecy/ said Frank then. 

4 You are trying to goad me into making an end of you quickly/ 
Lord Hugh said through his teeth, and broke his whip across. 

* But that shall not be. You are coming back to Bedesford with 
me, and there in sight of all I will make an example of you, and 
raise up the Law again, dealing by you as it is the law for run- 
away serfs. The Cinqmort name will shine again as in my father’s 
day, and give courage to the cra\ en nobles of the land/ 

The man yvlr> had come with Frank was ihree-quartcrs dead by 
this time, so they left him beside the hamstrung oxen, setting fire 
to the plundered wagon ere they went. 

With wild and jarring clamour they rode back into the town, 
through the main street and across the market-place. Frank was 
fettered in such wise that, half-suspended between two hench- 
men’s horses, he had to try and keep up with them. The streets 
were fairly empty, but the market-place, and especially the 
entrance to Smithy Yard, was thronged, it being rightly sup- 
posed that some men who had come to see Luke had brought 
further news. Lord Hugh halted his train and shouted: 

‘Look and sec whom I have here, good people of Bedesford! 
Hold your questions : you know the answer full well. Yet, if so 
be you want to learn more, come to the Manor, come to my Manor 
after me! ’ With that they galloped oft, horribly dragging Frank. 

m * * 

We sent all the women and children home, forbidding them 
with gravest threats to follow us. Except Frank’s mother. Her 
we could not deny. 

We men, young and old, armed ourselves; some went to spread 
the word throughout the town and its rural environs. We waited 
till we were a crowd again, steadily growing, and proceeded to 
the Manor in heavy unison of tread, but scarcely speaking: we 
did not need to speak. On the way another troop of horsemen 
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overtook us : Gervase and the henchmen who had been out with 
him. They looked hot and anxious; later we heard that one of 
the men Lord Hugh had left behind had gone off on his own 
to fetch the heir away from a feast at Clavis Green. They had to 
let the drawbridge down for Gervase. We saw this from afar, and 
heard the creak and clanging when it was raised again behind 
him. We still had the better part of a mile to go. They were 
afraid of us. Well might they be afraid. We fetched up at the 
moat. More and more of us arrived and stood. We had not 
realized we should be so many, thus assembled. We waited. 

We went on waiting. Dusk fell. We piled fuel for bonfires and 
lit torches. All the time still more of us came. We ourselves 
could judge the powerful volume of our voices, still pitched quite 
lt)w. Then word went round that we would shout, all together. 
We called Frank’s name; we called for Frank. Our \oice was as a 
roll of drums, the drums of the armies of Heaven or Hell. 

Two torchlights appeared on the roof of the gatehouse, between 
the battlemcnted towers. Two henchmen bore them up, illumin- 
ating my lord in warrior’s garb. We fell silent, that we might hear 
him. Lord Hugh spoke to us. He told us justice had been done. 
They had branded Frank, cut one car off him, and slashed his 
nostrils for good measure. They were holding him a while 
longer, to make sure he learned his lesson. ‘ Tomorrow he shall 
be returned to you. So go home to your beds now, good people/ 

We had hurdles and carts, ladders and beams of timber; we had 
fire, and we were all armed. We all stayed. The muffled hum 
swelled again. Someone climbed up on the pillory platform and 
hushed us once more. Torches were raised to light him like 
my lord. The man was Dick; with him were Will Tewsing and 
some Wasteside labourers, and about a score of others whom 
nobody knew. 

‘Hear me now, my people of Bedcsford! * Dick began, with a 
wondrous resound to his voice. ‘ We are all of one mind, and it 
is meet that I shall be the one to cry it out aloud for all to hear 
at one and the same time. We mean to avenge this unlawful 
outrage against a decent and law-abiding, free young man, and 
avenge him we shall, and get him out, or never hold up our heads 
again. I have waited many years for an hour such as this. You 
all know me. You do not know me. He whom you have known 
as Dick the Toolmaker and Dick the Woodward, is your rightful 
leader in this enterprise, for he and none other is the rightful 
Cinqmort lord. I have bided my time, for I wanted my rights and 
not a bootless martyrdom. I dared not reveal myself to more 
than a few of you before the time was ripe; only the green-men 
of the Easterwoods have been my sworn vassals since I and my 
sainted twin were lads. I have sworn to issue a free pardon for 
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every outlaw that has been my man. I swear to you now that 1 
shall make good any losses any of you may have incurred at their 
hands — they had to keep alive somehow, to serve me through 
the years of bitter namelessness. Ranged here beside me you 
behold them, that have ventured from out wilderness’ shelter to 
my aid; see also those who came to Cloudsway Waste at my 
bidding, to ensconce them near at hand: see them and greet 
them anew and trust them, for my sake! My henchmen 1 will 
not call them till I can house and pay them at this Manor of 
mine. O friends! ’ he cried, and spread out his thick, muscular 
arms as if to fold the whole multitude to his breast. 4 If only 
poor White Hugh could have been spared to see this day! 
Whether I win or lose, it has been so fine, at last to be telling you ! 
You shall hear the whole story in due time; now I will only say 
that I and White Hugh arc the sons of Old Lord Gervase, got 
many years before he sired Hugh and the rest, or ever saw their 
mother. Our mother was not of noble blood, but he wedded her 
in secret when she went with child of us. The record perished 
with our old church, and so, I think, did she : mind you the Her- 
mit? No the Black Death came and the Cincjmort luck 

went from bad to worse! Arc you with me, people of Bedcsford? 
I swear it before God that my first act in my rightful place shall 
be to redress all Ginqmort wrongs and to grant you such rights, 
exemptions, charters as the world has not seen before ! Have you 
not known me, all my life, as a man of my word? Up, up, and 
after me, my people of Bedcsford; and let our war-cry be: “ Young 
Frank! And Right over Might! 

Thereafter all shouted at once, and it mattered not that we 
could hear each other no more. Did we believe him ? Of course 
we believed him. It was even as if we had always known and 
helped him lead and conceal his secret life. The firelight leapt 
about the churning mass of us like the visible lightning of our 
fervour; our huge crowd- voice was our best battering rani. But 
hurdles, ladders, beams and very carts were thrown across the 
moat, and over the tangle of such bridging we threw ourselves, 
our whole embodied, vital fury against the mere stone of Cinq- 
mort Manor walls. 



CHAPTER a 


CLOUDSWAY NOISE 

L ord Jerome never enquired precisely how the wagon’s escape 
from London had been encompassed; it was too likely that 
one or more of his henchmen had known the Rebel password or 
had fiiends among the new guardians of gates and bridgeheads. 
That was one of the most paralysing, lingering terrors about the 
Rebellion and its aftermath: there was no telling who was of it 
or, indeed, who was not; the more the facts behind it were 
brought to light, the more far-reaching its allegiances and en- 
tanglements appeared to have been. 

The whole pattern of life had been disturbed and, disintegrated, 
danced in a constant, hectic change of constellations, so that the 
\cry air seemed strange material, and nothing, however objective, 
visible or wonted, appeared as what it was. You did strange things 
and felt strange feelings, as any beings would, enchanted — them- 
selves intrinsically unaltered — into a world so unknown one might 
have been transported to the moon or among the prodigies of 
the realms beneath the seas. 

Lord Jerome owed his men great debt of gratitude, and he dis- 
charged it by means of the same unawareness, ieyerishly manu- 
factured, from which throughout the flight he extracted would-be 
security — just as unseeing travel in the close, lightlcss confinement 
of the wagon allowed him to fancy himself invisible and invulner- 
able. The men were his sworn vassals and owed him fidelity: 
undoubtedly they themselves conceived of it thus; for he was not 
a man like Hugh Cinqmort who of himself inspired love in such 
as them. 

They had slipped out of the warring city in the night, and hid 
for a day in Middlesex Forest, also to slay them additional 
pnniant. Then the passengers came out of the wagon — Juliana 
having to be carried — and the Bishop made the effort of leading 
a thanksgiving prayer, afterwards wandering in circles about the 
thicket with, ostensibly, his breviary. 

Meg had to tend Juliana like a child, a torporous dead-weight of 
a child. One of the Mistress’s eyes was closed, and though Meg 
tried, she could not lift the stiff lid with her fingers; the other eye 
stood open, unwinking; it was impossible to say whether Juliana 
were asleep all the time or uninterruptedly awake. 

It was no light matter to manage the vehicle through woodland 
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and over marsh and heath and fields. The henchmen were not 
skilled in this; and Geoffrey knew nothing of this region. Wearily 
meandering, they but kept a general northerly course; most days 
had sunshine, and the moon was out, of nights, with the clouds 
passing through its surrounding haze in a semblance of smoke 
exhalation — for in the darkness there were always fires to be seen, 
charting the land and measuring out its distances. Mostly they 
travelled at night, and spent the daytime resting in concealment. 
To find safe cropping for the horses was one of their gravest, most 
nerve-racking necessities. 

In the comforting gloom under the hood, wedged in with Meg 
and Juliana and the baggage, stiff in every joint but inexhaustible 
of monologous musings, the Bishop underwent successive changes 
of spirit and temper. 

Soon after they had made good their escape from the areas 
of immediate battle, he began to speculate as to whether after 
all he himself were not among those rejected of God. He sat up 
straight and smote his forehead with the joyful notion that God’s 
saving hand might be descried in what at the time had indeed 
seemed like a miracle, if an ill one : namely, the fact that he had 
been passed ov .1 when Archbishopric and Chancellorship fell 
vacant. As it had turned out, had lie not every reason to praise 
his Lord Creator for that? 

His next line of thought and discourse took the form ol 
defence against any possible charge of cowardice. By and by 
he stopped proving that lie had not run away to save his life: 
and in a third stage declared his mounting anger. So far from 
continuing to embrace at least a metaphysical part of the 
responsibility for the Rebellion, he dropped all allusion to God’s 
design or the Devil’s aid in it. Instead he began to rail, in a 
straightforward, revivifying manner, against the rebels as such 
and the feeble, intimidated opposition. 

The nightly sheen of burning manors grew dimmer and less 
frequent. But then the provisions began to give out and they 
to suffer hunger. Nobody knew how much longer thev had to 
go on. Only Juliana gave no sign of caring. At last Geoffrey 
proclaimed his certitude, on evidence scarce less inexplicable to 
himself than to the others, that they were drawing near their 
destination. Another day and a half, and he announced he 
recognized the country, pointing out landmarks which to the 
others appeared no different from the features of ground over 
which they had previously passed. Now they dared travel by 
day again. At the point where the path up Cloudsway Ridge and 
the highways to Thirchester and Damesborough branch off the 
London road, Lord Jerome decided it were best to make another 
short detour, to rest and obtain food at Clodeslcy St. Veron’s. 
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The surrounding villages were quiet. It was extraordinary. 
People were ploughing the fallows, with an unmoved lcisureu- 
ncss that to these travellers seemed inane, not to say demented. 
By no means all of them so much as straightened to gaze after 
the wagon and its escort. 

Clodesley Monastery appeared deserted. Its gates were closed 
and not a dog barked in the courtyard. 

‘No smoke from the chimneys! ’ Lord Jeiome said hungrily. 

One of the men clambered up the outer wall and looked over. 
Through the glass panes of the porter’s lodge he saw a wizened 
little monk eyeing him with terrified menace and brandishing a 
crucifix. Thereupon the party raised such a shouting and din 
of arms struck together, that some monks came out on the roof 
between the gables, hauling pails from which arose steam and 
smell of pitch. Plainly they believed massacre now to be upon 
them; and plainly they were all ready lor it. The Bishop 
hammered at his brow with both fists; but just when they had 
all despaired of making the monks comprehend, there were ges- 
tures of relief and joy aloft, and, pails still in hand, the would-be 
defence toiled out of sight behind a chimney stack. It was like 
a fairy-tale : all at once gusts of divers sound blew in lively cross- 
currents from the monastery, and a stream ol monks spilled all 
over the courtyard and threw itself at the gates to open them, 
then scampering round the Bishop with hosannahs. 

r Ihc cold buildings grew warm and rang with activity: every- 
where monks scurried, with arms full of all sorts of loads and 
mien manfully tautened. 

As soon as Lord Jerome had eaten and drunlT his fill, he pro- 
ceeded to enquire into the state of affairs that had confronted 
him. The monks defended themselves: their foundation was 
very isolated; there was no manor, no great house of any descrip- 
tion, nearer than Bcdesford, no one but villein farmers about 
them. 1 And we arc all of us old men. Reverend Lord.’ 

‘ All the more reason that you should not cling to what remains 
to you of life to the exclusion of all dignity, ay, and trust in God! 
A sorry example have you given to the people whom your mode 
of living should serve as continual instruction ! Know you not 
that nothing so incites pursuit as timorous withdrawal? The 
harshest tyranny will not so certainly make rebels of subject folk. 
What lambs they must be, these your villeins here, not to have 
fallen upon you though you so clearly showed them you expected 
it I Seeing that God in His mercy set you to herd So spiritless 
a flock, the smallest spark of enterprise would have inspired you 
to spread abroad the impression that in your case the serfs had 
actually made themselves their venerable overlords’ protectors! 
Oh, is there aught so galling as the sight of shining opportunities 
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cast away? You might have planted here the germ of anti- 
revolt, which might have spread peace and submission as fast and 
as wide as unrest has spawned elsewhere.* 

‘But, your lordship, they have not looked at us at all kindly 
of late. When we called on them for the June hay, they muttered 
and murmured and hintingly spoke ol the changes in the land, 
about to reverse their position and ours! They refused to pay 
the mill dues! ’ 

‘No wonder: if to frighten you all they had to do was look 
and hint and mutter! I am too wroth to laugh as one should; 
words fail me, to vent my contempt. Tomorrow you must have 
them called together on the green, that I may address them and 
undo the damage of your holy meekness.* 

‘But, Your Reverence, what if they ask you too about the 
remissions at your own seat? What will you answer them? * 

‘What scat? What remissions?* 

‘Is not Cloudsway Waste destined to be your residence one 
day? Is it not already called so? And is not every Wasteside 
labourer permitted tree use of his own querns, although Wode 
Mill has been working several years? Even the Flemings ot 
the tileries may choose between their own mills and Lord 
Alfred’s.* 

‘I know nothing of this,* said the Bishop alter a pause, in a 
quieter tone. * I am not sure that I understand. Pray explain; 
tell me more; take your time, my sons.’ 

Happiness and good-tellowship after all suffused the candle-lit, 
food-scented refectory as the monks sat entertaining their Bishop 
far into the night. Again and again the call went out for more 
wine, for ale, for new meat courses, savoury and sweet. The 
kitchen hands sang jubilate at their heated work. The Bishop’s 
gorge rose after his enforced last, but the spiritual satisfaction 
of perfect wrath and a concrete object lor it, maintained harmony 
in his maw and kept his eyes open and cars alert. lie had no 
scribe with him and called lor tablet and stylus to make notes. 
He laughed and joked with the chattering old men and helped 
their memories and beguiled their scruples with judicious flattery 
and confidential intonations. 

Tottering with fatigue, he had himself supported to rest by 
the assiduous chapter, likewise a trifle unsteady of leg; and en- 
joyed refreshing sleep. His men had long since sunk into the 
straw of the stables; Juliana and her servants had not stirred 
from the pilgrims* hall. 

The next day there was the gathering of the people on the 
green; and then two kinds of news arrived together: of the doings 
of fighting Henry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich; and of nocturnal 
conflagration where Bedesford lay. 
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Lord Jerome leapt among his dozing men like a lion and 
stirred them with loot and hand and sonorous phrase; before 
nightfall they were on their way along the foot of the Ridge. 


* * * 


The weather had turned cold again. The wintry air, particu- 
larly in the early morning, combined with the June light and 
the June look of all things green and growing, the perfumes oi 
summer and the summer sounds of birds, into an atmosphere 
of rarefied, burgeoning tranquillity. At the Cathedral, the Abbot 
was celebrating Mass, not before the high altar, but in the 
Lady Chapel, which also still served as a ringers' room. 

We believe that Lord Alfred had chosen the side chapel be- 
cause it was small and wc could not follow him there. For he 
had found the Wastcsidc dwellers before him. With the excep- 
tion of those now revealed as Dick's spies, Dick himself and his 
lieutenant Will, and Carlos Trinidad with a handful of friars, 
nobody had left the site for so much as a look at the scene of 
the disturbances at the Old Town, not even Matt, Clement or 
Master Stephen. These three were as irresolute as the rest of us. 
You perceive, the instantaneous, transporting ardour in Bcdesford 
had not sent its spark across to the New Town; here we were 
merely soberly concerned with what it might be right or wrong 
lor us to do — 01 not to do. The people of the New Town belonged 
to the Monastery and had no quarrel with it. Yet, was that 
the whole truth of the situation? And is a half-truth ever any 
better than a lie? If it were true, that man's conscience is his 
inborn guide to right, did not our idle, safe repudiation of our 
brothers' troubles put us in the wrong? Whatever the outcome, 
should we ever be able to forgive oursehes? Would those our 
brothers ever forget? 

The Abbot made his way through the waiting crowds — nobody 
save Brother Laurentius had taken up his tools — without a word, 
without even letting folk sec that he saw them. The acolytes did 
as he did; it appeared there was to be no quorum of monks. The 
people took it that the Abbot also wanted guidance, and so for 
a start followed his lead in worship, going down on their knees 
everywhere, although the service was invisible to most. But our 
thoughts would not be collected and submerged in prayer. 

Many of us rose and prepared after all to find some occupation 
for our hands. Brother Laurentius had fairly hurtled upon his 
work; frantic hammering echoed from the corner between western 
door and wall, where he was finishing some panels. People 
avoided looking in his direction as strenuously as he held himself 
aloof, averted. But it was not that his diligence shamed us; it 
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was not that which made one wish to bar him out of ken. There 
was something about his avid, tranced conduct made one shudder 
in a nasty dread; somehow, despite the insistent evidence of his 
corporeal presence, he contrived to make it appear that, rather 
than ignoring us, he was inexorably removing himself, dwindled 
out of being-with-us. 

He had travelled a long way since the days when he loved and 
was beloved; when concern for his fellow Christians had driven 
him into that hellish moil where immaculate mystic laws are para- 
sitized and soiled by principia of earthly justice and injustice, and 
from which he had extricated himself only at the cost of all 
human relationship. In like manner his art had retreated from 
imitation of earthly shapes, until in the end it overshot that goal 
which he had set himself, of expressing and conveying Feeling 

E urified of sensual distraction. But it, his art, had soared utterly 
eyond comprehension. Uncomprehending, feeling could no 
longer Jollow and grasp his creations, so that their forms became 
senseless also to the eye; bereft even of decorative meaning, his 
works had attained a soullcssncss, from the point of view of the 
beholder, which was the opposite of what he had aimed at. . . . 

Yet the iiive^ant ring of his tools also assailed our consciences 
with the shame we denied just now. Edwin, for one, tried to 
emulate him, and went so far as to lift the shrouding sacks from 
his image of St. Francis. But his hand told him at once that 
anything lie touched to-day would irreparably suffer. Furtively 
he looked about him. Near the Lady Chapel he saw his son 
Jack, equally at a loss, knife and gouge aimlessly in hand, sur- 
veying a piece of carving in the door which he and Richard 
Widowson were making together; Richard was not there. Edwin's 
impulse was to go and ask whether Richard, then, had not come 
back to the site this morning; but he stopped half-way. What 
was the good of finding out? 

Jaffy had gone a week ago to attend the christening of his 
sister Janet's Flcming-babe. Now Edwin wished he himself had 
gone to Damcsborough as his daughter had prayed him; he wished 
he could have been anywhere but here. Several people made 
as to approach him. He ducked back into his own workshop 
and pretended to be busy. 

The redoubled force of every echo only stressed the unusual 
quiescence. 

Suddenly a monk hurried through the door on the Monastery 
side, stood still, as to find his bearings, and made for the Lady 
Chapel. There, afraid to disturb Lord Alfred, he went on tip- 
toe and gesticulated to attract the others' attention, finally speak- 
ing to them in the sign language which was ’he monks' means of 
communication during ordained periods of silence. But its stock 
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of word-symbols was too limited for what he had to say; so that 
he whispered : ‘ Our Reverend Lord Bishop is come. He is here, 
he is at the Monastery, he is coming hither! ' Nobody seemed, 
to heed him; he whispered his cry again and again. 

The Bishop entered, not by any side door, but by way of the 
great western portal. At his heels came a troop of men-at-arms- 
ay, they were still armed, to the teeth. The Bishop himscli 
scattered iron echoes at every step — and they were angry, long, 
pounding steps that he took. One might not have known him; 
lie wore no distinctive vestments under his cloak which billowed, 
dusty and torn, in the wake of his irreverent stride. Mud had 
splashed, not only all the way up his boots and thighs and the 
open skirts of his gown, but up to his face, where in places it 
had dried caked as potter's clay among the grey beard stubble. 
He had a steel cap on his head, so that one could not even see 
he had a tonsure. 

The workmen, skilled and low alike, backed out of his path. 
Edwin stood up in his enclosure. Only Brother Laurcntius did 
not falter in his hammering. The Rocquefeuilles henchmen had 
a glow about their faces, like reflections of the Bishop's purple 
flush, yet with a slight difference, likewise discernible in the 
quality of their footfall. The Bishop was obeying his impulses, 
and he was as much at home in any cathedral as housewives are 
even in alien kitchens. But for all that they lived and acted 
under the protection of their oath of fealty, his men were uneasy 
in modelling their behaviour on his. They were fevered and 
thrilled through with a mixture of guilt and adventure. 

‘Abbot, where arc you? Answer, as you arc man! Where 
is he, bad vicar ol my office? ’ cried the Bishop. 

At this there -was a forward movement among the workmen. 
From the hindermost ranks came the first murmuring: ‘Hush! ' 
‘ Be still! ’ ‘ Do you go outside, take off your arms in the church- 
yard like Christians! ' Voices grew louder, raised now also in 
the forefront. 

The Bishop stamped his mailed foot and again shouted for 
Alfred, by his full name. The syllables collided and merged into 
each other, rolling unrecognizably, like growl of thunder, about 
the vault compartments overhead. 

‘Be still! Be still! Take off your hats of steel and shirts of 
mail! ' All round the cry was taken up — such chorus the House 
of St. Hand's had not heard before. ‘ Divest you of your arms, 
you heathen! Step quietly, stop, bend the knee to the Host of 
God's body!' 

The monk who had given warning of the Bishop's arrival came 
back from the transept with arms outspread: ‘God's service is 
proceeding in the Lady Chapel — hold ' 
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Lord Jerome charged on as if he meant to go straight through 
the monk, albeit at the last he swerved a little, merely brushing 
him aside. 

But on the threshold of the chapel the Bishop did halt. Many 
candles burned and fused their radiance with the sunlight enter- 
ing by way of the sanctus bcll-cote; their sweet warm breath had 
lured a few bees inside, that gleamed golden as they floated, 
sinking, drugged,, through the haze of incense. Sweat stood out 
on all the bony parts of the Abbot’s face, but that only made his 
face to shine as in a glory (we deemed); there were gold flecks even 
in his black hair. He was as far away as Brother Laurcntius, but 
away on our behalf, not cold-heartedly fleeing from us. 

‘What do you think you are about, Alfred Widowson? ' the 
Bishop shouted into the sacred, murmuring peace. 4 Rebellion has 
fallen on your parish, murder and pillage and rapine and fire, 
right under your nose, and here you act as if you knew it not! 
Such pretence will not deceive God, nor even men; you have 
waxed too secure, and stupid, in your craftiness! You have lor- 
gotten who and what you are, vice-abbot of Cloudsway ! You are 
not Pope, it is for you to do as your Bishop orders. I order you 
to stop this mockeiy ol a service, stop your impious misuse ol 
wine and wafer for immunity : stop, answer me, I say ! It is you 
bears responsibility for what is happening in the Old Town; what 
has been happening here, at the New, insidiously, is no less your 
work. Rebel! Traitor! Murderer, incendiary by proxy; Parri- 
cide, Leveller of the might and authority of your Mother Church! 
The Fiend alone knows what you have been doing with the sacred 
funds entrusted to you! Ol all the noble abbots in my Sec, it 
would be you alone dared to act counter to my mill edict! But 
I have a full list of all your other seditious doings! Wycliffe is a 
white angel compared with you! ’ 

The Abbot was on the point of raising the Host. 

‘Mayhap this will cause you to attend: the Rebellion is over, 
in London as in Norwich ! * 

The ciborium in Alfred’s hands shot forth a bright untr^mbling 
beam of light. 

4 . as soon as they have established order in the town, my 

men shall go from house to house, destroying private mill- 
stones ’ 

The Bishop fell silent, as much with exquisite, self-intoxicated 
rage, all the more exultant for towering yet pent-up, as with lack 
of breath. He looked backwards, and saw his men stand close 
and stiff in artificial, quailing staunchness, and behind them the 
growing mass of gaping lay folk. He drew his sword and 
flourished it, so that it glinted in the eyes of all who clogged 
the mouth of the transept; and started towards the Abbot, and 
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struck at him. Jack leapt forward when the Bishop did, to ward 
off the blow from his brother, and cut the palm of nis hand open 
against the sliding edge of the sharp blade. The Bishop but 
jarred the ministrant. The Host was tumbled on the flag-tiles, 
and Jack’s blood poured down over it. 

‘ Murder ! Sacrilege ! Sacrilege ! Kill ! Kill 1 * 

Jack led the outcry, and the monks took it up, and the people 
throughout the body ot the church. ‘Kill! Kill! Kill! * rang 
the blast that had subdued London town itself. 

The bell, which had told folk as far as sound would carry that 
Mass was about to be consummated, hardly paused before chang- 
ing over to the Chime of Distress — the signal summoning the 
people to the defence against flood, fire, or sudden war. The 
young monk who gave ir tongue hung himself into the rope-pull 
with the abandon of some possessed dancer, swooping all but to 
his knees and shooting up again to strained erectitude, on and 
on, the sweat streaming down his contracted face and the veins 
swelling on his blistered hands. The toquesing reverberated 
through the Cathedral so that floor and walls seemed ro throb; 
the glass and window-boarding rattled and tinkled, and men's 
clenched teeth of their own accord hummed and clicked to its 
thrum. 

•Kill! Kill! ’ 

The Bishop’s men diew their swords. 

‘Kill! Kill!’ 

The Abbot had thrown himself upon the Bishop, gripping his 
sword arm and staying it, stretched aloft. They stood tussling, 
swaying, uttering no sound beyond their heavy breathing. At 
last the sword fell, clattering, and the Bishop threw his arms about 
the younger, slighter man, in an ursine hug rendered the more 
formidable by the weight and hardness of his armour, and be- 
laboured and felled him: but then was up in one bound to con- 
front the howling inrush ot people. Alfred lay insensible, with 
face all bloodied. 

‘ The Bishop has slain Lord Alfred before Our Lady’s altar ! ’ 
4 Kill! Kill! Kill! Kill!’ 

The henchmen, bemusing uncertainty fallen off them, darted 
hither and thither and laid about them with their swords. The 
Bishop, after several thwarted plunges, had at last retrieved his 
weapon and was holding the press of monks arid building workers 
at bay. His mouth was wet and open: for all hi$ bulk and 
ire one remembered he was an old man. But r hat, there and 
then, only augmented fatal detestation. 

Bishop and henchmen fought their way out into the transept 
and, inch by inch, towards the central crossing. Jack Widowson, 
who strove in vain in the direction of his brother, was wrenched 
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backwards. He found a sack and wound it round his disabled 
hand, presently to use it as a shield from which a spray of blood 
flew out at every sudden movement, while with his left he whirled 
a heavy wooden mallet. 

The whole nave was now a battlefield. Another band of the 
Bishop’s men had arrived from the Monastery, at the same time 
as the vanguard of Flemish tilers obeyed the summons of the 
bell, which still went on tolling. Neither force knew what it came 
for until caught up in the thick of the fight. 

Those workmen whose tools were little use as weapons swarmed 
up the scaffolding, so close on one another’s heels they looked 
enchained. They clambered about the triforial embrasures, 
shouting, distorted of face and heaving muscles, dislodging, pry- 
ing loose, hurling down into the fray anything they could lay 
hands on, planks and morrar buckets full and empty, stones from 
the fabric of the gallery and its approaches. A good many 
Flemings, having come unarmed, made haste to follow and out- 
climb, out-do them in destructive resourcefulness. Ladders and 
poles tipped and crashed into the medley below, so that the whole 
web of scaffolding creaked and trembled, sagged here and there, 
its uprights slanting, quill-likc, in suspense. There was one 
fellow crouched propped in the angle of a cornice, and dexterously 
swung the plumb-line, so that the lead struck whomsoever he 
wished, on the ground, until friends and. foes were indistinguish- 
ably intermingled, and he desisted. Higher up and higher still 
about the raw-edged ledges and promontories round the airy base 
of the central tower, tugging figures clung, their foothold mere 
wrinkles in the rind of the Cathedral. Two men fell to their 
death, sprawling, with screams. By and by the rest gave up 
and one by one descended. 

Jack Widowson, toppling on hand and knees, also crawled out 
of the battle. Some of the others, waiting to get their breath and 
allay the quivering of their calves and arms, carried him to 
safety. 

He heard that bis father and several others were gone from 
the Cathedral. A number of the Bishop’s men who had been left 
at the Monastery had launched an attack on the Wasteside huts. 
There was some indecision among his rescuers whether to go or 
stay — until they were deprived of choice. As another wave of 
war overflowed towards them, shouts of wrath and lamentation 
made it known that Brother Laurentius had been killed. 

All alone in the side chapel but for him that had tolled the 
alarum and had been cut down, Lord Alfred was reviving from 
his swoon. At the first he could not distinguish between the 
droning in his head and the noise outside it. Then his eyes 
took in the pools of bloody desecration, and he levered himself 

Q 
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up. He reeled a little, but soon regained full control of his body. 
He took the crucifix from the altar and walked out into the 
transept. 


CHAPTER 3 

THE DESPOILING 


A ll through the night the battle of Cinqmort Manor had 
Lgonc on. When the attack 011 moat and gates began, Dick 
sent his outlaws with some of the people for guides, back to Bede’s 
Bridge where some rowing boats Were anchored. They were to 
make for the junction of Tew and Wode, and attempt to enter 
the park by way of the mill-wheel and a tottering birch-stave 
bridgelet and, if they ever got as far as that, fall upon the 
Manor from the hack. At the worst this would distract and 
deplete the defence of the gate walls. He had it all thought 
out; no doubt he had thought it out untold years ago. . . . 

The moat was spanned, the gate assaulted partly under cover 
of the drawbridge, which helped obstruct the arrows Irom above. 
Dick had told us not to make over serious efforts to scale the 
wall in other places, but to see to it that the hencTimcn were kept 
engaged and spread out over as wide an area as possible. We 
used some lighter, overturned carts for shields, from under which 
We.raiscd the ladders and grapple-hooks : like cumbrous unsteady 
beetles we must have looked, with wavering, horrid feelers. No 
scalding cauldrons were brought into the fight against us: the 
Manor folk had either forgotten or disdained them. When they 
did think of hurling down flambeaux, it was the bridge that 
caught the burning missiles, while the great oak doors groaned 
and shrieked under the blows of our timber beams, bound and 
reinforced with iron drag-chains. 

My lord’s henchmen were not trained soldiers. Ay; we have 
pointed it out many times that they had started out from the 
same ranks as had replenished our husbandmen and building 
labourers, wherefore these erstwhile brethren hated $ach other 
as Cain and^Abel. How many of all those Franklins, Freemans, 
Smiths and Newcomes had risen to be more than farm hands, 
more than unskilled masons of the lowest order, in the thirty-odd 
years since the Black Death? Not a great many. And on the 
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whole those whom Baldwin’s descriptions of a lawless, easy life 
had tempted into my lord’s service had not been the best, nor 
the cleverest, of the wanderers. Neither had they been put in 
the way of acquiring special warrior’s skill. They had practised 
their archery, to be sure, and played the more violent ball games 
in the tourney hall, and perchance improved their horsemanship. 
But beyond that no greater strategy and martial art had been 
demanded of them than sufficed for the slaughter of game in 
the woods and the beating and harrying of my lord’s subjects. 
They knew no more ol siege warfare than would come to anyone 
when he finds himself in fact besieged; in a way they must have 
felt relieved when their chance came for single combat, where 
strength and superior arms and individual ferocity count for 
something. 

On the other hand, the people of Bcdesford far outnumbered 
them; and the people of Bcdesford were beside themselves with 
rage that had good cause. II you have no Cause to del end, the 
stoutest defence work will not keep out tear, which will act for 
the assailants as another, invisible great weapon. No one at the 
Manor, cxcepthu^ only Loid Hugh himself, felt that Young Frank 
had been dealt with lawfully. True, not a henchman had hung 
back from pursuit of Frank, or held off plundering Luke’s wagon; 
not one had spoken against taking Frank to prison; but deli- 
berately maiming him for life as if he were in truth a criminal 
was quite another matter. They had had no qualms in regard 
to Luke’s servant whose body had fared rather worse at their 
hands when all is said and done — because no legal rigmarole had 
attended their illegal savagery. In any case it is absurd to sup- 
pose that any of them would have openly dissented from Lord 
Hugh. Howbeit, as we have seen, the men whom he had left 
behind at the Manor had been sufficiently uneasy, even at the 
start, for one of their number to go out after Gervasc. 

Further, Gervase had endorsed their vague alarm. To the last 
moment he had tried to dissuade his uncle from the deed of 
mutilation. After it was done, of course, there was nothing else 
for it but that he must stand by Lord Hugh in every sense and 
uphold the justice of his rash act against his own convictions, 
if necessary even at the cost of his own blood. Yet we cannot 
believe that under the circumstances he risked his file ungrudg- 
ingly and fought as furiously, recklessly as we did. For Lord 
Hugh, too, now that he had once more bethought himself of the 
requirements of earthly power, it was important to remain alive. 

Having said so much, we deem it scarcely needful to recount 
step by step how the attack progressed, how many fell on the 
way, nor how they got their death wounds. The siege, properly 
speaking, was over early in the small hours. Not a henchman 
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had the wit to lurk in our rear once we had broken through and 
scoured the hollows in the wall for cornered survivors. The 
bulk of them retreated into the main buildings. It now became 
a matter of besieging room after room, house after house. We 
cannot say that they did not fight bravely; it was only that com- 
plete neglect of forethought or adaptive planning doomed their 
struggles from the outset. Had it been a question of playing for 
time to allow rescuers to reach them, their unvarying, concen- 
trated defence and wholesale abandoning of successive positions 
might have been honoured with the name of tactics, But they 
had not sent out any messengers — for whence, they thought, could 
aid come to them, as everywhere the same was presumably 
happening? Only Prior Carlos v/as obstinately unimaginative 
enough to have despatched two friars with tidings of our war, 
unknown to us and to the Manor forces. 

No watchmen had been posted in the park, and no archers 
manned the battlements rising sheer out of the Tew waters, so 
that our boating party circumnavigated them unhindered. Soon 
after dawn this party arrived formally to occupy the warren of 
lesser buildings. Hand-to-hand fighting had ceased; we held the 

g eat hall with all adjoining apartments, and Lord Hugh and 
ervase and their men were barricaded in the lumber tower. 

So there was the first lull; Dick made another speech. Young 
Frank, and possession of the Manor were our prime objectives; 
we held the Manor folk as good as imprisoned, and thus for the 
nonce might leave them, to be dealt with at our leisure, as soon 
as all other demands on our time and strength had been met. 
Unwilling guards were posted round the tower, from which issued 
no retort, of sound or projectile, to their threats and jeering. 
Nothing but arrows could have been shot from the slits, and the 
tqp platform remained stubbornly deserted. 

Even when daylight had fully brightened, our rallying points, 
the huge bonfires, were kept burning; indeed, a licsh one was 
started in the courtyard. We needed torches to penetrate into 
the dungeon. Young Frank was soon discovered, and with him 
one henchman. He fell on his knees, holding up empty hands 
in supplication; his sword lay on the ground before him, with 
the hilt humbly pointing at the enemy; and he implored our 
mercy: he had been left behind with orders to kill Frank in 
the event of our success, and behold, he had spared him. But, 
though the coals in the brazier had expired, the branding irons 
were still in evidence; and while Frank’s warder proffered his 
sword in such piteous display, he had overlooked the scourges 
lying near. So he was dragged up into the light of day, and soon 
ceased begging for his life, begging only to be killed outright. 
Gently, gendy, four townsmen carried Frank; he was not cap- 
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able of showing any great joy or gratitude. He was laid to rest 
with his head m his mother’s lap, in an open side porch to the 
great hall, where he would be sheltered, yet visible to all without 
encroachment. Prior Carlos forsook liis station on the flat roof 
of the gate-house, the two friars still with him coming after with 
caskets of medicines and cordials. 

He had been up with us all night and undergone his most 
gruelling trial yet. Again and again he had fruitlessly attempted 
to impede us with preaching, forced, rather like the defence, to 
leave one point of vantage after another, as our advance caught 
up with him. Ilad he spread-eagled himself as a living bolt 
across gates and doorways, the people, we dare swear, would have 
stormed on even over his body. He himself must have realized 
that; for, to give him his due, he lacked neither courage nor 
determination; and if he had thought his death would attain his 
object, would have done naught to save himself. As it was, he 
did what he must do to the limits of his voice and remarkable 
staying power; and ministered to the fallen as soon as he could 
extract them from the fray. He and the other two, who could 
barely keep inVcp with him, saw to Frank’s roughly bandaged 
injuries and yet untended back. No one obstructed or took the 
slightest notice of them. 

But when my lord’s lone, much more distant figure appeared 
high above on the tower platiorm, everyone took note imme- 
diately. Fists flew up, and the cudgels and pitchforks and axes 
were raised and shaken in a frenzy, also the flaming torches, so 
that the black smoke swirled up, and the scythes flashed, singing 
in their sockets; and a great, terrible uproar of hatred sent the 
air a-trcmblc, so that one would scarce have man died to see the 
whole tall stone fastness shiver into pieces. 

My lord gazed round and round, over ail that the tower sur- 
veyed. Lastly he looked down on the roaring, gnomishly fore- 
shortened multitude. He turned his back and looked up into the 
sky, and then, descending, disappeared again. Men ran up 
against the tower, below, as if hoping to shatter it with their 
bodies. It took a few moments to distract their rage back into 
its main, and proper channels. 

My lord returned to the vent holes, where Gcrvase and the 
men were spying on the scene of destruction. Frank’s guard was 
still alive, and still there were people clamouring to take their 
turn at tormenting him. My lord, too, gazed on for an instant. 
He stepped back and motioned to the others also to come away 
and attend to him. 

4 1 will not die here. Nay, even if an honourable and a quick 
death were promised me — no, I say, no and no ! Wc have no food 
up here, nor water. Wc have not many arms left between us. All 
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we have is lumber. If there were no other way, we could hurl 
down ourselves, as a last throw. But there is a secret passage 
comes out by the fish-pond. Whither would I go? Not far—' 
none so very far. I want but to creep to earth in the wilderness 
and die there in my own peace — if I have to do myself to death 
in the manner of Jane. We have had our day; now there is an 
end. Now they will rule the world as masters. There is naught 
to salvage and take with us, and thus it seems to me there will 
be no burden of ignominy to our flight — if you will flee with me, 
nephew, and you, men? With luck we shall cross the river 
junction by the mill, and thence it will not be such a long way 
to the Marsh, and nearly all under cover. . . . Come with me. 
Yet it you will not, I shall still go, myself/ 

We had forgotten them again; even so it was the same as it 
we had known we now had the Manor to ourselves. All the 
furnishings and the great chests were borne out on to the cobbles, 
the banqueting hall was stripped of the ancestral treasures of the 
Cinqmort race. Some found time to make mock of these; one 
man balanced Baldwin Rcdbeard’s shield on his head like an 
overgrown comical hat, another pretended to stagger, overcome 
by the centuries-old reek of Sir Hugh-le-gros's big silver-mounted 
drinking horn. Others again decked themselves with arras and 
bedspreads, mincing potbellied in caricature of noble ladies' stance, 
and lisping oaths in queer falsetto voices when they tripped over 
the huge trailing folds. Bolsters were slashed and the feathers 
given up to the wind, or wool and straw stuffing thrown on the 
bonfires. Many an old chair or bench, stoutly wrought door and 
split window shutter went the same way. Men began to empty 
the plate coffers, deliberately treading delicate bowls and flagons 
of silver into unrecognizable twists. 

‘.Men! Men! Friends! Fellow-townsfolk! ' Dick yelled, and 
jumped to prevent further damage. Then he had to rush at 
another group and beg them to desist from further needless 
demolition of doors and windows that had previously been forced. 
After that he dashed inside, to try and stem the hunt for other 
movables, next having to look on at lusty axe blows cutting the 
charter trunks in pieces. He could do nothing against the first 
onslaught on the documents. The axes were flung aside, and, 
shouting with laughter and triumph and venom, folk dived in 
and threw up armfuls of rolled parchment and sewn books, 
trampling them in the mire as they fell, adding them to the 
fire, tearing them up with a sound most satisfying, or spitting 
and urinating on them. ‘ Men ! Men ! Friends ! Fellow-towns- 
folk! Brothers! ’ Dick wailed. In the end he had to get hold 
of Luke Robinson and James Smith to help him get a hearing 
and create some order. 
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Luke probably understood what was happening : Dick’s slaver- 
ing, bulge-eyed anxiety to preserve what he claimed for his own 
had begun to annoy us, our life-long respect lor our toolmaker 
and woodward fast yielding to ridicule. His prancing and bleat- 
ing like a crazed old goat was too laughable. Last night we had 
gladly ceded him redoubled authority, if only because it was good 
and heartening, and useful, too, to have a leader. Now he 
seemed to have forgotten all about Frank and Vengeance. But 
Luke could see beyond the paroxysm of the moment; and on 
his intervention we remembered again that Dick had not been 
so careful with his life as of his presumptive property, having 
fought in the forefront of the battering. 

So Luke’s son-in-law, Richard, was posted opposite two men 
who handed him the charters ready unrolled; and two others took 
up a stand on either side of him. Richard read out the writing 
(and he did this right creditably, stumbling only over very 
ancient letters), and translated them as best and as briefly as he 
could. Those which made naught of the rights of the people, 
those which meant grievous wrong, were consigned to Richard’s 
left-hand comrade, who passed them on to the fires. But any 
that briefed the ruling Cincpnort's right to the Manor and lands, 
and certain reasonable privileges, Richard handed to the right, 
where they were carefully laid in a special casket. Dick sat down 
to recuperate near Joan Oxerd and her -son. 

When they had started out, the leader of the water party had 
been Will Tewsing. By the time they had traversed the park it 
was he no longer. Although he knew the way afid the other 
did not. Will by imperceptible degrees had lost his place to one 
of Dick’s outlaw friends — the one with the black eyes and long 
chin and bald head, who had sought speech with Edwin in the 
guise of a fugitive falconer. He retained his captainc\ even 
when they had rejoined the main body under Dick’s command; 
and somehow the two forces continued, if not divided, at least 
distinct. Even Will himself looked to the greenwood-man for 
orders. 

This former water party, then, was busy ransacking the chests 
and halberd-racks which had been removed from the armoury. 
All of a sudden that outlaw leader swung himself up on the 
nearest ledge, sill to a tall window whose frame, panes and shutters 
had gone in the assault, leaving jagged edges as the wali was 
part timber and daub-work. He stood poised with predatory 
grace in the peaked hole which served his figure like a niche. His 
men stopped wrangling over the arms of state-axes with gold 
and silver inlav, daggers shaped like undulating tongues of 
flame, swords with engraved inscriptions in the blood grooves — 
and looked up at him attentively. 
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He opened his mouth wide and laughed, long and loud and 
purposefully. ‘ What, Priest? What? ' his fellows roared. 

‘ Strange and ludicrous doings are these 1 1 the one they called 
Priest laughed again and slapped his leathern thigh. 

‘What, Priest? What? What? What?’ 

‘.For sure nothing like this has befallen through the length 
and breadth of risen England! * Every now and then he went 
on laughing, most evilly : ho ! ho ! ‘ Nowhere else, for sure, are 
the people risking life and salvation, sacking a manor house, not 
to raze it to the ground for all time, but merely to drive out one 
lord and put in another! Even if we had proof, and not just 
Dick’s word for it, that he is a Cincjmort and rightful head of the 
accursed tribe — still I would say: a lord is a lord, whatever his 
name; and a shackled lion that, as soon as freed, hastens to 
the nearest ox yoke — why, he is a castrate ox and deserves to be 
whipped and goaded and, at the last, eaten up entirely! Wait 
till the people of London and Norwich hear of this! They will 
split their sides laughing. All the castles and manors that arc 
yet standing will be blown down by that mighty laughter which 
shall shake the land irom end to end. And when freedom and 
happiness are sole rulers in England, the name of Bedesford will 
be a by-word everywhere for lolly and slavishncss, to the end 
of time. If it did not make me laugh so hard, I would sit me 
down on a stone and weep. Fools! Fools! Fools and foolish 
slaves! Even if Dick be truly minded to keep the promises he 
made last night, dare you trust in those that will come after 
him, whoever they may be? And what surety have we that even 
Dick himself will be faithful? What did Dick do when it chanced 
that one of us was caught at the Marsh? Did Dick strive to 
defend our friend and his, or try helping him escape? Nay: 
lie forswore himself to his vassal's doom. Because he trembled 
for his own skin. A fine liege lord to swear fealty to, upon my 
soul! Think well before you bind yourselves anew — ay, listen 
well, you too, men of Bedesford! Let us save our friend Dick 
from temptation — the temptation to err as is human upon having 
tasted power and wealth. Every stone, every crumb of mortar, 
every lath and bole of this old stronghold stands for a drop of 
bloody sweat, a sigh, a tear, and unjust profit wrung from the lives 
of the weak. Let us level it to the ground, this monument of 
cruelty, lest it stand, a perpetual encouragement to would-be 
tyrants! Give me a brand from the fire. Who is with me? 
Burn, then, burn, break and tear asunder — lest it be said of us 
that we wished to enrich ourselves by pillage, lest the purity 
of the People’s Judgment be called in doubt — lest Dick get some 
of it back! Would you have pity on unfeeling stone and 
tapestries, where those that owned them knew no pity, ever, on 
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the flesh and blood of their own kind? After me! after me! 
make sacrifice as in days of old to the God of justice! Burn! 
Burn! Burn!' 

And, 4 Burn ! Burn ! * the people (haunted the response, even 
as their brethren were howling , 4 Kill! ’ over at Cloudsway Waste. 

The outlaw whom they called Priest flung a flaring pine branch 
into the hall behind him, where the floor was still covered with 
straw and rushes. He leapt down and relit a dead torch, and 
ran indodrs, and more and more followed his example, running 
and singing, with sparks and smoke whiiling behind them, touch- 
ing off rotten wood, draperies and beds, even carrying whole 
shovels of red embers inside the Manor houses. 

It looked as if Dick must surely go out of his mind. He 
screamed like a mother whose babe is roasted. When the first tall 
flames waved upward through the openings of the great hall, he 
ran half-way in with arms extended, as if to choke them out with 
his bare hands. Then he scurried hither and thither, trying 
to stop folk from taking away pieces of the bonfire, trying to 
stop their wild incendiary gambol round the buildings, cursing, 
imploring tfll li* was hoarse. But the Priest’s devilish, ‘ Ho! ho! ’ 
remained constantly audible, like a fanfare. 

Joan Oxerd tried to shift her son away from the timbered 
porch. He was heavy. He groaned hcartrcndingly when with 
clenched teeth she hardened herself to rug at him, so that after 
all she found it impossible to persevere. The heat was growing. 
She called for help to carry her son to safety. Name after name 
did she call, in mounting desperation, as those that owned them 
swept past with yet more flares and brands. Not one so much 
as looked round at her. The tears ran down into her open, 
toothless mouth; she wrung her spindly hands and ran back and 
forth, to left and to right, only a few paces, for she could not 
stand still and dared not leave Frank. Ilcr own husband and 
Frank’s father neither heard nor saw nor thought of them. 

Prior Carlos had rallied once more to stop this new outrage, 
with no more success than Dick. He stood by, a weary, weary 
old man who could not understand, in natural terms, what 
enabled them still to go on as they were, the people, shouting 
and leaping and glorying in destruction, without rest or any more 
solid sustenance than an occasional drink of water from the well. 
Water. ... He roused his friars and made for the kitchen, where 
the three of them gathered up buckets and soot-covcred pots and 
pans, and stumbled to fill them at the well, and went on running 
backwards and forwards, uselessly throwing water on the steaming 
walls. Then at last did they attract attention: people laughed 
at them. 

Then the Franciscans grew aware that the old chapel had caught 

Q* 
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fire, and they turned and ran to save the rood and sacred vessels. 
Herein they failed also. The rood was already burning, a black, 
diminishing skeleton cross, but thickened and seeming to twist 
where one knew the Saviour's figure hung, against a crackling, 
cruciform glare; the altar and Widowson chest were shut off by 
an unbroken screen of flame. One friar was struck by a falling 
quoin; without a sound he sank sideways, so that the flames 
closed over him. It was all the other two could do to get out 
again, scorched, blinded and coughing, with little fingers of fire 
scrabbling all over their gowns. Again some of the people 
paused, to help them quench these. 

And as we paused, we began to think; and as soon as we allowed 
ourselves consciousness, we began to become frightened. It trans- 
pired that some of our number were missing and not to be found 
among the dead and disabled. They would not have run off. 
They must have got lost, with their torches, in the maze of the 
older buildings — whence also black and slate-blue smoke was 
pouring in thick, opaque coils that had a livid yellow sheen across 
their roots, most ugly to see against the sunlight. Round about 
where the fires had had longer to mature, the sky looked as 
though the sun were already setting again; the red haze was alive 
with rotating black smuts. Everyone was coughing, all eyes 
smarted and overflowed. One's hair began to flutter, one's clothes 
to smell baked and singed. The flames grew higher than the 
look-out tower, and the heat became unbearable — God, God, we 
thought, only then and not before : what must it be like inside ? 
There was flesh and blood like ours trapped in fiery^iurnace. They 
did not sing, or try to, as the Hermit had; perhaps it was only 
that naught could be heard above the voice of the fire. But 
then we heard, no less unbearably, the screams of forgotten horses 
and cattle. Not a few of us vomited, wishing to die. There was 
a reverberating crash as some invisible building fell in and a huge 
sheaf of smoke and sparks gushed up high above the fire peaks. 
Streams, armies, peoples of rats fled starwise from the burning 
as if we stood not in their way — so that we yielded. 

Nay, Joan and Frank were not forgotten. Luke had seen them, 
under the oaken lintel festooned with winking chains of flame 
pennants. Luke took hold of Frank under the arms and Joan 
took his feet, and thus they shifted him. Mercifully Frank was 
short and slight; all the same the going was very slow, the more 
as the poor young man moaned most dreadfully, jolted in all 
his maltreated body. 

Slowly, giving the buildings a wide berth, they rounded the last 
corner out into the broad court that extended all the way to 
the gate-house and outer walls. All the people were there, dazed 
and sickened. Prior Carlos, no longer a grey friar but a black, 
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stood on the broken wall, where tumbled stones made a stepped 
mound. Now he could make himself heard; no one was talking. 
But his cracked and tired voice did not carry far; moreover, we 
were all listening to voices inside us. 

When folk saw Luke and Joan with the man whom we had 
been avenging all night and all day, there was general move- 
ment towards them. Franklin the elder won the race by many 
heads. But the victim could not yet be laid down. The ground 
was littered with the slain, and dismembered fragments and 
jellied blood, and stained, discarded weapons. Luke said some- 
thing to Joan and Franklin, and they followed as he backed and 
swerved sideways. 

The Prior saw it first, and gave a loud cry. 

Luke’s back was one smouldering mass, with charred, glow- 
rimmed holes eating into the layer of clothes reduced to coal. 
The worst thing was to see that the man himself had no inkling 
of this. 

For a moment everyone lost the power ol speech. Then some- 
one dashed at Luke with a steel-cap dipped in the horse trough, 
and threw thi ’v^ter over his back. It sizzled so that we all 
began to retch again, and small jets ol white steam Hew up 
curling 

4 What is it? What is the matter? ’ Luke tried to look over 
his shoulder. ‘ Here, Franklin, you take him. Let me get my 
hands free.’ 

'Behold what the Loid God hath done! ’ intoned the Prior— 
and you may be sure every syllabic oi his went straight to our 
hearts now. ‘ Behold the miracle, the miracle ol His wrath ! Lo, 
and He took one and singled him out in the sight of the people, 
one man whose overweening pride peculiarly fitted him to be 
the scapegoat, and the ire of the Lord fell into his flesh like 
lightning. Behold and* see, he burns and feeleth it not; scl the 
snowy ulcers where his shirt is torn open; see his swollen features, 
rigid as those of a water-spout; see his ears, thick and waxen as 
a boiled pig’s — sec how he is become a leper for his sins and 
yours! As this man’s body, so are all your souls— leprous ! 
leprous! Fall upon your laces, then, and beat your breasts and 
cry: “Unclean!”’ 

Many of us did fall on our faces. The Rebellion was over 
in the Old Town of Bedcsford, defeated in victory. 

4 Let go ! Let go of my son ! ’ Joan shrieked. 4 Oh, I pray you, 
Master Luke: let go my poor son! ’ 

The rest of us backed right away until, against the battered 
wall, we could go no farther, although none but the three Oxerds 
had been close enough to Luke to fear contamination. 

Ay : we know it now, as you do : it was not thus at one stroke 
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that the worst sickness had fallen upon the foremost man of our 
town. But at the time we knew it not. We had seen so little 
of him in the last few years; and during the last twenty-four* 
hours we had had other things to do than take a good look at 
one another. It oft-times happens that you suddenly see what is 
suddenly pointed out to you. Thus we saw all at once that 
beyond the shadow of a doubt Luke was a leper. And, accustomed 
as we were to miracles in Bedesford, we never thought but that 
the Prior was God's true interpreter. 


CHAPTER 4 

BATTLE'S END 


L ord Jerome had set such a pace that he had lost two horses 
on the road from Clodcslcy to St. Hand's, and three hench- 
men: one had broken an arm when his mount fell on top of 
him, and someone had to stay with him until help might be 
sent; and the third was too burly a man to ride pillion. The 
others had begun by pitying the big man who was left to make 
his lone way after them on foot. Before they reached their goal, 
they envied him. They were ready to drop from the saddle and 
go to sleep as they struck ground. Lord Jerome had driven them 
on with oaths and gibes, telling them many times that he was 
nigh twice the age of the oldest among them. But they had not 
the same surpassing rage coursing through their veins like wine 
or elixir. 

Like their master, however, they were enraged by their recep- 
tion at the Monastery. The porridge, to which the cooks had 
hurriedly added, was at once thin and lumpy, burnt and hall- 
raw; while the insipid ale and stale whey were insult upon injury. 
Cursing, they had followed Lord Jerome's lead and emptied their 
iron ration of sack on an all but empty stomach. Drowsiness 
fled before that curious super-awakencss which sometimes comes 
of a light head. A vying garrulity went with it, and soon they 
had tsuked and drunk themselves into a boundless f truculcncc, 
such as the Bishop would have welcomed in them earlier. We 
are speaking, you must understand, not of them that he forth- 
with took with him to St. Hand's, but of the majority, who were 
to sit and await further orders. For two or three of these that 
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was more than they could endure. They started splashing the 
despised ale over the walls, emptied the whey-butt and slid, like 
children in winter, over the inundated tiles, threw the pewter ale 
jugs out the window and the wooden bowls on the fire, and 
bombarded their comrades, who sought to quieten them, with 
the porridge. Then they uj>sct the benches so that whosoever 
had remained sitting rolled in the mess on the floor, and with 
denunciations of the timid presently stormed out. On the way 
to the Wastcside one of them fell over his own feet and imme- 
diately started snoring; so only two ot them were lcit. 

Howbeit this pair did a sufficiency of damage. The Bishop had 
told his men how he meant to have order restored and his 
edicts enforced as soon as might be, and they desired to do it 
now. 

'They were sobered a little when they heard the bell ring at 
the Cathedral for Corpus Christi. And after the alarm signal 
had been rung lor some time, it began to penetrate their skulls 
that something was perhaps amiss. Thereupon they turned and 
went straight hack. 

* * * 


When Edwin and the others reached the huts, they could not 
be blamed lor thinking an army had passed. Particularly at the 
outskirts of the New Town, they were met bv women wailing 
under roofs that hung crooked and partially torn down, and 
before doors forced from the hinges and split into their compo- 
nent planks. Garden plots had been trampled flat, chaff and 
floor strew dragged out-of-doors and spilt, all over the paths; 
there were fruit trees despoiled and cut down, bedding and other 
household gear pulled out into the mud, with milk poured out 
and eggs trodden into it. One cow and some goats had been 
mutilated, and a pig killed and mangled beyond recovery lor 
food. And everywhere there were fragments of the shattered, 
rude, small private mill-stones, lying amid the grain scattered 
round and about; the loose fowls and beasts were feeding on it. 
jostling the women and children who tried on their hands and 
knees to salvage some from between geese and hens and rooting 

Edwin’s hut was farther up the slope. Plodding on as fast as 
his legs and lungs would let him, he began to hope that perhaps 
the invaders had not got as far as this : there was increasingly 
less evidence of the raid. From a distance his dwelling looked no 
more unkempt than usual. There was no on^ to be seen outside 
the door. ‘Jeanne I Jeanne! ' he called. A woman came out, 
but it was not Jeanne; she was wringing her hands, with smears 
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of blood up to the bared elbows, her face damp with tears and 
sweat. 

‘ God be thanked that you have come, Edwin. Come in quickly 
now to your wife. My son has run to the hospital to try and 

f et a priest to her. Your little boys are next door at my house; 

must go back and see what all those children are doing. Make 
haste— ^go in to your wife's bedside.' 

Without so much as a word of thanks Edwin ducked through 
under the lintel. The hut was in disorder right enough, but had 
he looked he would have seen their little set of mill-stones per- 
fectly intact. Jeanne lay on the bed with the clothes heaped over 
her anyhow. Jeanne on the bed — blood — hurry — a priest: into 
Edwin's mind there flashed the homblc old story of the death 
of little Lady Agnes. Older woman than that child had been 
known to die of rape; thus, then, the drunken soldiers had 
brought his Jeanne to her death. On seeing him she looked so 
glad that he could have cried out with the pain of it; she bade 
him come to her, quickly. 

‘ What have they done to you, my poor sweetheart and beloved,' 
he said, over and over. 1 Do not talk of dying, my Jeanne. Now 
I am here; Edwin is with you; I will make you well.' 

At last she understood what he thought had happened to her. 
To his amazement she laughed: but it hurt her and she clutched 
her middle. ‘Edwin! As long as we have known each other, 
you have let me sec you deemed me childish of wit. But it is 
you has less wit than a child. Have you no power of reckoning, 
have you no eyes to see? Look at me, man! reckon up my age. 
I lack but three years to the half-hundred —yes, I counted them 
up, my years, full often these last few days, therefore have I them 
so pat. And to look at me most men would guess I had passed 
the three-score. Look at me, look at me, for once! Much gold 
would you need to offer the most godless soldier before you could 
get him to outrage me. We have spent nearly the whole of our 
lives together; and I know you have not looked at me, not looked 
to see , ever since you became my husband.' 

‘If you mean that for me you have always been the fairest 

of the fair — if it is that you complain of ’ 

‘Ay: it is that! ' Jeanne cried so that again she winced, but 
she would not be silenced. ‘And most bitterly do I complain 
of it! How would you like it if one told you that to him you 
had always seemed the tallest of men? I am not fair, Edwin my 
husband, it is years since I had more than two front teeth, since 
my hair was long and thick, since it had any colour — of the rest 
I will not speak. You were never at any pams to hide from me 
that you thought my eyes stupid for being unable to read and 
understand your works — that is the reason, I know, why you have 
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ever regarded me as a child in mind. But to me it seems worse, 
to be as you are: to see things only as they are not , that you 
may live in your craftsman's world alone, turned away from the 
real world around you. You have not lived with me — you have 
long forgotten, long ceased to think of me— for all that you were 
ever good and faithful. Often have I envied other women their 
worse husbands! For at least they bear their burdens together/ 

‘I do not think I understand, my Jeanne/ said Edwin; but he 
was lying. 4 None can say we have lacked troubles in our life 
together/ 

Jeanne looked him straight in the eye. ‘You talk of those 
troubles that might have been anybody's — nay, that were every- 
body's at the same time. Poverty, you mean, and the deaths 
of our children. Your real burden, your very own, you have 
always kept to yourself. You would ne\er let me share it, you 
tried to deny it before me as if I too were only a stranger.' 

‘ What are you talking about — rest still, you are tiring yourself, 
I can sec ' 

4 It is no fault of mine if I know not what I am talking about. 
It has been yoiir secret, that burden of yours, ay, and your pride, 
Edwin: you did what you could to keep it from me, and then 
you looked askance at me because I could not guess! Every now 
and then you threw out little hints and dark sayings and watched 
me from the corner oi your eye to see what I would make ol 
them. All I could make out is that you have a burden — you saw 
to that. And when you had satisfied yourself that it was no 
clearer to me than that — then you smiled. You smiled at me 
that was too childish and dull to lollow you through a door 
you kept locked and barred ’ 

‘The load was mine to carry alone. What manner of man 
would I be, to shift the weight on to my wife's shoulde v — her 
whom I promised God to cherish and protect? ' 

‘Ay — this is not the first time you have hinted, in your dark 
sayings, that in some wise the burden has to do with me, that 
you first took it up for my sake or because ol me. That was 
far worse than letting me share what you had to bear — for you 
condemned me instead to bearing a burden of my own unaided* 
I have borne it as long as I could. Either it is that, a poor, 
harassed woman, I am the weaker of us two! or else — or else, 
my Edwin, your burden cannot have been as heavy as mine! 
Will you not tell me, now that I am dying, what it is that I 
have done, or that you think I did, for which we were punished 
in our children? ' 

‘Punished in our children?' Edwin repeated, sincerely un- 
comprehending. 

‘ Do not fob me off with pretence any more, Edwin, lest I find 
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no peace even in my grave. None of the children I bore you 
has been or done what you wished. You have never forgiven our 
Alfred for that he did not turn his heart and hand to building 
work; and our other sons you never loved as you did him from 
the start, because they never even gave you cause to hope that 
they desired to be building masters. In our first years together 
I went on rejoicing, whenever I knew I was to bear another child, 
in spite of the fears that never left me, on account of the way it 
went with our first-born. But later on, Edwin, I lost the strength 
rightly to rejoice. I lost heart, Edwin, since it was clear I could 
not bear you children to your liking.* 

4 O Jeanne ! ' Edwin groaned. 4 As I live — as I hope to be 
saved yet — it never entered my heart to blame you \ 9 

4 Then it is true, and none of them fulfilled your hopes ! Why, 
Edwin, why? What son could have achieved more than our 
Alfred? Wherein can he have failed? He is a great lord and 
a great craftsman, and as great in goodness of heart and deed! 
He knows it too, just as I do. I mind I asked him, long ago, how 
it could be he was not bashful and tongue-tied, mingling with the 
great ones. He smiled — a sad smile, I deemed it. He said he 
owed that to you, for that in your eyes he had never done rightly 
well. Since his father did not think it such a great thing for 
Alfred to have become our Abbot, or that the work of his once- 
crippled hand should be famous even in Italy — his success could 
be no very great thing to himself. Thus, lie said, he had no 
trepidations in being great — seeing that sort of greatness does 
not count with you, and therefore cannot count for himself. I 
have not told it well, but maybe I have given you the drift of 
it. Our other children, too, Edwin: they have all been dear, 
good children, well-favoured one and all, and not ungifted. One 
of them even carries 011 the age-old Widowson craft. Why would 
you not be satisfied? * 

4 1 had some foolish thought/ Edwin whispered, hiding his face 
from her, 4 that if one of the sons whom I gave to God just as 
He gave them to me — if one of them raised Him up a house, 
it might be reckoned as intercession for me/ 

‘But you are all of you alike helping raise up St. Hand’s/ 
Jeanne said in wonder. 

4 You know not how grievously I have sinned. No one knows 
it. The greater the sin, the greater, surely, must be the work 
of atonement? Jeanne? Jeanne! what are you thinking?' 

Jeanne had been lying back, her blue eyelids closed. Without 
opening them, she weakly shook her head so that the straw 
rustled. 4 1 know not. . . . Now my thoughts no longer let me 
catch them. Forgive me, my dear husband. Now after all it 
seems to me I am no less childish than you have thought me, 
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and that I was wrong to accuse you — accuse you. . . . Forgive 
me for speaking to you as I did — when I should be grateful that 
I can have you beside me while I die. And I have never loved 
you less than when we first came together, never; and I know 
you too have gone on loving me. I thought I could do what Jane 
used to — I made stealthy enquiry as to how she would set to 
work. But ’ 

Edwin harshly asked her what she meant, and gradually got 
it out of her. She had found that, all unexpectedly, so late in 
life, she was once more with child; and the Fiend had persuaded 
her that she could not bear it. She could not start all over again 
with new babes — particularly as they would not give Edwin what, 
unfathomably, he wanted. So she had tried to make away with 
the unborn. Ay, the day before yesterday it had started; she 
had managed to keep it irom him; until to-day it had overcome 
her so that she had had to get help. 

Edwin took a hold on himseli and did what he could to ease 
her. But he soon saw that in truth there was not a great deal he 
could do. They were both too wise in matters of childbirth for 
him to dare contradict her: when a woman bled like this, there 
was no saving ner, without a miracle. 

Edwin knew there would be no miracle. If only the priest 
would come! He kept on pausing in his ministrations to go to 
the door and look out. He did not know whether to tell her, and 
rob her dying hour of its pale, feeble peace, or whether to lea\e 
her in unrepentant ignorance : she did not seem to realize what 
she had done and how it would be regarded in Heaven. Hu 
death would be accounted suicide, on the top of child-murder. 
Without absolution she was condemned to Hell everlastingly. 
For this reason he finally kept silent about it : if God denied her 
a priest, time enough for her to find out when she was in Hell. 

This was a test. If Jeanne could be shriven it meant that God 
was relenting and for the first time striking at Edwin hunsclf. 
He would be deprived of Jeanne; but with Jeanne it would be 
well. It would be a sign that God meant after all to let him 
expiate for his sin and crime, that salvation, however distant, 
was yet to come within his reach some day. W T hereas if Jeanne 
were damned. ... 

Great ds the sin had been when he committed it, enormous as 
it had grown with all the times he had gone to communion, it 
was now increased to such dimensions as the thought of man 
could not even grasp. For he had committed it so that he might 
be her guardian and protector. Her end proved how totally he 
had failed her. O Lord God, he prayed, who had not addressed 
the Deity for thirty years; it is enough, mor> than enough to take 
her from me. Make Your peace with this innocent whom I have 
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brought to this, and I promise I will not ask to be saved, myself* 
any more. ... 

He was at the door again. 4 Edwin/ Jeanne's voice came plain- 
tively. ‘Need you be so anxious; is my sin so great, that you 
cannot let me die with my hand in yours? ' He came back at 
once and scjuatted beside her again and took her hand in his 
and looked into her eyes. 4 Edwin ! ’ she said with a little smile, 
giving his hand the faintest shake. ‘I gave birth to the best 
man ever bred in Bedcsford and the best of good, holy monks, 
whose intercession has benefited every soul in this parish. Do 
'you not think that will weigh in my favour? And he will pray 
and say Mass for me, his mother, so long as he lives; we know 
that. You need not fear for me so greatly. I shall be out of 
purgatory in no time, you will sec.' Edwin laid his face on hci 
hand and kissed it — that for a little he might not have to look 
at her. 

She had not thought beyond purgatory, had she? As for the 
credit she took in her Abbot son — ah, God had at least granted 
her one mercy: she had not heard what had befallen at the 
Cathedral. For Edwin there could be no doubt that the clash 
between the Bishop's sacrosanct person and his people must be 
Alfred’s fault, the fault of misrule with which the Bishop had 
reproached him: was not Alfred Edwin’s son, and so did it not 
stand to reason that in causing Alfred to become Abbot God 
had pursued His same old punitive design? Besides, Allred was 
probable dead, cut off in sacrilegious wrath. 

Raising his head again, he surpiised a watchful frown on 
Jeanne’s wrinkled forehead. 4 Edwin,’ she began almost play- 
fully, but was in mortal eai nest before she had done. 4 You think 
it is Hell for me, # do you, my Edwin? I should not mind burning 
unredeemed in all eternity — if only I might look forward to your 
joining me. So you sec, I know your love is better than mine: 
you would never ask such a thing of me; but I am not strong 
enough not to ask it. If it is so, that I must go to Hell, promise 
that you will come after me, Edwin. If you love me truly, Edwin, 
then you would not be happy in Heaven without me in any 
case: I know I had rather be in Hell with you, than in Heaven 
without you.’ 

Edwin promised her, gladly, and also sadly: for he knew his 
destination without need to promise. 

♦ * * 

At the Cathedral the Abbot had given up trying to make him- 
self heard. His head had cleared. He made a movement to take 
off his stiff vestments, but thought better of it : it was necessary' 
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that he should catch the eye and convey his identity at a distance. 
He placed the crucifix on the floor, safely in a corner, and began 
to ascend the scaffolding. 

He had not climbed anything more infirm and irregular than 
a ladder since he had been a bird-scarer. It gave his hands a 
certain joy to clasp raw splintery wood and seek out their next 
point of grasp unaided by intended railings. He kicked off his 
sandals before he had gone many yards, ior his soles and toes, 
too, had to recapture an old, sentient agility. The heavy gold- 
embroidered garments hung steeply down behind, pulling at him; 
every now and then his feet were snared in a fold. He trod on the 
stole, which, scorching the skin off the back of his neck, was 
pulled away and fell. Now and again he gazed down between 
his flexed arms and knees, savouring the sense of increasing 
height and space. 

Presently he ceased to enjoy his boyish pride and prowess. He 
hung, engrossed in looking at certain lines and angles which 
surely were not as they should be — even if he discounted any 
distortion due to his unwonted view. 

He had nKdv reached the gangway round the base of the 
open tower, level with the vaults of nave and transepts. He was 
alone in these heights, face to face with stone ribs that he had 
been accustomed to think almost fragile, they looked so graceful: 
and here now they were so solid as almost to seem uncouth. 
Struts and planks that looked like threads and slender stalks 
from below did not even vibrate to his weight and movement, 
for all their precarious extension. He could no longer distinguish 
the shadows of the vaulting, being swallowed up in their sombre- 
ness. But, feeling himself to be so small that it astonished him, 
he felt only an access of greater courage : the ant at the breast 
of a mighty oak cannot but trust in its security. 

lie climbed down again, as lar as the clerestory. A stiucturc 
of poles and runways that bad used to be the workmen’s path 
from the embrasure to the tower had been disarranged, so that 
he had to risk a jump, unless he wanted to go right down to 
the ground. Only for an instant his daring wavered: a few 
feet to the left of him hung the plumb-line which one of the 
workmen had so gleefully wielded. It seemed to hang in contra- 
diction of its whole nature and purpose: aslant, stiffly, mon- 
strously aslant, thus for the first time producing in Alfred the 
tingling sensation of falling. But he overcame it, and landed 
safely. 

He leaned over the balustrade, shouting, and the echoes lent 
him most rousing aid. The clash of weapons stopped and every- 
body gazed up. The pale faces looked like leaves turned over 
by a wind. A few fell on their knees : * The Lord Abbot ! He 
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hath risen from the deadl * But Alfred felt certain that they 
said this because, like himself, they wished to end the fight. The 
rest, on both sides, likewise guessed his intention, and opposed 
it with confused cries before he had a chance to express it. How- 
ever, only voices were raised; once the sword-arms had been made 
to pause, their impetus would not so easily be recaptured. 

The din abated; Alfred hollowed his hands before his mouth. 
Once he was started, curiosity maintained silence for him. 

* I will not enter into any dispute now — there is no time, hear 
me, you people, all of you, there is no time\ Stop, I say stop 
accusing each the other and excusing himself— there can be 
naught for anyone down there to say — that have been shedding 
Christian blood in God's consecrated I louse — ay, and consecrated 
priests among youl Think you His forbearance without end? 
Look — look whither I am pointing! I am no building master — 
most of you down there know more about building than I. 
Follow the timber standards upwards with your eyes — there, on 
the north side, where the tower wall begins— does the looming 
stone look perpendicular to you? To me it docs not/ Already 
the crowd immediately under it was thinning. The Abbot began 
to move sideways towards the west. ‘Away! Away! Retreat 
while yet you may to safety! Throw down your blasphemous 
arms, and fly ! * 

There is no telling whether Allred really thought the tower 
might fall down at any moment, or whether he but deemed the 
suggestion a good ruse. Nor can we say how many of us then 
believed the one or’ the other. But do you try it seme time : go 
and stand, without having committed any special misdeed, right 
under a great lofty tower, and but tell yourself that there always 
is a possibility of its collapse. We dare swear you will not stay 
there long. How many notable cathedrals can you call to mind 
whose central towers did not some time lall -not once, not twice, 
but half a dozen times? Even without such a threatening 
departure from the vertical as Alfred could point to, we think — 
we know, we would have taken fright. Picture yourself gazing, 
gazing, with your head thrown right back between the shoulders, 
up into a vast funnel of perspectives, sunlight glittering into your 
eyes and its companion shadows seeming to get into them like 
smuts or moths. Of itself your vision begins to weave a$d wheel 
in circles, incline, close in. Add to that a slayer's and blasphemer's 
conscience and the smell of blood and the lingering* tang of 
sparks struck from cold iron — ah, not a few ran , away from the 
central crossing! Again there was a ringing of swords and tools — 
but it was the flags resounded under their discardment. Instinc- 
tively opponents had disentangled and were retreating in different 
directions. 
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The Bishop not only stayed, but deliberately stepped farther 
into the centre. He shook his blade, now at the Abbot, now at 
his men, now at the people, nearly rending himself asunder in 
abusing them all. Howbeit you could not hear much; the echo 
that had helped the Abbot’s down-trained voice rebuffed upward 
cries. But something that he shouted reached his henchmen: 

* Would you leave behind the wounded? Even if your craven 
hearts accept without test this hell-priest’s trickery — would you 
leave your wounded comrades to be crushed? O shame, shame, 

and my potent curse upon you ! ’ 

Some were shamed, and started forward. 


* * * 


Jeanne was dead. No priest had come. Numb and tired out, 
Edwin stepped out of his doorway for a breath of fiesh air. 
Vacantly staring, he noted that the wind had changed, n* it did 
out here so often, at the same time as it had increased in force. 
It was blowing north from the Ridge. He went on staring no- 
where in parttcular. for that his eyes burned unbearably when he 
shut them. Suddenly he saw a sight which he did not believe. 
The massive great stump of Jacob’s tower, for so long an easterly 
landmark, crumpled and disappeared. There was no sound. An 
instant later a tremor came through the ground beneath his feet, 
and faded away. 

But the crash was heard at the Manor, above the roaring oi 
the flames and the tolling oi ‘What have we done? ' within out 
breasts. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE SCAPEGOATS 


I n fear is a dull amity oi the flesh, forgetful alike of rancour 
and affections; there is no living calmly in spaciousness with- 
out a comfortable laith in the morrow. Bedesford town was 
become too big for those that must wait news from the battle- 
ground. They had all flocked together at Luke s house, the only 
one with stone walls all round it. There they stood and sat and 
rubbed shoulders, and looked and listened not to one another, 
their eyes and cars strained in unison, but apart. 
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As more and more kept on coming, Elizabeth tried to make 
room, begging them to take turns, resting indoors. But although 
the house was ample and inviting, few could bear to stay long 
within, feeling shut off, and preferring the overcrowded court- 
yard. Elizabeth could not even keep her own family and serving 
folk inside. Little Luke was also in the throng, brought hither 
by his foster-mother and his uncle. The latter kept on mumbling, 
unheeded, about his aches; he alone had gone home when the 
attack began, bent double by what he said were colic pains; by 
this time it appeared he had pains everywhere. 

Quite late in the day — after the crash that had dried the last 
spring of courage in even the most sanguine breast — Elizabeth's 
mother and Jaffy Widowson arrived with Meg and Geoffrey in 
the Trefeller wagon. He had found them at Clodesley St. Veron's 
— so he told Isabella, as he gave the old woman into her grand- 
daughter's charge — whither he had been sent with letters from 
Damesburv cloisters and from Thirchester; and she had insisted 
that he take her home. Juliana's head was nodding and her lip 
dribbled; but both her eyes again worked together. She hastened 
as for refuge into Isabella's afms. Isabella took her along through 
the crowds in search of Elizabeth. The Mistress patted her 
mother's head in almost absent fashion, preoccupied by what she 
saw in her own daughter's face. 

‘You must try and cease from thinking about Richard, love, 
she said gently. ‘ Put your grandmother to bed and tend her.' 

Isabella willingly put her arm round Juliana again, with a 
deliberate, protective tenderness which in truth jpiust have cost 
her great conscious effort. Yet she could not forbear lrom ask- 
ing, * How can I? Can you keep from thinking about father? r 

‘Every now and then I can,’ Elizabeth answered with a sigh 
and a gesture round. Isabella gave her mother a look of earnest 
contrition, squared her shoulders, and turned the old woman 
towards the house. 

Elizabeth raised herself on tiptoe and beckoned to one of her 
maids whom she spied, elbowing herself across the yard, obviously 
looking for the Mistress. ‘Here I am, Madge. Come to the 
kitchen with me.' After a closer look at the girl, who had not 
answered, she added, ‘ No — send me one of the others. You need 
to rest.' 

‘ Mistress,' the girl stammered; she was as blanched as Isabella, 
and her teeth were chattering. ' The Master is home. He wants 
you to go and have a word with him in private. He is waiting 
in the little shed by the old flax plot. You are not to let anyone 
know. I am not to tell anyone else, either. He said — bring 
medicines. O Mistress ' and she fell to weeping with uncon- 

trollable cries and, shaking all over, would have sunk to the 
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§ round had not Elizabeth helped her over to the wall, sat her 
own against it with her head between her knees and the Mis- 
tress’s cold hand on the back ot her neck. People hardly glanced 
up. In more than twenty-four hours’ waiting this was not the first 
occurrence ol its kind. When the cries ebbed to a shuddering 
whimper, Elizabeth left the girl and hurried into the house. 

Having gone up to the bed chamber and collected what she 
needed, she stole out by a back door. Although she had waited 
for this many years, she did not find that waiting had fortified her. 

The door of the old shed stood half-open; at her approach 
it moved till only just ajar. 

‘ Luke 1 ’ 

‘ Come a little closer so I need not shout — but not too close. 
There, stop where you are now. Do you not hear me? Stay 
where you are, I tell you ’ 

But she went on and, leaning her whole weight against the 
door, tried to force it open. His voice, when again he cued out 
for her to stop, was such that she desisted, waiting until he him- 
self had told her that he had learnt he was a leper. 

‘ Then you may safely let me in after all,’ she said. ‘ It is a 
long time since I knew this, and slept in your arms just the same.’ 

Thinking, because of her calm voice, that either he or she 
had gone mad, Luke made her repeat it. ‘O Luke,’ she said, 
less calmly. 4 Let me in, and do not flee from me now that you 
can comfort me for all the long years that I bore this knowledge 
quite alone. When all the time I had to scheme and watch, to 
keep you from finding out, and keep you apart from the rest 
of the world. . . .’ 

The door swung open, and Luke stood facing her, with hanging 
arms and a curious, peering look, as though to see in his wife’s 
eyes a sudden, terrible change in himself. These mirrors failed 
him. ‘My Luke,’ she said, with tears in her eyes at tbt very 
sameness of his appearance, though dirty, soot-stained and in 
rags, and his appalled, gingerly stance. He pointed at his breast, 
made as to touch his ears, then shrinking from contact with 
himself. 

-Is that,’ he asked haltingly, ‘is that what it was all along, 
that was wrong with me? And you say you read the signs? ’ 
She nodded. ‘ Now, what did you tell Madge? She was badly 
frightened. Does anybody else know? How came you to find 
out? ’ She spoke resolutely, and drew him down to sit with her 
on a heap of old sacks. ‘We have not much time to think 
out what to do.’ She stopped, for she had seen his back. ‘ Turn 
a little more,’ she said in a gruff, low voice. ‘ I must have light to 
see. Does this hurt? This? No? Good; that makes it easier. 
Keep still.’ She went on working in silence; he too held his 
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peace. The burns looked much worse than they were, because 
of the charred fur, cloth and leather, which had in fact protected 
the man. Finally she asked, * This is how you found out? ’ 
‘Yes; and others found out before me. It was shouted from 
the house-tops well and truly/ He told her, and added, ‘But 
now, my wife, must you tell me why you deceived me and dis- 
regarded the commandments of God and the Church, and 
suffered me to imperil everyone — yourself and our children before 
any. It was not — not honourable. You are laughing ! 9 

‘I could not help it — it was your talking of honour. I was 
not thinking much on honour, in these years, my Luke ! And if 
you think back, you will see that I did all I could to keep the 
children and everyone else out of your way/ 

She felt his arm grow rigid under her hand. ‘Was that 

why ? ’ he blurted, and stopped. 

‘No. I did not pretend to love you so as to protect our 
children. If you but think for a moment, you will sec there had 
been easier ways. I need not have schemed to keep you. Why 
did I “deceive” you? I knew this had come upon us, not 
because God hated you, but because Jane did. She had cursed 
you, she told me so herself, that last time I went to her. Oh, 
that was not the least of it — waiting and watching for her curse 
to declare itself! For she did not tell me what it was to be. 
See you not : it is a false leprosy that fell on you : because Jane 
conjured it. But why should I make long apology? Had 1 not 
every right to keep you with me and among the living if I could? ” 
Luke could think of many arguments againTt; but what was 
the use of settling to a nicety the principle of what was past? 

‘ Now, Luke/ it is for us to put our heads together and devise a 
w.ay out — you know not what it means to me to be talking about 
it, to have someone to help me plan! Two heads are better 
than one — even if yours were not the sharpest in the land. There 
always is a way, we need but find it. So let us think/ 

‘Elizabeth, sweetheart. There is no way out of this/ 

She was silent. He got up and moved away : 4 We may as well 
make a start. Though God be praised, that He did not allow 
you to take any harm up till now, there is no sense in tempting 
providence at the last moment. For it seems to me, now that I 
myself know, the danger of me may well be stronger than it 
was before in my ignorance. If that sounds witless to you, 
humour me still/ He paused, to let her understand, without 
having to $ay it, that he must now be regarded as 4 man upon 
his death-bed. Her head sank still lower on to her breast, hut 
she made no sound. ‘I shall live here for the next few days, 
and you must have food and drink placed no nearer than that 
stone over there. And send some blankets. My back? You 
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have seen to it once. It will heal. And if not — ay, send some 
ointment for me, too. When I am gone, you must promise to 
have this hut burnt to the ground. You must not call me cruel, 
for speaking of all this now. There is a great deal must be said. 
Listen carefully: for you and the children, Elizabeth, this has 
happened for the best— in the best way, if it had to happen. The 
battle is over, and our side has lost. Whatever form retribution 
may take, at least my heirs are safe in the possession of my goods 
— for that as soon as my condition was discovered, I became as 
a dead man legally, and my property passed unto them. There 
may be attempts at confiscating it nevertheless, but you stand a 
good chance m contesting them. At all events you should be 
able to retain a fair portion.’ 

Elizabeth shook her head. *1 \erily believe you are enjoying 
this/ 

‘ Enjoying? * Luke’s voise rose, as much as to say that even 
if he were, she ought not to begrudge him any enjoyment Then 
he smiled: ‘And why not? I shall not have many more oppor- 
tunities to exercise my worldly wit. Now, at this moment, you 
think you not care if our children were beggared. Once 

you had to watch them starve, you would caic/ 

‘ Maybe so/ Elizabeth spoke as though dispassionately. ‘ It 
is true, I shall have little heart to fight for possessions which, as 
you yourself say, we should certainly forfeit were we able to keep 
you with us. You talk of starving. People do not starve to death. 
Unless there be famine. And then we should not be able to eat 
your gold and cloth, either/ 

‘There are many stations ol wietchedness between hunger and 
death from starvation. You would not like to sec your children 
come to li\e like rats — watching them fight the swine in the 
mire for their meals, having no clothes to put on their backs, 
and no fires to keep them warm.’ 

‘ You know well it would never come to that. There is my 
mother. And after all, we are kin to the Cinqmorts/ 

‘I did not spare myself in building up what we hate. And I 
did not work so that my wife and children should one day be 
paupers or pensioners, or cuckoo cairion crows. I expect you to 
scheme and strive and fight your hardest. I believe you will 
sorrow for me. I believe that you will miss me. How much 
better, then, to have no time to think on it! I shall not be so 
lucky, myself/ 

‘One thing you must do for me/ Elizabeth said in the same, 
quiet tones as before. ‘You must not reckon your fate worse 
than mine. It will be worst for me. It is ever worse for the 
mourners. And you will not be really dead. I had rather be 
dead and in purgatory, Luke, than face what is to come/ 
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'Now it is time for you to go back/ Luke said some time 
after. ‘ People will be coming back from the Manor, with all 
the tidings. Be hostess to them still, all of them. They will 
need it/ 

Elizabeth went obediently. 

She also did not look very different from what she had, an hour 
or two before. 

♦ * * 

At the Cathedral tlic silence prickled in Alfred’s ears, so that 
from time to time he shook his head. The air was swarming with 

E articles and laden with a strong smell of dust, that grated in 
is nostrils and seemed to collect, befogging, behind his fore- 
head. He was not aware of wringing his hands under cover of 
the wide sleeves wherein he thought them quietly confined. It 
was night again; he was still in his vestments. Dimmed by the 
dust, they still glittered. The moonlight had full ingress where 
previously the tower had dammed it; and blatantly ir made the 
most of the great screes of heaped stone all about the central 
crossing. At some points it was impossible to skirt the ruin, and 
the Abbot had to climb across on hands and knees, which were 
soon scratched raw. He welcomed their smarting, as it helped 
him pierce through the stupor of singing silence and congested 
dust in his head. 

Nay, the Cathedral was not empty, nor was he alone: it was 
but that he was’ the only living soul in it to-night. He was 
coming to where bodies lay uncovered, having died beyond the 
reach of the tower avalanche. ‘ Who arc you, friend? ’ he asked, 
bending over one. 

.There on his back was Matthew Feathers, with flexed legs 
looking insubstantial, and a mass of entrails that had slid out 
of him : but at least even the blood had no colour in the night. 
Not far from him was Alfred’s brother Jack, less than twenty 
years old, his soft-bearded face faded into expressionlcssness. 
Two monks lay crumpled together, their robes spread wet about 
them; so stiffly interlocked that when Alfred sought to turn one 
over, the other body came with the first. Here was a Ncwcome, 
there a Franklin, one of the Bishop’s henchmen and one of the 
Monastery’s; and some whom Alfred had no means of recog- 
nizing. There were no living wounded. 

‘Can no one answer me? Was Bishop Jerome right? Did I 
pave the way for this in all the time I governed here? Am I 
a murderer, and worse, sneaking murderer by proxy? Where does 
God’s will begin, where does it end, when we have to make our 
decisions? If He were sole, true, heartless author of our errors. 
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why should He have placed that tireless voice of Conscience in 
our breasts? Then had there been no need for Commandments; 
then beatitude and damnation, both, were frightful arbitrariness. 
Good and Virtue would be vaporous figments, Evil the only ruling 
fundamental truth. Now do I begin to understand in what 
beliefs Jane worked out her life. No, no. Better to believe that 
I have sinned. So trying to do right is also self-indulgence? 
Yes: when the result is this. I own my sin. Yet do I rightly 
know it? Let it suffice that I will own it. Oh, ay— and it is ever 
hard to keep from also loving that which one is owning. . . . 
There is a duty for me somewhere. But where? What is it? 

I do not know that cither.’ 

His back was to the mounds of broken stone; straight ahead 
opened the aperture of the western portals, clean-cut between the 
dark jutting bases of future twin towers. Here there was nothing 
to show that St. Hand’s had suffered any injury. He drew level 
with the enclosures of the building masters, untidily screened with 
hides and stakes, and the workshops, merely roped off, belonging 
to Edwin an<l Brother Lauren tins. 

The Abbot slipped through under a rope into his father’s 
bay, for the solace of that disorder which he loved, of benches 
and tools, rude shelves and dirty scrolls, and, above all, stone 
refuse. He stooped for a chip on the ground that caught the 
pale light. It was not quite as big as his thumb: no ordinary 
chip, but a bird’s wing, carved perfectly and tenderly. For some 
reason Edwin had held it unworthy of its place at the foot of 
his statue of St. Francis. It could not have been struck off by 
accident. The raw surface at the shoulder end w r as too broad 
to have broken away under anything but repeated and deliberate 
strokes. Ah, such was litter here: there were gems underfoot, 
that only the supreme unselfishness of the craftsman could 
persuade a man to discard — sweepings more precious than pearls 
and rubies, because of their birth at the human hand. 

Alfred held his breath: for once the truth had escaped its 
guard: he felt greater love, and greater awe before the works 
of man than before those of God’s creation, just as he had placed 
the welfare of men’s bodies before that of their souls. 

He could atone for his sins by going away. Yes, that was what 
he must do. Here, where his heart was tied to so much stone, 
he could never be sure that it repented sincerely— since detach- 
ment is half the nature of sincerity. 

But — to exaggerate one’s fault is the worst falseness: embrac- 
ing an untrue charge so as to mask, excuse, and in the end 
deny the real crime. Thus even humility md self-distrust have 
their place in the Devil’s arsenal. It was a lie of Devil’s prompt- 
ing, that he did not value souls— for did he not love men ? * Ay; 
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more than I love Christ! ’ There it was again, that perilous 
hypocrisy of exaggeration. Wait, though — perhaps it would be 
true to say that he bore human beings a more devoted kind of 
love? For they needed it so much more. And was that wrong, 
necessarily? Was it not, rather, truly following in the footsteps 
of the Saviour? 4 Here am I back where I started. Clement, who 
makes no bones about loving men the most, ever held that I 
loved them too well — in the material sense. Brother Laurentius, 
too — no. He said it is myself I love. That I seek to deal bv 
men jusdy and kindly to spare myself pain. How can I know£ 
How am I to get my bearings in this ambush-ridden wilderness 
of my soul? Is it in action, in the very wish to act, that I err? ’ 

A little way on, the friar’s bay was a fantastic orchard of trial 
arches, waist-liigh pattern blocks for springers and vault-ribbagc, 
all standing upright, curving various ways, spaced like trees. 
‘Where arc you. Brother Laurentius? Or have they removed 
you alone? ’ At length he came upon the corpse he looked for. 
Brother Laurentius had been crushed to death between the door, 
tall as a house, of seasoned ship’s oak, bound and thickly studded 
with iron, and the wall, where three oblong stone panels, already 
in position though wanting the last polish, framed an offertory 
niche. Alfred had been told ol his death; now he saw it 
illustrated. 

Brother Laurentius had lived up to the logical conclusion of 
his flight from human beings. He had not budged when the 
door swung back on him; he had refused to take cognizance of 
any conflict; he had gone on with his work. Alfffcd knelt beside 
what was left of him. Praying, he gazed up at the smooth con- 
tours of pattern on the friar's last panels, suggesting nothing 
ill the living world. He tried to sec them as through the dead 
man’s eyes and grasp their abstracted standards of pure design 
and form; but even he could not so much as tell whether they 
were good or bad. He had a vision of Brother Laurentius, dis- 
solved into realms of inarticulateness, pouring his disembodied 
spirit into the vast, unimaginable deep from which God Himself 
had had to wrest primordial conceptions, among them very Time 
and Space. His head spun, and in his mouth all went ary and 
sour. 

4 Here you lie, dear Brother Laurentius. I miss your accuser’s 
voice this nigjht. Most honest were you in striving to rid your 
own soul of its inborn vices of vanity and pride, which tinged 
your every breath with taste of aloe, and which you were ever 
quick to smell out in others — honest and sorely tried, for that 
the more you laboured to frustrate them, the greater the pride 
you needs took in so doing. Should it be called pride, then, that 
bade you go on with your work till you died? Or was it God’s 
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selecting you to point a moral lesson for the rest of us? Now at 
least do Ijsee this, that I acted even as you, ignoring life and its 
realities in favour of some abstract ideal, or ideal abstraction, I 
know not which to call it — only that you paid the penalty your- 
self, with your own life, whereas I've paid in stolen coin: the 
lives of others. Tell me: should I seek death, to get out of debt? 
I'm proving your old charge, am I not, by my very question! 
So your answer to that is no. Then what am I to do, Brother 
Laurcntius? The manner of your life and death surely is another 
indication that the time of monastery rule is drawing to a close — 
though I doubt you would have it so. The doctrine whereunder 
it flourished is being revealed for a perversion ot the pure truth — 
was it not purity of truth you too sought, in your own way? 
Though the Lollards have classed me among those who would 
delay the resurgence, the victory of that older truth — delay for 
sure is the worst we can cause, I and the other, harsher guardians 
of corrupted dogma. But, having at last accepted the charge 
and pleaded guilty, I should be despicable if I continued as I am. 
Help me. Brother Laurcntius. I need no assistance, you say? My 
duty is clear, and I know it? Ay: I daresay I knew it twenty 
years ago in Italy, where the power and the glory, which here 
were then already in decay, still stand as the rock of St. Peter. 
Do you call the work which I have loved so dearly a mere shield 
against the arrows of compelling truth? Very well then; I must 
go and become as Clement and Matt. There is little doubt I 
would have imitated them long since had there been no St. Hand’s 
in Bedcsford— without St. Hand’s, I might never have returned. 
But there is also this, Brother Laurcntius: the Widowson hand. 
In its blessing there lies also a curse : for he that owns it can be 
good at nothing if he be debarred from exercising his gift. Totally 
unhappy men are seldom good. You too came back from among 
the outlaws, Brother Laurentius, for out in the wilderness your 
craftsman’s hand had to be idle. With such as ourselves the 
human quality resides in the cunning hand, so that if we deny 
it, we become as animals — and since we were created men, we 
thus fall below the level ol the beast which lacks the means of 
turning traitor to its nature. If you admit that much, Brother 
Laurentius, see you not that the particular gift of my hand can 
only be employed inside a cloister? Perhaps — is that what you 
advise? — it would be meet for me to abdicate and end my days 
in obscure industry, like Brother Oswin, here or elsewhere, far 
away for preference. No, no! that would be treachery: escape 
into the plcasaunces of conscious virtue, escape from the distrac- 
tions of responsibilities. Ay— that in fact what you did, your- 
self. It may be that, ever alert as you were against vanity and 
pride, you overlooked the fault of self-deceit? And yet, how 
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else, save by thus cutting yourself off, could you have penetrated 
so far ahead of the rest of us — who, when we try to follow your 

i ;aze, can see only that your vision tells us naugnt, as yet? The’ 
ong view and the short. . . . Perhaps God hath made you to 
speak to me after all. Perhaps He wanted you to show me that 
the long view far ahead into the future, though right and good, 
may yet lead to error. No; I could not bear, for the sake of 
taking the long view, to desert my people here and now, that 
they may be brought to greater suffering for my absence, unto 
that despair which shall spur final liberation. I cannot believe 
God would rather I did my utmost to aid future generations, 
than that I tried to soften present hardship. HE placed me in 
this position. Even if I were sure that I am goinj* against His 
will, I should still have to obey the conscience He implanted in 
me. And then it must be His purpose, to have me go against 
Him. So I would bank on His forgiveness. Ay, true enough, 
dear Brother Laurentius : I have in fact decided to follow' my own 
inclinations, no less than you did. But you cannot call me 
self-deceived in this, nor self-righteous. I sh^ll not spare, nor 

{ >andcr to myself. You demand an earnest? What is there left 
or me to give up? — Chatte? ' 

The cat had never before entered the Cathedral, although she 
had followed him much farther afield. 

'Well, Jane! ’ the Abbot, expelling pent-up breath, said out 
loud. Others beside her heard him: some time ago a party of 
monks had preceded her, coming to find him, but held back by 
the sight and intermittent sound of his lonely wrestling. They 
had stayed, huddled, afraid, palsied with guilt, shame and com- 
passion, just beyond the south-side porch, in the shadows under 
the tritorium, where even their glances and gestures of question- 
ing communication were mutually sensed rather than seen. 

‘ Well/ the Abbot spoke with saddest gentleness, ‘ so it is you I 
am to give up, is it? No harder thing was asked of Abraham. 
Almost it would seem to me easier to slaughter your own son 
upon an altar, than to sacrifice the last chance of saving from 
perdition an old friend and creditor. Ingratitude comes harder 
than desertion. . . . Ah, is this it, that after seven years with me 
you are still so fast in the infernal service, that you would tempt 
me to fly from Bedesford after all? I did not fly from here to 
keep another: I will not fly even to keep you —even if it mean 
that you shall not be saved, never. . . / 

They saw his hands move as if to stroke the small beast, at 
a distance. Chatte gleamed slenderly in the open doorway 
between the towers-to-be, her pelt blooming with a bronze sheen, 
alone in all the grey and blackness. As she cocked her head 
slightly, her eyes, hitherto invisible, suddenly showed up, blindly 
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luminous emeralds — in daylight they were grey and had sharp 
slashes of pupil. Her tail, which had shot upright on Alfred^ 
address, waved at the tip as his voice went on. ‘Just when you 
came into God’s church of your own free will/ Alfred murmured, 

* and at an hour when I need not chase you hence for fear others 

might see ’ The church looked even more immense, the cat 

more diminutive, one against the other. 

Having crossed into the aisle, the cat with neat inconsequential 
haste sat down and began to wash, and as unexpectedly walked 
on again. It seemed as if she was carefully keeping the Abbot in 
sidelong sight, carefully pretending other interests — or, more 
subtle and more sinister, pursuing her real interest under cover 
of pretence. Her tail hung low and, as she changed direction, 
appeared to have her sliding black shadow attached to it. She 
crouched, went on almost crawling, circuitously approached the 
central crossing, almost disappearing on the way, so noiseless and 
so little as she was, from the strained observers* eyes. Sh £ made 
for one of the dead men. One could sec her clearly again, as 
her legs stretched and back arched: she was pushing her face 
against the dcac. baud resting on the dead breast, demanding a 
caress. Monks and Abbot watched, as stone. Suddenly the dead 
arm was dislodged and fell to the ground. There was a snarl they 
could all hear; the cat had leapt into the air and was vanished 
from sight. But not even Alfred thought that this was sorcery: 
he never thought but that a i Tightened cat had hidden. Jane 
had gone out of her. And he might keep her. 

He remembered Abbot William’s saying that complete self- 
denial will not make a good man — not if living with his fellow- 
men is part of his vowed lot. Ridding himself of all failing or 
impropriety, he would in fact only take unto himself a new one: 
stopping up the channels of sympathy, and forswearing that re- 
serve of humility essential to the ruling. To remain brother to his 
brethren, he might keep a pet against a statute — almost he might 
say he was obliged to keep her. Like Abraham, he had been 
tried. Passing the test, the patriarch had been provided with a 
ram, and Alfred had received a cat. Jane’s pacified soul was 
flown, to rest. (And indeed henceforward Chatte behaved more 
as an ordinary feline, attached to the cloister kitchen rather than 
the Abbot, and admitted suitors, and had kittens thrice a year 
until she died.) 

The monks nudged one another and made concerted noise with 
their feet, to simulate arrival; so that the Abbot might come 
forward unembarrassedly to meet them. 



CHAPTER 6 


DEATH TO THE DEAD 


I was at Crecy.' Thus Lord Hugh's refrain, as he hymned his 
own dying, on a bed of leaves. Round about him the leaves 
and dead twigs crackled; under him they but rustled damply: 
for he shifted all the time, without changing position. 

‘I was at Crecy.' 

They all knew it; of late years my lord had taken to speaking 
a great deal of the French adventure and his part in it, and re- 
counted the same incidents over and over, in time using always 
the same words and phrases, which the others had come to know 
by heart. Gervase had ircquently made mock of his uncle's 
latter-day failing; now, if he could have undone that, he would 
gladly have paid with any sacrifice. 

Because he used it incessantly, my lord's voice was grown tone- 
less; and still he would go on. 4 All men know, and no one 
names Crecy without the remembrance, that its horrors far sur- 
passed anything in war since wars began. I had rather face Cr£cy 
again, ten times over, than even go on remembering this battle, 
the petty battle of my Manor. I cannot get it out of my mind's 
eye. I cannot get the feel ol it out of my marrow. What can I 
do, to rid myself of it? Waking and sleeping, T have it with me; 
help me against it. Batter my head in if naught else can 
erase the memory! ' 

The henchmen's coarse faces were besmeared with tears. None 
was able to keep still for long. The ground of their hide-out was 
strewn with broken sticks, with tree bark plucked to shreds and 
crumbled into tinder, and handfuls of grass, moss and weeds 
torn up with earth about their roots. Not a beetle or spider they 
saw but was killed vindictively, for ambling about in busy un- 
concern; for having its health and full use of its limbs and 
knowing naught of hatred and despair. 

4 1 went through all the worst of it,' Lord Hugh jgabbled on 
in his strengthless, grating whisper, 4 in a ditch Delow King 
Edward's windmill, and all that went before, all the misery that 
half the army perished from. And daily hope dwindled, as did 
all recollection of a sane life and a dry. And then the shambles, 
and the dread fear, your bowels turning traitor. The howling 
bowmen from Genoa, while the voices were frozen in our throats. 

And we had to stand fast. Give me Crecy over again * 

5 1* 
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Contrary to what happens in most dying men. Lord Hugh 
appeared to grow larger. Perhaps it was because his bony frame 
lay stretched at full length, while the others were sauatting round 
him, shadow-dappled. His huge, fleshless shoulders and flat 
broad chest might have belonged to a bygone age of giants and 
dragons. The blood from his lungs which had made his clothes 
look over gay when first it had saturated them, had long dried 
to a hue of mourning. The stubble on his face had grown so 
that it was a short white beard, not unbecoming. 

‘Their faces, their eyes/ my lord groaned, turning his head 
from side to side. * Beasts look not so. The swart southern bow- 
men, the raging Germans did not know us. Here I knew each 
face, and knew its normal look. They all know me and know my 
Manor, in whose shade they have lived all their lives. I remem- 
ber when my sister Juliana was small, and she saw her first rat. 
Mice she knew, but a rat she had never seen. It jumped out at 
her from her nurse’s trunk where she had gone to steal a pear. 
She took it for a mouse — only an unnatural mouse, horridly 
overgrown. Thus , see you. sec you? Thus were their faces, their 
looks of hate. < None may call me coward. I was not afraid. 1 
am not now afraid. It is but the horror of it,’ he said, as though 
pleadingly. 

Sometimes his mind wandered on to other matters. This was 
especially at night, in the cold, wet June nights. Then ie\ei 
freed his fancy so that it might comfort him. He thought him- 
self with Jane, borne up into their one-time other-world. 

We have said it before, that God must have been most partial 
to this rank sinner. Lord Hugh : tew good men are granted such 
friends as abided with my lord in those his wretched last davs 
They bore the rain with him and the storm, against which the 
trees were no protection; and they did not flee when he sur- 
rounded them w r ith conjuring madness in the dead of night. 
And every time a twig cracked or an acorn dropped, they thought 
themselves discovered; every owl's hoot sounded artificial to them, 
as the watchword of pursuers about to seize them. Without my 
lord they would long have been away. They could even have 
dragged him along somewhat farther. But they would not 
shorten his life by one hour, nor increase his discomfort and 
minish the hardly-bought dignity of his end. The worst of it was 
that he coughed less; so that they thought with a bed and fires 
and a roof over his head he might yet once more have been 
nursed back on his feet. 

‘Why was it, how came it to be? In my lord Gervase's day 
it would not have happened. I mind when Thomas Widowson 
was put to death — and he a serious man whom all held in respect, 
unlike this Oxerd-lad — there was much moaning and petitioning; 

R 
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but 1 Times are different, you say? Then how came they 

to change? The guilt is mine; it must be; I let the power go, 
the fair edifice of order to decay — but how, how did I do so?* 
Was I not stern enough? Did I not guard my rights, the Law, 
with great severity throughout my term? Yet the fault must 
be mine, by act or omission — lor never would God have destroyed 
an ordered world, merely because I am a sinner! * 

He was not hungry, but demanded constantly to drink. They 
devised contraptions to catch the rain and dew, for the nearest 
brook was far enough away to make the journey dangerous. 
Howbcit the rest of them must cat; it was not easy to get meat, 
without dogs, and nothing but a few swords and daggers between 
them. They rigged up some snares, with little success; and once 
a woodcock was brought down with a stone. They ate white 
mushrooms and brown, chewed unripe berries and pine seed. 

Then he turned against his nephew and heir. So at least they 
thought, from all ol whom he had concealed his hatred for seven 
whole years. He would not suffer Gcrvase near him where he 
could see his face: he slapped aside the hand that would give 
him water, if he discovered it belonged to Gcrvase. He called 
him robber and deadly foe, and cursed him with incomprehen- 
sible gibberish. Gervase wept unashamed, sometimes aloud, like 
a woman, when his dying lord showed him such unkindness. 

From the beginning one thing weighed heavily 011 all their 
minds; and at last there came an hour when they must give 
words to the thought and talk over how it had best be put into 
action: Lord Hugh must have a priest. 4 No matter what it 
cost us. ... So far as he is concerned, it will scarce matter if 
they do catch us now — if only we can get him ghostly aid. For 
even they would not dare keep God’s solace from a man so nearly 
dead.’ 

*The best thing were each one of us went in a different direc- 
tion — some priest there must be. somewhere, alive and brave.’ 

* And leave him without attendance and defence? ’ 

4 Well then, one of us must try and get into Cloudsway Waste.’ 

* Which one of us? Who? ’ 

The sick man was slumbering; slowly they raised themselves on 
their knees and glared at each other in the gloomy silence of 
the wood. Then each knew how much he longed to be moving — 
he and all the rest — even if it meant running into thdir enemies’ 
arms. And so thev might not vie for the perilous honour as they 
would have done, for that it was also a boon. It lacked little and 
they would have drawn their knives against each other. Gcrvase 
claimed the' errand, being now their lord in all but legal name. 
Oh, but how their red-rimmed eyes flashed then, as thev set 
themselves against his decision because he was their master! So 
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lots were cast, and the two men who won— only they called it 
'losing' — went off like Christians in antiquity to the arena. 

The spell of waiting proved their worst time yet. The spirit 
of even the least fanciful fell victim to the most gruesome anti- 
cipations. Also they were in terror lest Lord Hugh die precipi- 
tately. They took turns in warming him with their bodies, one 
on each side, one pillowing my lord's head in his lap, and one 
chafing his feet. 

They lost count of time, for all that light and darkness suc- 
ceeded each other as ever; their yesterdays all intermingled. At 
times they quarrelled over their estimates, all at variance. When 
first they heard approaching footfall, they persuaded themselves it 
was birds, hares, wind — as it had been so oltcn, before. None 
the less they froze tautly. But then — but then there came a 
sound neither birds, beasts, nor breath of air alone could have 
produced: thin tinkling of silver bell. As one man they jumped 
to their feet; the sick loid blinked and coughed, awakening. 

‘ Where arc you, brothers, where are you? We cannot find your 
lair! ’ the returning shouted powcrfulfy; and their fellows broke 
cover and also let their voices ring 

Prior Carlos came through the bushes, which the two that had 
fetched him parted for his advance. With a firm imperious tread 
he came, quick but unflurried, as he might be visiting my lord 
on business at his Manor — so that one lorgot he had scarce been 
on visiting terms with Lord Hugh in Bedesford. His worn grey 
habit looked sumptuously whole and clean to the fugitives: quite 
without rust, monstrance and bell seemed of a novel metal. 

My lord’s eyes were clear and conscious. ‘So you hold me to 
be dying! ’ he said to the two with the priest, as much as to 
accuse them of the vilest treason. ‘To be sure I am,' he then 
added. ' I have been dreaming, and I had forgotten. It is high 
time I died. There is no place for such as me on earth. The 
sooner we all lay us down to die, we nobles, the better for our- 
selves. Die, Gervase, die! Would you had died seven years ago! 
What would you live for now? Since God wills it, let now the 
beast in human likeness reign. Have you come to confess me, 
Spaniard? What would you have me sav? For sure my sins are 
common public property. Not one will I disown. Will that 
content you? ' 

The Prior knelt beside the welter of leaf mould and human 
decay. ‘Content, my lord? Indeed I am most heartily content 
to have found you in time. We all thought you were burnt to 
death, you and yours. God will requite you these last martyred 
days, I make bold to promise. I have come to take you home, 
that you may die in a good bed. We have got horses, tethered 
in a clearing. You shall return to your own town over the 
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bodies of the rebels. Ay/ he cried, in triumph and deep, wrath- 
ful pity, 'they shall be made to pay homage most fully, most 
fully, to your last hours of earthly life 1 Your Manor shall be. 
raised up to new strength and splendour. Rest assured there is 
enough grieving and' fearful suspense in Bedesford to make up 
for all you have suffered here in the wilderness ’ 

But Lord Hugh would not believe him. 

The Prior tried to tell him that all over the land the Rebellion 
had been put down, as swiftly and dcvastatingly as it had started : 
less obstinate men, unbeiogged by fever, found it hard to credit. 
In vain he tried to convince the dying lord that armed help had 
followed the call of Franciscan messengers, from Norfolk, Dames- 
borough and even other parts of Anglemcre — though not until 
he. Prior Carlos Trinidad, with some assistance from the Abbot 
at Cloudsway, had restored the peace of Bedesford. ' Everything 
is as it was before the fourth of June. The King is cutting up 
the charters he was forced to sign, with the sword — with the 
headsman’s axe. The King’s knights and soldiers, justices and 
headsmen, are marching through England, and with blood they 
arc expunging the black chronicles ol the two black weeks/ 

Lord Hugh only laughed scornfully. ‘ l am not a child afraid 
ol darkness. Think you to make my dying easier with your 
pretty lies? ’ 

The Prior had to stop, my lord grew so enraged. So they had 
to humour him ere he could be anointed and fed the heavenly 
sustenance. And so he died our there, refusing to return. 


CHAPTER 7 

DEATH TO THE QUICK 


O nce again there was great assembly at Smithy Yard. The 
Mistress and her women had their hands full and scarcely 
a moment to rest their feet, which was a great blessing to them. 
Without time to think, they could not pause to feel; thus thought- 
less and unfeeling, Bess was heard to grumble, ‘’Tis worse than 
a wake, this; more work than a wedding.’ 

* I did not realize my husband had so many friends/ Elizabeth 
said, welcoming yet another distant acquaintance, some workman 
from Cloudsway. 
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‘ Mistress/ the man answered, 4 if Prior Carlos spoke truth and 
God smote Luke on our behalf, what dearer friend have we on 
earth, even those of us who but knew him by sight? ' 

4 From his funeral/ another interjected , 4 we might have stayed 
away, just sending our prayers from afar. As it is we owe him 
the one loving service it is in our power to render: to let his 
mortal eye see we are not afraid of him — and let him be com- 
forted by our numbers/ 

4 Afraid? Why should you be? ' Isabella, at her mother's side, 
said savagely. 4 Are not most of you doomed as he is? As well 
may a drowning man be afraid of the shark.' They bore with 
her in silence, mildly averting their eyes: for Richard her hus- 
band was one of those for whom room had been found in the 
Wastcsidc gaol, and who thus had not even the illusion of the 
linconfined, of hope. 

‘Airaid or unafraid/ Elizabeth rebuked her— yet might she 
have been speaking on some trivial household matter, 4 all these 
good people might have stayed at home, were it not that their 
hearts are full of noble kindness, ior which Christ will surely 
reward them~<^nd my prayers shall mind Him of it day and 
night.' Morher and daughter passed on. 4 Have you marked it/ 
Elizabeth asked with a smile , 4 that from me they do recede away? 
It is harder to keep from shunning sorrow, than to confront that 
other curse.' She sighed; but in a moment hospitable duties had 
caught them up again. 

A wave of silence flooded the courtyard from the gate, and a 
lane opened for the priest and a Knight of St. Lazarus preceded 
by St. Hand’s Rood, come down from its lofty home for this. A 
monk and a friar bore it between them, updrawn hoods falling 
forward round their faces so that they were obscure. The Knight 
was clad in armour though his steel cap was unvisored, with a 
long sword at his side, and a voluminous cloak marked with the 
cross. At first folk were too busy looking him over, taking the 
priestly vestments beside him too much for granted, to note 
particularly who it was bore them. Presently nudging and 
whispering deflected all attention on the priest: for the Clouds- 
way Abbot himself had taken on this sad service. 

Calm and steady of bearing as before, Elizabeth made a sign 
to her serving-folk; whereupon they went from guest to guest, 
distributing tapers, and bringing after a basin of coals, to light 
them. Then she went to meet the priest with obeisance and 
seemly words, placed herself at the head of the small solemn 
train, and led the way to the shed where Luke had lived eve? 
since he knew what ailed him. 

A few paces from the door they halted, near a collection of 
empty dishes and cups. 4 Lucas Son of Robin,' called the priest, 
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his voice compressed and strange, but unfaltering, and audible to 
all the company behind, 'is this your house, and are you at 
home? ’ 

Response did not come immediately, so that when it did, the 
audience shuddered, as they would have before any speaking tomb. 
4 Here am 1/ and the leper came out into the doorway, facing his 
obsequies. Elizabeth alone gasped; the rest were so quiet that 
one and all heard her. Without her tending, without any employ- 
ment save inactive brooding, Luke had changed unbelievably 
since the last time he had been seen in public. Almost it con- 
vinced even his wife that the Prior’s assertion was true, and that 
God had smitten Luke only on that day of war. For here 
stood an unmistakable leper, with bulging eye sockets, cheek- 
bones, lips and ears; eyebrows that had gone bald, and lids 
lashless. He kept his face in full view, without expression, and 
spoke blurredly : his very lips shrank from touching each 
other. 

‘Lucas Son of Robin/ said the priest, ‘by reason oi this 
grievous affliction which it hath pleased our Lord God to send 
down upon you, it is our lawful duty now to lead you from this 
your earthly home. Fix your eyes, my poor and beloved son, 
on that other home, with Him, which assuredly awaits you. This 
your bodily infirmity will strengthen your hope of salvation and 
bliss, so long as you keep mindful of your manly valour and your 
Christian condition, and bless and praise God without cease, with- 
out rancour, and without belittling your own sins. Fortify your 
courage with the thought that it is not only whom He loves that 
God tries the most, but also of whose strength to stand trial 
He is certain. Remember at all times the torments He suffered, 
hanging nailed and bleeding on the cross, willingly burdened, at 
the same time, with all the sins of the world — ay, yours and mine 
among them, and Eve’s, and Cain’s — and so you will not dare 
bemoan you for your own sufferings, only lor thr share that you 
yourself have added to His burden and agony. Remember Job, 
of whom He likewise made example. You are about to join a 
great and noble company: saints and kings have been of that 
fellowship, and queens have been proud to humble themselves at 
their feet. St. Francis was shown the way by a hand such as yours, 
on which we in Bedestord have built our Cathedral. Praise the 
Lord for that He hath vouchsafed you this chance, which is not 
given to many that choose the worldly life, of freedom from 
other duties and pursuits that you may devote the remainder of 
your days to preparation for your meeting with your Maker. Be 
consoled, my son and dearest brother, by the prayers and the love 
we shall everlastingly send out after you. . . . Come/ And he 
went up to the man in the low doorway, sprinkled him with 
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holy water, took him by the hand and drew him forth, with a 
few whispered words as to his immediate conduct. 

The procession reformed, first the cross, then the priest, then 
the sick man, and after him the Knight of St. Lazarus. They 
were allowed to proceed a few yards, and then the sick man's 
family and friends formed into ranks of three and followed, all 
that hemmed their path gradually falling in behind. Elizabeth 
walked between Bess and Isabella. Folded over one arm she 
carried a heavy length of the best cloth, dyed black; over the 
other hung some poor, new, rust-coloured garments; in one hand 
she bore a lighted candle, like everybody else; in the other a 
bowl, small and deep, carved out ol wood. Her eldest daughter 
held a stout staff, and Bess had a parcel tied round with cord. 
Thus began the long march up to the Waste and the Cathedral. 
Most of the way we could hear the funeral bell. The soldiers 
that guarded Bedesford like a very wall, mercifully kept out of 
sight. At St. Hand’s more people were assembled, among them 
Juliana, borne hither in a litter. 

In the nave, the priest halted the procession and withdrew with 
the sick man,. to confess him. The congregation took its wonted 
places. The high altar and the side chapels east of the central 
crossing were not yet in use again; nor were they to be seen 
for the towering ruins, although clearance work had been con- 
tinuous. There was no dearth of willing hands; for many this 
would be the last assistance they could render the Cathedral; to 
all it was a means of distraction. Now, in Luke’s honour, they 
left off. 

The friars cannot have started out from the hospital until the 
funeral bell ceased, being the last to arrive, with a number of 
the charity boarders, for their edification. Many people gazed 
curiously at the Prior, but his face was as expressionless as Luke’s. 
Something about his gait was different; later on we learnt that 
he had had his waist chain struck off him. One can only guess 
what had decided him, what other mortification had replaced the 
chain and rendered it superfluous; and your guess is as good 
as ours. 

Leading the sick man by the hand, the priest reappeared, and 
cried : 4 Let the trCvStles be brought I ’ 

Two men came forward with a pair of trestles, roughly knocked 
together in the carpenters’ shop, and set them up a certain 
distance apart under the direction of the priest and the Knight; 
these two men were Edwin and his son Jaffv. 

‘If so be/ the priest called again, ‘that a black piece of stuff 
is at hand, let it now be brought! ’ 

Elizabeth stepped forward and held out her length of fine 
cloth, which Edwin and Jaffy took from her, opened out and 
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hung carefully over the trestles, so that it formed what looked 
at once bier and tent. 

‘ Come, Lucas Son of Robin,’ said the priest, holding up a 
fold of cloth and motioning him in underneath between the 
trestles, where he must kneel. When the cloth fell back in 
position all you could see of Luke was his knees and his feet. He 
cannot have known this; and his feet occasionally moved, betray- 
ing him as he would not have allowed his face or hands to 
betray him. * Let earth be brought in readiness/ said the priest 
in a low voice. James Smith brought it. 

Everybody waited. Abbot Alfred stood with bowed head for 
a moment. He raised it at last and fixed his gaze on the eyes 
of Elizabeth, and she, looking like a sleep-walker, let him hold 
them thus. 

‘Let now this man, having the appearance of one dead, 
although by the gift of God he still lives in body and spirit, let 
him now devoutly hear the Mass/ 

There followed the burial service over Luke Robinson. So that, 
this being finished and the holy water having been sprinkled, 
when Luke was bidden to come out from under the black cloth, 
he was a dead man. He stood where the priest told him, and 
suffered earth to be cast on both his feet by the priest, who 
said, ‘Be dead to the world, Luke Robinson, be dead to the 
world and again living to God/ 

Now was the time for all the people to turn to the widow 
and condole with her. This they did, but happily none could put 
any heart into it here, so that their murmurs, and her replies, 
were forms, as in a game. Nevertheless some women had to be 
removed. The dead man’s family, however, were given grace to 
comport themselves very decently. 

The priest then bade the dead man go outside the church. 
Air by himself Luke had to go and stand before the porch, 
awaiting what came next in the ritual. The priest with the Knight 
of St. Lazarus lollowed measuredly to the door; the congregation 
faced about and dispersed by other exits, arranging itself in less 
ceremonial groups, some farther away, some closer, under the 
open sky. The single bell started up again. 

‘ Have the dead man’s kinsfolk brought all that is needful? ’ 
the Abbot asked. Elizabeth made as to bring the tunic, hood, 
and skin gloves and buskins she had ready, but the Knight inter- 
posed and made her throw these things at Luke’s *ee£, also the 
carven, shiny-new beggar’s bowl. The things flew fiskew and 
only a short distance, so that the Knight had to pick them up 
and hand them to Luke. Isabella had to throw the leper’s staff, 
Bess pitched her parcel. The dead man unwrapped it, and as 
soon as it was free, the object inside emitted a sound that made 
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everyone instinctively start as to flee : it was the clapper. Perhaps 
before this it had not quite come home to us — the difference to 
us, between this leper whom we knew, and others, who appeared 
before us solely as the unclean, accursed scarecrows of God’s ire. 
True, his poor body was not yet become an abomination; never- 
theless we could not believe that it would ever seem right and 
good and just to us to pelt him with stones, filth and convulsive 
abuse. At his worst, the man caged inside his dreadiul flesh 
prison would only need to signal to us, ‘ I am he you knew/ and 
we would remember the real he, as wc would any prisoner behind 
mere stone and iron bars. 

The priest again took the dead man by the hand. ‘ I com- 
mend your soul, Luke Robinson, to all these assembled people, 
that they may aid you with their prayers, so you shall know, 
wherever you may be, you are not walking unaccompanied. You 
shall know yourself surrounded at all times by the thought iul 
love ol your fellows, in addition to God’s love, which vou will 
not yet have learned to value the most. I pray that its precious 
reality may be revealed to you soon, to be your mainstay. And 
now we mjjsr r ak r you to the open fields.’ 

Some, buf not all ot the people lollowcd on behind, straggling, 
no longer in austerely ordered train. Arri\cd at the town boun- 
dary, the Abbot iormally handed the dead man over to the 
Knight, and once more addressed him. thus: 

4 1 forbid thee that was Luke Robinson to enter at any time any 
churches, except under the special direction of your guardians. 
I forbid thee to enter the market-place, the mill, the bakehouse, 
or any assembly ol the people. I iorbid thee ever to wash thy 
hands or any other necessary things in springs or any running 
waters. And if you want to drink, you must draw the water in 
your own cup. I forbid thee to go abroad without thy lepei 
clothes by which thou mavst be known by everybody, and thou 
art not to go bare loot. 

‘I forbid" thee to speak to iolk except in a whisper and against 
the wind, that thy breath may not offend the charitable.’ These 
were the only words at which Luke suddenly looked up, sought 
his widow’s eyes, and showed an emotion. ‘ And thou art not to 
walk along any narrow path, lest thou meet another. Also thou 
art not to touch children or any young people; thou art for- 
bidden intercourse with women, and to eat or drink or sit in 
company except with lepers. Also I urge thee to remember that 
every faithful Christian is bound to say every day Paternoster, 
Ave Maria, and the Credo, to fortify himself with the sign of the 
cross, and with a frequent saying of, “ Bless ye ”. Worship God, 
and give Him thanks, have patience, and the Lord will be with 
thee. Amen. Farewell.’ 
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With that he turned his back on the dead man and the Knight, 
who turned theirs on him and the people, and they walked away 
from each other. Once, a little while after, the widow turned 
round again, yet shutting out the sight of her eyes with grinding 
knuckles, and thinly shouted, ‘Good-bye, Luke; good-bye, my 
Luke ! 9 But the dead man did not answer her. The Abbot him- 
self supported and conducted her on; he seemed to have run out 
of comforting words, and stayed her but with silence. 


CHAPTER 8 
THE REVEALING 


E veryone was back at work save Edwin. His shrouded statue 
of St. Francis leaned in the same corner, secure between wall 
and pier, where he bad stowed it when fighting began at St. 
Hand’s. Although it had reached that stage of near-completion 
when work becomes as running downhill, and at a time when 
everybody else sought refuge in employment, he was unable to 
summon enough interest in it so much as to lilt the sacks. Yet 
he loitered on about the Cathedral; go back to tl^c hut he would 
not. He was e\en leaving it to JalTv to negotiate with the 
Monastery regarding Jeanne’s burial. ‘ Edwin Widowson is idle/ 
folk said, and cOuld not believe it, any more than that Juliana 
was fallen into helplessness. Lord Hugh into the grave, Luke into 
banishment, and the whole parish under threat of extinction. 

Edwin talked to himself and to his dead wife a good deal. ’ See 
Jeanne : now you arc gone from me, the work has ceased to come 
between us! You sec? For all that it seemed to you to shut me off 
from you, I needed you to make me want to work.’ When he 
thought someone might have overheard him, he would hunch 
his shoulders as one guilty of a baseness, and move away. We 
left him alone, delicately; we half expected him to pine away or 
grow benighted — in which, it was felt, he would be luckier than 
most. But no such luck came to him. 

He could not die, being sound in body and not having taken 
part in the fighting; he could not go on living as heretofore, since 
the purpose of his life and of that ancient enormity, its crime, 
was gone, unfulfilled. 

The conviction grew on him more and more strongly that in 
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Bedesford he would never find the salvation of direct atonement, 
of suffering punishment in his own person. The selection and 
general acceptance of Luke for Bedesford's scapegoat was the 
ultimate torture, beyond which God could not mean Edwin to 
suffer bv proxy. Not that he had any right to expect the saving 
curse of leprosy in his own flesh : he had realized the presump- 
tion of such a hope when he listened to Alfred’s solacing the 
victim. The urgent prompting of his heart, articulate, no mere 
vague unhappy churning, was surely a message of God’s, the first 
vouchsafed him since the night he had set himself apart from 
the Christian community. His heart most vehemently desired 
him to follow the leper — surprisingly, we say, because no tradi- 
tional precedent suggested such a course, and because in thirty 
years Edwin and Luke had exchanged few words beyond the 
common courtesies. 

Luke was so lonely. Edwin thought he had never fully under- 
stood the meaning of loneliness till the hour Luke stool being 
declared dead and cast out from the world of living men. So 
terribly alone as he had looked, Luke had become nearer and 
dearer to Fflwi ' than any other creature now on earth. Jeanne 
was dead. Brother Laurentius was dead, most ol his old friends 
must be accounted dying; the Abbot of Cloudsway was son to 
him in no way save the accident oi blood; while for none of 
his other children had he ever cared with anything more than 
unreasoning parental love. The Cathedral, for which he had to 
tremble all the time his tainted hand helped its growth along, 
would be safer for Edwin’s removal. His statue of St. Francis 
called him no longer: the only image to make his heart beat 
faster and his fingers twitch was of a leper. The Leper, standing 
alone. Oh that he might have thought of such a memorial to St. 
Francis’s guide before this! Now he would never get permission 
for it. Everyone would think with the authorities that it was a 
pretext to commemorate Luke, who, weighted with the sum of the 
community’s sins, might deserve its gratitude and pity, yet could 
not but pollute its sacred centre by his presence, even in stone. 

Poor Luke, the poorer for having been so rich in all things — 
he must have someone to go with him into exile ! 

So far Edwin got before it struck him that he at all events 
could not follow the outcast. The one man who knew Edwin’s 
crime, who had it in his power to destroy the Cathedral and 
everything it stood for, and who would not hesitate to do so if this 
suited his black heart— this threat embodied was among the 
prisoners without bail. 

* * * 


Abbot Alfred had vowed to make a picture Bible for the peace 
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of his mother. But for the nonce he had locked his books, quills 
and brushes all away. With the King's men perforce lodged 
under his roof he nursed a gentle, aloof, courtly relationship 
befitting host and guests. He did not talk to them about the 
matters which engrossed both them and him, partly to discredit 
Prior Carlos’s insinuations, and partly to reserve his intercession 
to the last and thereby give it greater force. Prior Carlos was 
for ever visiting Bedesford’s dread guests — when he was not 
calling on Lord Gervase, who with his men enjoyed the hospitality 
of Trefeller Court. 

There was a succession of funerals, as in a time of plague, to 
which the general suspended motion of life in Bedesford indeed 
bore manilold resemblance. In arranging for these, many 
questions of abstruse nicety could be raised, and Prior Carlos 
put himself forward to make sure that raised they were. This 
relieved the Abbot in more senses than one. He had had reason 
to fear the other might try to forestall him with the prisoners 
doomed under the fatal title of ‘ringleaders’. From the start 
the Prior had expressed anxiety on their account, lest their term 
of salubrious waiting were not utilized to instil in them sincere 
repentance. The Abbot questioned both the kindness and efficacy 
of the Prior’s way with sinners in extremis. 

With the worst will in the world no more than three grown 
men could be compressed into the lock-up. Three men could 
stand and just about sit there simultaneously, but only one at a 
time could stretch out to sleep. So the fifth and sixth ‘ ringleaders ’ 
had been placed in the dark-cell for unruly monks. 

Alfred went first to the lock-up, where there were Clement, 
Stephen Colet and Richard Widowson, all rendered unfamiliar, 
their differences 'in age obliterated, by full-grown beards. The 
light coming through a small, dense grating was scant; of air 
there was little, of pure air there was none. It was very hot, 
the floor a noisome quagmire. Tie spoke a blest ing upon enter- 
ing, and they apologized that they could not kneel. He in turn 
asked their forgiveness for adding to the congestion, and asked 
them how they had fared thus far. 

This simple and, one might perhaps have thought, lame 
question set all three talking at once, breaking constraint. Their 
meals had been good all along, they were eager to tell him: 
Isabella had permission to bring food for her husbahd, which 
meant that she made sure of bringing enough for bis fellow- 
prisoners; and although they could not get sufficient Water and 
their gorges were set against whey and ale in here, baskets of 
freshly gathered cherries and early currants were frequently 
admitted : ‘ Our guards are merciful. But they will not tell us 
any of the news.’ 



the revealing 

So the Abbot told them all he knew of everyday happenings: 
as to their fate, they asked no questions, and he deemed his equal 
silence intelligence enough. Before their animation could sub- 
side, he left, promising to come again soon. 

Into the dark-cell he took a lamp with him. Dick and his 
outlaw friend had their feet shackled in great iion rings and 
chains, but their hands they had free. 

‘You have brought us a light to look at! * Dick exclaimed 
gratefully as soon as he had learnt to see again. This appeared 
to vex his comrade, who growled, showing his teeth, ‘Must you 
lisp and simper like a child or idiot, man? ’ But Dick was not 
shamed, and shed a tear, so placidly withal that the Abbot 
wondered whether there might be some truth in the outlaw’s 
words. The old man looked changed, too: and it could not 
be merely the shadows, or that his lace was still screwed up 
against the light; tor his face had Jewer rather than more 
wrinkles. ‘You are looking at me, young Allied? ’ Dick con- 
tinued, with a patriarchal serenity. ‘ Ay, [ am a changed man, 
I know it. Strange, but so it is. It feels as it a pait of im 
twin had been, returned to me now to carry within me. Did you 
know White Hugh — nay, you were too small to have remembered: 
you cannot have been many months old when the Black Death 
tore him from me. He liked Edwin your lather, did White Hugh 
There were not many people whom he took to Mayhap if he 
had lived. . . . Ah, no: I mind when he still li\ed I used to tell 
myself it was more ior him than foi myseli that I conspired in 
self-destroying hatred. And alter he had died, it was tor his 
sake still — so" I told myseli. To avenge him, you understand, 
on those who had remained alive. A man’s heart is an odd 
thing, young Allred: as lor his Reason, the less said of it, the 
better. Nay: had I stormed the Manor openly or forthrightly 
attacked its lord even in the scuet wood — only then would l have 
been as I am now, eie this. It’s the conspiring made me what 
I was. To see the Manor go up in flames has been like an 
exorcism or blood-letting. Do you know, I feel pure and good 
and weak. It is fine and happy to tecl weak and good — women 
feel so, I am told, after birthing.’ 

‘Give over, give over,* broke in the outlaw. ‘You need not 
be a woman to feel so. You need but to bring forth your dung 
after long encaustment.’ 

‘Do not disturb my talk witli the Abbot/ Dick said, almost 
with indifference. ‘It is good to be telling someone, Alfred. 
Strange, is it not, that a man cannot even fully savour pleasure 
without he shares and communicates it to another. Secrecv, in 
good things as in bad, is the root of all sin; mark you that down 
in a book, Abbot. I tried to share with him , but he would not 
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let me. You see what he is like. He is all bad. He has never 
so much as loved anything good. I have. I loved my innocent 
brother. So God sent him back to me just when I would have 
damned my soul for ever : and here I am, saved/ And he broke 
into smiles. 

‘He is feigning madness/ the outlaw said to the Abbot. ‘If 
ever there was a coward’s trick ! ’ 

‘You see how it is with him?’ said Dick, ‘For a man to be 
happy, he must be either mad or shamming — that is all he 
knows! * 

‘Yet are you too doing him injustice/ said the Abbot ,‘even 
it only by hating him — lor hate, Dick, like joy, needs to be shared; 
and if he seems to hate you, it is but proof that you hate him. 
Relinquish the last bitterness, be a truly good man, Dick, before 
you must die! Moreover, he, that you say is all bad, has done 
at least one good deed that I know ot, and one that it was 
hard to do and will cost him very dear. He alone of all the 
wild wolves whom you loosed upon Bedcsford, and who were 
not slain: he alone did not escape. There was time enough, 
Dick, for any unbound by family or goods to save themselves 
before the ring ot swords was closed. There was nothing but his 
own will to prevent him. He chose to die beside you/ 

‘ Oh, very shrewd ! ’ the outlaw applauded. ‘ I am glad some- 
one at last has seen that I was caught because I so intended. 
But you are too ingenious, Abbot, and too simple at the same 
time. I cannot blame you. You do not know me. This whining 
old woman here beside me docs; but then, I cannot blame him 
either for not knowing what nobody knows, only Two men in all 
the world. One of those two is me. The other is — not with us here. 
I will tell you: .it was to make known this unknown matter 
that I let myself be caught. Will you confess me, Abbot? Dick's 
presence shall not embarrass me. Indeed, your credulity may 
require a witness. And although he docs not know so lar, he 
will know the truth when he hears it/ 

‘Wait/ said the Abbot. 'Be reminded that there is no abso- 
lution in a mere revealing of your secrets, whatever their nature. 
You must repent. You do not bear yourself repentantly/ 

* One strange thing about this confession I am about to make/ 
said the outlaw, with his head on one side, ‘is that it calls for 
greater repentance in another/ 

‘ You know it is not for you to confess another's sin/ 

‘I am not obliged to implicate another/ the outlaw' corrected 
him amusedly. °Yet if my sin and another's are inextricably 
intertwined— surely I may ? Surely, I must! You make me 
wonder, Abbot, if I have mistaken you after all. It is not often 
I misappraise a man. Can it be that I was wrong to say there 
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are but two men living know what I am about to confess? Is 
there a third, and are you he? ' 

Dick sat up, and cried suddenly, * These are the ramblings of 
a crazed mind! Do not listen to him, Alfred 1 * 

4 Ah, do you begin to see already? ' the outlaw asked in tones 
of ominous approval. * Well, Abbot, whether you know or not, 
hear it all from me you shall — with a witness for it that you 
have been told. Once upon a time, Allred Widowson, there 
was a youth, a woodworker, who had got a certain maid with 
child. And once upon a time there was an outlaw chieftain, 
whom the pirates abducted and held to ransom. Now; on a 
certain day in the spring before the Black Death, a piece of 
statuary, made of gold, was dug up from a certain waste common/ 

* * * 

The small, pointed flame inside the lan thorn burned on with 
scarcely a flicker, there being no outside movement to impel it. 
The outlaw talked without gestures; the Abbot leaned back 
against the door with arms folded and head inclined in the 
practised self-effacing quiescence ol the confessional; Dick had 
given up all hope of interrupting, and crouched so that his face 
was hid. 

‘Now I wonder, Abbot, whether you, that are a widely 
travelled man, ever heard of a thing called the Thieves' Candle? 
No? Yet I tell you, you have, in a way. Mind you the pickled 
cats' paws your witch made for some adulteresses? Those were 
offshoots, you might call them, from a main stem of magic, that 
used to be well known at one time in the district where I come 
from. I was pushed into the cloister before I was ten years old, 
you must know, because there was famine. At the best of times 
the country was barren and poor, so that not only outlaws lived 
by robbery — and robbers, conversely, were not always outlawed. 
Well; you take the hand of one executed as a felon, paying the 
corpse by means of burial with certain rites. You put this hand 
in pickle for a certain number of days, chanting over it as pre- 
scribed. When it is ready, you set light to the fingers, and, 
holding this pickled candelabrum before you, will go about your 
thieving errand in enchanted safety. For the Thieves' Candle 
renders them that are to be robbed blind, deaf, and insensible. 
If the night be stormy and you cannot wait, you arc excused 
lighting flames that could not maintain themselves, provided you 
sacrifice a portion of the spoils to the hand's ghost afterwards— 
which, if you omit, circumstances will seem to conspire to see you 
caught out and hanged— I have known cases. You can imagine 
that such Candles are very rare and valuable. Usually it is 
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difficult to get hold of a felon's hands the while they are still 
fresh. Unlawfully burying his body is even harder and more 
dangerous. Then the pickling takes time; and then, of course, 
the fingers are burnt down and the hand is used up in but a 
few expeditions. So we could hardly believe our luck when 
Thomas Widowson was hung at the Marsh, with his hands ready 
severed. Dick was in on all this part of it. We could never 
have done any of it without his help. How dismayed he was 
when his dear friend's brother appeared and started asking 
questions! I have often wondered, Dick, what you thought, 
after. There were only two ways by which we could ensure us 
against betrayal on his part. We could either kill, or else en- 
tangle him in complicity. Having seen him depart with us, 
were you not even surprised when later he reappeared, alive, with 
money in his pocket? When Thomas's hand was found in the 
place of the golden one — can it be you did not know it again? ' 

‘I never saw it, not till after it was all jewelled. For that 
matter, I never saw what you had made of it in my backyard. 
I never saw it again after we had taken Thomas off the tree.' 
Dick's voice came muffled. He raised his head from his arms 
and addressed the Abbot, ‘ The thought never entered my mind, 
that it might be Thomas's hand — since everyone said the 
gold hand had turned into leprous flesh — how could I have 
thought ? ' 

‘ Had you not suspected, had you not been afraid to think and 
therefore deliberately stunned thought altogether, you would 
have known,’ the outlaw said with decision. 4 Why,jrou did know! 
You have known all along! Only you did not let yourself think 
on it that you knew. Just as you let us take your old friend's 
body and make Devil's work of it — you did not let your thoughts 
roam much about the matter of that, cither! ’ 

‘ r did,' Dick said disconsolately. * I reasoned that all out. I 
deemed Thomas would be glad to lend his hand — against the 
Manor. It was because he had transgressed against its Law 
before, that he was condemned. I had to help you, did I not? I 
felt that Thomas understood, and consented.' 

‘Yet you did not tell your confessor, did you? ' 

‘ I dia that, too.' 

The outlaw whistled. ‘ Who was your confessor in those days? ' 
he asked eagerly. ‘Not Brother Laurentius? I knew, I knew 
it! ' 

‘ You are wrong. It was Brother Nicholas. And I kfiow what 
you are thinking now, malice incarnate! But I did hot go to 
confession until long after the first commotion had died down, 
about the miracle.' 

“‘The miracle”, he calls it still! Do you see it, Abbot, how 
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this “ miracle ’’ becomes as a key to the true nature of everyone 
concerned in it? Brother Nicholas could not bear to lose his 
visionary’s repute; he preferred to die. I daresay he fasted himself 
to death — the times I have had to listen to the tale of his saintly 
wasting-away I He was not to know there would come the Black: 
Death, and might have saved him hunger pangs and trouble! 
But no doubt you are impatient to hear about your father’s part; 
you must forgive me these digressions. Well; we had to get him 
to go across to the pit, for he knew the place, we should never 
have found it in the dark, there were not enough of us to risk 
a fight — we did not know how many guards there might be. So 
that is how you came to be born in wedlock, Abbot! It was 
your father stole the hand of gold and left in its place that ol 
his brother. The times I have laughed at that till I ached — 
and still the jest never palls! * 

‘It is the Fiend himself you have locked me up with,’ Dick 
said, low, with a shiver. The Abbot spoke simultaneously. 

‘You will never convince me, villain,’ he said to the outlaw. 

‘I think otherwise,’ the outlaw returned placidly. ‘I am not 
saying he knew what he was doing at the time — except that he 
was stealing the gold, he knew that, right enough. But you see 
the Manor had slain his brother, lor what all thought a good 
deed. And the Manor stood between him and your mother. 
Everybody knew the Manor would claim the find. It was not 
over hard to woik upon his feelings — though to say so may be 
talse modesty on my pait. He was young and despairing. The 
risk and the crime were not so very great. There would be 
no jest, had he known what sort of charm it was we pressed on 
him — or had he intended dropping it. No; then he had been 
a man after my own heart, and one whom I must bow to. For — 
since I am making confession — I must admit I had not planned 
that, cither. Perhaps I wronged Dick a little while ago —since 
even I drew no inference from the fact that both treasure and 
charm were in the shape ol a hand ’ He shook his head in 
benevolent deprecation. 

‘ He had it in a sack, you sec. He did not know where he had 
dropped it, when he came back to us — it was only then we 
found he had it no longer. We melted it down there and then, 
the gold — poor Edwin, he felt very bitter: his coffer that he’d 
been so proud of he offered for fuel. A full third of the gold 
we gave for Thomas’s soul. Jed went with Edwin to Ovisham, 
to make the rest into money — Edwin would not have known how 
to set about that. He got what he needed, and we had what 
was left — and none too soon for our chief,’ the outlaw said with 
momentary gentleness. ‘ So far, so good, Abbot — or at all events 
not so very bad. But as soon as he returned to Bedesford, he 
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must have understood how it had all happened, just as I did 
when I heard. And he kept silent, your father. He has kept 
silence for more than thirty years. How large an edifice has been 
builded upon that precarious foundation, his silence ! How long I 
have looked forward to bringing it down! ’ 

‘Then what/ the Abbot asked quietly, ‘made you wait until 
now? ' 

‘If you had the choice between drawing one letter finely and 
embellishing a whole book, which would you take? If a man be 
bent on destroying, will not he fulfil himself best, holding his 
hand till there may be something worthy of the tearing down, 
something whose collapse will ccno far and wide like thunder, 
instead of giving out one brief eggshell crack? ' 

‘You might have died. You must be quite an old man/ 

‘I do not look my age, do I? My Lord the Devil promised 
to reward my patience, and kept my body from decay. I could 
not venture before Abbot, Bishop or baron, could I, to prove my 
declaration, without forfeiting liberty and life? I was not yet 
wearied of either. I wanted to see friend Dick’s game played out, 
too. And my Lord the Devil had assured me that I should have 
my full span. I have passed it now/ he said with a transient, as 
it were artless regret; and then, quite unexpectedly, he himself 
was shaken by a shudder. 

‘Yet why, why did you ever long so to destroy? What caused 
you to make your pact with the Devil? Why do you hate us so: 
my father, and Dick, and me, and all the faithful souls whom 
the denying this old miracle would imperil? * 

‘ No good ever came my way, that I noticed, bTlt that I had to 
fight hard for it with fair means and foul. The best and finest 
man I ever kne^ got the worst fate. I learned at last the only 
good is Evil. The only Lord for upright men is Satan, 
whom your God did out of what was his. The Devil is my 
Lord/ 

‘What are you going to do, Alfred?’ Dick whispered after a 
silence. 

‘What can he do?’ said the outlaw with his former derisive 
glee. * If he takes no steps to announce it, I shall, when I come 
up before the Judges, which will be so much the worse for him 
and everyone else ’ 

‘ I will tell you what I am going to do/ Alfred answered Dick. 
‘First of all I will give thanks to God that He let me hear it now , 
and neither earlier nor later — at a time when there tan be no 
wavering as to the right course. And then I shall see to it that 
my father’s sacrifice of every chance of happiness and peace of 
soul shall not be rendered vain, as this man’s design and that 
of the Devil have been rendered vain. You, outlaw, you that 
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feasted all these years upon the knowledge of your malignity and 
the insight it gave you into what is evil in others — you failed 
to see something else. The while my poor father robbed the 
pit, God and St. Francis sent Brother Nicholas a vision. God 
and St. Francis out- thieved the Devil and appropriated his 
design, rearing upon it a bastion of Faith. They brought 
Thomas's desecrated hand to honour, and through it healed the 
sick. And when the time was ripe, as it has lately ripened. They 
bade me prepare for some sacrifice, the nature of which They 
would not then reveal. And then They made it so that you have 
yielded to the temptation of confounding me, rather than waiting 
till you stood safely before the King's justices. Tell me, did they 
teach you to write, at the cloister, in your youth? They did? 

I am glad of that, more than I can say.' 

* Why? ' 

4 Because that means it would not be enough, to rob you of 
speech. Though murder is the greater sin, I had rather commit 
that than cut out your tongue. Will you be shriven, outlaw? 
Will you repent and repudiate the Deceiver whom you have 
called lord? * 

* It has been too much tor him. I have driven him out of his 
mind,' the outlaw faltered. 

4 Will you not be shriven, outlaw? I am not mad: else would 
I hardly make this offer.' 

4 No, he is not mad,’ the outlaw said in perplexity, then went 
on firmly; ‘But you arc not the man 1 thought you. Abbot. I 
cannot recall such another misjudgment. It serves me right, for 
crediting what they all said: that you were a good man. / must 
have been mad! No : I will not take the sacrament at your hands. 
God, who sees you even in this dark hole, will forgive me 
that I seem to spurn His food. Thus my Lord hath ensured 
that I must keep our compact.' 

* Alfred,’ Dick tugged at the Abbot’s sleeve. 4 Alfred : do you 
confess and absolve me. Then let me he his executioner. I am 
doomed to die any way. What would anyone think, when they 
found him slain beside me, but that I did it? I shall always 
swear that it was I. You may as well let me be the one to do it. 
White Hugh inside me tells me that it will be part atonement. 
Whereas you would load yourself with needless sin.' 

4 Crime and sin it must remain whichever oi us does it. 
Whichever of us does it, we shall both be murderers.' Howbeit 
Alfred hesitated. 

4 Hey, ho, help, murder, murder, help, ho.' The outlaw sud- 
denly sprang up and beat with his hands upon the door, stamping 
his feet to make the shackles rattle. 

Alfred, the younger and stronger of the other two, with full 
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freedom of movement, went for the outlaw’s throat to stop his 
mouth. 

But he agreed to let Dick, take the guilt upon himself. 


CHAPTER 9 
THE MARTYRS 

Fhl open road stretched wide and long across the flat land. 

-iLFar away, to east and west, there were some cloudy humps 
of forest; closcr-to only isolated groups of trees and hedges 
marked the meadowed plain; behind, the turnpike had vanished 
below the northern horizon; and in front no sign of the next 
hamlet was as yet growing into sight. Larks and grasshoppers 
sang all round. Luke walked slowly; there was no hurry for 
him, no more, nevermore. 

Some leverets hopped out of the high grass ahead and into 
the road, looked at the wanderer, hopped back and out again, 
and at last across into the turf bank opposite, all with a comical 
simultaneity of performance. Luke would have smiled, had not 
the lifting of his mouth proved an unexpected effort, in which 
he could not trouble to persist. A little later he discerned 
another movement in the distance; someone emerging from a 
clump of bushes to stand in the middle of the road. 

Luke had not seen another human being for what seemed a 
lifetime; and although so lar he had counted himself lucky tor 
this, tears now started into his eyes. He did not realize that his 
arm had gone up in the habitual gesture of greeting, until the 
clapper in that hand did its work unbidden. Thereupon he fell 
to wielding it deliberately; this was the first time he had had 
to use it. 

The other did not stir. Luke stood still and rattled the clapper 
even more violently. The other man moved; he began to advance. 
Luke shook his staff in one hand and the clapper in the other, 
and in addition shouted as he had been taught: 

'Unclean! Unclean! Away, stranger! Unclean!' 

The other auickened his pace. It occurred to Luke the man 
might be deaf, so that it might be best to let him get a little 
nearer and make sure that he saw the leper's uniform — for blind 
he was not: he too had started waving. 
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'Luke I Luke! It is I, Edwin!* 

Luke only thought of dodging up the bank into the meadow; 
do it he could not, and stood, mechanically continuing to sound 
the clapper. 

* Away. Stop. Madman. Oh, what arc you doing? ’ he said 
dully, Edwin's arms already clasping him, wnile the clapper gave 
one last unheeded rattle. His legs yielded at the knees. Edwin 
sat down with him, right there upon the hardened ruts in the 
middle of the road. ' Where have you sprung from so suddenly, 
Edwin ? * he asked, his swimming head in his hands. ‘ To be 
sure — you may take short-cuts and pathways too narrow for 
me * 

'Now I am a leper too/ said Edwin, smiling. ‘I have trod 
those pathways for the last time. And I had my fill of them 
in this rush to catch you up before you got to the cross-roads — 
since no one knew whither you would be sent/ 

‘ No one has seen you touch me. None will ever know. Unless 
the worst has happened. Yet so hriet contact should hardly 
suffice. . . / Luke sighed, shaking his head slowly. ‘I never 
thought to sec anyone from home again. I know not whether 
to thank m berate you. The leper's powcriul blessing on you. 
Now go. Go.’ 

And now it was lor Edwin to tell Luke ol his wish and persuade 
him to grant it. The leper could not believe his ears; that was 
why he 1 ailed in immediate response. He gaped and stammcied 
and shook his head with giddy vehemence, breaking off his argu- 
ments every so often, again and again to make sure that his 
incredulity was mistaken. Neither was he capable of arguing 
with the requisite heat and cogency. 

Edwin, on the other hand, found himself endowed with an 
over-riding volubility, almost light-hearted. He pointed out that 
Luke could not prevent him- once he had missed the opportunity 
of convincing Edwin that his company as such was repugnant: 
at which Luke must give a helpless growl ol a laugh. Edwin 
spoke, albeit darkly, of the motive springs oi his desire, yet not 
so that his yearning for his own peace and salvation, or his 
surpassing pity, could wound the leper. 

Luke could not resist Edwin’s pictures of their future comrade- 
ship. Yet he was horrified at his own weakness in this: had 
the rot already eaten through his flesh into his very soul? No 
matter how he tried to down it, the weakness was stronger than 
himself. To every objection Edwin had an answer. And Edwin 
argued with honest ardour, Irom his heart, where Luke was but 
struggling in honourable retreat. 

To be sure, the Luke that had crawled out from beneath the 
trestle under the pall was not the same man as he who had 
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gone in. How could he have been? At one stroke he no longer 
was what he had always been: a particle of the community, 
but a being totally apart. If all the world had died and he had 
been the sole survivor, his loneliness would not have been a whit 
more real or more stark. And since all that exists docs so in 
relation to everything around it, the inner man was changed 
under the altered impact of all things external; and as his nature 
was different, so was the nature ol all things. 

Already he had fallen into the way of some of those little 
rules and habits which make up any condition, carrying their 
own pride. He would no sooner have thought of scooping drink- 
ing water with the hollowed hand, than in his previous life he 
would have forgotten to lace up his clothes. He was not even 
quite bereft of duties, nor of a worldly purpose: it was his 
responsibility to protect others from physical contact with him- 
self. The Knight of St. Lazarus had business in Damesborougli, 
and on the parting of their roads had without a qualm instructed 
Luke in finding his own way. So modest, so altered were Luke’s 
demands and expectations of life, that the Knight’s trust in him 
as a leper had warmed him to glowing. 

The life to which Edwin was so set on condemning liimscli 
was the same as Luke’s own; therefore he could not view the 
prospect with the horror of a clean man legally alive. To be 
sure, as we have said, he had not yet encountered healthy people 
that knew him not. . . . 

Thus it was that Luke and Edwin went out of Anglemere 
together. 


* * * 


Nobody drekmt of doubting Dick’s confession, that he had 
quarrelled with the outlaw known as 4 Priest ’, when the body 
was found. Nobody any longer thought of Dick as one of us. 
The very revelation of his lifelong, lurking duplicity had set 
him apart from all other rebels, who had risen to a cause, where 
he had waited, like a spider, for a cause to rise. For him to have 
choked to death his companion in arms and doom was the ultimate 
baseness which lost him all compassion. Alone of all the con- 
demned rebels in England Dick had none to grieve for him. 
Dick found this easier to bear than did the Abbot. 

(Therefore also did Jesus Christ descend to sacrifice Himself 
for the whole of mankind once and for all: that no mortal 
might be tempted to put himself in the way of dying for his 
people : only to God’s greatness may men or women make them- 
selves blood witnesses. You can see it by the chain of crimes 
Thomas Widowson had begun, unselfishly: unselfishly, each 
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crime his crime begot led to a 'worse one; martyrdom tor Becies- 
ford’s sake became one with guilt; trom martyr to martyr 
damnation was bandied on, like a bail — only that this ball must 
ever adhere to some person; it could never be dropped, leit to 
roll loose.) 

Ed will's disappearance was the gentlest of Alfred's sorrows; 
truth to tell, he was glad not to have to lace his lather now, 
with blood-guilt on his hands and unholy knowledge ever-present 
to his consciousness. Most people were upliited rather than 
downcast by the loss ol Edwin. There was a fine, calming, 
spiritual satislaction to it. The disapproval with which lolk had 
never quite ceased to regard Edwin and Jeanne had ended directly 
the story ol their love became past hisiory, that is, with her death. 
The story was no longer a cautionary tale, but as pretty as any 
fiction. That Edwin could not bear to stay where he had lived 
with his beloved gave the conclusion its rightness and beauty. 
r l he stranger soldiers guarding Bedcsford too had heard the story 
and, knowing that there was no charge against the venerable 
lover, they had let hint pass out ol the town. . . . Nobody 
thought of blaming him lor deserting his family, who had a 
natural p/</ cctor in the Abbot. 

And then, it was such a short time before the Trial that Edwin 
thus tracelessly removed himself. 

Wherever the tide ol rebellion had flowed, men were being 
put to the sword, hanged, disembowelled, quartered, flayed; you 
heard of Ircsh examples every day. Nobody questioned tlr.U in 
Bedcslord, too, executions would lollow the Tiial. There was no 
hope, no doubt, sa\e in regard to the manner of death and the 
disposal ol the bodies. Between watches, the stranger soldiers 
were knocking up a scaffold on the green. Nor until the eve ol 
the Trial did Abbot Allred call together a council ol the repre- 
sentatives ol Law and Vengeance. 

It would seem* that Prioj Carlos had spoilt his own case. So 
used was he to having to pit himself against authority, that he 
forgot to adapt his manner to the knowledge that this time 
authority was on his side. He employed circumambulatorv 
suasion where he could and should have stated facts and out- 
spoken opinion. He should have rammed his points home with 
clean blows, instead of causing irritation as with gnat-bites and 
pinpricks. 

The Abbot by contrast acted without subtlety and spoke baldly, 
bad the temerity to invoke mercy by its name, and put for- 
ward certain practical considerations in its favour, such as the 
numerical inferiority of the soldiers and the inspiriting effect of 
desperation driven to the limit of endurance. He called Lord 
Hugh's action against Frank illegal, and Lord Jerome's armed 
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attack before the altar sacrilege; which there was no gainsaying. 
As he avoided the almost irresistible mistake of asking too much, 
his intercession was successful. Ail the condemned were to be 
simply beheaded; Dick alone was to be drawn and quartered, 
but that only after strangulation. All, including even Dick, were 
to be granted burial. Thus it was settled before the Trial. And 
thus folk went to the Trial in a quieter state of mind than they 
had enjoyed since the rising. 

All morning the armed messengers of the Justices and of Lord 
Gervase went from house to house, rounding up defendants. The 
rest, and women and children, went after them, to Cloudsway 
Waste. For form's sake the Cinqmort lord was on the bench 
beside the Londoners, along with the Abbot and the Prior. It 
was not a lengthy trial. 

One hundred and twelve men were sentenced to death, with 
banishment of their families in seven cases (all Newcomes and 
Franklins), additional fines in fifty-nine, and only eleven for- 
feitures of all property. However, the town as a whole was to 
defray the cost of rebuilding the Manor and St. Hand’s central 
tower, so that the judgment could not be called mild; besides 
which one must expect a certain amount of burning and pillage 
at the hands of the soldiery after the executions. 

Bishop Jerome’s body, or parts of it, had been dug up, placed 
in a London coffin, and arrayed in state near the scaffold. 
Mangled out of human semblance, black and by now odourless, 
it was not so very terrible. It was to witness the executions; some 
prisoners were used to open up a tomb in the Cathedral where 
the Bishop might afterwards be laid to rest. -J,ord Hugh was 
there already, as yet without monument. 

The prisoners were herded in a fold made on the green, in 
sight of both the scaffold and the Cathedral. The night being 
their last, it was not thought worth while to give them pallets 
and the like; few would be able, few would want to sleep. Also, 
they were allowed to receive visitors. The families of most stayed 
out there the night through. But about midnight the guards 
complained of weariness, and as no relays could be spared for rest 
so long as visitors had to be searched, admitted, supervised, 
there was an end of the visiting. 

Friars preached to the watchers, also leading choral prayers to 
St. Joseph, intercessor for an easy death. The priests started on 
their round of the condemned. Abbot Alfred was 4mong them; 
the Prior did his share, preaching. 

All this is halt and dry. We wish it to be so. We can have no * 
wish to bring that night back to life. The same holds for the 
next day. 

As he had vowed, the Abbot did not spare himself. He stood 
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up in front of the scaffold the whole time, with a monk on each 
side supporting his arms, which held up to the sight of the dying 
a cross and St. Hand Itself. Dick did not once fix his eyes on 
the latter, although they left him to be the last to die. But it 
must have comforted him too, for that It gave consolation to 
all the others. When the executioners approached Franklin 
Oxcrd, Joan his wife called to him from out the onlooking 
crowd, and plunged a knife into her throat, that he might still 
know in this life that she was departing it with him. 




PART TEN 

COMPLETION 

(1382-1400) 


CHAPTER ( 

TIDINGS 


F rank Oxerd, who had not been seen in Bedcsford since he 
left the town soon alter the death of his parents, came over 
from Dariu^borough in May 1386 to render his accounts to 
Mistress Robinson. lie was still her steward, although he had 
so prospered that the alfairs ot Smithy Yard, which had set him 
up at Damesbury, had ceased to be his main concern. 

He had called into being an overland carters’ service, Dames- 
borough being a country somewhat backward in respect ot roads 
and sate traffic. It had started with his attainment ot the Dames- 
borough agency lor the bishopric, when at first he had followed 
Luke’s example and undertaken errands and commissions tree 
of charge. 

Previously the Robinsons had been the Bishop’s agents; but 
Fli/abeth had decided gradually to disembarrass Smithy Yard 
of its superfluity ot interests and therefore declined to apply for 
renewal; also, her brother wanted the appointment. That in the 
end Frank had got it against Little John’s rivalry and despite 
the manner ot his parents’ end, was in part explained by his 
marriage. People were most curious to sec what manner ot 
woman she was, his wile, daughter of a goldsmith with London 
alliances. 

She was as sightly and proper as anything belonging to Frank’s 
train. He brought just the right number of servants, all dressed 
impeccably according to their offices; his wagons and oxen, his 
horse and his demeanour, all were exactly what they ought to be. 
His wife was quiet, sound and comely, and mother of twin sons 
and a baby girl; and it was clear she thought her husband the 
finest and wisest of men. Well and good: she loved him; still 
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one could see no reason why her father had accepted such a suitor. 

Frank himself enlightened his hostess. ‘ I know full well what 
everyone is thinking. Folk are wondering whether my good wife 
had been dishonoured before I came to woo her — since they call 
find no visible blemish in her to account for our match! You 
must know, Elizabeth, I never was ejuite so foolish as I may 
have made out, in my youth/ he said, with a rueful twinkle 
which in truth took her by surprise. * Now I am my own master, 
my condition speaks for itsell and indeed for me: I do not 
need to talk. You arc laughing at me! and I deserve it/ and 
he also smiled. 

‘But you arc changed, Frank! And I beg you will go on 
talking! ’ 

‘ To be sure, I am not quite the same. Who would be? ’ Frank 
motioned with his mutilated head. 4 At first it was not easy, I 
admit, to know how to bear myseli, with my nose as Lord Hugh 
left it, and only one ear. At first I could not decide whether 1 
had liefest slink about in the shadows with a mask belorc my 
face or whether to thrust it at other people, as in challenge. 
I had to make myself a new manner, to go with it, sec you? 
Now I am so used to it as if T had been born thus — alter all. some 
are born worse disfigured. It has been harder for you and every- 
body else in Bedestord to meet and look me in the face, than 
for me to be looked at, or even to watch your uneasiness. You 
will find you soon get over it/ 

‘Frank, you are a man/ 

‘Ay, that is another thing: one grows older. But I must give 
my father-in-law his due : it I took heart, it was largely his doing. 
We met in the way of business, and T was able to discharge some 
errands to his Jiking and profit. From the start he judged me 
on my merits— as your husband, God comfort him, did also — 
arid not by my unjust scars or my birth. As for my parents’ 
resting in unconsccrated ground — to you I can tell it, that my 
wife’s father was on the side of the rebels and aided them with 
money and rede if not deed. He lost friends and cousins by 
the headsman’s axe, down in the south. So, though no offence 
could be brought home to him when the King’s judges went 
the rounds, he was already tainted by association, and need not 
shrink cautiously from kinship with Joan and Franklin Oxerd. 
May God reward him! ’ 

‘May God give him full credit for his goodness?’ Elizabeth 
laughed, with a little grimace. 

‘What would be the sense of blinding myself, in 1 gratitude? ’ 
Frank countered seriously. ‘That would defeat thg very thing 
for which I am indebted to him and make me out the merest 
abject butt of his charity.’ 
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‘Upon my soul, Frank, it is good to hear you I * 

4 It is good to see you, Elizabeth. The more as you look better 
by far than — than I feared to find you/ Elizabeth protested with 
a gesture. 4 1 do not mean that you have not grown older ’ 

4 Now that is more like the old Frank ! * she laughed again. 

4 but you look — happier — than I dared to hope/ Frank 

remained serious. 4 Just as it irks me when strangers would 
pretend that my face is like any other, I would not insult you 
with silence on your sorrows/ 

4 You are right/ Elizabeth responded in the same vein. 4 My 
sorrows have not weighed me down. God be praised, for that He 
rained sorrows upon me right after Luke went — else might I not 
have been able to bear that / 

4 1 heard you lost several children, one alter the other, ere 1 
had long been gone/ Frank said, after all somewhat awkwardly. 

For she must know it, that there had been not a little talk. 
First Margaret had died — looking, it was said, very much as Luke 
had, about the face, when he became a leper: and the mother 
had not allowed anyone to sec the child’s body. Still; Margaret 
had been sickly all tier short life. But Margaret had scarce been 
buried whe’'* the youngest babe, Jude, was found stifled in the 
cradle, on his face. It was not very likely that he had turned 
himself right over, at his age; still, if God wills it, anything is 
possible. Alicia had not begun to ail until two years after she 
had lost her lather; she was too old for her mother to do any- 
thing but tend her. She had taken a twelvemonth to die. Again 
Elizabeth had so contrived it that no outsider set eyes on the 
little girl during her illness, and in her coffin she had been half- 
veiled by bandages. Everyone knows that children are most 
prone' to that inlection. 

But more explicitly than this folk had not spoken, even among 
themselves; the word leprosy had never been uttered in context 
with these deaths, nor the suggestion ol crime. Elizabeth had 
had so much to bear, with a newly widowed daughter also on 
her hands through it all: it was felt this matter must be left 
as solely between her and the Lord God. Time was when it 
would not have been thus slurred over, such a woman's great 
trials notwithstanding; when leprosy had been regarded as God’s 
curse pure and simple, and never in the light of mere disease. 
But Bcdesford had honoured St. Francis’s leper for nearly two 
score years; and God had crucified Luke with leprosy, not lor his 
sins alone, but mostly for ours. ... 

• It was not an easy time 1 had/ Elizabeth agreed steadily. 4 It 
was no easy time for anybody here. We had the soldiers quartered 
on us; it was a year and more before the last of them left. My 
cousin Gcrvase himself went to London tQ beg that they be 
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recalled. You can still see the traces of their sojourn everywhere 
in Bedesford. The town has never had the means to mend all 
the damage. We have each patched our own, piece by piece, as 
best we could. But few orchards have been replanted. Perhaps 
they never will be; there is more grazing land, and people have 
stocked up their folds instead. For my brother's sake I must be 
glad of that. The extra wool goes to his yard as of its own 
accord. I betray no secret; you know and everybody knows that 
neither of my parents' children take after them in merchants’ 
acumen and drive.' 

‘His case and yours are rather different,’ Frank said with a 
hint of scorn. 

'You must not talk like that, Frank. Wc must be just to 
Little John. It is not his fault, but our mother's. He was older 
than you are now before he was allowed his first decision. Until 
her strength failed so suddenly, Mother decided everything. 
She brooked no advice save Luke’s, and would trust none but 
him to be her deputy in any thing, ever; you know that. My 
brother was trained up to be guided, not to lead. Happily the 
Trefeller business needs no leading — it is like a good, old horse 
that knows its way, you can sit and nod in the saddle. . . . Yet 
I do not mean to blame Mother, either. It is hard to see how 
else she could have acted. Pity you could not have come to 
her funeral. It was a goodly one. It was the first big funeral 
in Bedesford celebrating a natural death ' 

'Your children * Frank contradicted before he had time 

to think. 

'When young children die it hardly scems*.so natural.' 

‘What about your other children? ' Frank said quickly. ‘Give 
me the news of them.' 

‘Isabella you have already seen. She is more like my sister 
than my daughter. Sometimes I must say she is as a mother 
to me,' Elizabeth shook her head and uttered that little laugh 
which he had marked before, sad but tranquil. ‘She will not 
remarry, she says. And now I too have come to believe she never 
will. It seems I shall have no grandchildren by my daughters. 
That I do regret : a strange woman’s child cannot be the same, 1 
am thinking, even if its father be one’s son. . . . Lucy — did you 
not call to see Lucy at Thirchestcr? She is well, and continues 
well-content.’ She laughed again: ‘If Isabella mothers me 
Lucy is like my aunt — my aunt Philippa, of blessed memory. 
Whether it be because they dwelt in such close friendship, or 
whether they took to each other because they were so like from 
the start-*who can tell? Peter and Robin have been home several 
times, though not once did it fall out that they came both at the 
same time. No, they are neither of them married. I am hoping 
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to see them both together this year, or early in the next. Perhaps, 
if I send you word, you could arrange to join them here? You 
see, I want to settle the future. Peter is to take over Smithy 
Yard; but I want to wait until Little Luke is fifteen years old 
before I yield up the rule of this house entirely. I want to see 
him grown-up, and sure of his way and his inclinations. I am 
hoping that he and Peter will be partners. At present his heart 
— Little Luke's — is all in sheep, and he has such a way with 
them; ours all know him and hearken to him, as they might be 
dogs; he can do with them what even Jane could not. Well. . . . 
I want to talk it all over with all of them, and with your assist- 
ance. 1 also hope that you will go on acting on our behall 
another five years. Little Luke is ten now. Robin has told me 
many times that he will not forsake the sea. You ought to sec 
him! He wears a beard — a red beard, though his hair is nigh 
as dark as yours. He is brown as a nut, and his teeth are nut- 
white. 1 fear me he has been no monk in his bachelor manhood. 
Little Luke is out at school, you will sec him later. 1 fe is so 
good and gentle. That is one reason why I want to be sure of 
his wcllarc before I cease being the mistress here/ 

1 He shoo'd be sate enough with his own brothers.’ 

‘ It is not that I do not trust them. But you must ha\e come 
across his kind, yoursell. There are people make it impossible for 
others not to take advantage of them. I must make sure. Also, 

I want to settle everything for Isabella ’ 

‘You talk as if you thought of dying. Mistress.’ 

‘We none of us know how long we have got. Ilowbcit I do 
not leel like dying just yet. I have other plans. There is Isabella 
with your wile and sister-in-law. Have you been shown over 
the house, ladies? Come to the fire and rest, the ale is hot.’ 

Isabella truly looked younger sister to her mother: her maiden 
sister, much more nun-like than her late great-aunt or Lucy in 
their splendid, healthy sleekness. She looked faded and drawn, 
with a mien of such all-embracing kindliness as comes only lrom 
a heart irreparably broken and kept alive in purest resignation. 
With Frank she behaved as though she had forgotten all about 
her old hostility, but for which Luke might never have scriouslv 
contemplated establishing him at Damesbury. Frank himself 
had not forgotten, but had lost the cause from view; so that, 
whilst growing more reserved for her presence, he showed no 
uneasiness at seeing her already on whispering terms with his 
wife. The sister-in-law was much like the young Mistress Oxerd, 
having the same bright, candid look and bearing. Behind them 
came two nurses with Frank’s three children; as plump and clean 
as two cows with their calves at the Whitsun fair. 

4 1 pray you will not let us interrupt you, Mistress,’ Frank’s wife 
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said winningly. 4 My husband has been so eager to hear all about 
his old friends. Though my sister and I may not catch all your 
references, be sure we shall not disturb you with questions in 
between. So pray tell on/ 

Elizabeth smiled at her, considered, then threw up her hands. 
4 God help me, now I cannot think of anything to tell. What else 
has happened, Isabella? ’ 

4 1 know not what you have already told him, Mother/ Isabella 
said with an indulgent smile. 4 Does he know that James Smith 
has three sons? Otherwise James is not doing too well. Some 
of his land has gone bad on him. Oh: have you told that 
at Trefeller Court there is now a lawful heir to my uncle 
John? ' 

4 No I * cried Frank, laughing and slapping his thigh. 

4 It is not quite as you think/ Elizabeth broke in, trying hard 
not to laugh also. 4 My nephew is no son of poor Susannah’s. 
No, you tell it, Isabella/ 

4 You will tell it far better than 1 / said her withered daughter, 
but without any hint of reproach such as Elizabeth seemed 
guiltily to expect for her access of mirth. 

When Juliana handed over the keys of Trefeller Court and 
took to her bed, this time not to rise from it again, she had 
imposed two conditions on her successors. Firstly, Little John 
was on no account to press the King lor repayment of her loan, 
even after she was out of the way : thus, she calculated, the King’s 
conscience would make the more certain that he kept his promise. 
But this would be of little value without a son of Little John’s 
to carry on the noble name. Furthermore, Lojd Cervasc had no 
children, and without a Trcleller heir to dispute it, the Manor 
might fall to Elizabeth’s descendants or, worse still, be willed 
away to the Jolybody stock: Sir Asphodel, who had equipped 
some soldiers for Gcrvase in autumn 1381, was clamouring for 
reimbursement. So Juliana stipulated that Little John procure 
a son by adoption. 

The widow, poor soul, by that time had started going a little 
queer in the head, as women oft-times will at a certain age. 
Nevertheless Elizabeth had cherished a hope that the choice 
might fall on Little Luke, of whom the Trefellcrs and the Cinq- 
morts were alike so fond. The widow herself wanted him well 
and truly for her own at last. But Juliana was set against this, 
seeing that there was a plenitude of Little John’s Own flesh and 
blood. 

So what was surely a unique gathering had been dalled together 
at Trefeller Court, of all the bastards of Little John's getting. A 
few did not accept the invitation, being the sons of married 
women. Three or four were impostors, notably one, a great 
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hulking swine-herd in the tileries' employ, and the image, albeit 
stupid-looking, of Abbot William Goliard. In the main they were 
genuine, of all ages between a few months and seventeen years. 
There must have been nearly a score; and then there were the 
mothers accompanying the infants, and other witnesses to speak 
for some of the others. Two hapless women had brought girl 
children and were shown the door at once. 

Little John sat in a chair, between his mother and his wife. 
He alone looked sheepish and baffled; everybody else had sharp 
eyes and flushed cheeks, lie acknowledged every claimant: he 
could not make up his mind which one to favour. 

Poor Susannah's wits became confused in the midst of such 
abundance. Seeing all the children she and her husband might 
have had together, it seems that for odd, benighted moments 
she thought them hers, and exultantly called Juliana to witness 
her pride. She was no use in helping the decision. 

‘It would he only right if we kept them all! Look at this 
one! Look at his dear, round legs and burnished John's hair! 
Nay, hut this one — his limbs arc like sticks, and he is all spots 
and sores: for sure the Blessed Virgin would want us to take 
and cosset him ! Oh, oh: Look at this sprightly sprig! a leather 
in his hat and all — ay, lad, the girls alicady know you for your 
father's son. I'll warrant! All — that one has wet the floor: it 
means he feels at home here: for sure it is a Sign! And oh — 
the babes, the little ones! Nay, Juliana, nay. my husband: we 
shall have to take one ol them , that lie may grow up knowing 
no other parents. But which one, which one? They are so alike. 
They are alike darling angels. It will be company lor them to 
have each other, in this house full of old folk. Oh, very well — 
I know whatever I may say is wrong. But I think we must have 
these two — no, the three of them. And yet, when I gaze round 
and sec him again, and him, and that one ' 

‘Sit down, Susannah, and hold your tongue,' Juliana at length 
put her down, with something of her old manner. 

The children were called up for inspection, one by one, and 
subjected to various tests to show' up their natures. Juliana waved 
away the smallest, because there was no means of telling how 
they might turn out. In the end a lad ol about Little Luke's 
age was selected, a sturdy, fair-haired bird-scarer of Cloudsway, 
whose mother had died at his birth, and who had answered the 
question, what would he do if given a penny, with the cautious 
yet smiling reply: ‘Why— -thank ye right heartily!' This, 
Juliana deemed, showed he had his wits about him, without 
making him out a skulking fox. After the others had been 
dismissed, the widow grew well-pleased with the winner, whose 
name was also John. From that hour onwards she had no more 
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eyes for Little Luke. This, then, was how Elizabeth had got him 
back, to live for the first time at his real home. 

But the King, you must know, lost his throne before he made 
any move to ennoble Juliana’s son. 

* * * 

The following Sunday the Oxerds went to Mass in great state. 
Afterwards Frank paid his respects to his cousin the Abbot, and 
presented his family. Then he had himself shown over the 
Cathedral, where the repairs were nearly finished, the new tower 
about to be started; and saw the Bishop’s tomb, aho [uliana’s 
eventually to be graced with an effigy of John Trefeller, though 
his bones reposed inextricably in the plague pit at the Old 
Churchyard. So much Frank saw under monks’ guidance. But 
when he went to speak to his humbler kinsmen, Jaffy, Jacob 
and James, they led him out into the new growth of the cloister 
walk, and there, with fingers to their lips, ssilently indicated the 
first corbels. 

Each corbel in the cloister walk, stranger, bears a face, which 
is meant to represent someone lost his life when the Rebellion 
was put down. They are not all good portraits, for that we 
must be able to call them this saint and that on enouirv — all 
except Dick and the outlaw, Priest, whom we call Belial and 
Beelzebub, and Joan Oxerd, who is A Lost Soul. But those 
who knew could recognize them; the saints, we trow, forgave us: 
after all, some image-makers use mortal daughters of Eve as 
models for Christ’s Holy Mother. 

Outside, many people lingered about St. Francis’s Churchvard 
and the Wastcside green. Frank placed himself at the head of 
his train, gave a hand to each of the goldsmith’s daughters, 
and made for the mounting stones by the railing where the horses 
were tied up. Thus he came face to face with Lord Gervase, who 
had just swung himself into the saddle, waiting for his hench- 
men to follow suit. 

For a moment one thought their physical positions favoured 
the Cinqmort lord: looking down, from his high dapple-grey, 
upon Frank who, yet unmounted, had to raise his face and thus 
display his mutilated nose most crassly. Yet behind Frank there 
stood enough dependents to people a small village, all well-fed, 
well-clad, clean and shod. Behind the lord of Bedesford came 
a single pair of rather unkempt men with dented breastplates and 
tarnished sword belts. < 

‘Well-piet, Frank Oxerd; have you come back for a sniff of 
Bedesford air? ’ My lord hailed the other first, loudly and 
jauntily. Some of us bit our lips and closed our eyes; the refer- 
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ence to sniffing, an action of the nose, was undoubtedly anything 
but accidental. 4 Have you come to get an earful of Beaesfora 
news? ’ Yet Young Gervase had done everything in his power 
to dissuade Lord Hugh from his unlawful action against Frank! 
It does not require much thought to understand what prompted 
him now: Hugh’s wretched end, his own shabbiness and Frank’s 
prosperity made it a pious duty to be brazen. 

4 Ay, my lord,’ Frank replied easily. * Allow me to present my 
wile, my wife’s sister, my children. I trust I see your lordship 
well? ’ It had been most difficult for him, you will agree, to 
hit on just the right way of receiving and returning my lord’s 
salutation. And how easily his show of equanimity might have 
appeared grovelling! Instead, he managed to suggest that the 
permanent results of their last encounter were a matter of serene 
indifference to him; while in regard to the injustice of the outrage, 
forgiveness was but living up to Christian precepts. 

This put Lord Gervase at an immediate disadvantage, also 
making it impossible for him, in dignity, abruptly to break off 
a chat which he had been the one to start. So for him it went 
from bad to worse. At the other end of the conversational see- 
saw, Frank could hardly help rising to increasing heights of 
condesc\ns s on, at the same rate as my lord willy-nilly fell into 
defensiveness. 

‘ 1 am glad to see you so free from rancour,’ Lord Gervase at 
length tried to re-establish supremacy. 

‘What’s done is done, and what is bygone, gone,’ Frank said 
with a shrug. 4 Nor would it become a man to hold another 
answerable for the misdeeds of a third. I am thankful to say that 
I have no complaints.’ 

‘That is plain,' my lord smiled with his lips. 

‘Ay,’ Frank nodded curtly. ‘So 1 would even say this, my 
lord : I should be right happy to see you our guest at Damesbury 
one of these days. I make bold to promise your lordship enter- 
tainment that will do honour both to you and to ourselves — 
what do you say, wife? ’ 

Will it astonish you to hear that in course of time Lord Ger- 
vase followed the invitation? Whether it be that he thought 
Frank had not extended it seriously, and thought to embarrass 
the newly high and mighty; whether it were boredom drove him; 
or whether, craving change of scene, lie had no wish to descend 
in his poverty upon his equals, we cannot say. The Manor was 
not yet rebuilt; but after Juliana’s funeral he had left Trefeller 
Court and moved into the gate-house chamber, where Lord Hugh 
had resided during the Black Death-preferring its squalor to the 
cramping, specious comforts of kinsfolk’s hospitality. 

Yet, when one comes to think on it, he had ever led a guest’s 
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life. Albeit Lord Hugh had designated Gervasc as his heir, he 
had not allowed the young man to forget who owned the Manor 
while his uncle was alive. Perhaps, after leaving the shelter of 
Juliana’s roof, the combination of discomfort and responsibility, 
alike unaccustomed, proved too much for him, regardless of 
pride. To be an heir had suited him; dependent, yet ornament 
rather than hireling. 

The difference between ornament and pet is not great. At 
Damesborough they may have made much of him to begin with, 
for the satisfaction of his host; but soon enough the commoners’ 
gratification at having a noble lord in their midst would have 
asserted itself, if not in Frank, assuredly in the goldsmith and 
his daughters — to say nothing of the neighbours. One month 
became two, then half a year; in the end it came as a surprise 
to none, that my lord suffered himself to be married to the young, 
wholesome sister-in-law. 

The goldsmith had no other children; he could well have 
afforded to let the pair dwell and rule in Bedesford. But some- 
how that did not come to pass. The whole family went on living 
together in the mansion under the Oxerd sign. The Trcfellers 
and the Robinsons severally stayed there on occasion, and we 
pieced together their reports. 

In a sense Lord Gervase was the centre of the household, 
round whom everything revolved — everything, that is to say, in 
respect of the comfort and fineness of the home. His wife 
pampered him, the housefolk sang his poems and helped spread 
them through the shire and beyond; his father-in-law, and even 
Frank Oxerd, upheld his judgment in all matters of taste. But 
when all is said and done, these were not themain concern of 
the house. The very women knew about what was doing in the 
way of business — but they told Gervasc, when perchance he asked 
(from sheer politeness), not to worry his head with such humdrum 
affairs. His children were brought up outside his power, though 
taught to give him every affection and reverence. But when 
aught troubled her, his wife confided in her sister. 

All agreed that, honoured and humoured at all times, Lord 
Gervase enjoyed the life. None the less it would seem that at 
heart he apprehended it as clearly as the visitors who summed it 
up. For although he had at least two children living at the time 
of his demise (in the year of the truce with France, when the 
King rid himself of his guardians, and the timber of Cloudsway 
Monastery began at last to be replaced with stone), it was found 
that he had willed the Manor lands away from them. He 
bequeathed these to his young cousin, Luke Robinson the 
Younger. 

Now; his widow could have contested the will but, with the 
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consent of her kin, she decided to rest content with the titular 
lordship of Bedesford for her descendants. Needless to say, such 
a division of lands and title did not long endure. To-day Bedes- 
ford is a municipality not unlike London, with only squires at 
the manor. And there are well-to-do commoners in Dames- 
borough by the name of Cinqmort, while the carls of Dames- 
borough have a pair of horns and a goad among their quarterings. 
We have two squires: the second is Big John Trelellcr, Little 
John’s adopted heir. For Little John had been Lord Gervasc’s 
acting steward, and was minded to go to law against his nephew, 
Little Luke. In the end, repeated citation of past example per- 
suaded him to settle out of court and agree to an unequal 

G iition of the Cinqmort property between the two houses that 
sprung Irom it. 


CHAPTER 2 
THE LEPERS 


I he cock crowed. The moon had set; all was in darkness. 
When the church bell, less than a hundred yards away, began 
tolling, it was sound and not light, which helped one place the 
window. The window was of fair size, two foot square, with 
leaded glass panes in hinged frames; the whole little house of 
one room was well and stoutly built, and kept warm by sharing 
each of its side walls with another exactly like it. The door had 
a grating at eye-level, with a shutter that could be lifted from 
outside, and no bolt or key. The furniture consisted of two 
pallets, one stool, one large leather jug, two staffs, two bowls, and 
two clappers. One of the occupants stirred and wakened, and 
lay listening a while longer. Now their own bell no longer 
knelled alone. It was well worth listening to, the song of the 
innumerable bells, intricately swelling and abating, when the 
breeze was right, from Canterbury. 

Now the Knights were trooping across the churchyard. Now 
the darkness greyed, the first birds began to chirp, babies to cry 
stutteringly, children emit shrill matutinal chatter; adult mur- 
murs came too, and coughing, and an animal wheezing, cackling 
and grunting. Only when the real farmyard noises resounded 
from the stalls and enclosures between the houses and the Black 
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Prince’s spring, did one realize that the former wheeze and grunt 
and cackle was of human origin. 

He had had plenty of time to get used to it; yet every day 
the realization smote Edwin afresh. He could not stop himself 
waking in time to overhear the whole sequence, every single 
morning, year in, year out. Luke as unfailingly would sleep 
through it. 

It was not yet time to rouse him. Edwin got up, careful to 
make no noise. By the first light of dawn he inspected himself, 
surveyed his face in a bowlful of water, unwound the bandages 
covering his arms and neck and looked at what was beneath, 
shook his head, and tied the filthy rags about him again. It was 
a matter of form : he did not really expect the marks of leprosy. 
His hair and beard, every strand a diffcrcntly-hued shade of grime 
and senile fading, were long and wild, and he had scarcely washed 
himself since the day he joined Luke. The dirt upon him must 
be hardened in several layers; he had nigh as many skins as an 
onion. That, and his hairiness and ancient bandages, was all the 
disguise he had — all that he needed. It he had to wash before 
others, enough layers of dirt remained under what came off; and 
new bandages waxed as bad as the old very quickly. He was an 
abomination to himself; he daily saw innocent children in all 
stages of rotting alive; his own spare old ill-used body remained 
healthy. 

He tiptoed over to the other pallet. 

4 I am awake, Edwin/ the creature thereon spoke. ‘ Were you 
thinking I might have died in the night? Alas, I can feel life 
strong within me yet. Oh, I shall live to make your life more 
loathsome to you day by day — for years I shall go on, I trow. 
We never thought, either of us, that corruption could be so un- 
endingly inventive, did we? Why do you stay with me? ’ 

■ 4 Because I would miss this, your every morning chant, I verily 
believe/ Edwin replied. 4 Come, let yourself be washed, dear 
brother. Did you sleep well? ’ 

4 Ay. Very well. I dreamed/ 

Edwin having helped Luke to get up and complete his toilet, 
they both went down on their knees for the prescribed prayers 
All round these prayers were being said; you could hear the 
spring bubbling, and the footfall of the Knights returning from 
the church. A scent of burning porridge called to breakfast. 

Edwin pulled Luke up on to his feet, handed him his bowl, 
and took his own, as well as staff and clapper, which jLuke was no 
longer able to use. Very slowly, because Luke could not go any 
faster, they went out into the barely sun-touched court and joined 
the stream of their fellows, all making for the kitchen wicket. 

Here indeed that exuberant inventiveness of decay, defying the 
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art of God and man, boastfully gloried in superabundance. No 
two men, women or desecrated children were as like each other as 
are the most divers, hale members of the race. They jostled and 
pushed, bade each othei; the time of day, and exchanged such 
gossip as the night had either interrupted or developed. There 
were cross-currents of venom and jealousy and of over-effusion; 
a number of lepers were not on speaking terms; and love, so far 
from uniting them all in suffering fraternity, was more often but 
a strategic demonstration. 

To-day a third Knight came up to stand beside the two that 
dealt out the gruel, and intently scanned the passing file. A 
remark of his was overheard and passed on backwards to those 
still waiting their turn. There were some high-born pilgrim 
ladies coming; and the Knight was to select two deserving cases 
for their mi listrations. 

The courtyard buzzed like a garbage heap. For this meant 
that the pair who had lately served for such occasions must have 
died or 1 alien out of favour. Everyone looked round to sec 
whether they were present. If there had been a death, it must 
have occurred during the night. 

4 Do none of you know? To be sure, these are the first visitors 
this year, llic pilgrim season has only just started.’ 

4 It may be that Gerry and Tump can no longer move/ 

‘In that case they could still be carried to the parlour/ 

'But they might no longer be deemed sweet enough for the 
noble ladies/ someone cackled, and a chorus of loud guffaws went 
up. 

Show lepers were supposed to be determined by their age and 
the length of their stay in the community. People began to ask 
whether at any time in the past such seniors had been withdrawn 
when advanced disease made them too appalling. But none had 
been here long enough to answer with any authority. 

4 Mark my words, Tump forgot himself and spoke to a Knight 
in the way he did to us/ a female leper said, vindictively hopeful. 

4 1 always marvelled the Knights were deceived by the honeyed 
cringing of those two/ 

4 Too long did they strut amongst us as if they owned the 
lazarettc/ 

4 It isn’t as if folk could take any credit in having been born, 
and sent here ahead of others/ 

4 If the choice fell on me, none would mark any difference in 
my bearing. Not that I desire it/ 

4 Nay, you don’t desire it, do you ! That’s why you have been 
crawling round Sir George this many a day, with flattery and 
firewood and loud-mouthed meekness 1 ’ 

‘Can I help it if I’ve been here seven years?’ 
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4 You lie. It is not even six/ 

4 At all events I was before you/ 

'I marvel God does not strike you dead on the spot. Hey, 

Joan — you will bear me out ’ 

‘What would be the good of it for the ladies’ souls to wash 
and kiss either of you? Look at you both — you don't look as if 
there were much wrong with you/ she to whom they had 
appealed said, with only relative truth. 

4 Ay, it would serve them best to get you, walking cess-pit that 
you are ' 

The quarrelling lost all restraint and swiftly embroiled every- 
body; in the middle of it the excitement felled one leper in a fit 
of contortions and foaming. At once the rest ceased reviling 
each other and sought to do what they could for him, as tenderly 
as their decrepit limbs allowed. The Knight who had been about 
to come and restore order, stepped back into his place. 

* You two/ said the other Knight, when Luke ana Edwin had 
their bowls filled. 4 Eat up here and now, and come with me/ 
Luke, trembling, could not swallow, every mouthful went the 
wrong way, spilling over the front of his tunic or rending him 
with coughs, so that presently he gave it up and begged Edwin 
to have his share. Following the Knight all the way back past 
those yet unfed, Edwin and Luke tried to look modest and un- 
concerned. 

In the parlour there was a wall fireplace with logs laid ready 
to be lit, two long, narrow tables with benches, two chairs, a 
stoup, a crucifix, a painted image of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
escutcheon of the Knightly Order. The floor was covered in 
Dutch tiles, the walls were whitewashed wi fh three windows 
piercing each of the two longer ones: this building stood hv 
itself, at the entrance to the quadrangle. Edwin and Luke were 
told to sit down in the big chairs and wait. They were left alone. 
* Suddenly Luke said, ‘Strange, is it not, my Edwin. Here we 
are, glad and proud to have been chosen. Yet I mind it well, what 
I felt when first we got here and learnt of this custom. It seemed 
to me the worst — the very worst that can befall a leper. To be sat 
down here, an object of the greatest horror, and therefore of 
the greatest charitable piety — the hardest trial, set for other souls 
to redeem themselves by and prove their worth before God. . . . 
I mind how I shuddered inwardly and thanked the Lord that yet 
I was a long way from being suitable. I remember it, Edwin. 
Yet I feel it not. I feel — God forgive me, and my poor wife too — 
I feel much as I did on my wedding morn/ 

4 1/ Edwin nodded, 4 feel as I did the first time Brother Lauren- 
tius praised handiwork of mine. Strange/ 

They sat in silent meditation until the Knight came with the 
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ladies and their servants, the latter carrying clothes-bags, basins, 
towels, ewers and jars of perfumed oils and salves. The Knight 
made a few explanatory and commending remarks about the 
show lepers, pointing out that Edwin, though not so ravaged as 
Luke, should be honoured for his great goodness and patience 
towards his brother-in-misfortune. There was a noticeable 
edging, on the ladies' part, in Edwin's direction. Then the Knight 
told the lepers a little about the ladies. The least of them was 
more highly born than any Luke or Edwin had ever met when 
yet they were accounted living men. Some wore pilgrim's hats 
tied over their silken headdresses, or hooded cloaks of velvet with 
much fur; the mud crusts over their shoes displayed the heavy 
excrescences of underlying jewels, and their fingers shone witn 
gold, their breathing bosoms tinkling with it. Their hands and 
faces were smooth, apart from some wrinkles and veins in the 
more elderly — but those one did not count, here. Their eyes 
were bright, and no mere fissures in swellings of unfathomable 
structure. They smelt of ambergris and of good, honest, healthy 
sweat. As the servants, under the Knight’s direction, made every- 
thing ready, the ladies chatted in subdued but celestially clear 
and flexible voices. 

4 Oh, I am stiff 1 These roads! These hired mules!' 

4 It is much pleasanter here than I imagined. For most of these 

E cople, these must be lar better houses than they were used to 
efore.' 

4 Not all lazarettes are like this one. It is one of the finest in 
England, perhaps in all the world. Prince Edward, you must 
know, endowed it richly, having found relief at the spring. Is 
this your first time of leper- washing, lady? I have been here 
twice before. And I dare swear there are not many foundations 
in the country which I have not visited. They are not all so 
conveniently situated and easy of access as this one, so close to 
Canterbury town, and by the pilgrim road. You look a trifle 
pale, lady. Be assured the first few moments are the worst. You 
may take it from me that has done this times out of number. 
There is nothing like it for making one feel puiified and holy, 
soul-safe and contented afterwards. There, there, sit down a 
moment; it is nearly time to start.' 

* I think it is only because of the other ones, outside,' the new 
initiate whispered, 4 that waved and gibbered at us and thrust at 
us with hands without fingers. ... I think it was that they did 
so still makes me feel faint — not that they were so. . . . Our two 
here are — are quiet* 

The fire was lit and all the necessary gear in position. The 
ladies kilted up their skirts and pinned back their sleeves, and 
finally were arranged in two groups before the lepers. There 

s* 
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were two to each foot. Kneeling, they stripped Luke’s feet and 
Edwin’s of buskins and bandages. One ot each pair took the 
basin in her lap and placed a foot in it, her partner pouring 
over it the water from the ewer. Edwin twitched once or twice} 
Luke felt nothing. The servants stood behind their mistresses, 
handing over soap and scent and the like when required. 

‘Is there no merit, then, in doing this only once? ’ the young 
pilgrim and her veteran protectress continued their conversation 
over one of Luke’s feet. 

‘Oh, yes, there is/ the other said reassuringly. ‘Except that 
to my mind there must surely be greater virtue in a repetition 
— when you already know what it is like. But if to-day you have 
fulfilled a vow, there is no reason to worry and think you have 
not. Nay; it is but that I myself seem to have come to need the 
exercise the way some must regularly journey to certain invigor- 
ating baths/ She smiled, lifting the foot and signing to her 
companion to take the basin away and spread a towel over her 
lap. ‘ Nay, do not throw out the water. It will still be needed. 
Now the nard, and the babes’- water ointment. So. You are doing 
very well, my dear. Nay, it is by no means usual/ she went 
on, not without complacency, ‘ for folk to go the rounds of all the 
lazarettes — for lay folk, at all events. I cannot call to mind 
having met more than one other person who did so, in all my 
journcyings. Ay, another woman. Just an ordinary woman, too, 
not a great lady. Rich, to be sure, she must be: the expense 
mounts up, what with essences and perfumes, and sets of bran- 
new shoes and stockings every time, over and above the cost of 
travelling. . . . I' met her last; where was it? ^t Norwich in 
Norfolk. She had already been to London, and this settlement 
here was the first she had ever gone to, she told me. She only 
Started a few years ago, when her family no longer needed her. 
Among the lower orders, my dear, it is only widows and grand- 
mothers can go on pilgrimages every year! Once every year 
she goes, this woman, timing it so that her visit falls on a cer- 
tain date, which is that of her marriage — it has stuck in my 
mind because she put it somewhat oddly. She called it the 
date of her second marriage to the same nusband. I meant to 
ask her about that, but we got talking, and it slipped my mind. 
You see, she was not a real widow. Her husband had been put 
away as a leper after the Eighty-one. (Did I tickle you, my brother- 
in-Christ? Hold still, then; I will take better care.) T Of course 
she had not been told to what lazarette he was sent. It was her 
great wish and hope to find him and be given grace to wash his 
feet. She did not think it likely he had died meanwhile, as he 
was not greatly diseased at the time of his going, 'and would 
not be sixty years old now. Of course, you never can tell with 
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leprosy. Sometimes they live for years, and sometimes they die 
in a month. I promised to pray for her, that she might find 
him, poor soul.* The lady jumped, as the leper unexpectedly 
spoke: 

‘Most like she would not know him if she did find him.' 

There was a pause; then the lady strove to answer in a natural 
tone: ‘Oh, but she will not be so changed. See you: he would 
know her and make himself known/ 

‘ It depends what manner of man he is/ the second, lesser leper 
said softly. 

‘ If he loves her as it seems she loves him/ said the worst leper 
again, ‘he would never, never tell/ 

‘ Is he weeping? ’ the elder pilgrim asked the supervising Knight 
over her shoulder, with an expression of ghastly terror. ‘ Weeping 
tears ? ’ 

The younger, previously more squeamish one, had already risen 
to her feet and, unbidden, was wiping Luke’s cheeks of the tear- 
drops, pure and crystalline as anybody’s, which besprinkled them. 

‘What was her name, that other woman’s? ’ asked Edwin, ‘ that 
my brother and I may also pray for her? ’ 

4 Widow Smith, was it? Franklin? Robinson? Brown? Some 
such name. Ol Bcdesford— that I do remember, because the 
Anglcmcre relic lives there too. Dare I hope/ said the lady, a 
little acidly, ‘ that you will pray for us, too, that have tended 
you this day? ’ 

‘We will pray for you with all our hearts/ said Edwin; Luke 
only nodded. 

‘ The Lord saith : what ye have done unto these, ye have done 
unto Me/ said the Knight. 

The ladies finished dressing the lepers in the fine footgear they 
had brought them, then kissed the shoes, rinsed their hands in 
the washing water, and in humble formula begged for the lepers' 
blessing. 

When they had gone, leaving offerings for a wax candle apiece, 
the Knight told Luke and Edwin to take off the new hose and 
shoes and put on their old ones again. These pious gifts were 
usually too brave for lepers. They were collected in a special 
store-house, and taken away annually to be sold in London, the 
proceeds contributing to the upkeep of the lazarette. 



CHAPTER 3 
THE SETTING FREE 


I n the beginning leprosy produces unwanted additions to the 
mortal casing it afflicts, later to make it dwindle. The more 
of Luke's body was eaten away, the more the prison crumbled — 
the more impenetrable it became. The core of life within it in 
truth was terribly strong. The means ot movement left him; 
his voice-strings, tongue, and one-time lips became useless. He 
was unable to help himself or to make known his thoughts or 
wishes. Inside, beyond all communication, yet with undiminished 
powers of hearing, there lived on and on the same person that 
had inhabited this body ever since God clad a soul in budding 
flesh, in his mother’s womb. 

Edwin had to do everything for him; a baby is less helpless 
than was Luke; no mother could have been more devoted. Un- 
answered, he had to go on talking to the prisoner, too. Never- 
theless he dreaded the day that would leave him without Luke. 
And nevertheless he prayed God constantly to release Luke. 

At last the day came and Luke’s spirit, by nature lively and 
cheerful, broke from the wreck that had bound it so long. 

Edwin longed for a breath of fresh air, and ol freedom, too. 
He looked about*him and suddenly could no longer comprehend 
how he had been able to exist in such confinement. For an age, 
it seemed, he had not even spent more time out of doors than 
it took to fetch* food for them both. It was long since the office 
of show lepers had gone to another pair. They had had no 
visitors since the last rites were performed over the mute rudi- 
ment. Edwin had not made anything with his hands since 
leaving Bedesford. He felt now he could not stay at the lazarette 
another instant. 

He could not bear to wait for any third person to find them 
together. He would only be praised again, and confidently 
assured of heavenly reward. Now he knew that his urge to 
accompany Luke had drawn some of its substance from a well- 
masked cunning. Punished by proxy all his life, he had con- 
fusedly hoped to atone, through Luke, by proxy. And all along 
there had been the promise of Luke's death-bed. When Luke 
lay dying, Edwin had imagined, he would relieve his heart and 
recite the story of his crime, put into words for the first time. 
He had hoped to be selfish beyond belief: why wait until Luke 
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lay dying, unless he had cherished a sneaking wish to make use 
of Luke as a messenger sure of God’s ear? But then before Luke 
died in actual fact he had needed talk of happy things; robbing 
him of his faith in a sanctified leper’s hand was impossible. It 
seems curious, perhaps, for Edwin never to have reflected that 
his own Faith, after all, had not been shaken by his knowledge : 
for he never doubted any of the Cloudsway miracles (which none 
could have witnessed and doubted), realizing that in them God 
had at once set to naught and made good use of Edwin’s crime. 

God not having granted him leprosy, it was his duty now to 
escape from the lazarette and seek atonement along other paths. 
The settlement was guarded, and he had no clothes but his 
leper’s uniform. Washing off his carefully accumulated counter- 
feit leprosy presented the hardest task of all. Only his bandages 
were simply discarded. Luke had died in the small hours, time 
of most deaths. Very quietly Edwin opened the door and edged 
along the row of houses that formed one front. They looked 
bigger and statelier in this solitude, the church on its hillock 
bulked like a cathedral; black and solid yet distant, against the 
hare, quiet stretches of moonlit ground. By cautious stages he 
crept aa'u'v to the churchyard. He had not been afraid of night 
and its demons since the Cloudsway robbery: if the powers of 
darkness had not pounced on him then, they never would — not, 
at least, until the parting of his soul and body. 

Creeping from shadow to shadow, grave to grave, he at length 
gained shelter behind the church and made for the surrounding 
wall of loosely piled stone slabs. He had to wade through a field 
of nettles, .and then clamber up and across. Canterbury was less 
than three miles away, and at cither side of the pilgrim road 
there were only open fields. He walked, blissfully alone, with 
cool, earth-scented air all about him. 

He hid in a ditch, near the town wall but off the road. There 
he stayed without food, drink or covering — and it rained most 
of the time — all day. Once a dog nosed him out and stayed, 
barking fiercely, for a long while, but at length grew bored and 
went away. When dusk came round again, Edwin stiffly slipped 
cover and made for the gates, just before they were closed. 
There was such a turmoil of late carts, pilgrims and others that, 
as he had hoped, he got through crawling along under a heavily 
loaded wagon. The only really difficult part was getting out from 
between the shrieking wheels before they worked up speed again, 
without being seen by driver and watchmen. But he managed 
that, too; if his heart beat at all faster, it was with the exertion. 
Knowing that God meant him to act as he was doing, his confid- 
ence never faltered. 

Once inside the town, hiding was easy. The odours of evening 
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meals all round were less easy to endure. He drank some rain- 
water that had collected in a potsherd. He waited until after 
curfew had been rung, then at the back of some poor tavern found 
what he was looking for: a confusion of narrow alleys and' 
crowded, jumbled houses, a fence, and a large festering mound of 
refuse. Dogs started baying as soon as, gingerly, he set about 
climbing the fence; he made the sign of the cross and joined his 
voice to theirs, shouting, bellowing, took a deep breath and closed 
his eyes and pinched his nose shut with his fingers, and immersed 
himself in the midden. He wallowed in it, covered his hair, his 
beard, his face with it, all the while crying, hoarsely now, for 
help. He tried to breathe through his mouth only. The unseen 
dogs round about were in a frenzy. He could hear doors and 
windows opening and voices clamouring. When he had racked 
his wits for a way of escape, God had sent him a memory of 
Young Gervase, and how he had come to be spared at Oxford. 

Presently he was surrounded by people, some with lanthorns, 
and creating such a hubbub that none would ever recollect what 
they had or had not heard. Edwin tried to struggle out towards 
them, but without pretence now had hard work of it, falling and 
plashing backwards. A dozen helpful hands were extended, but 
at first plainly could not quite bring themselves actually to grab 
hold of him. It was the women in the crowd who gave the lead 
in final, effective resolution. 

Edwin stammered out some fragments of the tale he had pre- 

{ >ared: he was a pilgrim of the poorer sort, whose grey hair and 
ean purse had not protected him from being set upon when 
slightly tipsy and stumbling in search of the privy^robbed, beaten 
and on the top of that thrown into the muck, after which his 
assailant had run off jeering. He counted on it that every kind 
o i hostelry was crammed at this season, and that everyone might 
assume he had already been inside this particular one. The 
colour of his hair he mentioned because no one could tell whether 
he be young or old. A young man in his present straits would 
have met with nothing but derision. As it was, the irresistible 
humour of the situation was softened by indignant sympathy; 
even though they were shouting with laughter, people hastened 
him indoors and purposefully went to work on him. On all 
sides, slow-dying giggles notwithstanding, condemnation of the 
invented villains was loud and earnest. Sure enough, more than 
one of the guests remembered having sat next to an old man 
that must have been Edwin, and even to have seen him on the 
road, just as many had heard the robber's receding footfall. 

His unexaminaole clothes were pitched back on the midden. 
Naked, and unaffectedly shaking from head to foot, Edwin was 
stood in a tub and doused with buckets of hot watet. All the 
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neighbourhood collected round him in the kitchen of the inn, 
and several women dashed back to their houses for free gifts of 
soap. Edwin thought the skin would surely be shredded off him; 
folk took it in turns to scrub him down with straw and rags. 
The innkeeper brought him a pair of old breeches, one of the 
women fetched a patched frock of her own, which there and 
then she cut to the right length for a kirtle; someone else offered 
him a hat. Then they sat him down in the tap-room and fed 
him till, dizzy with creature-joy, he thought he would surely 
burst. He longed to know what he looked like. His hair and 
beard being smoothly wet and beautifully combed, the clean wan- 
ness of his face overspread by a flush, there must have been a 
childlike appeal about this small old fellow. They all vied in 
doing him kindness, and left him to sleep until midday. 

Having supped so late and well, he was hungrier for his 
morning meal than he had been throughout yesterday's complete 
fast. But the innkeeper and his wife were sober, and busy with 
the concerns of a new day; while Edwin was told to forget his 
night’s debt, they advised him to seek further aid at the nearest 
Franciscan hostel. 

Edwin did not know the town, but even if he had it would 
have baffled him. For a little he wandered about without asking 
the way, trying to get to know again what life was like and 
how it was lived, what innumerable objects and usages went into 
it and had to be taken for granted. Thus must infants learn — 
only that for them the lesson is long-drawn-out, not concentrated 
in awareness; and their uncertainty will not create around 
them the hostilities of mistrust. The one useful habit which 
had stayed with Edwin was that of secretive reticence. He knew 
there was not even any need to fear that he might talk in his 
sleep. So far was he from betraying himself, when at the hostel 
he found everyone agog with the news of a runaway leper who 
might at any moment appear in their midst, that it did not occur 
to him to be afraid. Nobody could have taken him for a leper. 
Apart from his voice and ways, none at the lazarette would have 
recognized him. 

A little sadly he took his place among the mendicant pilgrims. 
Charity looked more goodly from the giving end; at the lazarette, 
doing voluntary penance, he had never felt himself to be its 
object. There were only a few here elderly or old, very few 
sick, and but two crippled; the rest were able-bodied, and none 
too likeable of countenance. Edwin gazed longingly at others 
who were paying for their lodging, journeyman artisans they 
seemed for the most part to be. He looked about the. cellar 
hall in hopes of lighting on something in need of mending, so 
that he might repay roof, straw and broth. 
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He was still looking when he became conscious of two of the 
envied ones conducting a studiedly loud dialogue, somewhat 
stilted for the parties' complete agreement and clearly offensive 
intention. They were marvelling tfiat all sturdy beggars had 
not long since died out — of shame. 

‘Shame/ Edwin impulsively broke into their discourse, ‘is a 

E enance like nettles and whips — ay, very like. And it is not the 
itterest part of this discipline of begging pilgrimage, either. 
Giving up work in itself is much the worst. Life without work 
is worse than death, for it is a living death, just like leprosy/ 
There was a pause, then one of the pair cleared his throat 
and asked awkwardly, ‘ Is it so — have you made a vow to beg, 
grandfather? You must not think that wc were aiming at such 
as you ' 

‘ Yes. I made such a vow/ said Edwin, and in his heart he 
vowed it then. 

But in the night he suddenly awoke, to an odour of scorching. 
Hunting round for it, to make sure some lingering dream had 
not deceived his senses, he discovered that the bottom of the 
brazier had burnt through — on the top, ash and cinders were 
cold and black — and allowed glowing embers to roll under the 
floor strew. Much of it was smouldering. He gave the alarm, 
and the hospital — and presumably also the whole quarter where 
it stood — was saved. So when Edwin departed with the other 
beggars, the friar who saw them to the door blessed him warmly, 
saying that instead of receiving at their hands, Edwin left them 
his grateful debtors. 

And thus it- went on, the Divine persecution, all Edwin's 
pilgrim days. He was not permitted to endure the chastisement 
of charity. 

Back and forth he tramped across the counties of England, 
to all the shrines he knew or heard of, be they great and splendid 
or obscure, the most and the least frequented. The band to which 
he had attached himself at Canterbury changed gradually, Edwin 
remaining its sole constant member; sometimes the ailing, seeking 
cure, predominated, sometimes the sick of heart, or confessed 
sinners carrying out a vow; sham-cripples, tumblers and other 
parasites of the more notable holy resorts; students; or the same 
sort of vagrants that had composed it at his entry. 

He came to overlook the times when the mumpers' traditional 
thanksgiving on departure was as true for him as for the others, 
and the nights when he slept in a ditch. The other times recurred 
so often, and so impressively. In order not to let him earn 
forgiveness, God contrived for him to earn his keep. 

There was another occasion, on some farm in die Cotswolds, 
when Edwin gave the fire alarm in the nick of time. He refused 
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to accept anything in token of the farm-people’s gratitude, but 
weeks later found in his knapsack a ring which only they could 
have secreted there. He made offering of it the next time they 
sought shelter at a religious house, which meant that he not only 
paid for bed and board, far more than it was worth, but that the 
whole band was detained for questioning until he succeeded in 
convincing the monks that the tale of how he had got it was 
true— -one of the young beggars, the strongest and most shifty- 
visaged of the lot, was even subjected to torture : but not Edwin 
himself; not he! 

Once, in some town house, the hostess’s spindle broke, and 
Edwin, without thinking, took up a knife and mended it for her— 
and the heavens did not fall down, his hand did not wither, 
though he had carved wood for the first time since he had 
destroyed Juliana’s shutters. 

At a wayside hovel in Wiltshire he delivered a reluctant over- 
sized babe, no other experienced midwife being available. 

Another time his practised eye caused him to warn folk about 
a great tic beam which, when inspected, proved to be all but 
rotted through. 

He had himseli badly mauled, protecting a young boy against 
an angry boar. 

How often folk cut him to the heart, saying, ‘You arc not 
like the others. If only there were more like you, they would 
not have such a bad name, nor be likened to rats, locusts and 
soldiers. You have nothing to thank us tor, bless you.’ They 
were not to know how cruelly they were hammering home, again 
and again and again, what he knew only too well. 

Wherever he went he would feast and punish his eyes, looking 
at the carving work in the churches. Almost everywhere masons 
and woodwrights were at work, if only on repairs, in odd corners. 
He realized that on a great Cathedral work can never end; -he 
thought of the Wandering Judas and wished God might have 
devised a similar punishment for himself: if he was to know 
no peace, could it not have been given him to wander from 
church to church through the centuries, rendering some small 
service to each, with hammer and chisel and stone-saw? 

And then there were temptations. Hardly a great church where 
he watched and chatted with the workmen, but had lost its 
central tower at some stage. In some it was said to have fallen 
down more than once; in one case — where was it? Salisbury? 
Exeter? — it had been rebuilt eight times. Perhaps, then, there 
was nothing so especially terrible or personal in the collapse of 
St. Hand’s finger. In the south there was not a hamlet had failed 
to play its part in the great Rebellion. Everywhere children and 
cattle had died of sweeping murrains from time to time. As for 
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the Black Death! memories of it were fresh all over the country 
as in Bedesford; and in many places there were legends, obsti- 
nately defended, attributing the Scourge to unique local wicked- 
ness. How foolish and vainglorious they sounded in their variety 
and mutual disregard! Thus, by goading his vanity into recoil 
from like conceited folly, the Fiend was trying to lure Edwin 
into disowning the full measure of his sin. 

A time came when he went on with his pilgrimage only because 
he knew not where to go or what precisely he was making for. 
He hoped, with waning conviction, for some sort of sign. 

One night, at Lincoln it was, he threw himself between two 
of his ruffianly comrades who had started quarrelling on the 
hospital threshing floor and were snatching up flails against each 
other. The first blow struck the mediator across the head. As 
he sank to the ground, in the fraction of a moment before his 
senses left him, Edwin marked that they stood aghast and paci- 
fied; and so he thought that he died happily, for them. 

But alas, he wakened back to life, though there was hell raging 
in his head, and its bloody sparks and fiery stars kept the darkness 
from soothing his eyes. Round him the ground was sticky; he 
groped about feebly, found a flail, an overturned cup, a lump of 
bread: all the company had vanished as if the earth had swal- 
lowed them. Thinking him dead, they had run away. He tried 
to cry for help but the attempt cut even through the hcllfire 
in his head as with barbed knives; so he had to wait until he 
was found. And when the householders did come and find him, 
he gathered that it was broad day. For him it was still blood- 
shot night. He had been blinded. The first Sign, and sign of 
God’s relenting, had come to pass. He had atlast sustained hurt 
in his own body. 

There was' no doubt as to the charitable treatment he now 
.enjoyed. Even when the headache and biliousness began to abate 
and the wound to stop suppurating, Edwin was too tveak not to 
submit to his hosts’ decision that he must stay in their care until 
a batch of trustworthy pilgrims could take him with them. In 
any case, being blind and unversed in the ways of blindness, he 
could not hope to take matters into his own hands. 

Meanwhile everything was done to nurse him back to full 
health. Not only did he have a good bed and, later, a well- 
cushioned seat in the chimney corner, not only did they feed 
him on strengthening broths and the thickest of , blood-making 
ale, but they saw to it that there was always someone to sit with 
him, if it were only the younger children, sent to him to be kept 
quiet and out of mischief, when no one else had time to waten. 
An old grandfather had recently died, so that without any effort 
on either side Edwin slipped into his place. 
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To be sure, his experiences provided them with more enter- 
tainment than could have come their way in all their previous 
life. But neither the most inflated vanity nor the most grovelling 
humility could have made out that thereby he was repaying their 
great loving-kindness. 

And yet Edwin could not remember placid contentment such 
as he now felt. He could remember but not recapture the old 
gnawing unquiet, even though he was no less awake to its cause 
and understood that his journeys were by no means ended. 
Apart from the relief of the sacrifice, he was curiously comfort- 
able in the loss of his eyesight. He had pledged himself not 
to work, ever again; now keeping his vow could not entail any 
more struggle. The visible world was rich in beauties, but in 
his memory they were unfadingly stored. Never again could a 
chance view of tools give him pain; neither could he deliberately 
inflict pain on himself by going to see carved stone and wood. 
In his darkness he might finger gauge, knife, or shape and sur- 
face wrought of them, with a gentle melancholy; bur there would 
be no more aching, hungering, thirsting after any of that. And 
he joyed so warmly in folk's goodness — it was not that he merely 
appreciated the benefits to himself. His hosts knew by christened 
name every member of his kindred, ancestors and children, and 
discussed them with him as they might old friends. He had 
never told them his surname, or where he had been born; and 
they also respected the secrecy of .the quest that had sent him 
wandering. 

So really it was only a question of time when they should ask 
why his nameless search had never led him to the famous shrine 
of Bedesford in Anglemere — for he had listed more than once 
all the holy places he had seen, and his benefactors had the names 
of these as pat as those of his family. In a way it was strange 
that this happened no earlier than it did; Edwin saw another 
sign in the coincidence. 

A small company of respectable pilgrims came and craved 
a night's shelter, and told of a great Easter celebration which 
was to be held at St. Hand's-of-Cloudsway, partly in honour of 
that Cathedral's completion; they themselves were aiming to 
attend it. 

Then Edwin knew that he, too, was permitted, indeed meant 
to go: for he could not sec the completed Cathedral. The 
pilgrims were willing to take him; none of them was over 
young or strong, so that they had allowed themselves ample time. 
A man who, though blind, was in full command of his feet, would 
not greatly delay them, nor prove much of a burden. 

Thus it fell out that his hosts did not oppose his going as he 
had dreaded. Had he not been so eager of himself, they might 
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even have urged him on, confident that whatever it was he desired 
would be granted at the one great shrine his wanderings had 
thus far missed out. There was no likelihood that they would 
ever meet again in this life. He could not so much as express 
his gratitude adequately: angels' tongues and eloquence would 
not have sufficed, he felt. 

None the less their parting was not harrowing, but took place 
in quiet and cordial good cheer. 


CHAPTER 4 
SAINT HAND 


T hat quality of his youth seemed to have returned to him, 
which haa inclined everyone to be his friend. The other 
pilgrims, whom one might have thought preoccupied with their 
own ailments, defaults and hopes, took Edwin to their hearts and 
were at unceasing pains to consider his ease and pleasure. When 
they branched off the London road, where the winding path 
ascends Cloudsway Ridge to run along its crest until level with 
the Cathedral, they began to describe for his benefit all that 
could be seen. ^ 

'You can tell we have now passed into the district of the 
wonder-working Hand. The little river below shines like gold and 
glass. The pasture lands arc green and succulent. The bare 
brown plough-broken earth looks so rich — it is like filling your 
belly with good heavy pudding to gaze on it. . . . Beyond this 
hillside that we are on, the land spreads mostly flat for miles; 
ay, there are forests too, but the fertile plain has the upper 
hand. There arc many, many roads — at least two that are fit 
for wagons, so far as one can judge from up here. Oh — there 
are some wagons creeping round a bend, like beetles they look — 
far ahead — now they have gone. Ay, we can see some tiny 
horsemen now, their spears bravely glinting — without these we 
might not have marked their movement. We can see no one 
working — anyone going on foot will long since hav$ out-distanced 
us. There are some houses here and there, but nothing that looks 
like a hpstelry. So it cannot be far now. Half a day’s walk 
from here, they told us at the turnpike, remember. So maybe 
we shall get to Cloudsway Waste before nightfall/ 
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But this they did not accomplish, aged and footsore as they 
all were. When dusk drew near they took shelter in a hut made 
of boulders, within a square enclosure of more boulders and 
heaped thorn, and propped between some crooked ash trees to one 
side of the Cloudsway path. The hut had earth banks along 
both sides for beds, a stone-lined hearth, and an ancient cheese 
box containing a half cheese scarcely younger. There was plenty 
of brushwood all round, and a trickle of spring water near by, so 
that any pilgrims having miscalculated their distance, or over- 
taken by bad weather, were perfectly safe here for a night or so. 
They talked little, each thinking ahead, envisaging the festival. 

Before the darkness was very old or they had settled down to 
sleep there were footsteps and barking outside, and a man with 
two dogs and a pine torch came in. He was one of the valley 
cottars, he said, whose duty it was to look after the hut. They 
had been seen from below, and he had come up with additional 
refreshments and a warning : he guessed they nad become con- 
fused with the dates. This was Saturday night and Easter Sunday 
was tomorrow. 

Thus the pilgrims’ strength was revived into fever of haste; 
their ref j thanks were stammered hurriedly. 

The timely herald sounded middle-aged of voice; Edwin made 
no move to retreat from the area of warmth which told him his 
face was well in the light of hearth and torch, wondering whether 
a man settled so close to Bcdesford would recognize him whom 
he was almost certain to have known by sight in the old days. 

But he would not have known himself. His hair was all white. 
The beard which before his pilgrimage he had never sported, 
was straight as goat’s wool, only thicker and softer, matted and 
food-soiled in patches; else it, too, had been white as snow. You 
could not sec his mouth until he opened it. His eyebrows were 
still dark, but the creased twitching skin of the eyelids was 
darker. In the last few months the constant use ol a staff had 
bent and bowed him until now he was no longer able to straighten 
his back. A small man all his life, now he appeared tiny, and 
most frail. ‘Blind Edwin’, they called him; there were many 
men called Edwin in the world. How many were still alive that 
would have recognized the mark of the Finding up his right 
forearm? 

So they went on, admonishing each other all the while to 
control their forward straining and step circumspectly, lest they 
stumble and fall or tire themselves out and be late all the same. 
There was half a moon and neither rain nor wind; the cold, 
happily, was not freezing, and acted merely as a spur. 

Thus it was given them to see the sun rise from the Easter- 
woods, and tell Edwin about it. Cloudsway Waste, with Bedes- 
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ford and Flemington to either side of it, lay in plain view, com- 
posed of softly slate-coloured shadings. The Cathedral spires 
were the first objects to catch and appropriate the light; the 
pilgrims were in incoherent disagreement as to how to describe 
this to Edwin : if gold were white, or whiteness golden, then they 
would say that was what it was made of, the holy Hand of 
Anglemere — ay, and that was just exactly what it minded one of, 
they cried: a great fair hand at once poised in benediction and 
pointing up, upwards. ... 

Edwin’s heart beat so hard and loud as he had not thought 
an old man’s could. Not in this manner had it beaten when 
he feared it might burst under the effort of climbing. He asked 
whether there were three towers or but two : of course there were 
three! someone shook him in affectionately feigned impatience: 
how could the great church have looked like a hand otherwise? 

The throbbing inside him melted, flowed out, merged with a 
vast surrounding palpitation : the bells of Cloudsway Waste had 
set up a majestic tolling, calling, hailing, drawing them nigh. 

The pilgrims went down on their stiff, night-palsied knees and 
rendered up thanks to God and St. Francis for having brought 
them safely hither. They rose and prepared to descend what 
were called the Pilgrims’ Steps, down to the Wode bank, where, 
Edwin learned, there was a bridge leading straight across to St. 
Francis’s Churchyard. Down they went, stumbling and slithering 
and attempting to be each other’s brakes, sending before them 
cataracts of sand and rubble, calling to each other in breathless 
mutual encouragement. 

1 Now it is a sunny day, Blind Edwin. All the people in their 
brightest finery are flocking inside. We shall be just in time, 
only that we will not get good places, but what matter. Oh, 
would that you could see it all: the red-gold sun is behind the 
Cathedral now, so that it stands in a blazing halo. And where 
the river flows close to it, near the western end, its glories arc 
doubled, shining also in the water ’ 

The bells had stopped. Edwin felt cold again. Without need- 
ing to be told, he knew that they had stepped into the shadow 
of the Cathedral. Never, he thought, would he be able to thank 
God enough for the new perceptions come to him in blindness. 
The infinite blackness of his sight and the depths of coolness in 
which he was thus suddenly steeped gave every fibre of him 
knowledge of a magnificence to which working eyes had been too 
limited and object-fettered to do justice. Into the silence now 
burst angelic singing of monks. There was no time to walk 
the circuit of the Cathedral, praying, thrice over* as they had 
meant to do. God would forgive tncii impatience to be with Him. 
Again they knelt, in the porch, and kissed St. Francis’s doorstep. 
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Look, they whispered, crossing themselves, upon rising, ‘See 
the cherub faces, like a row of beads worked in the arch of the 
doorway — and the deer heads where the arc starts and ends — 
why deer, think you? — oh, and there * 

In this wise step by step Edwin came to hear of much that 
he. had never seen or imagined. By and by they began to name 
things that were known to him. Then he did suffer a few pangs 
of hopeless, longing curiosity. Still it was not like a 'home-coming 
to old places peopled by ghosts. Where he was, as he was, he 
missed no Jeanne, no healthy Luke, no Brother Laurentius, and 
no officiating abbot. His sense ol well-being, as in a blithe but 
uneventful dream, was undisturbed. Had he been able to see, 
the splendidly irradiated high altar and the Easter Sepulchre 
under bolsters and garlands of all the spring flowers would have 
been too far away for him. As it was, he could even make 
believe that he smelled the flower-fragrance through the incense 
and honeyed melting of wax. 

They were sidling along the west wall, following the contours of 
the front towers' inner supporting piers; pointing, whispering, 
crossing themselves, and holding fast to one another all the while. 
Edwin coKld tell that the kneeling congregation left only the 
narrowest of lanes for them to pass along; presently some turned 
and remonstrated with angry hissing. Someone rose and came 
up to them : 

‘Are ye Turks that ye know not how to bear yourselves in 
God’s House during Holy Mass? 9 

‘ We cannot see anything — we are old and sick, each one of us 
— we have wandered tor so many weeks without resting/ Edwin's 
companions whispered in coni used simultaneous appeal. ‘All 
through the night we walked, hoping to get here in time ' 

The others appeared to reflect and take pity on them. 

'Step very quietly, then. There is no pushing vou farther 
to the front or centre, but I know a little place whence you will 
be able to sec the Hand when it comes to the Showing. Look, 
here you can kneel right under the holy St. Franci<?-on-the-Shclf, 
the Unfinished, where he rests on his clouds of birds in the recess 
hollowed out of yonder pier. Now keep very quiet and distuib 
nothing — hush! ' 

All sound save the celebrant's voice and its tidal echoes had 
become stilled. Edwin’s friends again knelt cumbrously, plucking 
at his sleeve to make him do likewise. But he edged a little 
further first. He must touch at least the foot of his St. Francis's 
shelf. His useless eyes had filled with tears, he felt so moved 
and honoured by that appellation, ‘The Unfinished'. . . . There 
was a smell of whitewash and paint, and he was pleased because 
he liked that, but thought nothing of it otherwise. He was not 
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to know that their guide had accompanied his last words with a 
warning gesture at a medley of ladders and dismantled planks 
which leaned, slanting up towards the gallery, in the corner 
beside the niche-bearing pier. 

Slight as he was, and for all the hesitant delicacy of his 
groping, the little blind man upset the tangle of workmen’s 
leavings when he ran into it. 

A gasp went up from the congregation in his vicinity. Edwin 
could tell what was happening, but not in which direction to flee 
or how to protect himself. He stumbled back into the close- 
packed, kneeling bodies, and in the very act ot falling received 
upon his head the blow of a scaffolding standard. 

Nobody else was hurt, the long piece of timber rolled oft 
Edwin, stayed by a dozen warding hands. lie was groaning in 
unconsciousness; there was no room to lay him flat nor light to 
see. A call for a priest was passed along; meanwhile some men 
bore Edwin into the centre aisle. 

Edwin awoke to a renewed, voluminous and lovely swell of 
music, which somewhat muted the pain roaring once again 
through his head. His head was pillowed in somebody’s lap. 
Many others were grouped round him, dimly lamiliar, yet 
unknown. 

* Wake up, make yourself right awake, Edwin,’ said the voice 
of one of his pilgrim companions, 4 God is near you, in the hands 
of His priest. You arc dying, Edwin: you arc to receive the 
sacrament.' 

‘Edwin,’ said another, bending very close. ‘Your name is 
Edwin Widowson is it not, my son— my fathet£ You arc blind* 
they tell me; do you not know my voice? My dear lather, 1 
am Alfred.’ 

‘But are you then no longer Abbot, Alfred, that you can be 
here with me? ’ Edwin asked weakly. 

4 Ay; but the lord Bishop himself is celebrating to-day’s Mass. 
They said — an old wayfarer — so I came my .self from the choir — 
God be thanked. God be thanked that I may see your face thus 
once more.’ 

‘I can see you too,’ Edwin said in the same feeble, dreamy voice. 
4 You have grown old too; you too have gone grey, my Alfred — 
my son and my father, as you say.’ It was only after a moment 
that he added, wonderingly, 4 1 am blind no more. I can see — 
I can see the great forest of everlasting stone trees — I can see it 
all ’ 

4 Now I will confess you,’ Alfred said gently. 4 There may not 
be a great deal of time, Edwin Widowson.’ 

4 1 cannot confess,’ said Edwin. 

4 1 should have said I will absolve you,’ said the Abbot close 
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to his father’s ear. ‘ For what you will not confess is known to 
me. Do you hear: I stand surety Our Lord will forgive you. 
Nay, He hath forgiven you — if it be truly so, that your eyes have 
shed their late veiling; look, look about you and understand that 
He hath most surely forgiven you.’ 

* But I must not be saved/ Edwin said as before. * I promised, 
I promised your poor mother. I sinned so greatly to make her 
my wife and so as to be answerable to God for her soul. And 
then when it came to the end she died, damned. I promised. 
I promised to join her in Hell. She is waiting for me, trustfully. 
I will not be sneaked through the crack in the door of Paradise — 
with Jeanne waiting and waiting in the flames, through all 
eternity/ 

‘Our Lord will forgive and redeem you both, I trow, despite 
yourselves/ said the priest in a trembling voice. 1 What is it? ’ 

For Edwin was struggling to raise himself a little; there was 
blood coming out ol his nostrils and ears, and he did not want 
to have to choke and spit just now. Alfred helped him adjust 
his position. At this new angle, Edwin’s gaze was drawn 
straight up into the loftier vaults, partly rendered indistinct by 
taut-s/n^g skeins of light, above the central crossing. ‘This is 
not Jacob’s tower/ Edwin murmured, as though uneasily. 

4 But do you not remember ’ the Abbot began, and stopped 

himself. 

In the middle of the lowest tower storey, between all the 
shafts of falling light, a square of darkness opened, like a trap 
door, Edwin thought. And therein became disclosed an angel, 
not a host of angels, not lor this wicked sinner Edwin Widowson, 
but just one, an angel just the same. He had long golden hair, 
the angel, white robes, and long-curving white wings. His face 
was no bigger than a hazelnut as yet, he was still so far off, but 
it was brightest loveliness withal, and beaming down upon the 
dying flesh so kindly. ... In the angel’s hand there was a thing 
that glittered. The chanting rose to a calm storm of stately 
melody. And right down, dipping towards Edwin, came the 
jewelled censer which the angel swung by a long, fine, lustrous 
chain, making it fly to and fro the whole length of the nave, 
and bring and leave clouds of pearly mist and heavenly spices. 

Thus Edwin Widowson of Bedcsford died happy in tne certi- 
tude of forgiveness and all-healing Good, the while — so vast is 
St. Hand’s — the service went on to its conclusion undisturbed. 

But the angel did not wait to come down until the Resur- 
rection was proclaimed, for he was young and full curious as to 
the nature of the irregular, pigmy commotion he had witnessed 
from his lofty distance. He had not e*en spared time to take off 
the white robes from over his novice’s garb, albeit they had 
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become stained and musty in the narrow tower chamber. One 
wing he held clamped under his arm, the other, somewhat askew, 
was still fastened to his shoulder; and the golden wig showed his 
own hair through its disarray. Perhaps it was not entirely with- 
out design that, thus distinguished and recognizable, he thrust 
himself through the crowds whose Easter he had helped make 
memorable. The pleasing, unaware modesty of his mien broke 
up in agitation on sight of the Abbot kneeling beside a dead 
beggarman, whose hand he held clasped between his own. 

‘Oh— Reverend Father I ' he whispered, for his youth was in 
no wise inured as yet to the thought and the spectacle of death; 
and he also sank down upon the pavement. 

‘1 bless you,’ said the Abbot, ‘for that this poor old man 
thought you were what vou portrayed. Look,' he said, and 
showed the lad Edwin’s hand, which was still warm and still 
flexible. ‘ See this hand, so old, so worn, so calloused and gnarled 
and beautiful. Small and weak, is it not? Especially here, with 
stone towering all round us. It is with hands like this one that 
we make cathedrals great as mountains, and move Heaven and 
Earth.’ 

He kissed the hand and placed it on Edwin’s breast, where its 
fellow was already reposed. 


There it is dawning. God be with you and with us, Pilgrim. 



